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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


CHAP. 1 . 


ViOr.FNT CONDUCT OF TUB PATllIARCn— RECENCY IN ENaBAND — STATE OP THE WAR IN 
SI’AIV— TOTAL AnANDONMENT OP PORTUOAT. BY MASSENA AMD HIS ARMY~**PROORR8I 
OP THE FRENCH ARMS—PREPAR ATIONS FOR THE SIEGE OP BADAdTOS— BATTLE OP 
BAltOSSA — BATTLE OP PUENTES D£ HONOR — EVACUATION OF ALMEIDA BY THE FRENCH 
— nAD\JOS BESIEGED BY MARSHAL BERESFORD, AND SOULT ADVANCES TO ITS RELIEF — 
BATTLE OF ALBUERA — 1811. 


In sullenness and silence <nhe spoiled child of victory” brooded 
over his reverses in the battle-field, and impatiently awaited 
the arrival of reinforcements, sufiicient to win by physical force 
what mental powers had proved unequal to achieve. His 
great antagonist, so long confined within the redoubts of his 
embattled mountain, came forth, without rejoicing, to indulge 
in that liberty which his wisdom had won, and, advancing cau- 
tiBpsly, assumed, a second time, an attitude adapted either to 
attack or defence. Like two skilful gladiators in the days of 
“Jljd, they watched each motion with ready arm and quickened 
glance ; fate, inevitable fate, hung upon the issue of a single 
||Low ; and, as if inhaling breath after the exhaustion of pro* 
tr&cted strife, both waited for the invigoration of renovated 
strength. In this state of rest the opposing warriors continued, 
during the first months of the year 1811 , each comprehending 
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the design of the other, each distrustful of his own ability to 
renew the mortal struggle. 

It was while the great powers of England and France 
were thus in equilibrio, that the intriguing members of the 
^Pt^rtuguese government agitated their country, insulted the 
commander of the allied armies, committed numerous acts of 
injustice, rapacity^ and cruelty, and^ aggravated, sensibly, the 
national suffering. The Patriarch and De Souza had always 
been jealous of English interference, entertained an antipathy 
to the British nation, and their animosity was not diminished 
by the fame which the British arms had acquired under 
Wellington’s command, nor by the splendid political talents 
which the hero displayed, when invited to share in the na- 
tional councils. Circumstances having demanded to new- 
^niodel and increase the taxes, and to introduce various 
economical reforms into tlie different departments of the 
government, the Bishop and Souza took that opportunity of 
manifesting their dissent, by designed absence, stating, tliat they 
never would be consenting parties to the imposition of fresh 
burdens on their impoverished country. This humane and 
patriotic pretext would have obtained some respect, even from 
their political opponents, if they had not previously disgraced 
themselves by underhand conduct, by anonymous slanderous 
publications, which had been traced home to them, and, by pay- 
ing persons in England to prostitute their talents in composing 
studied libels upon the character, conduct, and opinion^ 
of Lord Wellington, in connection with the government ot 
P ortugal, and command of the army. Even the powers of 
ridicule were enlisted, to hold up the actions of the British herb' 
to contempt; and his having dined on the banquet from which 
Soult had been compelled to fly at Oporto, and the festivities 
he held in honour of Marshal Beresford s high distinction, at 
Mafra, were made the subject of disgusting lampoons, of coarse 
and unmeaning jests. These facts having been traced, and^ 
c<^nfirm3d, Lord Wellington was in a condition to unfold and 
explain the mystery of their disappearance from the public 
council) and he thus fully details the real grounds in a letter 
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to Mr. Charles Stuart, written from Cafiaxo, on the. fifth of 
January : « The Bishop and Souza, and the anti^ Anglican party, 
will take advantage of the discontent created by th^iljaposition 
of a new tax, to point out their own differences with u^mpon 
military and other measures. They desire to prevent us froiiK. 
having the exclusive control over the national army ; and their 
absence from the council, after they found that we were de- 
termined to increase the burdens of the people, and to dismiss 
the old servants of the government, — all this will go to the 
ruin of the country, I acknowledge ; but what is there, that 
ambition and folly will not meditate and undertake ? Now, I 
recommend you, first, to have a letter written to the Patriarch 
and to the Principal, drawing their attention to the different 
orders from the prince, directing improvements in the revenue, 
and reforms in the expenditure, and pointing out the existing 
state of the finances, with the large deficit, and informing theni 
that the regency were employed in deliberating on the means 
of increasing the revenue and diminishing the expenditure, 
and inviting them, in the name of their colleagues, to assist in 
the deliberations upon these subjects.’^ 

“ Secondly, adverting to the discontent which always follows 
reforms of expenditure, I recommend to you to proceed with 
caution in the reform of the different juntas and boards. Let 
no man, or at all events a number of men, be discharged from 
the service, without having some visible means of a livelihood 
3eft. There are, I believe, some members of these juntas and 
pmards, who have fortunes besides their salaries, of which last 
mey may be deprived, and still continue members of the junta, 
the inferior departments of the customs, also, from which it 
be necessary to discharge many officers, either the half or 
^e-tliird of the salary should be continued to those not other- 
wise provided for. If these measures be not adopted, there 
will be serious discontent in Lisbon, which will be encouraged 
by these people ; and it will be worse than the addition of 
twenty thousand men to the enemy.’* If this noble production 
had no other connection with the memoirs of Wellington, than 
as contributing to move the generosity of his nature, it 
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would be deserving of a conspicuous position ; but it is fraught 
with wisdom, and indicates a power of thought, an ability of 
reflecting upon a variety of subjects almost at the same 
instant, which have been before adverted to as amongst the 
causes of this great man’s pre-eminonce. That he had not 
causelessly attributed unworthy motives to the Patriarch and 
Souza, or vainly deprecated the policy of their party, will appear 
from the fact, that, although at the head of the allied army, an 
army collected with the immediate view of repelling the inva- 
sion of Portugal — although, also, a member of the council of 
state — his orders to Colonel Fava and Creiieral Rosa were met by 
the point-blank disobedience of those oflicers : the objects of 
the ordeis were the preparing of ammunition, and the formation 
of iiortable inagaziucb for the redoubt in the Lines ; and, not- 
withbtanding that the powder and stores had been supplied by 
British generosit}, so nuu'h had the feelings of these officers 
been worked upon, and distorted, b} the artifices of the anti- 
Ainrlican party, that they declined to execute Lord Wellington’s 
commands until the} should he informed who was to defray 
the expense of the lahour that would bo employed in the 
task. The conduct of llosaand Fava, being open and decided, 
could be met with more ease and certainty than the concealed 
and cowardly machinations of the Patriarch; and, as their refusal 
had bruuuht the dilFeionce to a eiFis, Lord Wellington w'as 
at length enabled to see his way clearly, and to apply an 
infallible remedy to the disease. This he rlid by the following 
spirited exprobation, which not oidy asserted his right, but 
reminded his opponents, that the power to maintain that rirfBK 
was placed unconditionally in his hands. ‘‘ It is necessary,’ SiT, 
(Mr. Charles Stuart), that I should draw your attention, and 
that of the Portuguese government, upon the earliest occasion, 
^the sentiments which ha\e dropped from the Patriarch, in 
^^nt discussions at the meetings of the regency. It appears 
Sfmt iljjg^cminence has expatiated on “the inutility of laying 
fresh bi^cl^s on the pcojile, which were evidently for no other 
to nourish a war in the heart of the kingdom.” 
collected, that these discussions are not those of 
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a popular assembly : they can scarcely be deemed of the nature 
of those of a ministerial council ; but they arc those of the per- 
sons whom his royal highness the prince regent has called 
to govern his kingdom, in the existing crisis of his atfairs. 

I have always been in the habit of considering his eminence^^ 
the Patriarch, as one of those in Portugal, who are of opinion 
that all sacrifices ought to be made, provided the kingdom 
could preserve its independence ; and 1 think it most im- 
portant that the 1 British govcrnirient, and the government of 
the prince regent, and the world, should be undeceived, if we 
have been hitherto mistaken. 

“ His eminence objects to the adoption of measures which 
have for their immediate object to procure funds for the main- 
tenance of his royal highness’s armies, because a war may 
exist in the heart of the kingdom ; but I am apprehensive that 
the Patriarch forgets the manner in wliich tlie common enemy 
first entered the kingdom in the year 1807 ; that in which 
they were expelled from it, having liad complete possession of 
it, in 1808; and that they were again in poss(^ssion of the city 
of Oporto, and of the two most valuable j)rovinces of the king- 
dom, in 1809 ; and the mode in which they were exptdled from 
those provinces. He forgets that it was stated , to him in the 
month of February 1810, in ])resence of the ]\lar([ucz d’Olhao, 
of Senhor Dorn. Miguel Forjaz, of Senhor Dom Joao Antonio 
Salter de ]\IeiKlou(;a, and of Alarshal Sir William Beresford, 
that it W'as probable that the enemy would invade this kingdom 
•with such an army, as that it would he necessary to conccn- 
|trate all our forces to oppose him with any chance of success ; 
"aiul thi, this concentration could be made with safety in the 
neighhoiirliood of the capital only; and that the general plan 
jof the campaign was communicated to him, which went to 
bring the enemy into the heart of the kingdom ; and that he 
expressed before those persons his high a])probati()n of it. If 
he recollected these circumstances, he would observe that 
nothing had occurred in this campaign that had not been fore- 
seen and provided for, by measures of which he had before 
expressed his approbation, wdiosc consequences he now disap- 
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proves. The Portuguese nation arc involved in a war, not of 
aggression, nor even defence, on their part, not of alliance, not 
in consequence of their adherence to any political system ; for 
they abandoned all alliances, and all political systems, in 
order to propitiate the enemy. 

” The inhabitants of Portugal made war purely and simply 
to get rid of the yoke of the tyrant whose government was 
established in Portugal, and to save their lives and properties. 
They chose this lot for themselves, principally at the instiga- 
tion of his eminence the Patriarch: and they called upon his 
majesty, the ancient ally of Portugal, (whose alliance had been 
relinquished at the instigation of the common enemy,) to aid 
them in the glorious effort which they wished to make to restore 
the independence of their country, and to secure the lives and 
properties of the inhabitants. 

1 shall not state the manner in which his majesty has 
answered this call, nor enumerate the services rendered to this 
nation by his army. Whatever may be the result of the con- 
test, nothing can make mo believe that the Portuguese nation 
will ever forget them : but when the nation have adopted the 
line of resistance to the tyrant, under the circumstances under 
which it was unanimously adopted by the Portuguese nation 
in 1808, and has been persevered in, it cannot be believed that 
they intended to suffer none of the miseries of war, or that 
their governinent act consistently with their sentiments, when 
they expatiate on the inutility of laying fresh burdens on the 
people, “ which were evidently for no other purpose than to 
nourish a war in the heart of the kingdom,” The Patriarch 
in particular forgets his old principles, his own actions, which 
have principally involved this country in this contest, when he 
talks of discontinuing it, because it has again, for the third time, 

‘‘ been brought into the heart of the kingdom.” Although the 
Patriarch particularly, and the majority of the’existing govern- 
ment, approved of the plan which 1 explained to them in Febru- 
ary 1310, according to which it was probable this kingdom 
would be r^adc the scat of the war which has since occurred, I 
admit tliat his eminence, or any of those members, may fairly 




disapprove of the operations of the con- 

tinuance of the enemy in Portugal. I pointed out. to the 
Portuguese government, in more than one deiJJ&tcli, the Silfi- 
culiics and risks which attended any attack upon tliieniBmy^s 
position in this country ; and the probable success, iidwonly 
to ourselves but to our allies, of our perseverance in the pTftK. 
which I had adopted, and had hitherto followed so far success- 
fully, as that the allies have literally sustained no loss of any 
description ; and their army is at this moment more complete 
than it was at the opening of the campaign in April last. The 
inhabitants of one part of the country alone have suffered, and 
arc continuing to suffer; hut, without entering into discussions, 
which 1 wish to avoid upon this occasion, I repeat, that, if my 
counsel had been followed, those sufferings w ould at least Jiave 
been alleviated ; and I observe, that it is the first time that the 
sufferings of a part, and but a small part, of any nation have 
been deemed a reason for refusing to adopt a measure which 
has for its object the deliverance of the whole. 

Patriarch may, liowever, disapprove of the systein 
which I have followed, and I conceive that he is fully justified 
in desiring his majesty and the prince regent to remove me 
from the coniinand of the armies. This would be a measure 
consistent with his former conduct in this contest, under the 
circumstances of my having unfortunately fallen in his opinion : 
but this measure is entirely distinct from his refusal to concur 
in laying those burdens on the people which are necessary to 
carry on and secure the objects of the war. It must he ob- 
vious to his emiuence, aivd to every person acquainted with the 
affairs of Portugal, that unless a great effort be made by the 
governiuent, to render the resources more adequate to the 
necessary expenditure, all plans and systems of operations will 
be alike ; for the Portuguese army will be able to carry on 
none. At this moment although all the corps arc concen- 
trated in the neighbourhood of their magazines, with means 
of transport easy by the Tagus, the Portuguese troops are fre- 
(fuently in want of provisions, because there is no money to 
defray the expenses of transport ; and all the departments of 
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the Portuguese army, including the hospitals, are equally des- 
titute of funds to ^^nable them to defray the necessary expen- 
diture and perform their duty- These deficiencies and 
difficult’ have existed ever since I have known the Poitu- 
o army ; and it is well known that it must have been dis- 
oanded more than once, if it had not been assisted b} the 
provisions, stores, and funds destined for the maintenanc s of 
the British army. 

“ It may likewise occur to his eminence, that in proportion 
as operations of the armies would be more extended, the 
expense would increase; and the necessity for providing 
adequate funds to support it would become more urgent, unless 
indeed the course of those operations should annihilate at one 
blow both army and expenditure. The objections, then, to 
adopt measures to improve the resources of the government, 
go to decide the question whether the war shall be carried on,, 
or, not, in any manner. By desiring his majesty and the prince 
regent to remove me from the command of their armies, his 
eminence would endeavour to get rid of a person deemed 
incapable or unwilling to fulfil the duties of his situation. By 
objecting to improve the resources of the country, he betrays 
an alteration of opinion respecting the contest, and a desire to 
forfeit its advantages, and to give up the independence of his 
country, and the security of the lives and properties of the 
Portuguese nation. In my opinion the Patriarch is in such a 
situation in this country, that he ought to he called upon, on 
the part of his majesty, to state distinctly what he meant by 
refusing to concur in the measures which were necessary to 
insure the funds to enable this country to carry on the war. 

“At all events, I request that this letter may be com-' 
municated to him in the regency ; and that a copy of it may 
be; forwarded to his royal highness the prince regent, in 
order that his royal highness may see that I have given his 
eminence an opportunity of explaining his motives, either by 
stating his personal objections to me, or the alteration of his 
opinions, his sentiments, and his wishes in respect to the 
independence of his country.” 
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I^ord Wellington's expectations from the preceding recapi- 
tulation of the services of the British, and the ingratitude of 
certain amongst the Portuguese, were, that it would place 
the Patriarch in a dilemma, which he would be glad to avoid, 
by supporting, in the regency, the measures necessary for 
carrying on the war ; besides, it contained some truths, which 
ought, in some manner or other, to be brought to the recollec- 
tion of all the ruling authorities in Portugal ; and it placed 
the Patriarch’s conduct, his lordship observed, ‘‘ in such a 
light, that he will tremble when he shall see tlm lamp-post,” 
Vhis playful manner, in writing to his friend upon the sub- 
ject of that “ necessary evil,” the Patriarch, was exchanged for 
one of more seriousness, in complaining of the conduct of Fava 
and Rosa.^ Their demands, he considered, should be set aside by 
autiiority at once, and the anti-Anglicans suppressed, or the 
army withdrawn from Portugal. These remonstrances pro- 
duced a temporary benefit to the British portion of the army; 
but the neglect of their own forces by the regency, was in the 
highest degree culpable, and continued until necessity sug- 
gested a remedy which humanity ought to have anticipated, 
and the starving soldiers supplied themselves. 

'Jhc campaign had been protracted to such a length, and 
continued during such cold, w^et, and tempestuous weather, and 
the people, for whose most immediate benefit it was conducted, 
acted with such indifference to their benefactors, that many of 
tije bravest spirits and hardiest frames in the British Lines 
became weary and weak, and wanted rest. General Hill had 
broken down, obtained leave of absence, and, having vainly 
tried tlie effects of change of air, and scene, and associations, 
at Cintra, and other places in Portugal, reluctantly returned 
to his native land, where he arrived on the fifth of February, 
1811 . Fane had also fallen sick; and, at the same moment 
almost, Sir Stapleton Cotton (Lord Comhermere) applied for 
similar indulgence. This application startled the commander- 
in-chief, who promptly replieo, that he would wish General 
Cottoh;^to remain until Foy’s return from Paris, that he might 
see wfiat cfiect it would have upon the state of affairs in Por- 
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tugal,” — ^The next home-sick supplicant was Brigade-General 
11. Craiifurd ; and although his lordship’s reply evinces a 
facility of composition, and the pen of a ready writer, it only 
conveys the same impressions — discontent and disappointment 
at the temporary desertion of those with whom he had so often 
and so long fought and conquered. Craufurd’s application was 
met by the following remonstrance : “ Our operations depend 
so much upon those of the enemy, that it is impossible for 
me to say at what period officers might with propriety go to 
England ; but I should think that the enemy are now waiting 
for the result of the report of the emperor, sent by General Foy, 
and that the orders from Paris will decide what they are to do, 
and whether I can give leave with propriety to anybody. 
I shall be very happy to attend to your wishes ; but I would 
beg of you to reflect whether, considering the situation in 
which you stand in the army, it is desirable that you should go 
home upon leave. Adverting to the number of general officers 
senior to you in the army, it has not been an easy task to keep 
you in your command : and, if you should go, I fear that 1 should 
not be able to a})poiiit you to it again, or to one that would be 
so agreeable to you, or in which you could be so useful.” This 
reply, so brief, yet so replete with arguments bearing upon the 
personal interest of the individual, and sufficient to convince 
a man of calculation, indicates very decidedly the strong anxiety 
which luord Wellington felt upon this point, and shows how 
much his feelings were engaged under these trying circum- 
stances. He bad always enjoyed, not merely the respect, the 
confidence, but the attectioii of his army ; and the number of 
applications for furlough, and emanating from those wliom 
he considered as the most fortunate soldiers, as well as the 
most devoted to their profession, alarmed him as to the effect it 
might produce upon the spirits of the troops generally. 

The next applicant, Major-General Leith, received a more 
formal, though not less kind response, in which some slight 
feeling of disappointment, at his unseasonable request, is 
mingled with the usual words of ceremony on such occasions. 
“1 have received your letter of the Slst of December. 1 sin- 
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cerely wish that the war was over, that I might take leave my- 
self, and give leave to all those thatare desirous of taking it But 
as that is not the case, I have been obliged to regulate my own 
discretion, and to make rules by which I am guided in the grant- 
ing of leave of absence. Those who are obliged to go home for 
the recovery of their health are compelled to appear before a 
medical board ; and I shall be very much obliged to you, if you 
will go through that ceremon)^ and 1 shall be happy to comply 
with your wishes.” This inconvenience did not rest here. Of 
Geneial Hill's indisposition, no doubt, unfortunately, existed; 
and Fane's illness was so serious, that the stern soldier, who 
required officers of rank, reputation, and regularity to appear 
before a medical inquisition, felt so acutely for those whose suf- 
ferings were real, that in this case he forgot the commander- 
in-chief, and appeared in the character of the kind and sorrow- 
ing friend. ‘‘ I am exceedingly concerned that you have suf- 
fered, and are still suffering, so much ; but 1 hope your voyage 
to England, with trancpiillity, and' the society of your friends, 
will re-establish your health in a much shorter period of time 
than you expect : you may stay in England for three months. 
I shall apply to the admiral to give you a passage in a ship of 
war ; but 1 shall be much obliged to you not to mention that 
1 do so, as others will require that 1 should make the same 
application for them, although their cases, fortunately for them, 
are not of a nature to require this accommodation, which 
involves the public in a sort of expense; and the admiralty are 
very particular in their inquiries rcsjiccting the causes for the 
application for a ship of ar for a general officer.” A second 
appeal Vom Sir Stapleton Cotton, whom I^ord Wellington held 
in the liighest e^iteera, and whose services he thought could 
not well he spared, was answered more briefly, coldly, pointedly, 
liis lordship put the circumstances before liim in that way, iii 
which they would be most likely to make an impression on a 
man who had adopted the profession of arms for its nobleness 
solely. “ You will have heard,” observed Lord Wellington, “ that 
a considerable rciiiforcement (it is said, the ninth corps,) is 
advancing by the road of Ponte dc Murcella. It is certain that 
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the enemy will take a decided line, one way or the other, as 
soon as they join, which will be in a day or two. Under these 
circumstances, you will judge for yourself whether to go or to 
stay, without further reference to me, and will act accordingly. 
Let me know what you determine, and at all events send up 
Elly.*' In this cold, calm, but candid remonstrance, the highest 
possible compliment to Cotton’s valour is conveyed : it told him 
of the enemy’s augmented strength, as a stimulant to the ambi- 
tion of a soldier whose gallantry he had often applauded. 

Ill his answer to Brigadier-General Craufurd, Lord Wel- 
lington touched the same cord, but the tones that he hoped for 
were not returned; and this remonstrance contains a recapitu- 
lation of those reasons on which he rested his plea of refu- 
sal, as well as an expose of the alarming extent of the evil. 
“ Although we wore deceived,” his lordship writes, ‘‘in the lino 
of march stated to bo followed by Morticr’s corps, when I last 
saw 3^011, I do not conceive that it is still clear that those 
troops will not enter Portugal at an early period. They have 
taken Oliven^a, and their next step will show what their 
design is. I cannot believe that, having twenty thousand men 
upon the Guadiana, and from seven thousand to ten thousand 
men upon the Coa, and the sources of the Mondego, which the 
French can draw in, they mean to leave Massena where he is, 
till death shall have swept away his whole army ; and, there- 
fore, my opinion is, that they will attack us. However, 3 mu 
are as capable of forming an opinion upon this subject as I am : 
and as I have frequently told you, when an officer in 3^our 
situation tells me that he has business to settle in l^Lngland of 
paramount importance to him, I cannot object to his going 
there, if he thinks proper ; and you will therefore go, if you 
wish it^ by the packet, and take Captain Cotton with you. 

“ I will just observe to you, however, that seven generals 
have gone, or are going, home from this army, and there is not 
now one remaining in it, who came out with the army, except- 
ing General Alexander Campbell, who has been in England.” 
Remonstrance, although supported aud strengthened by a tacit 
reference to liis own enduring firmness and courage, proved 
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vain ; this gallant officer renewed his unwelcome correspond- 
mce at an early date, and extorted a permission which it 
would have been more meritorious to have refused. “ I see 
no reason,” said Wellington, “why I should depart from the 
rule I have laid down for myself in these applications. Officers 
(general officers in particular) are the best judges of their own 
private concerns ; and although my opinion is, that there is no 
private concern that cannot be settled by instruction and power 
of attorney, and that, after all, is not settled in this manner, 
I cannot refuse leave of absence to those who come to say that 
their business is of a nature that requires their personal super- 
intendence. But entertaining these opinions, it is rather too 
much, that I should not only give leave of absence, but approve 
of the absence of any, particularly a general officer, from the 
army. It is certainly the greatest inconvenience to the service, 
that officers should absent tiiemselves as they do, each of them 
requiring, at the same time, that when it shall be convenient 
to return, he shall find himself in the same situation as when 
he left the army. In the mean time, who is to do the duty ? 

How am 1 to be responsible for the army ? Is Colonel 

a proper substitute for General Craufiird, in the command of 

our advanced posts? or General for Sir Stapleton 

Cotton, in the command of the cavalry ? J may he obliged 
to coment to the absence of an officer, but I vaanot ajyprove 
of it. I repeat, that you know the situation of affairs as well 
as I do, and you have my leave logo to England, if yon think 
proper; as also Captain (Jot ton.” 

While the comrnande. in-chief was thus remonstrating, in 
the doiJde relation of friend and general, and demonstrating 
how sensibly nlive he w\ns to the injurious consequences that 
were likely to attend such a sudden and extensive desertion 
of duty by tin* superior officers, the “ Morning Chronicle,” 
newspaper, actually taunted him with fatuity in releasing his 
mo?*'t valualde officers at a moment obviously fraught with peril, 
anJi, in the very front of his ov. a public despatches, which com- 
plained of their untimely secession. That partial, but powerful 
political organ thus formally announced the arrival of the military 
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absentees: “A number of officers of distinction — Generals Hill, 
Leitb, the Marquis of Tweeddale, Sir Stapleton Cotton, anc 
others — have arrived in town from Portugal. Such is the state 
of security in which Lord Wellington appears to consider that 
country, that he has given leave of absence to a number of his 
officers. No apprehension seems to be entertained by him, of 
the early approach of the enemy, and therefore they think the 
reinforcements in theChannel (where they were detained for six 
weeks) will have ample time to join the army at Lisbon.” Tliis 
calumny has been already refuted by extracts from Lord 
Wellington’s despatches, which are anterior in date, and of 
wdiich the editor could not have been ignorant. The njinisterial 
journals, in support of a cause, to which by interest, perhaps by 
principle also, they were devoted, spoke in loud and undisguised 
terms of disapprobation, of the return of so many general 
officers, and rendered their conduct so unpopular, that absence 
was no longer relaxation ; and several of them, voluntarily 
curtailing their privilege, returned to the post of honour. 

The secretary at war, alarmed by the repeated assertions of 
the opposition journals, “ that Lord Wellington had sent home 
his generals at a most ill-judged time,”^' communicated his 
apprehensions to his lordship, and received the following 
answer, a document which is necessary to the completion of 
that chain of evidence by which the despondents and calumnia- 
tors of that day were fettered : “I assure you, that the departure 
of the general officers from the army w^as as much agjunst iny 
inclination, as their arrival in England was injurious to the 
public interests. I did every thing in my power to prevail 
upon them not to go — but in vain; and I acknowledge that it 
has given me satisfaction to find that they have been roughly 
handled in the newspapers. The consequence of the absence 
of some of them has been, that in the late operations 1 have 
been obliged to be the general of cavalry, and of the advanced 
guard, and the leader of two or three columns, sometimes on 

• Gi'n. Fa.no, tlio Hon. Colniu?! IUwmIl*, Lion tenant- Coloiiol Canipbell, Ma jor 
Harvey, and spvrral othfra, Jaiidedat Portsmouth, from the “ Comiorantj" on the 
I4th of .Ian nary, 1811. 
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the Hanic day. I have requested Colonel Torrens not to allow 
any general officer to come out, in future, who is not willing to 
declare that he has no private business to recall him to England, 
and that he will remain with the army as long as it shall stay 
in the Peninsula.” 

Finding the current of public feeling setting strongly against 
the flood of falsehood that flowed from their journals, the 
opposition abandoned the truant ollicers to that indignation 
which some few of theun justly encountered, and, with a species 
of affinity for agitation, when one subjo(*t was dropped, began 
eagerly and instantly to act destructively upon a second. I'he 
great leader of our armies, being now about to throw off tl)e 
mystery in which his vast plans w'cre veiled, and to stand con- 
fessed before the world as a con.summate general and politician, 
the despondents hastcuied to discharge the last poisoned shaft 
that lingered in the (piiver; and the new species of venom, in 
which it was dipped before it flew, consisted in attributing 
Wellington’s success solely to a series of unavoidable accidents, 
which marred the masterl}' plots of that experienced officer to 
whom ho was oppose<l. The following extract, from the lead- 
ing journal of the despondents, evinces their chagrin at the 
failure of the enemies of ICngland, and, if quoted without a refe- 
roiu e. might readily pass for a ])ar«agraph from the JMomteur. 
“ Masseua undoubtedly would have taken the capital if he 
could, but if his iiuidetjuate means deprived him of that glory, 
he acqulroii the credit of paralyzing the supeu-ior forces of I.ord 
Wellington until he could bid defiance to their utmost oftbrU. 
J^ord rnroA- /com ftis trmive^ to lapse into ilia- 

sf' fis h * le*>s rharaeteristiv of anjastl/iahlc want ff intellis*'enet\ 
and er/oneons '••(dement. When tlie net is spread, Eoril 
tVelliiigtou will find that material obstacles so situated 
are not insc'|)a ‘able ; but even if the campaign does not close 
with eata.^troph(?, military men will argue, that it has not been 
cot ducted with due regard to tlie relative means of the invad- 
ing and defending armies, .*iid, that the mere posse.ssion of 
f ishon is not aii object of suflicient worth, to justify the appro- 
priation of near one hundred thousand men to its defence. 

JIT. o 
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'J'lie artMi*! clioson for tlie striigi^le, against the whole dispos- 
able power of J-Vane(', has not been selected with due atten- 
tion to the most essential principle of military positions.” — 
Such a commentary, whctlicr emanating from total ignorance, 
or wilful misrc'presentation, reflects lasting discredit upon its 
fabricators, and ])resents a salutary warning to partisans in 
})olitics. 'Fhe ])recGding memorable but insulting paragraph 
was the last hitter draught which the jealous, disappointed, 
desjionding ])arty were permitted to administer to the hero wlio 
saved their lives and their country ; this was the dying twang 
that resounded from tlunr relaxed bowstring; the arm that 
directed the weapon of wickedness sinUh'nly lost its power; the 
monster to whom it belonged was, in a moment of surprise, 
shorn of his strength, 'i'he s|>rings from wliieh the poisoned 
river flowed, now' received a correcting antidote, and poured 
forth sweet waters. "Jlie picture that had before been 
paintcKl with colours h(^th false and glaring, as if touciuM] by a 
mystic wand, suddenly exhibited a tone more mild, subdued, 
and assimilated to truth. All these transformation.s wore tiie 
immediate result of a dispensation of providen(‘e, the serious 
indisposition of King (George the 111. and tlic a])])uintment of 
the Prince of Wales as regent, with restrictions as to the execu- 
tive power at lirst, hut, after the cxj/iration of a year, in full 
sovereignty, he despondents had always looketl with conli- 
dence to the friendship of the Prince of Wales; with him they 
had spent so many of those Attic nights, on wlsicli both parties 
reflected with jwoper pride ; these aeeoinplished scholars, 
statesmen, ('rators, poets, in fact, this galaxy of talent, that 
surrounded the heir-a})parent, lent him the liisln' (*f their 
learning, in return for that (►f his ro)’al frioudslii[) : and when 
that prince ascended the throne, they beheld the hark of hope, 
w'ith anchor weighed and ; ails unfiii l- .i, re ady to hear the long- 
expected freight to the haven of happiness; but, wlule they 
looked, a strange boat approached, and reached the vessel’s side, 
and the pilot, stretching out his hand, helped each passenger re- 
spectfully on board, then, taking his i)laee at the helm, steered 
his bark away from the shore, and was soon out of sight Like 
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^oung Henry of Monmouth, the libertine prince excluin^ed the 
f Warmth of youth for the reserve ami coldness of moi e matured 
years, and passing over all his early associates, snapping in an 
instant the strongest ties of friendship, he e>:])i'essed his deter- 
mination to retain those ministers and oliicers of state who 
then served liis royal father, and thus, unceremoniously, dismiss- 
ing from his favour that powerfid partj^, with whose feelings he 
had so wantonly sported, expressed his approbation of the 
existing cabinet in the most umjualified terms. Willi this 
oxtraordiiuivy, unforest' lmj, and almost un[>aralleled event, the 
iio[)es of the despondonts, of attaining po\\er,\tere given to the 
winds; tiieir spirit was broken; those wlio possessed pecuniaiy 
independence and hereditary rank withdrew with disgust at 
sucli a violation of the elaiiiis of friendsliip ; those w ho w ere 
delicient in such resources, now weighed more calmly the con- 
sequences irritating a government which they could ne\er 
hope to dis[)lace, by calumniating the gn'atest warrior and 
diphmiatist Kngland t'ver saw. This was an im}>ortant event, 
a remarkable e[)<)ch in the life of Lord \\’eHing[on : bad the 
dt'spondeiits succeeded to jiower, which they might very mitu- 
raily have expected, one of their first measures would have 
been bis removal, and perhaps, to preserve coJisistency, with 
circimistanees of disgrace : at ail events, tliey could not possi- 
bly have dared to continue the war, after the denunciations they 
had uttered against the foreign policy of Lords C’astlereagh, 
ldv<*vpool, and Wellesley, so that the hori)’s career of glory 
would either have boee- ^u.-pended or sl<qqK’d for ever. In this 
instance, certainly, fovtuu favoured the Uritisli chieftain, for the 
(b' qaiii 'cuts were crushed by the silent working of a system 
which a wise Pn" ideiice alone controlled. 

It has frequently been observed, that a state of inai tion is 
destiuctive to ihc discipline, and subversive of sub'ordiuation, 
amojigst large bodies of men assembled togetliei on any occa- 
sion : numbers have always lieen found as impatient of rest as 
of restraint, hence it followeil, that when the allied army were 
IV it on the march, or preparing prospective plans of attack or 
defence, the men lajised into irregularity, or yielded to some 
new^ speeit's of intiuence, ealcnlated to weaket? the ties that 
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bound them to their officer^, and, in some instances, even 
to sap the foundations of their military allegiance. The state 
of rest in which the British continued in their cantonments of 
Cartaxo, was favourable to the nitroduction and extension of 
MelhoiUsm amongst the men — an event that caused much 
uneasiness to the commander-in-chief: had he been deficient in 
practical experience, history must liave presented him with 
many memorable examples of etjui vocal sincerity, and of the 
gross abuse of the sacred ministry, hy giving a specious pre- 
text for the entrance of intrigues into the encampment of a 
numerous army, and for the dissemination of levelling, (npud- 
izing, and selfish dottlrincs. Lord Wellington altrihuted the 
assaults of sectarianism upon the jnoteslant principl(‘S of liis 
soldiers, to the inability, or rather insulliciency, of the military 
chaplains. He conceived that the sti|)cnd allowed to these use- 
ful men did not secure the services of the soundest scholars, or 
most pious persons. He believed that the income, while they 
w^ere abroad, was sudiciently good, but that of retired chaplains 
after service, not so ; and, that the peiiotl of service rc(p\ired 
of them was too long. His lordship conceived that a man 
could scarcely bo eligible to be an anny-trliaplaiii till he was 
six or eight and twenty, after an expensive education,* and it 
could not be asserted that the pay of a retired chaplain, at 
thirty-six years of age, was ecjuivalent to what any respectable 
person would have ac(piired, had he followed any other line of 
the clerical profession besides the army. Ho thought, Ifierefore, 
that the period of service should be reduced from ton to six 
years, without leave of absence, excepting on account of health, 
and that the pay of the retired chaplain ought to he aug- 
mented. 'riiese considerate views his lordship siihniitted to 
the ad jutant-general of the forces, ( Lieutenaiit-Cjleneral Calvert) 
in an earneftt aiifl pressing communication, from which the fol- 
lowing passage is (‘xtracted. “ My reason for making these sug- 
gestions is, that really we do not get respectable men for the ser- 
vice. I have one excellent young man in this army, Mr. Driscall,* 

♦ “ Tliif! p:f*ntlpninM nMntiimei with the army till the end of the war ; he w'as 
also with the .inny in tlie l.ow' Countries and Frame tVom IHli to 18JS, and 
w: s jtfiei w.irrl.'. eiiiiile at ^tiallilield>aye.'’ — Noff, Colond (hinvixn!^ to the 
tVdVnttjlcm Dcsfi/ik'lu's. 
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who is attached tohoad-qnarters, and who has nevcT been one 
moment absent from his doty; but I have not seen another 
who has not applied, and made a pitiable case for leave of ab- 
sence immediately after his arrival; and excepting Mr. Denis at 
Lisbon, who was absent all last year, I believe Mr. Briscall is 
the only chaplain doing duty. 1 am very anxious upon this sub- 
ject, not only for the desire which every man must have, that 
so many persons as there are in the army, should have the 
advantage of religious instruction, hut from a knowledge that it 
is the greatest support and .aid to military discii)line and order,’* 
It liad likewise come to Lord Wellington's knowledge that there 
were two or three Metliodist meetings in the town of Ciirtaxo, 
of which one was in the Guards. 'The men met in the even- 
ings, sang psalms, .and, occasionally, Sergeant Stephens gave 
them a sermon. Mr. Briscall kept his eye on these jjcople, 
.and would have given notice to the commander-in-chief, had 
he observed anything that demanded his interference; and sucli 
were the conduct and character of that gentleman, that his 
iiitiiience was materially instrumental in arresting the growth 
. of enthusiasm amongst the soldiers, 'J'here was a Methodist 
ineetingalso in tlio ninth regiment, which two officers attended ; 
and it w.as in vain tliat the comrnamiing officer remonstrated 
with them upon the consccjuences of their example. “ Here, 
and in siiicdar instances,” said Lord Wellington, “we want the 
.issistance of a respectalde clergyman . By his personal influence 
and advice, and by that of true religion, he would moderate 
the zeal and enthusiasm of these geiitlemou, and prevent their 
meetings trom being mls\.'nievous, if he did m\l prev.ail upon 
tliem I discontinue them entirely. T'his is the only 
uiodc by \Giicli, tii iny opinion, we can touch these things; the 
meetings of soldiers in their cantonments, to sing psalms, or 
hear a sermon read by one of their comrades, is, in the abstract, 
per fectly iiinoccnt, and it is a better way of spending ilieir 
time than many others to wh’^di they are addicted ; but it may 
become otherwise; and yet, till ///c ahnse has made some pro- 
gress, the commanding ufliccr wouUl have no knowledge of it, 
nor could he interfere. Even at last his interference must be 
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guided by discretion, otherwise he will do more harm than 
good ; and it can in no case be so effectual as that of a respect- 
able clergyman. I wish, therefore, the number of respectable 
and efficient clergyincn with the army to be increased.” 

Guid(Hl by that dis(*retion, the value of which Lord Welling- 
ton so clearly demons! rates, in his commentary upon the scrip- 
tural instruction of the army, he prudently abstained from tany 
open interference in controlling the religious sentiments of his 
soldiers ; he had always been an advocate for religious tolera- 
tion, and uniformly evinced the most refined delicacy towards 
the religion and the clergy of every country in which it had 
been his lot to carry on war. Incapable, therefore, of exercis- 
ing any severity towards his own countrymen, while he 
showed forbearance and liberality to the stranger, he allowed 
those enthusiastic feelings to expand, lose their elasticity, and 
fade away ; and Methodism in the army was nearly extinct, 
when the war was revived by the movements of Massena. 

While sectarianism cre|)t into the allied cantonments, 
treason was actively pursuing her loathsome ollice. 'Phe 
Fidafgos, at Lisbon, had succeeded in opeming a systematic 
correspondence with the enemy’s head-([uarteis, at 'lorres 
Novas, '^llie whole of this secret correspondence w as managed 
by General Pamplona, who himself comnuuiicated with indi- 
viduals in Lisbon ; and the Fidalgos, in the j’’rench party at 
Torres Novas, also corresponded with their fiimilies and friends. 
The messengers on these occasions were veudeu's oF coffee, 
sugar, and other goods, which they carried into the enemy’s 
lines, and disposed of at exorbitant prices ; nini, as a recom- 
mendation to their customers, they became the bearers of letters 
to and fro. Besides these small mercbf'.nts, some of (he inhabit- 
ants of Torres Novas bad been employed by the enemy in the 
capacity of couriers, (iarriers, and spies ; but, being badly 
paid, and ill-treated, they tlid not perform their functions with 
alacrity or regularity, and seldom returned a second time. 

Intercourse and traffic of such a dangerous character and 
tendency, demanded the most immediate imtice of the cornman- 
der-in-ebief, who endeavoured to check lliem by means of the 
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ouf posts of the army ; by giving the inhabitants, on the several 
lines of road, rewards for stopping all strangers passing through 
their villages, and all persons engaged in such traffic as has 
just been described; and, to quicken their zeal, the goods 
stoj)pcd were to he divided amongst the discoverers. Lord 
VVelliiigton also solicited the co-operation of the police of 
Lisbon, in watching closely all persons related to, or connected 
w’ith Pamplona and the Portuguese Pidalgos at 'Forres Novas, 
and noting carefully all arrivals from Torres Novas and Thomar, 
which were the only towns where the inhabitants had stayed, 
and from whom the enemy could get assistance of this descrip- 
tion. — “It is astonishing/’ observed Lord Wellington, “how 
accurately informed we find the enemy of every thing. The 
Marquess de la ilomnna’s death, the king’s illnes.s (George 
111.) the prospe(!t of the regency, and the probable change in 
the ministry, w'ore well known to them : and these events were 
considered likely to he productive of great benefit to the 
French cause. They say they get the newspapers : but I 
rather doubted that, till 1 found out the traffic in sugar and 
coflee. If they can got those articles, they can get, not only 
news])apers,hut anything else they please.’’ Thccommandcr-in- 
<*hief solicited the assistance of Mr. Charles Stuart in checking 
this monstrous inconvenience; but the same remedy that cured 
the disease of religious enthusiasm amongst the soldiers, 
namely, renewal of hostilities, proved efficacious in removing 
this malady also. It cannot be said that Lord Wellington was, 
in this instance, taken by 'urprise, at the eflrontery or baseness 
of the Fidalgos, wliose character he had thus briefly sketched in 
a letter t Mr. Charles Stuart in the summer of 1810: “The 
? idalguj in I’ortugal protect every vagabond, high or low; and 
the goverriinoiit tremble at the very name of a Fidalgo. But 
we must fon^e them to do their duty, if possible.” 

For somi^ time the cause of Spain, the conduct of its govorn- 
meot, the operations of its armi s, and success or failure of their 
arms, have been passed over, for the ])urposo of preserving a 
coiitinuous chain in the memoirs of the great man, whose 
eventful life forms the subject of tliese pages, and of giving an 

nm. 
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intentional ])ref(.'i*enc*e to his individual thoughts, words, and 
aetions, above the general history of the Spanish M ar ; hut it 
is now, and in this place, necessary to present a brief retrospect 
of the proceedings of the national assembly of Spain, in wliose 
decrees Lord Wellington took a personal part, and whose inis- 
condnet and cruelty had nearly occasioned the destruction of 
the liberties of the Peiiinsula. 

At the most unpromising period of the Spanish M^ar, Mhen 
their bravest ofli(?ers were Muthout armies, the nation without 
pecuniary vesoiircos, and the guerilla hands alone maintaining 
any show of resistance to the enemy, the Spanish senate was 
called together at Cadiz, with all the form and ceremony custo- 
mary in tlie best govcrn<Hl kingdoms, and at periods of the most 
profound peace. Lord Wellington, from the commencement, 
foresaw the monstrous stature which this national assembly 
M'ould soon attain ; he was familiar with llie boasting, indolent 
character of those who were eligible to hecoiiui rej)rosontatives, 
and w ell remembered the neglect of all formor po])ular assem- 
blies of Sjiain, in raising, disciplining, paving, or supporting 
an army. In many letters, of a j)u])li(; and private character, 
he expressed his apprehensions as to the future c.omluct of 
this body ; and ihc! result of their deliberations fully justified 
his fears. Several years had been concumed by political 
headers in fruitless efforts to convene a national assembly, and 
it M^-is not until the close of 1810, and vvlien the war i]i Portu- 
gal, tlirough the genius aial firmness of Wellington, 'x'gan to 
assume a brighter aspect, that this long cherished object was 
effected. The supreme junta, assuming the })rerogative of 
royalty, defined the (jualificatitms of candidates, appiLded the 
number of representatives, and the d ly of a-isemhlago. d’hoy 
decided that all persons not under the age of twenty -five years, 
not enjoying a pension, or holding an office of emolument under 
government, not indebted to the state, and not labouring under 
any corporeal infirmity, or stained in* the commission of crime, 
were eWg'dAc to seats m t\m assembly of the cottes. Eadi 
city retained its ancient })riviloge, uiidiminished, of returning 
representatives ; every provincial junta was to be represented 
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by a single deputy, and the provinces exercised the elective 
franchise to the extent of one member for every fifty thousand 
souls. In this popular parliament the colonies were entitled 
to representatives, and twenty-six natives of those dependen- 
cies, but then resident in Spain, were to represent the 
interests of those extensive nossessions. As the greater 
part of Spain was virtually occupied by the enemy, the 
inhabitants could not exercise that freedom of choice to which 
they had been admitted ; and many of those upon whom the 
selection fell, were either detained by fear of capture, or 
arrested by the FVench on their way to Cadiz. To compen- 
sate this deficiency, eighty-six supplementary members were 
chosen in Cadiz, and those districts in which freedom of elec- 
tion wMs practicable, and with which that city possessed an 
open communication ; and from this number of associates, 
vacancies amongst the members were filled up. It formed part 
of the original plan of the new legislative assembly, to con- 
struct an upper house, and to model their system after that of 
England ; but republican principles were more deeply rooted, 
even in Spain, than had been imagined, and not only was that 
idea abandoned, but the grandees and dignitaries of the 
church, in the general demolition of temporal distinctions, 
were plat ed upon the same footing as all other candidates, 
and, therefore, necessitated to rely on their popularity for the 
certainty of their return. Had secret emissaries from their 
enemies furui shed the plan of the new assembly, its principles 
could not have boon riioii^ lU acconlauee with those of France; 
and the '‘onsecpiences of this unnatural form of government, 
v'hich were fore.t.en by Lord Wellington, and against which 
he -•warned the nation, laid the foundation of a breach of 
friendship between Spain and England, that entailed years 
of suffering upon the Spanish people. 

The first public meeting of this great popular assembly took 
place on the twenty-first of beptembev, 1810, and Its objects, 
it . measures, its probable consequences, excited deep anxiety 
at every court in Europe. Their very first act was to declare 
the sovereignty of the people, by assuming to themselves the 

111. K 
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title of majesty, M'hile the regency was permitted to enjoy 
the inferior rank and style of higlmess. That the assembly of 
the cortes in 1810 originated in premature speculations on the 
extension of the liberties of the Spanish people, appears from 
the initial enactments of this body, and their worse than fruit- 
less labours. Propriety, prudence, patriotism, dictated the 
acknowledgment of I'erdinand’s indefeisible right to the 
throne* as an opening declaration, and basis of future proceed- 
ings ; but not many weeks after, the same assembly asserted 
that the right of Carlotta, princess of Brazil, was superior and 
hereditary, and they would have proceeded to govern the king- 
dom in her name, if Lord Wellington had not deterred them by 
ridiculing their folly, inconsistency, and falsehood. Having in 
one of their first decrees acknowledged allegiance to their 

* To this (lorrcp tlipy bound thonisclvos liy tlu‘ followin^^ spirited and i)atn- 
otie proclamation. “ Tlic cortes, {general and cxtruonliicijy, in eonforniily witli 
thoir dceroooftlic tW(‘iity- fourth of Decemln’r of lust your, 1810, in which they 
declare null and void the renuin iutions niiide at Huyonne l)y the legitinialo 
kinjr of Spain and the Indies, ,Sir. 1). I'Vrnandu VII., not only from his want 
of liberty, l)nt frojn want of the essential and indi>pensa]»le eireuinstfince, the 
consent of the nation, deelarc that they will not aeknowledi;^*, hiit will hold 
for null, and of no elfect, every net, tieaty, eoiiventiori, or trausaetion, of 
whatever kind or niitun' they may have been, anihorizj'd by tl'c kin^t while he 
remains in tlic state of o])pression ujid dejjriviition of l.berty in which he now 
is, whether in the eonntiy <»f llie enemy, or within Spain, while lii.s royal person 
is snrroimdod by the arms, and UiubT direct or ifidirect inllncncc, oU ilm usurper 
of his crown ; as the nation will never consider him as free, nor render him 
obedience, until it shall see him ni the midst of hi.s faithful su])jects, and in 
the Ixjsom of the national conii;ress whn h now exists, or hereafter may exist in 
the government formed by the eortc.^. They de< lare at llie same time, that 
every <*ontraventU)ii of this decree shall be eemsidered by the natif'!i an act 
hostile to the country, imd tlie olfender .shall 1 k' amen;tble to all the rigour of 
the laws. Ajid, fuially, tlie cortes declare that .he gem runs nation wltom they 
represent will never lay down its arms, norli.stcn to any proposition for aeltom- 
modation, of whatever kind it may be, wdncli shall not be preceded by tlie total 
.evaciiaiion of Spain l)y tlie troops which have so imjitslly invaded it; .since 
the cortes, as w’cll as the whole nation, art* resolved to fight incessantly till they 
have* seeured the holy religion of their ancestors, the liberty of tlieir beloved 
monarch, and the absolute indepenvlencc and integrity of the monarchy. The 
eovincil of regency, that this may be known and piinetnally observed throughout 
the whole e.\tent of the SiuiTii.sli dominions, shall cause this to be printed, piib- 
lisl;cd^atid^eulated.--Afo\zo Canijjo, President: J. Mahtini;/, .I.Azna- 
;3ecretaf i e s.” 
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ssovereigii, in their next they proclaimed unrestricted freedom 
in numerous points, and with resolutions that came recom- 
mended by wisdom and liberality, but which were not suited 
to the existing state of Spain, nor adhered to by the legislators 
themselves. It was, amongst other things, declared that the 
cession of the crown to a member of the family of Napoleon 
should be viewed with abhorrence ; that any member of the 
cortes should be held infamous, and dejjrived of liis seat, who 
accepted of pecuniary reward from the executive. T'hc free- 
dom of the press was one of their earliest boons to the nation, 
and Spanish eloquence never shone more brilliantly than in 
the beautiful pleadings of Arguelles for the admission of his 
countrymen to this inestimable benefit. These were not the 
only regulations of a tendency appiirently beneficial to Spain, 
which this national council, in its republican spirit, enacted : 
committees w'ere appointed also for expediting litigation, and 
delivering the jails ; and numerous useful reforms were pro- 
poso<l, confessed to be called for b}' the necessities of the 
people, but entrusted to the conduct of public functionaries 
armed with too much authority — or to committees from the 
cortes, with too little interest in the cases,' to be active. 

'iliose to whom the exercise of po\^ er was a novelty, having 
played w ith the bauble, forgot the relish; those who had enjoyed 
its possession before, as members of local juntas, returned 
1.0 those abuses of trust, and to those acts of injustice and 
cruelty, which had disgraced the national cliaracter, and dis- 
gusted tboiv allies. No j-ersons, or party, felt deeper indigna- 
ti.an the regency, which was in fact deposed by the 
privation of its s .perior title; and they watched every occasion, 
either to recover their rank, or retaliate upon their rivals. 
At this period, an exiled prince of Franco, the Duke of Orleans, 
afterwards Louis Pliilippe, king of the French, was resident 
at Palermo, where he occasionally employed his great talents 
ii' improving his very limited means of subsistence : to this 
ilhistrious man, the regency addressed themselves, invited him 
to enter Spain, assume the command of an army composed 
partly of French soldiers, and carry on a desultory warfare 
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on the French border. The duke accepted the invitation, 
and, sailing from Palermo, landed at Tarragona, where he met 
with an unfavourable reception; upon which he immediately 
re-embarked, and steered for Cadiz : here he was treated with 
much respect by Lieutenant-General Graham, and by the 
Spanish authorities over whom the regency had influence or 
control; and it was the design of this body to place the duke in 
such a position and command, that, with his assistance, they 
would have been enabled to suppress tho local juntas, and over- 
come the cortes. But the national council, suspecting the object, 
in an abrupt and unworthy manner ordered the duke to quit 
the Spanish territories within twenty-four hours from the date 
of their decree ; by which they unintentionally saved this excel- 
lent man from the pain of having invaded his native land ; or 
most probably preserved him from a cruel death at the hands of 
the French authorities, for had he been taken prisoner, he would 
most assuredly have been destroyed. Lord Wellington disap- 
proved of the invitation that was sent to the duke, anxiously 
hoped, for his own honour, that he would reject it, and regretted 
the difficulties in which his misfortunes and the intrigues of 
Spain had involved so amiable a person,* In addition to the re- 
jection of the Duke of Orleans’ services as an act of the regency, 
the cortes pmceorled to the dissolution of that body, and to the 
reconstruction of one analogous ; substituting a triumvirate 
instead of a council of five. The new regency consisted of 
General Joachim Blake, Admiral Pedro Agar, and Gabriel 
Cisgar, the governor of Cartlmgena. Blake and C-isgar being 
absent at the time of the election, two substitutes //ro tempore 
were appointed, one of whom, the Wanpioss do Palacio, having 
expressed some doubts as to the nature of the qualification oath, 
tendered to him on the occasion, and a})pearing to find a dif- 
ficulty in reconciling its tenor w ith that of the pledge he had 
given to be taithfiil to his king, he was instantly denounced as 

^ J’ai’soiivont rogivtt« Ic mulheur qui arrive a\i Due d’Orlei-us. C’est 
Ui. ]»rincc estiituiblc pur son curaclere, scsgviiuls tah'ns, et sh leputation: qiii 
uurait pii faire beuucoiip pourrottu nuilheurcuse contr^e ,” — Lord Wcflinyton fo 
Cetiiral Dumeui in. 
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one who was unworthy of a public trust, and deserving only of 
the contempt and hatred of his country. The new regency 
entered upon their duties with more alacrity and independence 
than was agreeable to the cortes, but they were so strenuously 
supported by the advice, example, and authority of Lord Wel- 
lington, that they carried on a successful and important oppo- 
sition to that assembly. But the great political disgrace and 
error of this national council, was the exposure of their meditated 
tyranny towards their American dependencies. Instead of con- 
fessing their gratitude to those remote colonies for assistance, 
both pecuniary and personal, in the struggle with France, they 
professed openly, that those vast possessions, with their many 
millions of people, should not dare to think, speak, or act for 
themselves; that they should follow the fortunes of Spain, 
Avliatever those might be ; ami, if slavery was to be the lot of the 
mother-country, the Spanish Americans were thereby bound to 
accept of it as their portion also. This declaration plainly 
indicated the tyrannous character of the Spanish senate, and 
told the colonists what consideration and mercy were reserved 
for tliera. Its eiroct, therefore, was immediate, and the arrival 
of the intelligence in America was simultaneous with the burst- 
ing forth of one great and general insurrection, by which the 
yoke (»f Spain was shaken off for ever. 

From this brief view of tlio early measures and conduct of 
the cortes, the justice of Lord Wellington’s opinions is estab- 
lished : he prcvent<‘d that rash, intriguing assembly from 
violating their oaths of dlcgiauee to their king — from exciting 

wai ef succession -from withdrawing the Spanish army from 
FoitugaJ - ;;u(l ulvised them to cultivare new relations with 
the wisi'st and best men of tlieir country, many of whom had 
fallen victims to their power and malignity.* The factious 

‘ Tlu? proix'odiugs of tliis iioluble iisseiiibly were altciuled with result-* ruinous 
t<' the ctiuso of Spain, und deplorable as related to the fate of the most exemplary 
leii of that period. Many of them* t amiable, amongst the Spanish aristocracy, 
.vere doomed to perpetual solitude within the narrow boundaries of their 
private domains, during the Peninsular war, by the intrigues and viciousness of 
individuals in the cortes ; but not being conspicuous as military leaders, their 
sorrows and their sufferings have found no place in history. There is little 
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and foolish proceedings of the regency, the growth of secta- 
rianism among his soldiers, the mischievous exposure of the 

or no doubt that the indisposition of the brave Uoniana was increased, and 
that a malady wbicli, under ordinary eircuinstances, would have passed away 
after the iniliction of some hours of pain, was heightened into an irremediable 
visitatioii, by tlic excitement which printed calumnies on his character pro- 
duced. Spiiin Avas not suflieicntly educated to derive advantage from the free- 
dom of the press j and Romana felt that the unjust imimtations tluowii out 
by the press, not only endangered his life, and diminished liis induence over 
his ignorant followers, but reached what was dearer to a great man than life — 
p« his honour. Lord Wellington perceived that the weapon was too sharp for 
such inexperieneed hands, and would have withheld that gift of liberty of the 
press until the nation was better pre]>an*d for its acceptance and apju’cciation ; 
but, before liis warning voice was beard, the arrow bad sjjcd, and the best 
friend of Spain was counted amongst the first victims of the impolicy of the 
eovles. However the ;u\vocivtcs of popular parliaments, without Buperior 
control, or any balancing-weight, may palliate the conduct of the cortes in the 
instance of Romaita, and lay all (h(‘ fortune of bis caily death to the account 
of bis ruling destiny, the cruel fate of Albufjucrque is all their own. This 
brave soldier, whose premature d<*atb has before been noticed, fell a vi(‘tim to 
sensibility. In liis lionounilde exile, as ambas!>a<loi -extraordinary from Spain 
to the British court, he felt too acutely the ingratitude of his eoiuUry, and the 
baseness of the iirovisional government. At first, this indignant hero and 
spirited patriot nisolved upon drawing up a vindication of liis conduct, and 
actually published a quarto volume on the subject, entitled “ .Mainfirsfo ikl 
Duque dr. Alhuqucrqi'i , averai dn su vondurtu con h Junta dc Cadu, y An dm del 
Exercifo de su Caryo a aquctla Plaza"' Tliis defence was foUovted by a direct 
ajinlication to the vile authors of his grief, in these words : “ I am extremely 
anxious to continue rny services for the protection of my country in a military 
situation, being persuaded, that in re.sumiiig my duties in tlmt profession, I can 
render myself more useful than in the circu'ni stances lam now jdaced.” While 
the treaty for the restointion of this injured man, to the rank he so much 
honoured, was in progress, a letter appeared in the public journals on the 
twelfth of January, 1811, addressed to the Duke of Albuquerque f om the 
cortes of Spain, in which that able soldier and loyal viubjeet is designatiMl 
*‘ari impudent caliminiator, and an enemy to the uell-bcing of his eomitry.” 
Although these jiainful falsehoods wen* retracted, and the same infamous 
assembly soon after voted “tiiat Albuquerque had deserved well of his coun- 
try, and that he .should be sent for to resume his military command,” the 
retraction came too late ; a paroxysm of nicntal agony had seized on his too 
sensitive mind, and the gloriou.s spirit of Albuquerque had tied, before the 
grovelling confession of his slanderers reached t\m shores of Britain. 

'''he unmerited fate of so bravo and true a spirit cKcitecl the universal regret 
of the British public, who made a becoming oblation to bis memory by a 
stately funeral at the public cost. On the second of March, 181 1, his remains 
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contents of his despatches by the public journals, the secret 
correspondence established between the enemy at ''J''orrc8 
Novas and the disaffected in Lisbon — the abandonment of 
their duty by so many of his general olRcers at such a crisis — 
were all borne with equanimity by Lord Wellington, and all 
met with his usual firmness. He expected, however, that 
while he was engaged in keeping so many thousand enemies 
at bay, whom he had voluntarily drawn upon himself, the 
Spaniards, who had been relieved from their pressure, would 
have made efforts in proportion, to extricate themselves 
totally, act on the enemy’s rear, and in time relieve the allies. 
Hut, the siege of Cadiz was maintained without a movement — 
O’Donnel sustained bis reputation by a desperate, yet fruitless 
resistfince to the enemy in Catalonia, which his bravery at 
Vich attests — the Spanish forces in Castile were motionless — 
— Galicia had been released from the grasp of the French by 
Lord Wellington, yet neglected to repay the debt of gratitude 
by marching to his assistance at Torres Vedras. The garrison 
of Ilostalrich, however, displayed a spirit of endurance and 
gallantry that entitled them to the admiration of their country- 
men : besieged closely for four months, they submitted to the 
severest suflerings and most painful privations ; and wben their 
last ration was consumed, a body of fourteen hundred brave 
fellows, led on by the heroic governor Julian Fstrada, made a 
sally from the walls, and boldly attempted to cut their way 
tlirough the (mciny ; a large number succeeded, and reached to 

wvrv tfikcii IVfjm I’ortrnan-jjlaro to the Chapel Royal of Spain, Spanish-place, 
iVliint-ht^' ’i-scjiiare, uniere they lay in state for .sonie days, and were removed 
fheiic<‘ fo U (■stliIin^ Abbey, attended by one hundred carriages of the nobility, 
and a large body of military. Arrived at this inausoleutn of kings, philosophers, 
statesmen, and soldiers, the body was carried into Henry tlie Vllth’s Chapel, 
and laid i i the Ormond vault, at the east end, which was also the 4"m- 
porary dep(^^ilory of the remains of the great Duke of IMarlborongh, on the 
or>;asion of the state-funeral with which his remains were so justly honoured. — 
N kotlms of seusWjiUty are '.vlso to \k- found iu the lustovy of our own country, 
V mungstwhom, perhaps, George Canning is the most recent jmblio instance. 

• He died of a painful disease, aggnivatcd by unposinesx of mind, and the orer- 
excitenienl constHpient upon his elevati(m to the premiershi]). — This last prize 
of politictJ ambition be did not long possess — and never, j/orhaps, for a moment 
enjoyed, through failing health, and the bitUrncas tfoppmunfs." 
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Vich in safety, but the noble Estrada, and about three hundred 
of his companions, were unfortunately made prisoners. This 
misfortune, which reflected the highest merit on the gallant 
governor and the garrison, was followed, on the ensuing day, 
by the seizure of Las Med as islands, where the Spaniards had 
a port and sate asylum for shipping, the loss of which was 
irreparable. 1*7 1 ^ 

The conduct of the Arragonese contrlmitcd to increase the 
contempt in which the French had always held the Spanish 
forces : Lerida was taken by Marshal Suchet after five days 
cannonading, and that inhuman officer ordered an indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter of the inhabitants found in the streets and 
houses : this systen\ of terror, a system which Oliver Cromw^ell 
so inhumanly adopted to crush the Irish, hastened the fall of 
the fort of Mequinenza, seated on a lofty and precipitous rock, 
detached from all other objects, and protected on two sides by 
the Segre and Ebro rivers, whose conihionce occurs at this 
place. The garrison of M(!(punenza might have given an 
example of devotion to their country; hut the sanguinary 
scenes that Iiad so recently been cnaxdod at Lerida, by 
Sachet’s order, w'crc so dcejdy graven on the govei’iioris 
mind, that, after going through the forms of loyalty, be sur- 
rendered the fort, on the promise of mure morctiful treatment 
for himself and the garrison. The cruelty of Suchet on this 
occasion has been attributed to the most pitiful irmtives — 
passion, irritation, disap})oiiitmcnt, at the disgrace inflicted 
on his corps by the Spaniards at Valencia in tlic preceding 
part of the year. There!, Ventura (^aro had so anim.Tcd his 
followers by his example and eloquence, riiat they despised 
the best efibrts of Sachet’s army, that lay encamped before 
their walls in the rich vale called the Iluesta. The French 
general, seated securely in the “garden of Valencia,” resolved 
upon awaiting opportunity ; this might be created by a rash 
sally of the garrison, by the unequal courage which Spanish 
**rmies had so often shown, or perhaps treason might come to 
his assistance. In the latter hope his calculation nearly proved 
correct, but the traitors were discovered, put to immediate 
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death by the infuriated populace, and Suchet, despairing of 
winning the place, either by stratagem or courage, abandoned 
the siege, and marched northward. One effort was made, at the 
close of 1810 , by the governor of Cadiz, to dislodge or divert 
the enemy. Tliis expedition consisted of four thousand men, 
including a battalion of the eighty-ninth, the Spanish imperial 
regiment of Toledo, and some foreign deserters, under the com- 
mand of General Lord Hlaynejs who had been instructed to effect 
a descent on the coast of Malaga, and make a false attack 
upon Fraiigerola, in order to draw Sebastiani out of Malaga: 
the disembarkation was accomplished, and the demonstration 
successfid, but the general continuing to cannonade a place 
with light guns, against which heavier mcftl had proved inef- 
fectual, and mistaking two s(piadrons of the enemy’s cavalry 
that were in the act of charging his line, for Spanish horse, he 
was unfortunately taken prisoner ; part of bis detachment reco- 
vered their ships, several officers and many men were killed, 
and “ an expedition w'ell-contrived, and adequate to its object, 
was ruined by misconduct, and terminated in disaster and 
disgrace.” 

The intelligence wliioh Foy conveyed to Paris excited the 
emjioroi s displeasure against both Masseiia and Soult: the 
former was commanded to persevere in the chief, the only object, 
of his duty ill J\jrtugal ; the latter, to march on the Tagus, assist 
In the construction of a bridge across that river, and co-ope- 
ratr? with Massena “ in the destnivtiun of the Bntis/i*** 

This /i at of Napoleon (M-mmunicated motion to the corps of 
INfarshid Soult : and the advanced guard of his force under 
Alortier, about close of one year and opening of the next, 
entered Fstraraadura, from the grand rendezvous at Seville, 
where thirteen thousand men were assembled. When the news 

* Those \vcr»; the woivls of Napoleon’s despatch, and they arc characteris- 
tic the individiuil. His tlorid, pompous stylo, was well understood by the hero 
of the Nile, who tluis coiiiinoiits on .ts character: “ As I have Buonaparte's 
do patches now before me, I speak positively — he says, I am going to send off, 
to take Suez ami Damictta : but there is such bombast in his tetters^ that it is difju 
cult to (jet at the truth” — Clarke and M‘ Arthur’s Life of Nelson, Vol. ii. p. JS2, 
8vo. edition. 


Ill 
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of this operation reached Lord Wellington, he despatched Men- 
dizabal to defend the Guadiana to the last, and destroy the 
bridges of Medellin and Merida. Both Ballastevos and Men- 
dizabal acted with timidity, and retired, after little resistance, 
before the enemy ; while Spanish obstinacy, and eternal perse- 
verance in error, were illustrated by the report of the Spanish 
engineer, containing his reasons for the non-destruction of the 
bridges on the Guadiana : every argument put forward by that 
sapient officer carried on its front the stamp of folly, and in its 
structure its own refutation ; his real ground of opposition was 
that the order emanated from a British general. Thus unob- 
structed in their march, the enemy reached Merida on the eighth, 
and appeared befoi% Oliven^a on the eleventh of January. In 
this ill-constructed, indefensible fortress, four thousand Spanish 
troops had been inconsiderately left by Mendizahal, along 
with a brigade of artillery : not having any stores, heing without 
a competent leader, and having no definite object in view, after 
ten days* resistance, the garrison of Oliven^a surrendered to 
General Girard on the tweiity-sceond of January, and was im- 
mediately con verted into a place of arms for the corps of Marshal 
Soult, which was then advancing to the investment of Badajos. 

On the death of the Marquess de la llomana, the instructions 
which that general had received from Lord Wellington, rela- 
tive to taking up and defending a position on the heights 
of San Christoval, behind the Gevora, were transferred to Men- 
dizabal Badajos was strongly garrisoned, hut the supply of pro- 
visions was insufficient for a protracted siege. I’he force under 
Mendizahal amounted to ten thousand men, and the position 
which Lord Wellington had chosen for them, gave them the^ 
utmost advantage in harassing the enemy, and intercepting the 
progress of the siege ; while, with some trifling entrenchments, 
their own ground became so secure that they need not have ap- 
prehended anything from the enemy. Unequal to the arduous 
duty, Mendizahal became alarmed at the fall of a few^ shells 
within his encampment; and, removing from his strong ground 
between the river and fort of San Christoval, he occupied a 
position, the weakness of which was instantly perceived by the 
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enemy. Aided by the mists of early morning, Mortier crossed 
the Guadiana by a flying bridge, while six thousand of his men 
forded theGevora unperceived; and, when broad daylight was 
confessed, Mendizabal found his communication with San 
Cliristoval cut off by a squadron of the enemy, and his new 
position menaced on every side. He now, too late, remem- 
bered the advice of Wellington, for the torch was set to the 
funeral pile, and the inevitable conflict that followed was but 
a scene of flight and of slaughter. Upwards of three thousand 
Spaniards eftected their escape to Badajos, and Don Carlos de 
Espana succeeded in making a well-ordered retreat, with nearly 
one thousand more, to the strong fortress of Elvas ; but the 
cavalry, notwithstanding the meritorious efforts of Colonel 
Madden to rally them, and cover the retreat of the fugitives, 
imitated the ignoble example, became panic-struck, crossed 
the bridge at full gallop, and took shelter within the walls. 
T'his great shock annihilated the army of the once brave 
Itomana, but a kind l^rovidcnce had spared him the pain of 
witnessing its fall. The enemy now invested Badajos for- 
mally, and commenced the most vigorous measures ; but the 
governor, Don Rafael Monacho, was a man whom neither 
terror nor artifice could overcome, so that the prospect of 
subriiission was still remote. This brave man, however, was 
cut off but too early in the siege, having met his death from a 
cannon-shot in one of the covered ways, during a sally from 
thy walls : by this misfortune the hopes of Badajos were pre- 
maturely blighted, for ihe command devolved, from a brave 
aisd h .ncst man, upon one Imas, an example of the lowest 
qualitict) (»f his snecies. 

The unprosperous state of Spanish affairs occupied the 
serious atteiilion of Lord Wellington, who communicated the 
result of his reflections on this subject to his brother, Lord 
W<*llesley, at that period a member of the administration, 
'i nis able document claims ii:i,roduction on two grounds — as an 
(evidence of the numerous difficulties by which the hero was 
encompassed, and of the calm, bold mood in which he en- 
countered and finally conquered them. A few days previous 
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to the transmission of the clever and important letter, wliich 
shall presently be quoted, Lord Wellington called upon the 
secretary-at-war to remedy a grievance that had originated in 
his own country ; this was, the publication of those parts of 
his despatches which were meant to be private. “I enclose 
a new'spaper,” said his lordship, “giving an account of our 
w'orks, the number of guns and men in each, and for what 
purpose constructed. Surely it must be admitted, that those 
who carry on operations against an enemy, possessed of all the 
information which our newspapers give to the French, do so 
under singular disadvantages.” 'Phis complaint was so well 
founded, and to such a length did the evil extend, that it was 
notorious the French government derived the most authentic 
information of Lord Wellington’s intentions and circumstances, 
from the English newspapers. The misfortune was observed, but 
passed by as being without a remedy ; however, the state of the 
Portuguese finances, and the incorrigible obstinacy of the Spa- 
niards in resisting llritish interference, portending ruin to the 
Peninsular cause, were submitted to his brother’s consideration, 
by Lord Wellington, in the following perspicuous communica- 
tion : “ I should not now trouble you with this letter, if the sub- 
ject to which it relates did not appear to me to helong to your 
department, although its importance deserves tin- serious con- 
sideration of the whole government. 'J’he jnincipal object to 
which 1 wish to draw your attention is, the state of the 
pecuniary resources of the government of Poi lugal, as they 
appear upon the face of what has lately passed in w riting upon 
this subject. Although tiiere are provisions in Lisbon, in 
sufficient quantities to last the inhabitants and the army for a 
year, about twelve or fourteen thousand l^)rtugucse troops, 
which 1 have on the right of the 7ag*^s, are literally starving. 
Even those in the cantonments on the Tagus cannot got 
bread, because the government have nc(t money to pay for the 
means of transport. 'Fhe soldiers in the hi'spitals die, because 
the government have not money to pay for the hospital neces- 
saries for them; and it is really disgusting to reflect upon the 
details of tl|p distresses, occasioned by the lamentable want of 
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funds to support the machine which we have put in motion. 
It is impossible to say how far the improvement of the 
resources of this country might go; but my own opinion has 
always been, that if Great Britain should have taken this 
country up, with a determination to carry her through the 
war, and to make the territory of Portugal the basis of all 
military operations in the Peninsula, — according to this plan, 
we ought to have controlled actively all the dcjfertments of 
the state; to have c;.»ried their resources to the highest 
pitch ; to have seen them honestly applied exclusively to the 
objects of the war; and to have made up the deficiency, what- 
ever it might be. 

“ Another object to which I wish to draw' your attention, 
is the state of the Spanish government and army. I do not 
know what the agents of government, in difierent parts of 
Spain, may represent to them ; hut I assure you, that the 
cortes have yet done nothing, either to raise, discipline, pay, 
or support an army. Tlie distresses of the Spaniards are w'orse 
oven than those of the I’ortuguese. T'he army of the poor 
Marquess de la llomana has not a shilling, except what I give 
them ; nor a magazine, nor an article of any description, that is 
to keep them together, or enable them to act as a military body, 
"i'he oper itions of these troops are approaching the Portuguese 
frontiers ; and 1 foresee what is going to happen, viz : a war 
between thfun and the inhabitants of Portugal, for the provi- 
sions, clothes, doors, ae.d window's, and' beams, of the houses of 
the liiUer. 'rhis will be a new era in this extraordinary war. 
Then t.ic corps of Maby, in Galicia, either from similar defi- 
ciencies, 01* disirrlination on the part of Maby, does nothing. 

‘‘All this forms a subject for serious consideration. Either 
Grear Britain is interested in maintaining the war upon the 
Peninsula, or she is not. If she is, there can be no doubt of the 
expediency of making ISin elYort to put in motion against the 
ciMjmy, the largest force wV..cb the Peninsula can produce. 
I'he Spaniards would not, I believe, allow of that active inter- 
ference by us in their affairs, which might effect an amelioration 
of their circumstances ; hut that cannot he a reason for doing 
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nothing. Subsidy given, without stipulation for the perf^^- 
ance of specific services, would, in iny opinion, answer no 
purpose:. but I am convinced that, in the next campaign, I 
may derive great assistance from General Mahy, as I should in 
this, if I could have put his troops in movement ; and I am 
also convinced that I shall derive great assistance from the corps 
of the Marquess de la Romapa, and shall prevent its'^bemg 
mischievou# in the way which I have above pointed out, if: 
I am allowed to assist it with provisions, and with money 
occasionally. But, then, I must have the power to tell /the 
Spanish government, that unless these troops co-operate 
strictly with me, the assistance shall be withdrawn from them. 
The amount of the expense of this assistance may be settled 
monthly, and may be in the form of a loan, to be repaid in drafts 
on the government of Mexico, or in any other manner the 
government may think proper. Upon all this, a question may 
be asked, namely. What good will it produce ? I shall answer. 
For nothing but to maintain the war in the Peninsula. * 

I have seen too much of the troops in the l^niinsula, even 
the Portuguese, when not united with our own, to forna any 
calculation of the effect of any operation of theirs. Even 
when the troops arc encouraged, and inclined to behave well, 
/the impatience, inexperience, and unconquerable vanity of the 
officers lead them into errors, as appears strongly in Silveira's 
recent operations, who, if he had obeyed his instructions and 
remained quiet, would have kept Claparede in check; but he 
chose to attack him, even with an inferior force, and was 
defeated ; and Claparede was enabled to pverrun Upper Beira, 
even to Lamego. It may also be asked, why we should spend 
our money, and why these troops do not go on as the Ficnch 
troops do — without pay, provisions, magazines, or anything ? 
The answer to this question is as long as what I have already 
written. The French army is certainty a wonderful machine ; 
but, if we are to construct such a one, we must form such a 
government as exists in France, which can with impunity lose 
oii^-half of the troops employed in the field every year, only 
by the privations and hardships imposed upon them. Next, 
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we hiust compose our army of soldiers drawn from all classes 
of the population of the country, from the good and mid(iling, 
as well in rank as in education, as from the bad — and not, as 
all other nations, and we in particular do, from the had only. 
Thirdly, we must establish such a system of discipline as 
the French have — a system founded upon the strength of the 
tyranny of the government, which operates upon an army 
composed of soldiers, the majority of whom are sober, well- 
disposed, amenable to order, and in some degree educated. 

‘‘When we shall have done all this, and shall have made 
these armies of the strength of those employed by the French, 
we may require of them to live as the French do, that is, by 
authorized and regulated plunder of the country and its inlia- 
bitants, if any should remain, and we may exposexthem to the 
labour, hardships, and privations which the French soldiers 
suffer every day, and we must expect the same proportion 
of loss every campaign, namely, one half of those who take 
the field. 

“ This plan is not proposed for the British array, nor has it 
yet .been practised in any degree by the Portuguese: but I 
sliall state the effect which, in my opinion, the attempt has 
bad upon the Spaniards. There is neither subordination nor 
discipline in the army, fimong either officers or soldiers; and 
it is not even attempted (as indeed it would be in vain to 
attempt) to establish cither. It has, in my opinion, been the 
c ause of the dastardly conduct which we have so frequently 
witnessed in the Spanish troops; and they have become 
odious to their country : and the peaceable inhabitants, much 
as they cletest, and suffer iVom the French, almost wish for the 
establish lent of Joseph's government, to be protected from 
the outrages of their own troops. Those armies, therefore, 
must be paid and supported, if any service is expected from 
Uietu ; and at present, at least, 1 see no chance of their being 
paid, except by British assistance.* The subject to which 

* England has alivays pecuniary dupe of tlie second-rate powers of 

Eni’ope. Lord Nelson, in a letter to his wife, exi)n*sses a sentiment precisely 
similar to this of Lord Wellington. “ 1 wish," said that great hero, “ wc could 
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this letter relates requires the early consideration, decision, 
and interference of the British government, or the cause must 
suffer.” 

It will be remembered, that our narrative of the siege of 
Cadiz was discontinued from the moment of Marshal Soult's 
arrival there, for the purpose of carrying on, more connectedly, 
the operations of the allies under Lord Wellington, until the 
retreat of Massena from Torres Vedras. During the pause of 
the great adversaries at Santarem, the state of the Portuguese 
war being communicated to Napoleon, he directed Soult to 
commit the continuance of the siege to Marshal Victor, and, 
taking a strong draft from the army of the south, move on 
OUven^a, Badajos, and, finally, to the relief of the army of 
Portugal. the strength of the besieging army became 

weakened, the courage and ho])os of the besieged increased, 
and an expedition was immediately coiiecrtod for surprising the 
enemy, and obliging them to raise the blockade. The plan con- 
sisted in sending a force by sea from Cadiz, with orders to land 
between Capes 'Frafalgar and Do la Plata., or at Tarifa, or even 
at Algeziras, whore tho} would be joined by a Spanish force from 
St. Roque. This combined force was to advance against the 
enemy, who were to be assaulted at the same time by a party 
from thelsla, whose instructions were,<o open a communication 
with the combined force by a pontoon bridge across the canal of 
Santi Pietri. Don Manuel La Pena commanded the S])anish 
force, and Lieut. -General Graham, under whose control the 
British forces were placed, generously consented to act under 
him. The Spanish government are entitled to more credit 
for patriotism and true courage in this bold attempt, thaii for 
prudence or foresight in calculating on their own resources, or 
the chances of success. However, although they were igno- 
rant of the fact, Victor’s army did not, at that time, exceed 
twenty thoiis«*ind men ; the line of investment which he was 
left to guard extended upwards of five and twenty miles; and 

make peac'.* on any terms, for poor Kngland will be drained of ber rii.*bos to 
maintain her alliett, who will not for themselves.” — Vi<Je Clarke and 
M' Arthur's Life ffArlsna, Sra. Vol. 1. p. 28 j . 
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Sebastian!, from motives of jealousy, declined co-operating with 
Victor, notwithstanding that general’s earnest importunities for 
his assistance. 

The plan of General Graham* and La Pena does not pre- 
sent any features of military genius or experience ; in fact, the 


♦ Tliis distin^^uished soldior was in liis sixty-first yc'ar at tlio period lipve 
spoken of. The early years of his youtli and manhood wen; passed in the halls 
of Jkal^'owen, where his ancient family had long been s(*at('d. Ih'ing the only 
surviving son of a numerous ]n'ogenv% his inotln'r, a sister of the Earl ol' Hope- 
toim, devoted the most watchful attention to the cultivation of his mind ; and, 
although young Oraliarn wa^ inferior to none of his contemporaries in nil the 
manly sports and exercises pursued by the sons of gentry in (Ireat Britain, he 
acquired such an ext(‘nsive accpiaintHUce with modern literature, that he wrote 
ami spoke duenlly must of the European language'^. Havijig visited the 
continent, lu' reLunied to liis native country, married a sister of Earl Eatlicart, 
and enjoyed ( ighteen years of unititerriipted domestic happiness, being little 
known beyond the spliere of hisdoinostic. cireb', hut, n]ien*ver know n, resp(‘ete(l. 
Deelining liealtb rendered the removal of Ids wife to a wanner climate neces- 
sary. ami it was det-ided that Thiers, in the s»>ulli of ITam’c, slioidd be tbeir 
flit niv home. Tlic fatigue of the j(mrncy probabl\’ acci*lerat('d the eahimity, 

wldeh the alfeetioiiate husband setaned not to have Inu ii jirepareil to iiii et ; 
and her death on tlu' way left him, for the remainder of his valuable life, 
imumsolahle. I 'or so many years be bad lived for himself; and his attacliment 
to his wife jiartook more of the ardent passion of a youthful lover, than of the 
caiin admiration of married life, umler the most hajipy eireiimstanees. Hence- 
forward he devoted liiniself to his eountiy ; and, shedding a tributary tear on 
ibe giroeof tlie dearest object ibis fleeting world had ever juvsimted to his 
alfeetioiis, Jw wandered tJirongh the highways of adventure, seeking alleviation 
of stuTow in ( iiange of place, and eoiiliiiiiam'e of aetivity. The first occasion 
H'.at prescnti'd itself was at TouUm, where he i»iined Lord Hood, as a volunteer, 
11 ) 17 and laised a vepnfution for w’isdom und gallantry, to whmli each sub- 
sequent 5 'ear eontinueii to ;*dd ()u his vetnrn to England, he applied for 
pennis-ion to raise a regimen' and, although he enjoyed tlie friendsliip of 
Lord JMiilgrave, it was not without much ojiposition from the commaiider-in- 
ehief that ' ’■(* forms of oflico were suspended, and Graham incorporated lastingly 
ivitli.tlie Bri(i -ii aimy. In 1790 he was at Mantua, with Wurmser, where, finding 
iurthcr resi.>i-mc(* vain, lie ent his way through the ranks of the besiegers, in a 
nigbt-J.jrtie, and « s<'uped. He. was also raised in jmblic estimation by the 
assistance whieh he gave to Sir Alexander Ball, at Malta, by which that 
gallant officer succeeded in recovering the island from the I'reiirh. Notwith- 
staiu'ing these <*mim*nt services, it v- probuhh* that he wovdd not have risen 
mm n higher in the arnay, owing to • . e late period of life at which he joined, 
wt . e it not for the strong rei ommendation of hi.s gallant countiyman, Sir .John 
.Moore, to whom he was aide-de-camj) in Sweden, and also on the retreat to 
IfT. G 
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former had little opportunity of acquiring the knowledge 
necessary for a separate command, and whatever natural taste 
he possessed for that arduous part, was neutralized by the 
surrender of the chief command. As to La Pena, he was sup- 
posed to be the possessor of loyalty, patriotism, and cool deter- 
mination, but had never distinguished himself beyond being 
the pilot that steered the wreck of the central army into a 
safe asylum in the Isla of Leon. Four thousand British 
having at length got to sea, destined for Tarifa, and under 
convoy of the Stately and St. Alban men-of-war, with sloops and 
brigs, the severity of the weather rendered the vessels un- 
manageable, and, being driven beyond their intended point of 
debarkation, they were content with reaching Algeziras in safety, 
which they did on the twenty-third of February, whence they 
marched across the hills to Tarifa. The Spanish transports were 
thrice driven back by the storm, but reached 'Farifa on the even- 
ing of the twenty-seventh, where they found that several batta- 
lions had also arrived from San llotiue, together witli the twenty- 
eighth regiment, and flank (iomjianics of the ninth and eighty- 
second. At the head of about thirteen thousand men T^a Pena 

Coninnu. During tliis Jast sorvir’C, Jii." stattuj iji his 

despatelies-— ‘* In tho hour of |«‘ril, <ji*ahaiit Is our lu'st sidviscr; in tlio hour oi 
disaster, Graham is our surest eonsolalion.” From Flushing, wlioii* he eoni- 
inandod a division in 1809, ho was ordoivd to Gadiz, and from Oiis poriod to 
1810, the history of liis public services is interwoven with tluit of the hero of 
Waterloo. 

iScrrices of (iencral J.ord Lynexloch, G. C. JJ.y and G. (\ .1/. G. 


Lieutenant- (^Jolonel (Jommanduiit JiOth Foot 

JOtli February, 1794. 

Colonel by Brevet 

20tii .lanuary, 1797. 

Colonel 90th Foot .... 

2.5tl» Sejitembor, 1800. 

Colonel .!)8tb Foot 

lOtli Februa y, 1820. 

Colonel I4th Foot .... 

Gtb September, 1826. 

Colonel, Royals 

12th December, 1834. 

Major-General .... 

2.'>th September, 1803. 

Lieutenant-General 

25th July, 1810. 

General .... 

. 10th July, 1821. 

Governor of Dunbarton (.'astle 

, 22i)d May, 1829. 


Wears a cross, for his services at Burrosa, where lie commanded the forces ; 
and at Ciudad Rodrigo, Vittoria, and .^'t. Sebastian, where he commanded u 
division. 
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adsranced, with the professed design of surprising the enemy, but 
his circuitous route increased delay ; his frequent attacks upon 
the enemy*s posts, that might have been passed at night, awoke 
the vigilance of Victor; but perhaps the consummation of liis folly 
consisted in his drawing up his army in line, and consuming the 
most valuable moments by a bombastic address, which would 
have bettor suited a better general.* — Owing to the heavy falls 
of rain that had recently taken place, the roads were nearly 
impracticable, upon which the stores and heavy carriages were 
carried round in boats, and the stubborn winds and foaming 
waves were so far conquered by Hritish perseverance. T ho 
army was now arranged in three divisions: the van under Lar- 
dizabal, the centre led by the Prince of Anglona, and Graham 
(commanded the reserve; the cavalry of both armies being 
beaded by Colonel Whittingbam, then serving in the Spanish 
army. The first inconsiderate . ttenipt consisted in the surprise 
of Vejer, from which, as the (.^onil road was open to the enemy, 
they retired at leisure, leaving behind thorn three gun-boats 
and three pieces of ordnance. The next otlonsivc movement 
was made by the main body at Casas V'iejas, which they 
readied with the utmost diflicadty and delay, twelve hours being 
consinned in accomplishing as many miles, from the roughness 
of the ground, and its being interlaced by numerous streams, 
(ieneia! Whittingbam was now ordered to charge the enemy, 

* “ Sol«lioJ*!5 of tlu" said lie, " l]:o niomnit for \\lii<'hyou linvo a 

wlad*? y<*ar loiis^iiiu;. is at ariivod; :t second time Andalusia is 

about to (»\ve to you lii r and llu? laurels ul Meii^ibar and Uayleii will 

revive upon your brows. .'l ive ti» eonilml in sij,dit of the whole nation 

jiussenihb'd in its coite.s ; the ^ov' nunent will s<*c your deeds ; the inliabitants of 
Cfidi'/, wii" have made so many 'xaeriliecs for you, will he eye-witnesses ol your 
heroism j Lhiy"ill up their voices in blessings, and in aeelauuitioiis of 
j,iraise, which you nill hear amid the roar of musketry and cannon. Let us go 
then to eon(|Ui r ! my cares are directed to this end ; iuiplieit obedience, firm- 
ness and diseiplimi must eonduet you to it •, if these are wanting, iu vain will 
yon seek for foituue ! and woe to him who forgets or abandons them; he shall 
die .vithoiit remission ! The gold, whose weight makes cowards of tho.se who 
ha « e plundered it from us, the Ik* :ies which a generous government will 
be 'tow, and the endless blcssin .3 ol those who uill call you their deliverers—^ 
1 m nold in these your reward !” 
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and dislodge them from their position ; in both which he suc- 
ceeded in gallant style, killing about fifty men, and taking 
thirty prisoners, with stores and some pieces of artillery. But 
the fugitives escaping to the trenches of Victor, carried with 
them the intelligence of La Pena’s approach, and established 
the folly of his attempt to surprise the enemy. The vain- 
glorious Spaniard now resolved to move on Vejer, and thence 
advancing towards the Santi Pictri, assayJt tlie enemy in their 
entrenchments. Success in this project would not only lay open 
the passage of the canal, but form a communication also with 
the Isla and the bay : by the former a supply of provisions 
would be secured to the allies, of which they had already begun 
to feel the want ; by the latter, the hazard, even should they be 
ilefeatcd, would be so much diminished, as to excite little 
apprehension for the result. The Duke of Belluno had not 
taken into his calculation the simplicity and vanity of La 
Pena ; he was equally unprepared for such a piece of good 
fortune, as that of a sensible, learned, and very brave man, 
like Graham, yielding — with the courtesy of Aristoides, for 
the sake of harmony — tlie chief command, on the day of 
battle, to an inexperienced officer. The soundness of Victor’s 
judgment was the cause of his misfortune, for naturally con- 
cluding that so bitter an enemy would strike at the most vital 
part, he strcngthtnicd the position of Medina Sidonia, where 
Cassagne commanded, and himself took uj) ground that was 
intermediate between that post and Chic.lana, in «.< condition 
to relieve botli points in case of attack. But i.a Pena con- 
ceived that Medina, since additional guns had been mounted 
there, was rendered impn^giiable, and entertained just appre- 
hensions also of relief arriving from the Cortijo de Guerra, where 
Victor had placed his reserve, and on that account never medi- 
tated any attack on that j)oint. — Wliile La Pena was advancing 
by the circuitous route already described, to surprise an 
cjiiemy whose vigilance he had repeatedly excited, Zayas suc- 
ceeded, by the most meritorious activity, in throwing a pontoon- 
bridge across the Santi Pietri, at its sea-mouth, a singular 
commentary upon the expedition of l-a Pena, and in establish- 
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iiig a Ute^dii-ponU Hither the brave Zayas led the force that 
liad been entrusted to his conduct in the Isla, and, by his 
resolution and promptness, drew upon himself the notice of his 
enemy. Villatte was ordered, in the imperial phraseology, 
‘‘ to drive the Spaniards into the sea,” but the nothingness of 
his mimicry was shown by the determination of his opponent, 
who not only held his position, but rc)>ulsed the assailants at 
the point of the bfiyonct. 

Victor now drew a strong force towards CliicJana, to obstruct 
the design of La Pena, which was to open a communication with 
the Isla by the pontoon-bridge or otherwise, and in that way 
receive supplies; but to lull this suspicion, the Spaniard made 
a feint of moving on Medina, and loft a guard at Casas Viejas, 
while tlic main body marched to Vejer : and to evade still fur- 
ther the attention of the garrison of IMedina, he took an unfre- 
(|uentod road which passes Jirough the lake of Janda — a 
cautionary measure, which was attendcul with considerable 
distress to his army, the causeway in the lake lying two feet 
below the surface of the water. Here La Pena displayed his 
Nestoriau propensity, by encouraging his followers in loud 
harangues, while the veteran Graham, marching on foot 
through the W'atcr, obliteratt^d all distinctions ; and, by bis 
manly example of patient, silent sulFering, w'as more successful 
in ac([niiing the r('sp(»ct of his inon, and in supporting them 
under their fatiguing march, "llie delay, which the dilHculties 
of the way occasioned, extended the inarch to sixteen hours’ 
length, frustrating ahogetlier the calculation of the Spanish 
general; and. upon cuti ing a wood at some distance from the 
lake, his advanced guard was suddenly attacked by a squadron 
of the nemo’s cavalry, placed in ambush to receive him. 
riio ambuscade met a most determined opposition, and few 
survived to report the strength or number of the allies; but 
V.a Pima now perceived that excess of caution had been his 
error, thar tiic groundwork of his plan, surprise, had glided 
fr jm beneath the fabric, aj..‘ that it was necessary to search 
c^ ery wood, and grove, i.iid tree, to avoid the inlliction of se- 
‘ ere retaliation. Henceforth his advance was overt ; his army, 
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divided into three columns, began their movement from the 
Cabeza del Puerco, where La Pena, after the manner of the 
heroes of old, again animated his soldiers by a military 
oration. "Fhe allies were now in a situation to attempt co- 
operation with the hrave Zayas, and Lardizabal, advancing 
with a part of the second division, made a spirited attack 
upon Villiitte, who had been weakened and dejected by the 
repulse already received: and, after sustaining additional and 
considerable loss, he resigned the contest, leaving the com- 
munication between the allies and the Isla free and unim- 
peded. 'File first point of La Pena's futile plan having been 
accomplished, he next desired that the British should descend 
from the Cabeza del Puerco, or low heights of Barrosa, 
towards the Torre de Bermeja (a few Spanish troops being 
left to keep the heights), in order to secure the communica- 
tion of the Saiiti Pietri. I1ie latter position occupies a narrow 
woody ridge, the right on the sea-dilf, the left falling down to 
the Almanza (!reek, on the edge of the marsh. A hard sandy 
beacli gives an easy eommuni(*ation between the western 
points of these two positions, (leueral Craharn's division 
halted on the eastern slope of the Barrosa height, and then 
marched through the wood towards the Bermeja, cavalry 
patvoles having been previously sent towards Chiclana. The 
heights of Bermeja had been occupied by General 1 .acy ; hut 
(»f this the British wTre unac({uainted, no system of corre- 
spondence having been established between the Sj^anish and 
English generals, and the nature of the country obstructing 
the view from one height to the other. JSearcely had the 
British }m)ceeded half-w^ay through the wood, when intelli- 
gence arrived that the enemy appeared in force upon the 
plain, and were advancing towards the heights of J3arrosa. 

Graham had always considered Barrosa as the key of the 
field of battle, as the gate of the Santl Pietri, and immediately 
countermarched to support the troops left for its defence. The 
ground being intiicate and difficult, it was found impossible 
to preserve order in the columns, and having faced to the 
right-about, they reached the plain with expedition, and in 
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the best order they could. When the British emerged from the 
wood in confusion and uncertainty, and calculating upon behold- 
ing their allies in occupation of the eminence which they had 
so rjluctanlly left, or from which they were actually obliged 
to withdraw by the Spanish general, the scene that presented 
itself would have deprived the stoutest hearts of the power or 
capability of decision. “ Kniliii, flanked by chosen battalions, 
was seen on the summit of Barrosa on one side — the Spanish 
rear-guard flying precipitately on tlie other — the French 
cavalry between Barrosa heights and tlie sea — Laval close 
on the British left flank — but, La Pena no where to be seen.’' 
— *^A retreat,” said the veteran in his despatch, “ in the 
face of such Jin enemy, already within reach of the easy com- 
munication by the sca-heach, must have involved the whole 
allied army in all the danger of b.diig attacked, during the un- 
avoidable confusion of tlie '^illerent corps arriving on the 
narrow ridge of Barrosa nearly at the same time. Trusting 
to the known heroism of British troops, regardless of the 
nuinbers and position of the enemy, an immediate attack was 
determined on.” ’Phis attack was an inspiration rather than 
a resolution— so wise, so sudden, was the decision — so swift, 
so conclusive was the (;xocutioii.'* 

On the crow n of the hill a strong force had been left, when 
the British descended ; it consisted of a battalion of the king's 
German legion, another of the Walloon guards, with the regi- 
ments of Ciudad Heal, Cantabria, and Siguenza: this brave 
body of men, under the conduct of GeiicralWhittingham and 
Bigadier-Gencral TJuurgeoii, moving slowly, and in the most 
exact order, along the British line of march, finally formed a 
junctioi with Graham’s division, which they had before covered, 
while they were themselves sulliciently protected in the rear 
by a pine-wood. The left of the b’reiich line was commanded 

* ir'uch is Coioiiol Napier’s opinion of Gruliain’s military abilities, an opinion 
suiutioned by the applause of an adinirintu’ and grateful countiy — acireurnstaiiec 
>vl.ich cannot fail to create astoir’- • lent at the following statement by an- 
<»;htT military historian, viz. “ ibat he Cj'rah«m) was equally inexperienced as 
i .a Pena, in the direction of an aiiny in the Held.” 
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by Ruffin— Laval was placed on the right— the direction of the 
battle resting solely with Marshal Victor. With the velocity 
of light the battle was commenced by the flash of Duncan’s 
artillery, that opened from the centre, and swept down the heads 
of the advancing columns, giving time to the British infantry to 
form. Brigadier-General Dilkes, Lieutenant-Colonel Brown, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Norcott, and Major Acheson, soon formed 
on the right ; Colonel Wheatly and Lieutenant- ColonelJackson 
on the left. The infantry being thus hastily drawn up, Duncan 
advanced wdth his guns to a more favourable position, and 
never did sucli iiiipleinents of destruction deal more ruinously 
with their victims. The right of the British attacked Ruffin’s 
division on the height ; — the twentieth Portuguese, supported 
by Bernard’s flank battalion, was engaged with the enemy’s 
tirailleurs on the left. The awful havoc made by Duncan's 
well-directed lire, which prostrated rank after rank, was 
insufficient to restrain I.avaVs advance, his men continually 
coming up in ini})osing masses, until a lliick, close, fire of 
musketry from the British left, seattenHl death with sin^li 
rapidity amongst thorn, that they at length fell back in dismay. 
The left wing then advanced, firing, and a resolute and dashing 
charge by three companies of guards, and the eighty-seventh 
regiment, supported by the remainder of tliat wing, completed 
the overthrow of Laval, 

In this brillant affair, the eagle of the eighth i-ogirnent of 
light infantry, whicli suffered extensively, and c- liowit/.er, 
rewarded the victors, and remained in possession of Major 
(afterwards Major-General Sir Hugh) Gougli. These efforts 
were gallantly supported by Col. Belson of the twenty-eighth, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Prevostvvith part of thesixty-scventli. 
The eagle taken on this occasion was the first the British had 
w^on, and its neck was encircled by a collar of gold, in com- 
memoration of that regiment having received the thanks of 
Napoleon in person. General Graham intended to have led 
the attack ; but just as he was on the point of heading his men, 
his horse was shot under him, and he was thrown to the 
ground. While disengaging himself from the wounded animal, 
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he was heard to express regret, at not having been able to charge 
those fellows: the sounds were gathered as they escaped 
his lips, and, being borne to the ranks of the eiglity-seventb, 
were re-echoed with a thousand cheers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Brown had received the plain, blunt, 
intelligible commands of Graham, acquainting him that but 
one mode remained to extricate the British from the difficulty 
in which they had become involved by the conduct of La Pena, 
and that was by fighting: without an instant’s hesitation, he 
turned round his horse and dashed into the midst of the enemy 
ranks. This dauntless courage had nearly proved fatal to his 
efforts ; one half of bis detacliment fell down beneath a tempest 
of bullets, but the remainder avenged their fall, and maintain- 
ed their position until Dilke’s column came to their assistance. 
Neither Brown nor Dilke had time to form their men, and the 
success which they obtained was more the result of innate 
British gallantry, than of military experience or discipline. 
Now the brave Britons attacked the heights, and were met by a 
cool, resolute charge of Iluilin’s division ; but in vain — nothing 
could withstand the spirit of the lOnglish ; pushing up to the 
very pinnacle of (he hill, they made such slaughter amongst 
the enemy? that the issue was not long doubtful. Rousseau, 
and ButUn fell mortally viounded, and tlie enemy left behind 
them three heavy guns and many ]>risoners. 'I'lic retiring 
divisions of tlie French soon met, halted, and seemed disposed 
to rally ; but once more the thunder of Duncan’s ten heavy 
guns rolled over their Ijcads, and their hearts misgave them. 
In less tlnin an hour and a half from the commencement of the 
action Victor was in full retreat, leaving four hundred and 
forty pr, oners in the hands of the British, and upwards of two 
ilionsand of his followers dead or dying on the ticld of battle. 
T'lie allies sv*ffered severely, but still less ; upwards of one 
thousand, officers and men, being placed hors de combat. 

La Pena had no share in the honour of this victory ; having 
V thdrawn from the heighU f Barrosa towards the sea-beach, 
t # secure his favourite position at Bermcja, he was, probably, 
imconscious of the proximity of the enemy, or. possibly the 
in. H 
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enemy and the British were both concealed from his view hy 
the intervening woods; it was also not improbable that he 
experienced uneasiness in his own position, which was exposed 
along the Almanza creek, and he would not venture, in conse- 
quence, to weaken his force by sending a detachment to 
Graham’s relief : whatever was the real, or ostensible ground 
of his conduct, “no stroke was struck by a Spanish sabre 
that day.” The cavalry under Whittingham were certainly 
situated where they could have seen the movements of the 
enemy, and might have come to Graliam’s assistance; indeed, 
Colonel Ponsonby, “ eager for the fight,” did actually bring 
up a squadron of the German legion, wliich had been joined 
with the Spanish, and, dashing in amongst the battalions of 
Rousseau, then in the utmost confusion, completed a most 
signal defeat. 

The conduct of La Pena is almost inexplicable — jealousy, 
and the meanest passions, alone afl’ording a key to interpre- 
tation. Graham continued to occupy, for some hours, the posi- 
tion he had so gallantly won, in tlie anxious and reasonable 
expectation of seeing La Pena, who, including the rcinforoo- 
ment of four thousand men, added to his corps through the 
bravery of Zayas, was then at the head of thirtoon thousand 
troops, in full pursuit of the fugitives: hut no symptom of 
animalion appeared in that great body ; as if paralyzed by fear, 
or devoted to treason, they held the j)osition of Bcnneja, with 
the utmost insensibility to all feelings of shame. Sik Ii heartless 
conduct naturally disgusted the noble Briton, who, resuming 
that command, which from the best motives he hail resigned, 
left a garrison, to keep the memorable heights of Barrosa, and 
withdrawing in the best order, crossed the pontoon-i)ridge, and 
entered the Isla in triumph. Had it formed part of the 
original plan of operations, the British would have been 
unequal to the duty of pursuing \'ictor : for twenty-four succes- 
sive hours preceding the battle, they had been employed in 
reaching the ground; no supplies had been sent to them after 
their arrival ; and the sumpter cattle had been dismissed, so that, 
,the British army were disqualified for further effective service 
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both by hunger and fatigue, while the large army of La Pena 
consisted of fresh, unfatigued, and well-fed troops. 

A slight affair occurred at llermeja, where V"illatte made 
a demonstration ; but the fate of Victor s army rendered the 
abandonment of that and all other projects indispensable ; and 
by this circumstance La Pena was left totally unobstructed in 
his decisions and movements. As it is probable that he never 
intended to make any, he received the intelligence of the 
defeat of the enemy with the coolness of one who was familiar 
with victory, and, wi'/i an unexampled baseness, almost de- 
scending to falsehood, forwarded the following despatch that 
evening to Cadiz. ‘^'Jlie allied army has obtained a victory, 
so much the more satisfactory as circumstances rendered it 
the more difticult; hut the valour of British and Spa7iish 
troops, the military skill and genius of (iencral Graham, and 
the gallantry of the commandant-general of the vanguard, 
Don Jgse T.ardizabal, overcame all obstacles. I renutm 
master of the enemy’s position, which is so important to me 
for my future operations.” What these future operations were, 
never appeared, beyond the single act of skulking back into 
the Jsla, without drawing a sword or discharging a gun in 
defence of the liberties of his country. Victor drew in his 
whoh' I'oi wc, and calling a council of war at Chiclaua, a fact 
indicative, of the stunning effects of the blow he received at 
Barrosa, sought its assistance in extricating the army. The 
decision of this hesitating assembly was much iniiuenced by the 
gallantry of Admiral Kents, who, with that spirit and enterprise 
that have n<3ver yet been witnessed in the seamen of any country 
hut r .ntahi, landed a body of sailors and marines between 
Catalina .and B'^ta, stormed two redoubts, dismantled all the 
sea-deft'iices as far as Santa Marie, Catalina cxc(‘pted, and was 
bearing dow!: upon the //Ue du pimt of Santa Marie, when 
intelligence arrived of the advance of Victor, with his whole 
ftccc, from l^ueito ReaL The undaunted bravery of British 
f- lilors is so extraordinary, ; .jat Keats would not have been 
oeterred from his intended attack by the advance of an enemy 
even much su])crior in numbers: but, as Graham had crossed 
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the canal, and the British were safely lodged in the Isla, his duty 
was complete, so that it only remained for him to re-cmbark his 
men, and retire to his ships. Victor had calculated, before his 
defeat, that La Pena would attack the weakest part of his lines: 
and, after the fatal affair of Barrosa, he expected to be assaulted 
by the Spaniard, while his army, beaten, exhausted, and in dis- 
order, was unable to resist him ; but in both instances he was 
mistaken, for La Pena would neither co-operate with Graham 
and Keats, nor alone improve the glorious victory which the 
British had won, but after seven days of total inaction at Bcrmeja, 
he marched into the Isla, and destroyed the bridge that spanned 
the canal. Astonished at his providential escape from a fate 
that seemed inevitable, Victor drew together his beaten men, 
assured them that Cadiz would yet fall before their arms, and 
assumed once more the air of a general, who felt vain at being 
thus able to convert defeat into victory, by immediately 
resuming his offensive attitude. 

The lame and impotent conclusion of the expedition caused 
universal discontent, and the conduct of La Pena became 
the object of wide-spread indignation. As long as the glory 
of Barrosa was undimmed by length of years, the Spaniards, 
the cortes, the regency, all united in sympathizing with 
General Graham in the disappointment which the misconduct 
of their general must have occasioned to one so wise, so true, 
so gallant. The cortes desired that the council cf regency 
would immediately institute a scrupulous investigation into 
the conduct of La Pena, with all the rigour of military law. To 
this request La Pena added his own solicitation for a public 
investigation, and declared that he was ready to surrender 
himself to any punishment of which his country might deem 
him deserving. An inquiry did ultimately take place, but it 
was at a period when the feelings of all parties were more sub- 
dued ; the Spanisli general was acquitted, hut the proceedings 
of the tribunal were never made public. A report, circulated 
at Cadiz, attributed the failure of the expedition to Graham’s 
too hasty withdrawal from Barrosa, and his precipitate return 
to the Isla; and Lacy, having supported the assertions con- 
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tahied in it, was compelled by the indignant hero to apologize 
and retract what he had advanced. Having established his 
reputation in the field of battle, and shown a chivalrous cou- 
rage, by demanding personal satisfaction for the slightest 
imputation on his character as a private man, he resolved upon 
retiring from Cadiz, and employing himself in a situation where 
his abilities and devotion would be more likely to servo the 
cause of Kurope and his country, — that place he rightly con- 
cluded was the camp of Wellington, and, having resigned his 
command at Cadiz soo after, in favour of General Cooks, he 
joined the allied army in Portugal. 

To calm the indignant feelings of the British veteran, the 
eortes unanimously raised him to the rank of a graudcc of 
Spain of the first class, free of tribute — an honour, however 
creditable to the assembly who bad the gratitude to confer it, 
was more lightly ])ri/cd by the receiver than tlio enthusiastic 
applause of his countrymen, that met his eye and reached his 
car at every monicnt, and on every occasion. Foremost amongst 
the tributes of ackuowledgmcnt, and first in value, wer# the 
unanimous tluuiks of both Houses of Parliament. This high 
testimony to Graham’s meritorious services, was proposed on 
the twenty-eighth of March, by the Earl of Liverj^ool, and sup- 
ponc^d by Farl Grey, the latter the uncompromising opj)oneiit 
of Lord Wellington’s military measures for the expulsion of the 
French from the Peninsula: in a speech of the most laudatory 
character, he declared that this victory “ was i»evcr exceeded 
by any of those actions to which tlu^ glorious feelings of 
national pride looked \y.\ck with satisfaction and delight.” 
This unqualified praise; and whether the victory was 
entitled lo such an eulogium, matters not here — it is the indi- 
vidual who pronounced it that attracts attention. Lord Grey 
was a man of acknowledged powers of oratory, and as he subse- 
quently became the prime minister of England, his sentiments 
arc of value, as exemplary or admonitory to future statesmen: 
his unhesitating applause, th * eforc, of the victory of Barrosa 
is extraordinary, when it is remembered, that the fight of 
'i alavera, which wjis one of precisely similar character — that is, 
won by hard blows only, and cfpially fruitless of n-et\il results — 
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was viewed by that statesman in a very different light. The suc- 
cess of Lord Wellington’s great plan had, undoubtedly, improved 
the complexion of the Peninsular cause ; but if so, the earl 
must have perceived that fact, and it would have been bene- 
ficial to the cause and to the country, had he, in his legislative 
capacity, pointed to the cliange. Doth Earl Grey and Lord 
Grenville expressed a very high opinion of General Graham’s 
abilities, and the latter “lamented that the merits of one who 
had displayed sucii extraordinary zeal, during so long an 
interval, in the service of his country, should not have been 
long since brought forward in a way commensurate to his 
deserts, and be afforded fair and adequate opportunities for 
the display of those talents, skill, and intrepidity, which he had 
so decidedly evinced/’ As to this “lament,” the political 
part whicli Lord Grenville had acted during four years of the 
Peninsular war, towards llie party that sustained Lord Wel- 
lington, was an inauspicious introduction to such a declaration, 
and his complaint against government for not promoting 
Graham had not a sluulow of foumiation to rest on. Put his 
lordship’s parliamentary career is closely interwoven with 
the biogra])hy of I.ord Wellington —a fact, wliich, to those 
who reverence his memory, will not fail to ]>rove gratifying, as 
insuring it a ]Hwmaueiit place in the history of bis country. 

There was anollier nobleman whose assent to the vote of 
thanks excited a deeper interest, and will be received with 
more unalloyed feelings, that was Prigadier-Geneial Lord 
Mulgrave, then at the head of the ordnance, who “could not 
restrain the impulse of his feelings, without expresslv declar- 
ing his heartfelt satisfaction at the vote, lie felt gratified in 
contributing his portion of apidause to an officer endow'cd with 
such military talents, skill, and bravery. Meliad himself experi- 
enced the benefit of these qualities, when lie had liimself the 
benefit of General Graliam’s professional assistance on a 
former momentous casion.^^ prom his own knowledge of 
gallant soldier, no rewards or honours were above bis pro- 

* r..ri rad from Cnzdlc E.vfranj't/u/ar//, tenth of (Yorrmher^ 1708, “ T fird Mul. 

lojivi-, ..fi this to r\i)H hs his n-iafcU,] svnsv of the friciidly 

imi oi-tJii.' he luis received, in iuntiy ililfi.-nlt nininei.ts, Iroiii 
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fessional merits.” To all these approvals of his valour, there 
came at the close a beautiful epitome of (Jrraham’s romantic, 
chivalrous history, narrated to the House, and published to his 
country by the silvery tongue of Sheridan. Dark passages of 
sorrow were succeeded by touches of light ; and had Graham 
stood in tlic position of La Pena, instead of that ol t h aham, the 
eloquence of his advoc^ate w'ould have obtained for him a victory 
also. “I have,” said the senator, “known General Graham 
in private life ; and never, no never, was there seated a loftier 
spirit in a braver heart. After many disaj>pointinents, borne as 
tliat man would bear them whose love of order and liis country 
subdued his own ambition, Graham obtained his long-merited 
reward. He became a soldier almost by accident. Lord 
Mulgrave had the command at Toulon, and he declared, in 
his ollicial des])atclies, that the success against the besiegers, 
aided as they were by the talents of Ihionaparte, was chiefly 
to be attributed to a private genlleman of the name of Graham. 
Ho was not in the army. With a broken s])irit from douu'stic 
fillli(‘,tion, but an undaunted heart, he had rambled through 
those scenes, by bis acquaintance with which he afterwards so 
essentially benefited our army. From tliat moment he became 
a soldier.” The accujiiqilislied orator proceeded to detail the 
intevosling hiatory of Graham’s association with the army, aiul 
introduced some, j a'^sages so fraught with feeling, that his 
hearers were deeply atlected by the deliver}’. “ I cannot,” he 
continued, “help gmiug way a little to iny private feelings, 
amid the praises of my gaila^u friend. 1 nuibt give the coun- 
try a personal instam’o of that virtue which adorns the man, 
and dignifie tlie soldier. When he w ent into Spain, he car- 
ried with him the map of his estate in Scotland ; and on that 
map — the ground his bed, the camp-cloak his covering — he 
jdanned out future cottages, farms, nay, villages Ibr his tenantry 
home. TluiS, even amidst the perils of foreign warfare, 

Mr. Oi 'ham ; and to ;j<Id liis tributef ul >ji’uisc to the j^ourral voice of all the 
Ikitisl' ind Piedriiontt*s5e olficcrh of his rolunin, who saw, with so much pleasure 
and a))plaii.se, tho gallant example which Mr. Graham set to the whole column, 
tv /hh formost point of tray attack," 
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this brave man could not for a moment forget the duties of 
domestic virtue and social tenderness, lliese are the gene- 
rous motives, these are the noble impulses, which, pouring out 
the soul in acts of private benevolence, in time turn into the 
stream of public honour, and adorn the valorous . order of 
the patriot soldier.*’ The conclusion of Sheridan’s inimitable 
panegyric was a direct contradiction to the insinuations and 
lament of Lord Grenville, that Graham’s services had so long 
lain unrequited by his country. Mr. Sheridan protested “ that 
he could not help, at that moment, in gratitude, recollecting 
that the last act ol‘ the late commander-in-chief was the restora- 
tion of this gallant man to the service. It was the general senti- 
ment of the whole arm)', that he was ihe b(*st commander-in- 
chief they ever had; and this his last act, so f*ir frovii raising 
a murmur, or exciting an envious feeling, among his fellow- 
soldiers, gratided them all. lie would voiUure to say there 
was not an olVutor in the servieo, hut fell a pfu’soual reward in 
the promotion of (j rah am. lie gave praise to the Duke of 
York, and he did so f(<nn his heart, because he tijonght it due : 
and after the unwearied attention which he bestowed on the 
army, he could not help saying, that no victory like this could 
be obtained without redeetiug a eousideralde degree of its 
glory upon him.” This conf(‘ssion of the military merits of 
the Duke of York was erc'ditahle tt) that indefatigable public 
officer, and in the higliest degree honourable to Sheridan him- 
self, who had all his life oeen the dc'voted siqiporter of his 
royal highness’s politi(!al enemies. 

J^ord Castlereagli did not let the occasion pass without 
throwing in his contribution, to swcdl tb{* amount o-f national 
approbation. He alluded to the (l:l]icult^.‘S that retarded 
Graham’s promotion, and the probability, at out? period, that 
he never would have been raised to the bigliest rank, yet his 
military, ardour was never damped. “That ardour,” said his 
lordship, “burned in his bosom with as bright and as pure a 
ilame when he was but C-olonel Graham, and expeetc l to die 
(voloncl Cjrali.im, as it did mnv, when, b i| jjily for the destinies 
of England, ' grant niiJibarv genius had been advanced to a 
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more suitable, because a more elevated and extended sphere 
of action.” 

The common-council of the city of London, ever foremost 
in the public recognition of faithful public services, on the 4th 
of April following, voted the thanks of their court, the freedom 
of the city, and a sword valued at two hundred guineas, to 
General Graham, for his services at Harrosa; besides a sword, 
valued at one hundred guineas, to Brigadier-General Dilkes. 
The gallant general was 'uore fortunate than Lord Wellington 
had been, in conciliating the approbation of the citizens of 
London, or rather of those who were accidentally their depu- 
ties at that period ; nor is it the least extraordinary circum- 
stance, that the same individual, Mr. Favell, who prompted 
the common-council to petition against the grant of two 
thousand pounds per annum to the victor of Vimeira, was the 
mover of the vote of thanks to General Graham. The mystery, 
however, is capable of explanation : Favell was resolved not 
fo separate Lord Woliington from the ministry under whom he 
acted, and to whom ho was an uncompromising opponent. 

It was a source of gratification to receive the approval of 
the citizens of London: a still higher reward, the thanks of 
parliamont; hut Graham’s military mind, and ambition of 
martial glory, felt their highest recompense in the warm 
approval of • the British chieftain. “I beg to congratulate 
you.” his lordship wrote, ‘"and the brave troops under your 
command, on the signal victory which you gained over the 
enemy. I have no doubt whatever that their success wouhl 
have had Jie etfect of raising the siege of Cadiz, if the Spanish 
<jorp8 had made ary (?ffurt to assist them ; and I am equally 
certain, from your account of the ground, that if you had not 
decided with the /fmos/ promptitude to attack the enemy, and 
if your attack had not been a most vigorous one, the whole 
allied army would have been lost.” His lordship expressec*. 
poigi>ant regret that the victory, had not been attended with 

’• y.r. SaiYiuol I'avell was a nji’mbcr of the clotlnvorker’s rouipaiiy, carried on 
the hiisiiieiisof a s]op-s(*ller in .Sr. Mary Axt',aiid was elected aeoninion-eouncil- 
nnm, for the u'ard of Ald^ato, on St. Thomas’s-day, ht* continiiod in the 

court until his dentil, which occurred in 

III. 1 
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the consequences that might reasonably have been expected 
from it, which circumstance he attributed solely to the nuscon- 
duct of ouallies; he observed, that the conduct of the Spaniards, 
throughout this expedition, w^as precisely tlie same as he had 
ever known it to bo. “They march the troops night and 
day, without provisions or rest, and abusing everybody who 
proposes a moment's delay, to aflbrd either, to the famished 
and fatigued soldiers, 'J'hey roa(ih the enemy in such a state 
as to be unable to make any exertion, or to execute any plan, 
even if any plan had been ibnned ; and tlnui, when the 
moment of action arrives, they are totally incaj)ablo of move- 
ment, aufl fheif stcnul to see their allies destroj/ed ; and after- 
wards abuse them because they do not continue. uiisup])oried, 
exertions to whicii luunan nature is not equal." l.ord Welling- 
ton concurred in the propriety of (iraham's withdrawing to 
the Isla, as mucli <'is lie admired the proirqititiKh^ and deter- 
mination of his attack. 

When Wellington com])laiiio(l of the r'^s inertia: of Cucsta’s 
force at 'ralavcra, tin' oppo>ilion party deprcMvitcd his report 
as being little rmnoved fnra lalumny, and dc'clan'd that 
the ministers were not justillcd in giving ])id>lieity to des- 
patclics Sf) hastily, inconsiderately, and iueoJ i’eelK conijjost d. 
But how different their Jaiiguage and their eoiifluet ai'ler 
the victory oi IJanx^sa I Time, winch happily effiif es the 
most painful recollections, seemed rather to give strength to 
the angry feelings of the English |)eo]de, which the coiuiuct of 
La Pena, in the liarddbught field of Barrosa, had excited; 
nor did the aequiUal of that general, by a tribunal of bis 
country, succeed in allaying it. 'Ihit outf ry was loud and 
lasting, and, on the first of April, tlui fact was bi ought before the 
House of Comtnous, as a grievance too serious to be neglected, 
as a species of anguish too jioigiiant to bo lunger endured in 
silence. Mr. Ashley Cooper having moved, that tliree million 
four hundred thousand pounds be granted to his majesty, to 
defray the ( rdnanee expenses of our lind forees for ihe Vear 
1811 , Mr. Ward (afterwards Lord Dudley and Ward) rose, 
and d:*mant]ed ;.n explanation relative to the recent battle of 
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Barrosa, to which tlie outraged feelings of his countrymen 
were ^titled. As the House had ample time allowed them to 
indulge in the grateful intelligence of the recent victory^ he 
thought they might then look at other circumstances con- 
nected with that memorable day; of these he hoped he might 
be allowed to ask some explanation, or if that could not be 
given, express his deep regret at the unfortunate and deplora- 
ble misconduct of our allies in the battle of Barrosa. Of that 
conduct it would be idle to affect to speak in doubtful terms; 
it unfortunately wore too decisive a character, and was known, 
talked of, and reprobated, with equal indignation by all parties 
throughout the country. 

General Graham, with that wise discretion, in which such 
minds are seldom found to he deficient, had forborne to com- 
plain, yet tlie conclusions to bo arawii from his silence must 
speak in a language too emphath; to bo for a moment mis- 
understood. Was it to he endured, that while the British 
troops were performing prodigies of valour in an unequal 
contest, . that those allies, for whose independence they were 
fighting, should stand by, the cold-blooded spectators of deeds, 
the bare recital of which should liavo been enough to warm 
every nnin of tliem into a licro ? If, indeed, they had been 
so many mercenaries, and had been hired to fight for a foreign 
power, and in behalf of a foreign cause —if tliey liad been so 
many Swiss — in that case, their breach of duty, however 
culpable, would liave been less unaca^ountablo, and perhaps 
more oxeusahlo; but here, v here they were allies, bound to 
this count y in obligations greater than ever hefore.one nation 
owedauoUit • — o\ir brave men lavishing those lives which their 
( Ouiitry had so much better right to claim, in defence of that 
cause ii\ whicli those allies were principals — in such a case 
tan\ely to look on, while the contest between numbers and 
braver; hung in doubtful issue — this did appear to him to 
betra\ an indifTercncc, an apath y which if he could suppose it 
to prevail among the Spaniards, must render, in his mind, the 
cause of Spanish independence altogether hopeless. Could 
hose who supported the ministers in the question of the 
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Spanish war, continue to count on the co-operation of the 
Spaniards? At Ihirrosa they were on Spanish ground||On the 
spot where they might have won the rescue of their wives and 
children from tlie bonds of a licentious enemy. When or 
where could they have stronger motives to behave like men ? 
And if they hung back at such a moment, at what other could 
they be relied on? It was not of Spain as a people, but of 
Spain as a government, that he complained. He was not so 
blind to history or the lessons it afforded, as to suppose a 
])eople that had produced a l^izarro, a Gonzalvo, a Duke of 
Parma, of Alva, or a Berri, could voluntarily submit to be 
slaves; their misfortunes were to be traced to their govern- 
ment; a bad civil government, and a bad religious govern- 
ment, had been doing their bad work. Provincial juntas wore 
succeeded by central juntas, and these by the cortes, as useless, 
inefficacious, and troublesome as any t)f its predecessors. 
That grand assembly excluded a few I'rench words from the 
vocabulary of Spain, estahii^lled the liberty of llit» press, and 
drove their most laithfiil general, the Duke of Albuquenpie, 
out of the country. Mr. Ward concluded by asking, whether 
such men as Graham Nvere, in future, to bc^ subject to the com- 
mand of such a man as T«*i Pena had shown himself to be ? 

Mr. Perceval, the chancellor of the exchecjiier, made an 
ingv?niousro])ly,rri()re distinguished forsoj>histrv than as declara- 
tory of his real sentiments. thought, he said, “that Mr. 
Ward had expressed a stronger and more determined censure on 
the Spaniards, than could be justified by any evidence in the 
possession of the House, Had he confined his expressions of 
regret to tlie (;ircunistancc of the English liaving been left 
to fight the battle alone, and required explanation on that 
subject, his conduct would then liave appeared natural and 
right; but as no information had yet been furnished, it was 
neither generous nor just to stigmatize the wIjoIo Spanish 
army, as cold-bIood(Hl spectators of the contest. General 
Graham, in his despatches, had not complained of the imputed 
misconduct of r.a Pena; his silence on that point was a pre- 
s'.iinpiivc arguiiient that there were no sufliciont grounds for 
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such a charge, therefore the suspension of the charge would 
have beeii more creditable than its preference, until further 
intelligOTce should have arrived. Mr. Ward’s strictures on 
the new constitution of Spain, only gave the chancellor of the 
exchequer a favourable opportunity of retorting their own argu- 
ments upon opposition members. He was rather surprised, he 
remarked, to hear any observations from Mr. Ward’s side of the 
house, which seemed to reflect on the cortes, for their early 
efforts to establish the liberty of the press. What liad not 
been said on that side, from time to time, of the imperious 
necessity of giving the people immediately a free press, to 
inspire them with courage equal to the magnitude of the 
struggle, and give them something to fight for, worthy the 
best exertions of patriots and men ! As to the complaint 
of General Graham having been subjected to the command of 
La Pena, that was his own voluntary act, one perhaps which 
that brave man regretted, and which would ins[>iro him with 
more caution in the future exercise of his discretion. 

The chancellor of the exchequer did not obtain the character 
of sincerity for the defence he now made of La Pena and the 
cortes nor were his arguments treated with respect by the 
opposition. The first who expressed iinqualilied dissent from 
the minis! ev’s jiosition was Mr. Wliitbrcad, who declared, ‘Hhat 
Mr Perceval bad spoken like tlie advocate of the Spaniards ; 
they must be defended at all events, no matter how ! And 
yet, what was it that was attempted to be defended? The 
English army was on the point of being sacrificed — the 
Spaniards in sight of them, within twenty minutes’ quick 
march of tl. an! and yet, what did they? what w^ere they? 
Wh) just what they had been described by Mr. Ward — cold- 
hlooiied spectators of the battle ! Was this doing their duty 
to themselves or their brave allies? It was not easy to speak 
on this topic without giving way to indignation. After 
coldly witnessing a band of h • oes fighting and dying for 
their cause, General La I'ena tells our small exhausted 
band, with its unparalleled victory over numbers, that, for- 
' ooth, now was the time to push its success. What did 
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this redoubted general mean? Was it insult, or treachery, 
or cowardice, each or all ? He did not mean to co^lain of 
the Spanish people, but of their officers. He should ™ sorry 
to say any thing so severe of that army, as that every soldier 
felt as their general did, — he placed himself upon the silence 
of General Graham, and let the chancellor of the exchequer 
dislodge him from that ground if he could. While that silence 
remained as it ilid, he should ever think of Barrosa as a day 
memorable for the glory of the British, and not less memorable 
for the infamy of the Spaniards. Was it to bo endured that 
our brave-fellows should be so basely deserted, after an exces- 
sive night-march, the moment they entered the field against 
a foe always formidable for disci jdine, and then doubly so from 
numbers? Why were the two battalions withdrawn from the 
heights of Barrosa ? Why was their position abandoned pre- 
cipitately to the I ’rencli ? Who gave this ordt'r, but a Spanish 
officer? What! should not this excite jealousy? Was this 
the first time a Spanish army had been cold-blooded specta- 
tors of British heroism ? Did they want this, to remind them 
of the stately inditt’erence shown by C’uesta in the battle of 
Talavcra?* Was all sound in Cadiz? Was there no Frem-h 
party tliovc ? Were Britisii armies nevcu’ before betrayed, 
until the battle of Barrosa ? He should say betrayed, for it was 
nothing less : the two battalions never came up till our army 
had repulsed the Frcncli, beaten them off, and was in hoi 
pursuit of them, as fast as our army could pursue, as fast as 
their exhausted limbs could carry their noble hearts ! 'I'hen 
what had been our allies ? — at '1 alavara nothing — at Barrosa 
nothing — or rather, at both perhaps worse than nothing. The 
history of Barrosa was not yet told,~a mystery hung about it. 
riie allied force sailed from Cadiz— the British fought — the 
Spaniards looked on. The British conquered, and yet the siege 
was not raised. — Again he asked, was all sound at Cadiz ? 
Was it true that General Graham had been obstructed in all 
his plans— that in the midst of the fight, while the British 

• Tho opposition part; . jji the House of I.ords especially, actually refused 
credit part of Lo. • WVIlington’s despafelies, after the battltMil Talavera. 

which imputed want of cordiality to the Spaniards. 
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troops were doing feats, which perhaps British troops alone 
could ^ their allies were doing what, he hoped, such men 
alone were capable of — plundering the British baggage ? Was 
this true? It was not the Spanish people he complained of; 
he gave them every credit, but he gave their leaders none. If 
all this was so, or nearly so, were the Ih'itish armie? to be risked 
so worthlessly? Were they to be abandoned to treachery or 
cowardice'! for in either, or both, must have originated the 
ungrateful and inftimous treatment they had met with.” 

It will be perceived, from this very just complaint of want of 
co-operation on the ])art of Spain, or rather of its imbecile 
govcrnTneiit, that the tone of the opposition w.is in a state of 
transition. Lord Wellington had exf>vossed his regret at tlie 
indifference and inactivity of Cuesta — the despondents denied 
the validity of his assertions; Ins Inrdslnp also lamented the 
hasty enactments of the cortes, and foretold the mischievous 
results of their innnature measures — for ibis he was taunted 
with illiberality : after the battle of Barrosa his despatches 
formed the basis of those arguments with ^^bicb tlie opposition 
assailed the nunisters; and, when Mr. Perceval (lej)recated the 
discussion of La iVna’s <'onduf t while it was the subject of in- 
vestigation in his own country, ilFr. Ward went so far as to de- 
clare that it was useless for the British parliaTiient to suspend 
its censure till the Spaniard should have been tried, as the tri- 
bunal be fere which he was to appear would consist of such 
persons as s'imself.” 'The comh'ct of the eovtcs, and of their 
general, met tlie uiotii un»]ualit«cd censure of the English 
people, aiul the l oUcy of l.ovd Wellington derived a new light 
from the coidinnarion o'* his * opinions, which the victory of 
ihirrosa afforded. • 

While “ victory pluiued her wings on Graham's crest,’’ the 
si.:.r of Soult was also in the ascendant, and Mortier, under 
his directicii, pressed the siege of Badajos; the death of 
Mena(ho ^ as an event, in itself, of the utmost consetpience, in 
casting a loom over one party, while it kindled brighter hopes 
’ the other ; and Soult understood the character of the new 
goveiMor sufficiently to enable him to regulate his operations for 
the reduction of the place. The Spaniards w ere justifiable in 
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placing firm reliance upon Imaz; he had been reared a soldier, 
and served in Denmark with the brave Romana : j^urning 
from that inglorious expedition, he fought unhappily, yet boldly, 
under Blake, and at length participated in the glory that vic- 
tory shed on the arms of Del Parqiie. His experience was 
sufficient, his skill might have been equal, but without devotion 
to his cause, both must necessarily have proved useless. Romana 
and the brave Menacho were withdrawn by fate, from the 
shocks of the hurricane that swept the face of their beautiful 
country; OliveiKja was in possession of the iM-ench, and, if 
Badajos should be reduced before he was compelled to retire, 
Massena would have the advantage of a free communication 
with Andalusia- — Mortier would be enabled to effcc^t a junction 
with him — Abrantes would be exposed to the assaults of this 
combined force — Lisbon would hardly bovsocure, unless indeed 
another 'Forres Vedras should have been discovered, and forti- 
fied, on the left bank of the Tagus, and thereby prove as formi- 
dable an impediment to the advance of the enemy, as its great 
original. Lord Wellington had always intended to save Badajos, 
and for this puqiose posted Romana formerly, and afterwards 
MentUzabal, in the immediate vicinity of that fortress, to ob- 
struct, harass, and fall on the enemy, according to opportunity. 
But Romana was the only Spanish general in co-operatioii 
with the English, wliose temper, manners, conduct, and courage 
could he counted on with certainty : this gallant nobleman, 
had he been deficient in that higii sense of honour which dig- 
nifies the British soldier, such was his gratitude to the British 
people, and admiration of their national character, that he 
would have assumed that virtue.- He was not, however, wanting 
in any single recjuirciT^cut of soldier or geiiilemau, and, when 
Wellington placed Romana’s corps as one of observation, be 
felt that the loyalty and firmness of the leader at least might 
be relied upon. 

But Romana was succcedc<l by Mcndizabal, and Mendiza- 
bal wjp in all respects a Spaniard, — he had not been chosc.i by 
the British chief for this trust, accident alone had raised him to 
it Negligence, scif-sufficiency, and vanity were amoiigstlho 
chief causes tha^ led to the destruction of MendizabaVs force. 
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the best-trained army in the Spanish service : and this irre- 
parably loss rendered it impossible for Lord Wellington to 
relieve^ Badajos, either by s])aring the detachment of four- 
teen thousand men, which he had destined for the purpose, or 
by advancing with all his force, as long as Massena continued 
to keep possession of Santarein. In this dilemma the French 
journals, seconded actively by the anti-ministerial party in 
England, spoke constantly, loudly, and fearlessly of the de- 
feat and discomfiture of Wellington ; attributing the ap- 
proaching, and apjiarently inevitable failure of his plans, to 
that systematic deception, which he had practised upon the 
Spaniards, by promising them assistance which he never 
seriously meant to have afforded They called the attention 
of Europe to the cold-hearted conduct of the British, then 
within a few miles of a beleaguered city ; their allies within 
the walls, falling under the shot of the enemy and the keen edge 
of famine, yet exhibited not the least sympathy for their suffer- 
ings, even by making a feint for their relief. The impeachment 
iKJver had less foundation, and originated, in the one country, 
in the spirit of falsehood, in the other of faction, — for Wel- 
lington had entrusted the relief of Badajos to the Spanish army, 
whose loyalty and feeling could not be mistrusted, and the 
incapacity of i be general was the occasion of the failure. The 
strength of the allies did not ecpial either what England could 
afford, wh it Welliugtou asked for, or the imjiortance of the con- 
flict reipiii ed. When mental malady liad dimmed the fiiculties 
of Georgia ill. the uuconipronusiug quality of his character 
imjjcded the public service; and he who was accused of being 
lavisli of tlie best blood of Britons, in the unhapjiy war with 
America, .’ould not now he induced to add a regiment to the 
little band of heroes that unfurled the standard of England in 
the Peninsula. When political arvangoinents had removed this 
embav- assmont, the outcry of the despoudeuts seemed to drown 
the voice of ministers, so that the < 1 oquont advocacy of his 
brave brotiier's strategy by the 3Iarquess Wellesley, failed in 
obtaining that attention or reward to which his appeals, as 
‘Cgant as wise, were eminently entitled. Reinforcements, 
in. K 
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although totally inadoquate to the end, were promised ; but 
such was the urgency of the ease, that Lord Wellington had 
resolved not to await their arrival longer than a few days, when 
he should attack Massena at all hazards. The misconduct of 
the Spaniards, and the flow of events, which no foresight had 
observed, rendered this desperate experiment unnecessary : — 
amongst the latter causes may be reckoned the arrival of the 
troops from England, on the 1st of March, which produced 
a still deeper resolve on the part of the general-in-chief : 
“ We shall now be able,” said Lord Wellington, “ to attack the 
enemy if he retains this position, or possibly to attack him in 
any other he may take : or, if he quits the Tagus, to detach 
sufficiently to Abrantes.” 

Badajos, the object of contention between the armies, is a 
strong and ancient fortified town, the largest and most im- 
portant in Spanish Estrernadura. It is situated at the influx 
of the Uivillas with the Guadiaua, on the soiitli-side of the 
latter river, which acquires a breadth here of six hundred yards, 
and is crossed by a bridge of twenty-eight arches, believcKl to 
be the wmrk of the Homans. 4’his was the l*ax Augusta of 
the ancients, — and in after-ages w'as alw ays strongly garrisoned, 
to protect the frontims of tlie kingdom, from which it is but 
four miles distant against Portuguese freebooters. In tbc iifth 
century it surrendered to the Goths ; the Moors reduced it 
in tlw; eighth, from whom it wa^ reconquered in P2J30, by Al- 
phonso of Castile. 4’lie famous lioman bridge, which is nearly 
two thousand feet in length, was a scene of frightful havoc in 
the year I GO I, w hen the Portuguese, attempting to pass, were 
defeated with immense loss by Don Jobn of Austria. At the 
point of confluence of the two rivers of Badajos, stands an 
an(dent castle, frowning from its rocky height over the angry 
meeting of the waters ; and the town which expands, obeying 
the shape of the included ground, is strongly protected by 
curtains and bastions. On each side of the chief river are out- 
works ; those on the left bank are, the lunette of San lioqne, 
covering a sluice, a redoubt called the Picurina, and the 
Pardaleiaa, a crown-wwk, constructed between the Riviilas 
and ihe (juad' ina. Fort San Christoval, which has l^efore 
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been noticed, occupies an area, regularly fortified, of three- 
hundred feet square; and the bridge-head, which is connected 
with San Christoval, is also strengthened by military works. — 
The misconduct and folly of Mendizabal, in neglecting to 
execute the orders of Lord Wellington, when first he reached 
San Christoval, ended in his destruction ; and the death of 
Menacho left the town of Hadajos to the government of an 
imbecile and a traitor. 

imaz, who had succeeded to the command, received secret in- 
telligence of the intended movements of Massena, either through 
Spanish spies or French envoys; and, on the sixth of March, 
Cjcneral Leite, governor of F^lvas, informed him by signal, 
that the enemy were in motion, and commencing a retreat ; the 
conclusion to bo drawn from which was, that as assistance 
would soon arrive, he was bound by duty and honour to hold 
out to the last extremity. At the moment when this intelligence 
reached the governor, there were eight thousand veteran troops 
in Hadajos, the irregulars exceeded that number ; there existed 
no scarcity of provisions or ammunition, and the brea(di was 
still iinpracticablo ; the effect of the news was immediate and 
decisive as to his real motives. Without tlie consumption of one 
moment in further tlefence, or even in negoeiation, the wretch 
surrendered, ])rt>ving tliat he perfectly understood the import- 
ance of the place U. the French, and that its cliief value to them 
won Id b<" derived from an in immediate submission. To give a 
colour of loyalty to the infamous character he was about to 
assume, he pracll.-ed tlie trick f all traitors, and called a 
council of war. Oue ot his creatures in this paltry assembly, 
tlcclarcd that it \ ould require an aid of five thousand effective, 
p'solute aien, to resist another assault; and, that after such 
an expenditure of life, they could not hope to hold the place 
fc eight and forty hours longer; this discreet councillor did 
not Want aj>]>rovers of his project, which was, that they should 
ai once survender, stipulating for thei.’ own lives, and that the 
garrison should be permitted to inarch out through the breach, 
aiul unite with the nearest native force they could meet. The 
opini< n ot Iinaz was couched in Jesuitical language, ‘‘ Although 
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our second line of defence is incomplete, he observed, few guns 
mounted on our principal batteries, and our ability unequal to 
resist an assault, I think that, by valour and firmness, the place 
may be defended till death ” More true, more loyal and manly 
were the sentiments of Garcia, who said, that the enemy had 
never been able to silence their fire ; the flanks of the breach were 
fully commanded —the breach itself mined — the pitch-barrels 
ready, and the entrance covered ; such circumstances would 
not justify brave men in surrendering, hut if his brother officers 
thought otherwise, let them at least make a bold sortie throiigli 
the breach, and join tlicir countrymen. Remonstrance was 
vain, the traitor had anticipated the best efforts of his co-adju- 
tors, and the corrupted portion of the assembly applauded 
the wisdom and devotion of Jmaz, but, upon that ])art of liis 
opinion which declared their weakness, founded their decision, 
that surrender was the only course then left them to })iivsuc. 
Don Juan “Maiieio invoked the shades of those that fell at 
Saragossa, to look down u])on the degcuc‘rate Iinaz and bis 
abettors, and raised bis warning voice against thcHagrant infamy 
tliat must stamp tlieir ebaraeters. Irnaz, bow(‘vcr, wa^ resolute 
ill one point, treachery ; and, oil the eleventh of March, the 
very next day after the receipt of the (lesj)atch that communi- 
cated the certainty of relief^ he cnpituJnlod, lie obtained his 
life and freedom, and the garrison having laid down their arms, 
were permitted to gratify their dastardly governor by niarelting 
out through the breach ; hut it was then found that so slight 
an injury had the works sustained, that the Sjainiards must 
necessarily breach the walls still more, before the troops could 
evacuate the town by that line of inarch. 

Lord Wellington’s disappointment at the fall of Badajos 
was expressed in language not limited to contempt, but bor- 
dering upon anguish : tlie vnp of promise had been dashed from 
his lips, and shivered into pieces by a (lovvard and a traitor : a 
villain, in the guise of an ally, had robbed him of the legiti- 
mate fruits of his genius aud perseveraru o : he could have 
endured the seven hardships, cnenimtercd tlie most appall- 
ing dangers, hravedi the fury of tlie waves and the tempests, 
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or confronted terror in any shape; but to be thus frustrated by 
so base a coward, disturbed the characteristic philosophy of the 
hero in an unusual degree. “ The governor Imaz,” observed 
his lordship, “a man in whom the greatest coniidcnce had been 
reposed, surrendered the place on the day after he received 
my assurances that he should be relieved, and my entreaty 
that he would bold out to the last moment. It is useless to 
add any rollection to these facts. 'I'lie Spanish nation have 
lost Tortosa, Olivenoa, and Badajos, in tlie course of two 
months, without sufli'-ieiit cause, and in the same period 
Marshal Soult, with a corps never sup]M)sed to exceed twenty 
thousand men, has taken, besides the last two places, or 
destroyed, above twenty’-two thousand Spanish troops.” Of 
Imaz’s treaciiery Ins lordshi]) did not entertain the least doubt: 
in a letter to Mr. C, Stuart, he says, ‘Mf the governor of 
Badajos had not sold tiie place, the Peninsula would have been 
safe;” and be speaks, if possible, more plainly, on the same sub- 
ject in a despatch to the Marquis Wellesley : “ If it bad not 
been for the trenclu'vvof Iinaz, Spain woidd have been out of the 
fire, Tiotwitlistandiiig former treachery, blunders, and cowardice. 
Nobody oidovtni)is a doubt tiiat the governor sold Badajos. 
lie appears it) have surrendered ^as soon as he could, after he 
knew that relief \>as ('orning to him. lest liis garrison should 
])revcnt the surrender, \\lien they should be certain of the 
truth of ?Jassoiia’s retreat.” 

'rhis calamity proved a severe mortification to Lord Welling- 
ton, whose plan of operations bee lae, in consequence, impeded 
and deranged : in the first bitter rnoinents of vexation, he 
demanded iiiiine- 'ale inquiry into the eonduc^t of Imaz, whose 
life ho jnsidered forfen.cd to his country; and so deeply 
did ilio cortes feel the force of his appeal, that proceedings 
M -re immediaUdy commenced in that assembly against the 
impeached traitor, it was proposed by Rieseo, that rigorous 
e:;aminati(* 1 should, at the same time . he made into the action 
of the nin^. teenth of February, iv which the conduct of Men- 
diz.ibal occasioned the loss of a brave and disciplined army, 
-u hi*^ opinion the fall of Badajos was a national calamity, and 
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if it were the work of treason, the traitor should be required 
to answer for it. Jiy this one act, the communication between 
Andalusia and Castile was thrown open — Alemtejo made easy 
of entrance to the enemy — Elvas exposed to assault — facilities 
of aiding Massena created — and the fate of Portugal once 
more endangered. Calatrava reminded the members of his own 
sad prophecy as to events in Estramadura : a province which, 
instead of obtaining the protection of the army, was ultimately 
abandoned, with the loss of army, capital, and province. It 
was not to be wondered at that Jmaz, having first voted for 
continuing the defence, should the next moment have capitu- 
lated without striking another blow. Insincerity alone could 
explain the contradiction. In his opinion, the garrison and 
inhabitants were entitled to the thanks of the cortes, the 
conduct of the governor merited universal execration.” 

The most ek)(picnt and patriotie mein\)ovs felt that the loss 
of lladajos present(^(l too plausible a pretext for the exercise of 
their popular (pialities, and many of them rtuninded their hearers 
of the defence of Gerona: there, while famine thinned the gar- 
rison with the rapidity and certainty of a i)Iagne, and the weak 
walls lay breached for many a day, no man was permitted, on pain 
of death, to s])eak of capitulation. Tliis was the ]>ath to glory, 
it was by such deeds as those that Spaniards could hope “ to 
tread upon the Greek and Roman name had Padajos held out 
hut four days longer, it would have been relieved, and all the 
subsequent (‘iViisicm of blood, that llowed in the attempts to 
recover it, would have been spared to England, Spain, and 
Portugal. This burning zeal to punish treason, and crush 
the noxious reptile in the egg, was as unreal as the loyalty 
of Imaz: — days, montlis, nay years, rolled on, and the guilt of 
the traitor remained unpunished. Ry procrastination the angry 
feelings of his betrayed countrymen, and of their ill-treated 
allies, subsided ; and, as brave men seldom seek to punish in 
cold blood, the war was terminated before the trial of the traitor 
was brought to a close. 

Badajos fell — Mortier moved oiiCampo Mayor — Maubourg 
seized Alhiupierqiie and some other minor places, and brought 
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in upwards of five hundred prisoners — and Soult, alarmed for 
the consequences of the defeat at Barrosa, returned into 
Andalusia, ‘‘having, in fifty days, mastered four fortresses, 
and invested a fifth ; having killed or dispersed ten thousand 
men, having taken twenty thousand with a force that at no 
time exceeded tlie number of his prisoners : yet great and 
daring and successful as his operations had been, the principal 
object of his expedition w^as frustrated, for Massena was in 
retreat. Lord Wellington’s combinations had palsied the 
hand of the conqueror.” 'Fhe story of the fatal fall of Badajos 
must here be closed, with the notice that the conduct of Imaz 
found one panegyrist ; there was one man base enough to 
undertake an extenuation of his guilt, but he was amongst the 
keenest enemies of Spain, he was the general to whom fmaz 
sold the fortress, and his defence only heaped coals of fire on 
the head of the accused. In his despatches to his imperial 
master, Mortier disgraced the profession of a soldier, and 
dishonoured his high rank, by stating “that the death of the 
gallant Monacho had protracted the siege for some days ; for 
his successor wished to give some proof of his talents, and 
therel)y occasioned a longer resistance.” 

^Fhe glory of oxptdling Massena from Portugal belonged to 
Wellington solely : but the alarmists in Kngland, and the fac- 
tions in Spain and Portugal, did not allow him its enjoyment for 
an instant. On every occasion interested and corrupt motives 
distorted tlieir views, and allowed them to see nothing hut 
deformity, even where heautvand virtue were conspicuous. The 
Portuguese government spoke through tludr rcju’csentative 
I'orjaz, complaining loudly against the irregularity and violence 
of the British soldiers, in their eiu ampmonts as w ell as in their 
marches through the country. Lord Wellington did not deny 
that acts of misconduct, and even of outrage, had been com- 
mitted by his men, but never with impunity in any instance in 
which the charge could be suhstautiatod ; while he had not 
been able to obtain llie punishment of any native of Portugal, 
be his crimes what they might. If the British soldiers had com- 
mitted acts of misconduct, they at least fought bravely for their 
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country. They had besides recently shown that commiseration 
for the misfortunes of the people of the Peninsula, which he was 
convinced would be equally felt by their countrymen at home, 
and actually fed the poor inhabitants of all the towns in which 
tlioy were cantoned on the Rio Mayor. Yet his lordship had 
not beard that the Portuguese government expressed their 
approbation of this conduct, very unusual in people of their 
class and description ; nor did he find that either their bravery 
in the field, or their humanity, or tlieir generosity, could 
induce those whom they were succouring to look witii indul- 
gence at their failings, or to draw a veil over the faults of the 
few% in consideration of the military and other virtues of the 
many. This defence was the production of a man who loved 
the service, identified liimself with every act of the army, 
palliated their pjirdonable errors, hut was ready to offer up 
his life in defence of their character for loyalty and courage. 
Were other proofs absent, to show bow much the haj>piness 
and honour of the Rritish army were entwined around his 
heart, this feeling appeal should be sufiioient. (.M)lonel Napier 
has dedicated his beautiful military work to Wellington, stating 
that he now knows why the tenth legion wer(^ so imudi attached 
to Cresar. Wellington's appeal in favour of his erring heroes 
presents a key to the seen't — the virtues of the generals, in both 
cases, ]>ound the bravest as well as the basest of their followers 
with an eternal devotion to tlieir service. 

As the retreat of Massena was actually unknown in England, 
when the military policy of Lord Wellington was called in 
question, when tlie ininist(*r cjuailcd v/ith apprelieiision for 
the consequences, and seemed virtually to be apprehensive of 
waging war against Napoleon, with a degri,e of firmness that 
might expose his country to future vengeance, whenever that 
extraordinary man should have completed the coiupiest of 
Europe, the breaking up of the enemy from Saiitarcm shall be 
postponed, until the state of parties in England, and the poli- 
tical opposition which Lord Wellington had to combat, shall 
have been detailed. However Wellington might have mis- 
trusted the genius, he never doubted the integrity of Lord 
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Liverpool, and could he but have convinced the mind of that 
honest ministers, he felt that he might calculate upon his firm- 
ness. But the clamours of a numerous, powerful, and ingenious 
opposition naturally alarmed a man, whose very integrity of 
character and honesty of purpose led him to the conclusion, 
that the owners of such splendid talents could neither be so far 
mistaken as to imagine danger where there was security, nor 
so wholly dishonourable as to distort facts for personal inte- 
rests : stunned by the sound of their ominous denunciations, he 
informed Lord Wellington of the general disinclination of the 
country to continue the war, alluded to Spanish insincerity, 
or indifterence, Portuguese inability and poverty, and the 
increasing debt of England by her attempting to fight the battles 
of England on the Peninsular theatre. 

'Fo these arguments Lord Wellington calmly and olhcially 
replied : — “ 1 shall be sorry if government should think them- 
selves under the necessity of withdrawing from this country 
on account of the expense of the contest From what I have 
seen of the objects of the French government, and the sacrifices 
they make to accoinplisli them, 1 have no doubt, that if the 
British army were for afiy reason to withdraw from the 
Peninsula, and the French government were relieved from 
the pressure of military operations on the continent, they 
would incur all risks to land an armi/ in his tnqfeslj/s 
dominions. Then, indeed, would commence an expensive 
contest ; then would liis majesty’s subjects discover what arc 
the miseries of war, of which, by the blessing of God, they 
have hitherto had no knowledge ; and the cultivation, the 
beauty, the prosperity of the country, and the virtue and 
happiness of its inliahitants, would be destroyed, whatever 
might be the result of the military operations. God forbid 
that I should be a witness, much loss an actor, in the scene : 
and 1 only hope that the king’s government will consider well 
what I have above stated ; will ascertain, as nearly as is in 
their power, the actual expense of employing a certain number 
of men in this country, beyond that of employing them at home 
or elsewhere ; and, w ill keep up their force here, on such a 

L • 
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footing, as will, at all events, secure their possession without 
keeping the transports, if it does not enable their connimander 
to take advantage of events, and assume the offensive/' 

The history of Greece and Rome, of Africa and Spain, of 
England and France, had taught Lord Wellington the wisdom 
of that policy which removed the scene of battle, and all the 
horrors attendant upon obstinate and protracted warfare, to a 
distant land. 'Tis said that soldiers fight less gallantly at 
home than elsewhere ; and 'tis true that those countries which 
have once been wasted by wide-spoad war, have acapiircd 
rather a relish for inquietude, and that virtue and content 
have remained dispossessed f(»r ages. Faigland was happily saved 
from the awful experiment of what would have been the de- 
moralizing effects of an invasion, by the genius of Wellington: 
the Peninsula was the stage on which our (lisj)ute with France 
was decided ; and, to this hour, tranquillity has not been re- 
stored to that beautiful hut misgoverned conntiy. It appears, 
therefore, that Lord W ellington's sn|)])ii('ation was prophetic, 
involuntarily so ; and this is but one of luirncrous instances, in 
which the deliberate warning of this rcTnavkahle man will 
he found to have been conilnned by snhse(|nent events. 

Antecedent to tlio period of this rernunsl ranee, the pecuniary 
diflicnlties o^ onr Portugnie^e allies attracted the most canxions 
attention of tlie eonimander-in-chief ; he had, some time before, 
appealed to the gimerosity of the llritish ])uhru*, and, early 
in the year 1811, he forwarded oflicial communications to the 
British envoy, and to the secretary at war, upon the necessity 
of adopting some decisive measures for the maintenance of the 
Portuguese force, which the masterly skill of Marshal Bcrcs- 
ford had rendered deserving of being placed beside the 
British in the hour of trial. A most explicit statement 
of the difficulties, tliat then surroniulcd the aflairs of Portugal, is 
to he found in a des[)atcli of Lord W ellington to our envoy 
in l^rtngal, on the 28th of January, J8I i, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract : — “ I have received your letter of the 2;3d ; 
and I have perused Mr. Salters letter on the revenue. I think 
the Portuguese govenunent are still looking for assistance 
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to England, and f have written to the king’s government 
strongly upon the suhjeet. Hut I should deceive myself, if I 
believed we should get anything — and them, if I were to tell 
them we should. They must, therefore, look to their own 
resources. 1 shall not enter upon the political crisis now 
existing in England ; but 1 believe you will agree with me, 
that if the change which is probable should be made, their 
chance is less than it was. It is quite nonsense their quarrelling 
with me, whether the system of operations 1 have followed 
were the best or not. 1 believe I am not only the best, but 
the only friend they have ever had, who has had the pow-er of 
siipi)orting them for a nionient in England ; and I now tell 
them that the only chance they have is to endeavour to bring 
their revenue e(|ual to their ex])cnses. 

“ It is ridiculous to talk of the eObrts they have made. They 
liave hitherto produced neither men in proportion to their 
])opulation, nor money in ])r()portion to their commerce and 
riches, nor by any means in proportion to their gains by the 
war. They talk of the war in their country : was Portugal ever 
involved seriously in any war, without having it in the heart of 
the country ? I tliink I can save them from their enemy, if 
they will make an exertion to lunintain their army : but they 
are now come to that situation, between the enemy, the peo]de, 
and us, that they must decide either to raise an adequate 
revenue for the people, iii earnest, or to give themselves over 
to the enemy. Now, upon this point I can only toll them one 
thing; and that is, that though they may lind causes for not 
levying a revenue upon the people, to continue the contest 
against the enemy, the enemy will allow' of none, for not raising 
every shilling that can he drawn from the people, when they 
may come into possession. 'I'hey should have thought of the 
miseries endured by the people, which they describe so feel- 
ingly, before they commenced the war; though, by the bye, I 
would observe upon tiiese miseries, that tiie enemy occupy 
only a part of one province, and that th(*y had only passed 
through another: this is bad enough, God knows! but is 
better than that the whole should he in their ])ossession, as it 
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was, and as it will be, if a real effort be not made. I shall be 
obliged to you if you will mention these sentiments to Don 
Miguel Forjaz and Salter, and others in the regency, who are 
well inclined, but are not aware of their real situation, or 
exactly equal to surmount its difficulties.” 

The increasing inefficiency of the Portuguese army, during 
the inaction of the allies, constituted a perpetual source of unea- 
siness to the commandor-in-chief ; he felt that from the moment 
when the enemy should move, and the allies should follow, 
the Portuguese troops must starve, unless the English com- 
missariat sustained them. I.ord Wellington suggested that the 
advances for their support should be immediately repaid by the 
regency; but so slight was his conlidence in the integrity of this 
body, that he hesitated to include the maintenance of the 
militia in the arrangement, lest they also should be left to 
perish, and the allies, in consequence, deprived of their services. 
The conduct of the provisional government, in the instance of 
the depoaitos and hospitals, was equally unfeeling and sense- 
less : when the men were sufficiently recovered to be able to 
return to camp, they found themselves without arms, accoutre- 
ments, clothing, or other necessaries, so that they were really 
worse than useless. Neglect and ill-trcatmeiit were attended with 
desertion from the Portuguese ranks, to a very alarming extent ; 
and Lord Wellington declared, that it was an extraordinary 
proof of the attacliment of the Portuguese soldiers to their 
country, tiiat this crime was not still more frequent, consider- 
ing the j)rivations they were left to endure. These privations, 
however, were thinning the ranks of the army to a lamentable 
extent; and every soldier in the ranks, at that period, cost as 
much as two. Lord Wellington inspected the ninth and 
twenty-first Portuguese regiments personally on the fourth of 
March, when only thirteen hundred and nineteen men were 
under arms, whereas tlie strength of those two regiments, 
by the previous return, was two thousand seven hundred and 
torty-six. He also reviewed the I.usitanian legion, the 
strength of which had been reduced, by similar causes, from 
one thousand seven hundred and sixty-five, to eleven hundred 
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men ; and the eighth regiment had dwindled down to eight 
hundred and fifty-six from eleven hundred and fifty, which 
was the amount of the latest return. The obvious inefficiency 
of the Portuguese commissariat, and the rapidly increasing 
evils resulting from their incompetence, induced Lord Wel- 
lington to suggest an arrangement, by which a large part of 
the Portuguese army would be fed by the British commissariat, 
at the expense of the Portuguese government, in the expec- 
tation that, being relieved from the necessity of supplying all, 
they would consent to support a part in an efficient and satis- 
factory manner. 

Lord Wellington’s memorandum on this occasion contained 
the following pro}jositi(jiis ; — ‘‘In order, if possible, to render the 
Portuguese army more efficient, and to provide more effectually 
for the subsistence of the Portuguese troops, it is proposed : 
First, that theBritish commissariat shall supply with provisions 
ihe Portugu(‘se troops serving in British divisions ; that is to 
say, Colonel Cliampelinond’sjColonel Harvey's, Ccneral Spry’s, 
Baron Khen’s, and (general Coleman’s brigades, besides the 
first and third Cacjadorcs in the light division, which shall be 
supplied as usual. Secondly, this arrangement will include 
the supply of provisions for the artillerymen, and forage for 
the mules attached to the brigades of Portuguese artillery 
serving with tliese several divisions, and forage for the mules 
attached to the regiments for the carriage of baggage and 
musket ammunition: and it must be understood, that these 
animals must go a reasonable distance to the nir4gazines for 
their forage, in the same manner as those belonging to the 
British army. 'J'hirdly, the ration for each officer and soldier 
is to continue the same as it has been heretofore ; that is to 
say, half a pound of meat, and wine — and a pound of biscuit, 
or a pound and a half of bread. The arrangement for beef 
issued to the Portuguese troops by tlie British commissariat, 
made in May last, to continue as heretofore; and the troops 
are to receive in the whole, either three -(piartcrs of a pound 
of meat, and wine or spirits, or a pound of moat, witliout wine 
or spirits, for one-quarter of a ]»ound of which they are to be 
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under stoppages ; and for the whole of which the Portuguese 
government are to pay the British commissariat, as settled by 
that arrangement. Fourthly, the detail of the delivery of the 
rations is to be made to the troops by the Portuguese com- 
missariat; and the British commissariat, with the several 
divisions, will have nothing to do but to supply the Portu- 
guese commissary attached to the brigade in the division, with 
the quantities of bread, meat, and forage which he will 
require daily for the Portuguese troops, for which he will 
take the Portuguese conunissary’s receipts. Fifthly, the 
British commissariat is to keep a separate account of the 
issues, under the head of the arrangement of IHIO, and 
arrangement of March, 181 L which he will forward, on the 
24th of every luoiitli, to the conunissary-general. Sixthly, 
the Portuguese government arc to pay for the sujiplies thus 
delivered to the Portuguese troops, ac(‘or(ling to the sixth 
article of the arrangornent of June, 18(h); that is to say, the 
full price which these articles will have cost the British 
coTnmissary-getu^ral, with a reasonable addition for the expense 
of transport from the magazines, with the exception of beef 
issued under the arraugemouts of Alay, 1810, which is to be 
paid for at the rate then setth'd. Seventhly, it is to be clearly 
undcrstoo(^ that the British coinmissari/it have nothing to say' 
to the replacing of mules lost or kuocked-up in the service of 
the artillery, or in the carriage of ammunition and baggage, or 
with any of the details of the Portuguese (rommissariat, beyond 
the issue to the Portuguese emiiinissariat of the quantitv of 
provisions and forage necessary for the consumption of the 
troops.’’ 

While the British hero was exerting the discriminating 
powers of his caj)acious mind, for the purpose of saving the 
Portuguese army from starvation, the members of that govern- 
ment were actually employed in tl»e infamous occupation of 
vilifying his character. 'Fhis contemptible conduct he had 
before observed, and, conscious that he could only be person- 
ally obnoxious to fools or villains, it occasioned him but little 
uneasiness. "IJie authors having been discovered, his lordship 
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mentioned the singular fact in a private communication to 
Marshal Beresford, from which the following is extracted ; — 
‘‘Baron Eben has made some curious discoveries at Lisbon, 
and has given Mr. Stuart some papers written by those per- 
sonages, which tend to show their folly, ccpially with their 
mischievous dispositions. Among other plans, they have one 
for libelling and caricaturing me in Faigland ! They complain 
that you and 1 have had hunting parties ! and that I eat a 
good dinner at Op(Wto, instead of ])ursuing Soult ! 1 liavc 

this day discovered that some of the anonymous letters to me 
are written by the Principal Souza, and others by the bishop. 
But this last is not quite so clear. These are men to govern 
a nation in diflicult circumstances !” 

The prospects of Massona and of the I VcncIi cause, gene- 
rally, in Spain, were now in a state of transition Irom success to 
discomfiture. No triumph liad followed tlie operations of 
Massena ; Metor Iiad sustained a hcaw blow ; and Soult had 
obtained a nominal succe>s by the traitorous surrender of 
Badajos to his arms. Disease, and desertion, and famine 
wxTC daily reduciiiii. ‘Uhe army of Portugal,’' as the enemy 
pompously styled the force that was coo[)eil u]) in Santarem ; 
while the allies, the Britisli ])ortiou (’specially, were in such 
fine condition, that their commander thus addressed Lord 
Liverpool, in ivply, upon that point : ‘‘ 1 never saw an army so 
healthy as this : indeed, I may say that we have scarcely any 
sick, excepting in the Wakhercu regiments. In these, also, 
tliere are very few ; and I Iiope they will recover in this de- 
lightful climate.” ^^'hilc his hopes were brightening, his army 
actpiiring strength, his conduct securing grateful acknowledg- 
ment in some of the chief towns of the united kingdom,* and 
the circumstances of his enemy retrograding in almost an equal 
ratio, those political changes were working in England, upon 

* Duhlitif \HtIi Ja/ntitnj, 1811. — “ At a rourt ol' roniiuon-(’onni-il licUlyestenlay 
(I7tli), Mr. GilFard to rail tlu* :ttlontion of tlie ii>s(*njl)lyto tlir al)lo and 

gallant irondurt of our army in I'urtng.d ; and, after luo ing given well-deserved 
praise to the nohlo eominander, moved, “ that the .sincere and aflVetiojiate thanks 
of this corporation he, and are hereby given lo oiir hravt* eonntryinan. Lord 
N\ellington, for his wise and gallant eoiidiiet in sneeessivrly and most glori- 
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the issue of which the fate of the war most probably depended. 
The French were perfectly acquainted with tlie regency ques- 
tion in England, and, weary of war, particularly when waged 
against Wellington, anxiously hoped for peace, and spoke of 
it as the natural consequence of Earl Grey and Lord Gren- 
ville coming into power. Wellington did not look upon their 
views as visionary ; on the contrary, he conceived that the 
opposition must, nay, ought to succeed to the government, 
for the interests of the nation : and the opinion he expressed 
to his brother Henry, on this occasion, is anolher of those 
oracular enunciations which are of such frequent occur- 
rences in his active, useful, and glorious life, and actually 
described the political position in wliich lie himself was 
subsequently placed, when he acted precisely as he had re- 
commended others to do, twenty years before. Another in- 
stance of remarkable and admirable consistency of character. 
“It was then reported,” writes his lordshiji, “ that the regent 
had sent for Lord Grenville and Lord Grey : but that rinding the 
king was so much bettor, he had informed Air. JVrceval 
that he should not change the ministry. 'I’his is only report: 
but I think that if the ministers find that the}/ have not his 
confidence, theij must (/nit their njfiies. It will not answer to 
have him running to the ojiposition, upon every communica- 
tion he receives from ministers. I’his would he quite a new 
situation of affairs.” 

Massena’s means of opposing Wellington having finally 
failed, and the military combinations of the Hritisli hero 
having proved too powerful for resistance, the abandonment of 
Santarem was resolved upon. Jt has been said, that Alassena 
was guilty of a serious error, in n<a waiting some ten days 
longer, when there would have been a certainty of Soult's 
co-operation. 'I'his charge is not well founded, ffir IJeresford 

ously mnintainin" tlie war in Spain and CortUKsil, nj^ainst an army iininonsoly 
supeiior in number, and rominandcd liy the most ccletnatorl gouoraLs.’* Thanks 
were at the same time voted to the ofVicPrs and sohliers serving in the Pen- 
insula, and to their brave eountryinan, Sir W.Cnrr Hercsf'ord, tor his service* 
in bringing tin* Portiigiiese army to a stue of admirable diseipline.’ 
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would have clieciked, in a deeided manner, any movement for 
that purpose : Sonit has also hetni blamed for not inareliing on 
with the usual French recklessness, of wlio was in his rear, to 
the relief of Massena, and, ultimately, for not making a combined 
attack upon the allies at Torres \Tdras ; but the practicability 
of the operation is t»xcecdingly (piestionahle, as INIondizabal 
would have been able to fall uu Soult's rear with upwards of 
twenty thousand men, and Hcresford wouhl have attacked his 
llank with fewer numbers, hut more disa>trous eonsetpiences to 
the enemy. Massena and Soiill were ell’e( tually baflled by the 
strategic plans (d Ford A\ ellingtou : and the one retreated 
in despair, tlie other to e\ade di-yiaie. — On the fifth of 
Mareli. lsl|, tle‘ retn‘;»t *>1' Ma.'S('na tVv);n SaMtarem com- 
menced, under eireumstanra's. wlii'h ga\e, to tl-.e pcdiitical 
emmiies of Lord V\ cHiugtou. au oppnu t 'juity of lauding the 
Fremh genevaVs military tab. nts- -hoi wh.ieh » b,]ige tlie im- 
partial liisturiau. to mark b.im, iielividually, e monster, and 
rln* conduct of li'.’c r. :rea!ii:g army a^ th<' ( ini’anious 
and raaiel i!);!t ev(’r •iidj'Ohij.’ved ilh‘ name t,i’ I V;an e, or (jf 
I'l’cnehm in. Ne\e!\'’ says i.)r. .'^outhey, ‘’liid any gcm'ral, or 
atiy army, insure such lasting iiifamy to themsehacs hy their 
outrages and ahominatious, i-.'/mmitted (liirliu: the whole of 
their larviauee in Portugal, and euruimietl during thi ir n‘treat. 
Lord Weliiugt<ju siiid that their eon.^ s't was marked by a 
barbarity stddom ecpmUed, ami ue\er MU'pa'-ed : all eireum- 
staiua's cautsidered, he might liave said it Imd no\er Iuh’U 
parallehnl. ln)r these ihiiii:- were not dor-e in dark ages, m>r 
in uiieivilized countries, nor by ba.rharous lu>viles, like the 
armies of 'riniour. t»r of Naedr sha.h: it we - in Luro})e, and in 
tiie ninereenth century, tliat these atrociiie- weie commirted 
by the soldiers of tlie most »'ullivated, and imliiilitcmed }tavt of 
Furopi', mostly I'remdi. hut in iio small preporiioii (Germans 
and Nh'tliei landers. Nor wa'^ tlie Fremh arm\, like oitr owai, 
raised and recruited from the worst memhevs of sm ii'ty, who 
enter the serviei* in an hour of iin'hriet;, or of m.H es.-ity, or 
despair: the conscription hrouglit itno its raidvs uk'ii of a 
belter description, 1ml h as to their parentagi’, their breeding, 

HI. M 
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and their prospects in life; insomuch that the great majority 
are truly described as sober, orderly, intelligent, and more or 
less educated. Nor is it to be believed, tluit tbougb they 
acted like monsters of wickedness in this cam})aign, they were 
in any degree worse than other men by nature : on the con- 
trary, the national character of the three nations, whence those 
troops were drawn, authorizes a j)resumj)tion that tlicy were 
inclined to ])e, and would have heeii good and useful members 
of society, it’ the service, in wliich I bey were compulsorily 
engaged, bad not made them children of perdition.’’ This 
specious defoiice of such tlagrant ini-condncl sngeosis its 
total impossibility of justiticalion : .-nul that it ought not to 
receive a shade of briglil colonrine; tieni the kind, the 
honourable, or feeling man. is p-roved In the Tact, that these 
depredations nere not committed nun-el\ ami only during the 
retreat from Sanlavem, a time nlu'ii the discipline of all armies 
is relaxed, and the feelings ])erhaps of both general and soldiers 
irritated and inflamed : but tin* nu^st iinj)aidonablc mischiefs 
were perpetrated in the towns and \illagc^ where the Prench 
were rjuarter(*d, when' they d\v<dt for months, wliero tin' inhabit- 
ants had vennircd to remaiji upon the faith of Massena’s pro- 
clamation, and V. ho wen* the solitary instances of anv thing like 
fricndlyintcrcoui.se that, exi^te(l bet\\een the native poinilation 
and the invading army, 'i'he moment after order.s to retreat were 
i.sr-iied, the Imii^es in Phoinar and Torres Novas wort* in ilames : 
and whatever moveables bad not been deemed worth the 
carriage, were coii.-nmed in the getieral conflagration : tin* 
orders of the Im'oiicIi general ext»*nded to everv village and 
town on his route, which accordingly shared a similar fate. 

j ho mosi vemnable .'•trnctuia* in l\»rtugal was th(^ convent 
of Alcohar;a. Its foundation was (‘oeval with the monarchy. 
It had been the burial-place of the kings of Portugal for many 
generations. 1 ht* muniticenee of nobles and princes, the craft 
of superstition, and the industry and learning of its members 
in better times, had contributed to fill this splendid pile with 
treasui-cs of every kind. Its gorgeous vestments, its vessels 
of plate and gold, and its almost matchless jewelry, excited 
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the admiration of the vulgar : tlie devotee and the philosopher 
were ecjually astonished at the extraordinary articles in its 
relic-room : the artist and the anti<|\iary beheld with wonder 
and delight its exquisite monuments of ancient art: audits 
archives and library were as important to Portuguese litera- 
ture, as the collections of the British Museum or the Bodleian 
are in our own country. Orders were issued from the French 
Ix'ad-quarters to burn tliis place: that tlie work of destruc- 
tion tnight be complete, it was begun in time, and the mattock 
and hammer were employed to destroy what the flames would 
have sparofl. 'I'lie tesselated pavement, from the entrance 
to the Iiigli-altar, was hrok(Mi up with pickaxes, and the 
ornaments of the ])illars destroyed nearly up to the arches. 
Tlie French, who at this very time iiiM'vted an article iu the 
(Mpil Illation of Hadajos, that no stipulations were then made 
respi’cting religion, (because they w(*re Catholics like the 
•S})imiards,) mutilati'd hen? the criKMlix and the image of the 
X’ivgin, as if ilu'v studied in what manner they could most 
cflectually shock, ami insult, the fot linps of tlu? Portuguese, 
'I'h(?y cut the pictures which they did nf>t hum ; they broke 
oj)cn the tombs, Those of Pedro and Inez do Castro were 
covered witli historical sculptures, llicli as liuglaud is in 
remains of this kind, we have iu)ne of iMpial antiquity, which 
('ould he comparcil wlili them fm* l)eanly, or fi)r their value to 
ihe antiijuary: and a store, hanllv less known tliroughout 
Furoj)e than the most p q)nlar parts of classical history, had, 
in an especial manner, .‘•auctilied these monuments. These, 
therefore, were tlie chosen objects of the enemy’s malice, and 
most laborious misebief was exerted in destrosing them, the 
tombs being so well con.-rrnct»*d as nor without (iitliciilty to 
he destroyed. Fire was at length ])ut to the monastery in 
many parts, and trooj)s placed round it to prevent the people 
from making any (dVorts to arrest Ihe conflagration. The 
talifice continued burning for two and twenty days. 'Two of 
the Cistercian brethren were afterwards appointed commis- 
s^ioners to search the ruins. They found some hones of Queen 
Cvraca, and part of her clothes : the body of Queen Beatrice, 
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in a stat(! of ^a)o(l pretJcrvation, and that of Pedro still tMitire 
with the skin and hair ii|)on it. A few fragments of Inez do 
Castro only rould be found, 'rhose remains wx're deposited 
once more in the tonilvs, and tlie monuments repaired as far 
as reparation was porsihlc. The most valuable of the books 
and manuseripts liad liap|)ily been removed in time.’’"^ 

'.rhe arciiives of Portugal, oiiee kept at Aleobaea A\itli jealous 
care, wore carried otf by the S])aniards5 and depo'^ited in the 
Ksenrial: but tlie library slili J)o^sessos an interest to the I'aig- 
lish visitant, from the beautiful specimens of Ib'itish ty])ographY 

Till* ».! .i- c iii tilt' y<':ir 

oxtra('t('(l final ‘lie t.|' a f r, w Ito t iijoynl jm-iilinr iiinior- 

liiiiitit's, liy a n iv,il*]«* aMlily U> improxc tlina. 

“Till’ firvf t i)i' 1 In'S i( ;:al iii«»iia‘«t( ry I-' '■, < ry ; aial tin* pirtii- 

rosqiio, wc'll-woofii’il .liiil w (‘H-ualiM\‘il atil ol’tlu* ijiiii-t lnf'.tMn of wliii*!) 

it appf'ur." to ri.-r, rr^ievos tlu* iiiiiHi IVom u '•cn-i- of oppir^ -sioii tlit* loi^c doini* 
ncfiiiif: 1 ui!'; (<'f il!<’ i'ohm nlo.i] lmildin,L;s \V»* li.ol uo “.oom r Iiovt* in 

sight, and \r»‘ looua’d liiivr, liiati .1 ino-'t 1 rouh’tidoii^ rioL* oi la in ol f\traorili- 
aaiT piiWer aiiuoMiU'i'd lair ^pco jy arrival. A ^j'l <*ial .n i'-o, •)!* Iiroad liiiil Iroio 

the: sfcrotarv (d’ "lato, rot oouii. iidijig ii; i:rMi(ii’riir i.- oid'C'^ to n'ci'ivi* the 

i:ratid pritir I'ltid ]ii^ l•o<llJ>al^^oll'. v. irli p«'cidiar ; rla* uladi' com- 

imiuity, i/ndiidiii:;- I’aila r-, I'nar-. :<.id '.di ivdinaro', ai least four loiMdrcd strong, 
wore dra’vii up in '/-.i d -piiilM.d -n.:'' on flu* va-'l p.lattorni liofore llu' inoiias- 
tery, t<) hid ii'^ '.‘.ai. ia t.- A{ il-, ir in ail, the ;.hho1 liiiii-i'U, in his (‘o^iiimi* of 
Almoner <j 1 i’-a rn ■•■d, advoiec d, t.j /i-.e ii-; a emdial emiir.u e. It, was? 
<ivieoiai)ie So wiiiu-v wiili wiiat renin r-' and i-rnehit : I !:*■•■ li"' laird Abbot 

of Alcol.MfM iiit’etid iii*' ri'-’i.l revi'ieiul brrtbn*;! of .\\:/aiid St. \ incrtir! 

tiirtli’-dov e' vvei e in \ er mni’e iojidle^nme. at b -t ill n.irw aid appeaiaiua*. Urn- 
redi’d by tlie-e f ia( e yr.iec-, tii’ lad.nr-- I ' uo .efl i]m* • i.-,.eioii>, iiia>siv(’. and 
sonu'wliat ae.'-ftMT- Sa\nn-1onVin*.r .■ba;r!i. .Xilwas vionm, except wlu'Vt; tlie 
pt‘r])Otu<il biiiip*-, biiniiiig befoia* th«* liinli altar, diira-ed a be/hr most soloiuti and 
ndigioiis, (iulericjr t u inLb '- freni ■'id- -eb.ijiels and eliaiitries an* not worth iiUMi ■ 
tioniiijr.) To t I'js altar ni) liinb-elnru-al eoiulnetor'. rejiaired, wliiKt tlu* lull 
hariiioJiioiis tone- ol .-e\ei.,| .*-iately organs, aerompaiiied by tlu* elioir, pro- 
elautied that they w r.-e in iju* art ol adoring t he real ])r(.*''('nr('. Whilst those 
deeoiit I’.rostratifni'' wi'n piiroriniitg, 1 lo-t not a luorneiit in visiting the 
sepnlrhial ehapel. wlierc lit* niterred lh*iho tlie Just, and his beloved Inez. 'Hu* 
light wl.ieh reaehed this solemn teee' S tif a niO't stdenm edifin*, was so sttbdiu.'d 
and hazy, that I roiild liardly distinguish tlu* elaboiate ^enliitlire «»f tlu* toinb, 
uliirli reminded nir, both aKfo(h*sign and exerntion, of the Heanehanip ntoim- 
tneiit at Warwick, so rirb in fp-lwork and iiiiagei v. ‘ Ivniivsiati /o A/t'fhifrn m 
1/0-1, Zi// l/tr Aiiififii nf I nflirfi. 
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preserved here — the presentations of persons who have been 
eminent in tire history of our country. There is one volume 
here which the monks feel an obvious pride in exhibiting, — it is 
a volume transmitted to the reverend fathers of the monastery 
by Mr. Canning, and containing the following inscription in his 
own hand-writing, which explains also the occasion of the gift: 
“ In memoriam magniiicentissimi hos])itii 5 quo a sanetis 
Alcobacw camohitis aeceptns est diennn(|uc apud eos hiutc 
beateque actorum. Mouse Martii A. S. 11., Is Id. Librum 
hunccc Bibliotheca? Alcobacame ad.scribenduui grata? recorda- 
tionis lestiinonium Mittit fh'orgins Canning.” 

“ Ilatalha* was a structure equally sacred, and more Ix'autiful. 
Had king Kmanuel completed the original design, it would 
have excelled all other gothic buildings : vxo.n in its uutinished 
state it was tlie admiration of all who beheld it. It was founded 
on the? spot, whore the tent of .foam I. was pitched on the 
the night before tliat haUhv)- which, for inferiority of numbers 
on the [)art of tlu* compieror, may be compared with Cressy, 
Poictiers, and Agiucourt : ami whicli, for the permanent Im- 
portance of its consecjiiences, when considered In all their 
hearings, i.s unparalleled. Here Joam was buried, aftt'r a long 
and a glorious reign, upon the scene of his triumph ; and 


*• For inoiv ili;oi .1 li U”ur <litl I tontiimo alonir llu' lii'imnrd in by 
iMjiiaiio pljiiit-J of t‘\traoidiii;n v \iuour. spriiminir tV.nn tlio rit'Iiosr alluvial soil. 
At iu*<t as I wa'^ lM'^ifmiii.\r to iliinU (hi'- \Vi»iM <•(' n'oti-i and o^iri’s Iiad no 

tmnination, tlu’ srn'ain took a suddon land, wlnrli 1 ibllowod, and making tlu: 
best of my way ilirongb ('\i*ry obstacle, o^«-a)u«l into an o])i*n snaro and opon 
day-light. IJi*:!!! boloro nu*. at llio 4 *\rri‘niity of an a^vunblagi' 4>f liillorks -- 
s(ani.* barn, somo »’ovtTod with I’owoiing lu’alli.s, but (u'f«tituf(' of Iminan or 
animal inliabitanls sto«)d ilm lolly majo.stii* ba*«ilioa of Hafallia, Mimnimlod by 
its glorious liuddlc oflniildiiigs, fnnn this part most jii«‘rinTst|iu'ly foicshorfoiu'd. 
I rould liardh boliovc so cojisidorablc- and striking a gioup of richly parapcbal 
walls, roofs, and towers, 4lctjudn'd chapels, ainl insulaiod spires formed parts of 
one und the same edifice ; in a])])earance it was not merely a clmrch or a j>jdace 
I was looking at, but some fair city of vtmiancc, suek as ai\ imaginaliou glowing 
with the faneies Ariosto miglit have pictured to itself under the illusion of u 
dream." — E.rcurMioii in liiitalha in 175M, iV*’- 
t ramonis gives a luminous acctnint oflliis 4*eK*l»ratcd comhat. in the fourth 
hook of bis I.usiaH. 
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here his four sons were buried also, — men worthy of such a 
father ! one of them being that prince Henry, whose grave, it 
might have been thought, would have been equally respected 
by all civilized nations. The monuments of those infantas, 
and of their parents, were in a state of correspondent beauty 
with the tenij)le in which they lay, and perfectly preserved. 
4'hey were broken open by the French, and the remains 
of the dead taken from their graves, to be made the mockery 
of ruffians, who kicked about the head of Joam I. as a football, 
and left the body in the pulpit, placed in the attitude of one 
prcacliing.;}; 

Mr. Kins(ry, who visited Portugal in J829, gives a minute, 
but niclaiicholy account of the condition of these once proud 
emblems of Portuguese ])ride. The lM*euch,” he observes, 
“ converted one of the nujst beautiful a])artmcnts into a 
dormitory, and, in order to o!)tain additional room, broke in 
pieces, and nnnoved the noble monuments of Aljdionso 
and of tile inhnit his grandson, which occupied its centre. 
'I'heir places had been supplied by unsightly tombs of painted 
w^ood. 'Fhe sacristy was converted into a kitchen, and all 
the vestments, gold and silver chalices, jdunderod. The 
present condition of the building is almost ruinous, the wwk 
of the j’hilistino armies of I’’rance, who seemed to take a 
savage delight in ((('grading, to the utmost of their power, those 
buildings in Portugal consecrated to the purjioscs of religion. 
The monks have not sufficient funds to restore this vast 
temple, and it is not improbable that before the lapse of a brief 
span of time this sbriiic ‘of warriors, monks, and dames in 
the cloistered tomb,' will retain but a spectral-form of its 
original greatness.” 

Alarmed at tbe intelligence wliicb be received through the 
Fidalgos, of Wellington's increased strength and deterniin«ation 
to attack him, Massena, having added the crime of sacrilege to 
those of w hich he had before been guilty, prepared to break up 
from his strong position at Santarem. Several lines of retreat 
wcic open to him, but none quite free from objections, or 

i .‘•(^uthry'o History oft liP IVniuMilar War. vol. lii., |.‘Mv7. 
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unattended with hazard, he preferred that whlcli led to the 
Mondego, the left bank of which afforded an easy ascent to 
Almeida. In the most perfect silence the J'rench withdrew, 
having previously sent forward their sick and baggage, and 
destroyed all ammunition, guns and st(n*es of every kind, which 
they were unable to carry with them. Their lirst movements 
indicated an intention of collecting a force at 1'honiar, and, 
probably, of accomplishing the passage of the Zezere ; but, to 
gain time for the retreat of the main body, Marshal Key made a 
bold movement from Leiria towards Torres \'edras, which 
arrested tlio advance of Lord Wellington, who was apprehensive 
of opening his lines to the enemy. Meanwhile the bridges on 
the Alviolla were destroyed, the boats at Punhete burned, the 
remainder of the cncniy w ithdrawn by ra])id marches, and their 
whole force concentrated at Pombal. 'Lhe caution of Massena 
did not enable him to eonceal his raj)id movements from the 
cjiiick perception of his adversary, who, while he jealously 
guarded his famous Lines, had directed Beresford to detach 
a strong force from Abrantes, across the I'agus and Zezere, to 
follow, and not to lose sight of the enemy ; and so gallantly 
did lie execute his orders, that two linmlred of the enemy 
were made prisoners, before the retreating army reached 
Pombal, by the light division, the (lerinan hussars, and the 
royal dragoons. 

Tlic wanton malice of the French has been strongly 
instanced in the account of the destruction of Alci)l)a(;a and 
Batalha, and of tin* little villages along their line of inarcli : for 
here, as in the north of Spain, the route of the l'\encii could 
be tracked, for many months after the passage of the army, by 
he ruins of the different hamlets through which they marched. 
An instance of the appalling misery, which warfare iidlicts 
upon the peasantry of an invaded territory, is detailed by 
Colonel Napier, as having been witnessed by the British, at 
this time, in the vicinity of Thomar : “ A large house, situated 
in an obscure j)art of the mountains, was discovered, filled 
with starving persons. Above thirty women and children 
had sunk ; and sitting by the bodies, were fifteen or sixteen 
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survivors, of whom one only was a man, but all so enfeebled as 
to be unable to eat the little food we had to offer tlicm. The 
youngest bad fallen first: all the children were dead; none 
were emaciated in their bodies, but the muscles of the face 
were invariably drawn transversely, givhig the appearance 
of laughing, and presenting the most gliastly sight imaginable. 
The man seemed most eager for life; the women appeared 
patient and resigned, and, even in this distress, had arranged 
the bodies of those who had died first with decency and care.” 

On the enemy being concentrated before Dombal, Montbrun 
showed a front of battle ; his challenge was instantly acce])ted by 
Colonel Arentschildt, who charged the enemy, took some prison- 
ers, and obliged the remainder of the party to join the fugitives : 
just at tile moment when Montbrun was turning to flight, Lieu- 
tenant IVeyland reached the field, nilh adetachmoiit of the six- 
teenth dragoons, find instantly joined tlic hussars In their gallant 
charge. It was the eleventh of the month before Lord Welling- 
ton could collect a force suflicient to commence offensive opera- 
tions, and the enemy had shown their resolution to contest the 
('hoiceof ground and the periods of rnovemeut, with the allies; 
but at this date, the tirst, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth, and the 
light divisions of infantry, and General Pack's brigade, with 
all the llritish cavalry, arriving^ on the ground immediately in 
front of die enemy. It was discovered tliat Massena had again 
evaded baU.lo, and withdrawn under the veil of night •, ho had 
sent away his baggage in the early })art of the evening, so as to 
pass the Soure, and leave a reatly transit for the army, by the 
bridge of Pombal, soon after. And, notwithstanding the un- 
qualified applause, bestowed by military writers of the Gallic 
party, upon the tactics of Massena on this occasion, so closely 
was he followed by the British light division, that the posses- 
sion of the streets of Pombal was warmly disputed with his 
rear-guard, as well as that of the old castle of Pombal, which 
overhangs the Aruncta, where a party had lodged themselves, 
to assist in covering the retreat. A battalion of Portuguese 
ca(;adorcs, commanded by Colonel Klder, received the appro- 
bation of Lord Wellington, for their gallantry in ihis affair, 
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and the enemy would have suffered much more severely, had 
not Marshal Ney, who commanded the rear-guard, caused the 
ground on the further side of the town to be occupied in 
strength, besides which, the allies could not come up in time to 
complete the dispositions for a serious attack before the fall of 
night. However, they arrived in time sufficient to prevent the 
destruction of the bridge, for, so near was Massena to having 
his retreat cut off, that he dared not stop one hour, and under 
<*over of the night resumed his retreat on a more regular 
and systematic plan, having ordered Ney to detach a party, 
under Macognet, to occupy Coimbra; a duty, however, that 
ultimately devolved upon Montbrun. 

I1ie expulsion of Massena, from Portugal, was Lord Wel- 
lington’s immediate object ; upon the political effect of that 
event he built much: but he could not afford to dispute every 
foot of ground with the enemy, his force being necessarily 
divided — his object, therefore, must be accomplished by skilful 
strategy. How difficult a game to succeed in, may be imagined, 
when it is remembered that Ney, perhaps the ablest of Napo- 
leon’s marshals, conducted the operations of the enemy’s rear. 
The country was unequal, and consequently afforded strong 
positions, so that either army might have taken up a station of 
defence upon short notice : and the main body of the enemy 
stole away from Porabal with so trilling an advantage of their 
pursuers, that Ney deemed it prudent to take up strong ground 
at the extremity of a defile between Kedinha and Pombal, 
with his right in a wood upon the Soure river, and his left 
extending towards the high ground above the ruined village of 
lledinha, the vestiges of the ohl city lying in the hollow at his 
rear, covering a bridge and narrow defile beyond it. 

On the heights of Redinlia Ney took his stand, like the 
lion who reluctantly abandons his prey at the approach of a 
party of hunters ; and the ferocity of the enemy’s conduct in 
this retreat, renders the image, unhappily, too applicable to 
the occasion. Here he placed five thousand infantry, sup- 
ported by a cavalry force, and a battery of light guns. The 
attack of the allies was made by the third and fourth divisions 

HI. N 
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of infantry, General Pack’s Imgadc, and the cavalry, the other 
troops being in reserve. The post in the wood on the enemy’s 
right was forced by Major-General Erskine, with the fifty- 
second, ninety-fifth, and Colonel Elder’s ea^adores, and his 
skirmishers pushed forward into the open plain; and so bril- 
liantly and expeditiously was this affair performed, that Lord 
Wellington declared, in his despatch, ^^he had never seen 
French infantry driven from a wood in a more gallant style.” 
In this daring duty the allies lost fourteen prisoners, taken by 
Col. Ferricre, of the Fren(di hussars, a man of the most extraor- 
dinary presence of mind and uncontrollable energy, and who, 
during the PeninsuLar war, distinguished himself by that sjiecies 
of personal bravery and adroitness, which would have made him 
an eminent guerilla chief. When the thunder of cannon rolled 
loudest, and the volumes of smoke rose thickest, it was then 
that Ferricre, like an animal of prey, watched an opportunity, 
and, seizing on his victims, bore them securely away. 

While Erskine attained the object of his commander on 
the right, Major-General Picton occupied the wood on the 
enemy’s left, where he sustained a slight shock from their 
impetuosity; but now, Major-General Cole coming up in the 
centre, with the fourth division in two lines, Pack’s brigade 
supporting their right, and the light division their left; and 
the British cavalry, with the first, fifth, and sixth divisions, 
bringing up the rear, the whole grand force of the allied army 
was drawn out upon the plain from which Ney had just been 
driven. This glorious scene is thus spiritedly described by 
Colonel Napier : — “ I’hree shots were fired from the British 
centre, as a signal for a forward movement, and a most 
splendid spectacle of war was exhibited. The woods seemed 
alive with troops: in a few minutes, thirty thousand men, 
forming three gorgeous lines of battle, were stretched across 
the plain, but bending on a gentle curve, and moving majes- 
tically onwards ; while horsemen and guns, springing forward 
simnltaneonsly from the centre and from the left wing, charged 
under a general volley from the French battalions : the latter 
were instantly hidden by the smoke, and when that cleared 
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away no enemy was to be seen.” The last attack upon 
Ney’s position was led by Lieut. General Sir Brent Spencer, 
vvJio not only succeeded in driving the enemy from their 
ground, but in taking many prisoners, and in increasing the 
eagerness and energy of the allies generally. In the combat of 
Ucdinba two determined and martial spirits were keenly 
opposed to each other on the enemy's left, Picton and Ney ; 
and both acquitted themselves with that bravery for which 
their names will ever be remembered. Tbe enemy fell back 
upon Redinha, passed the Dancos by the little bridge, and a 
ford that was near it, and took up a new position on the 
heights immediately beyond. These passes were commanded 
by the enemy's cannon ; so that, although tbe British light 
troops actually passed the bridge along with the rear of the 
enemy, some time necessarily elapsed before Lord Welling- 
ton could send over a force sufficient to attack them in their 
new position. Picton endeavoured to push Major-General Col- 
ville’s brigade over the river, in order to cut off the enemy’s rear ; 
but the attempt failed, owing to the depth and rapidity of the 
current. The enemy retreated cibout three miles, upon a strong 
woody ridge, where they again showed a disposition to make a 
halt ; but the three divisions having crossed the river, and 
manoeuvred on their left flank, they became apprehensive for 
their communication with Massena, and retired on the evening 
of that day to a very strong position near Condeixa, covered 
“ by an extremely difficult river.” 

It had not escaped the watchfulness of Wellington, that 
Massena would most probably make an attempt upon Coimbra, 
and, penetrating Upper Beira, inflict similar cruelties on the 
inhabitants of that district to those which Leiria, Pombal, and 
Alcoba^a had endured. It was not improbable either, that 
Massena, clinging with desperate tenacity to the ground of 
Portugal, might endeavour to surprise Oporto, which he hoped, 
with better fortune than that of the Duke of Dalmatia, to be able 
to retain. On the 8th of March, Lord Wellington wrote from 
Thoraar to Bacellar, informing him of the retreat of the enemj 
from Santarem, and of their directing their march on the 
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Mondego, with a view, most probably, of crossing that river, 
and surprising Coimbra. He, at the same time, requested 
that general to consider the safety of Oporto as the primary 
object of his attention : Baeellar was also recommended to send 
his baggage across the Douro, and be prepared to pass over his 
troops at Laniego, as Lord Wellington relied on his corps for 
the defence of the passage of the river at both places. 

His lordship imagined that Trant would necessarily have 
abandoned Coimbra, and have moved on the Vouga, where 
he had been ordered to destroy the bridges in his route to 
Oporto. The zeal, activity, and determination of Trant w^ere 
invincible: having intercepted a despatch from Drouet to 
Claparedo, from \yhich he learned that Massena would cer- 
tainly retire from before Torres Vedras, and that a detachment 
was that morning to move upon Coimbra to prepare the way, 
he broke down one of the arches of the bridge at that city, 
withdrew his post from the vicinity of Condeixa, and evacuated 
the suburb of Santa Clara, which is on the left bank of the river. 
Scarcely were these prompt measures executed, when Mont- 
brun entered the streets that had just been evacuated, with a 
large squadron of cavalry; Trant instantly saluted him with a 
discharge from six pieces of artillery, w^orked so actively, that 
the enemy found it expedient to withdraw to a height over- 
looking the town, and out of reach of this serious annoyance. 
The river was not fordable when Montbrun arrived at Santa 
Clara, but, possessing the character of all mountain streams, it 
was likely to become so in the space of a few hours: this 
change did actually take place, but, as the French were indis- 
posed to come within the range of Trant’s artillery, they never 
discovered that the river had fallen so far. Trant and Wilson 
now gave all their attention to the defence of those fords, that 
must of necessity be soon created, and they caused their guns 
to be discharged occasionally, to keep terror alive amongst the 
enemy, and to inform the allies that they had not submitted. 
It was at this critical moment that the instructions, which 
certainly were but conditional, from Lord Wellington to 
Baeellar, desiring him to look to Oporto/* were delivered to 
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Trant. So good a soldier could not doubt his line of duty, 
and instantly obeying the orders of his coinmander-in-chief, 
he detached a body of the militia along the Milheada road, 
while he personally kept a steady eye fixed upon the bridge 
of Coimbra. Night passed silently away, and when light 
returned it only presented to the watchful gaze of Trant the 
prospect of a few dragoons posted on the heights of Santa 
Clara. Now satisfied that he had deceived the enemy, and 
that they had not succeeded in their real objects, he left the 
bridge to the charge of an inferior officer, with strict injunctions 
not to act upon any communication presented to him from 
the enemy, but to refer it forthwith to him ; and, having thus 
provided for the safety of the place, he joined his little army, 
which he had halted in a convenient position. Trant had pene- 
trated the enemy’s real situation before Coimbra. Scarcely 
had he withdrawn, when INTontbrun summoned the place to sur- 
render, for the purpose of controlling the garrison which he found 
there on the 1 1 th, and which he still believed to be in actual 
possession. The officer, in obedience to orders, referred the 
summons to Trant. This reference confirmed Montbrun in 
the erroneous belief that Coimbra was still strongly garrisoned ; 
and he communicated this false impression to Massena on the 
13th; in consecpience of which that marshal relinquished all 
idea of crossing the Mondego, and decided u|)on retreating by 
the Ponte de Murcella; so that, when Lord Wellington came 
up, with the main body, near Condoixa, he found that the 
enemy were sending off their sick and their baggage by that 
route. Instantly comprehending the actual state of the enemy, 
that is, of both Montbrun and Massena, as well the able manoeu- 
vring of Trant, and seeing that he had pressed the French 
so closely that they had never been able to spare a detachment 
to drive him from Coimbra ; his lordship marched the third 
division, under Picton, through a tract of difficult rocky moun- 
tains, to make a demonstration on the rear of the enemy’s left 
flank, towards the only road open for their retreat: this 
movement had the immediate effect of dislodging the enemy 
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from the strong position of Condeixa, which they abandoned 
with considerable precipitation, and fell back several miles. 
I'he third division persevering, crossed the river at a dangerous 
pass the same evening, and took up a position within a mile 
of the enemy’s rear-posts. Picton, the persecutor of Ney in 
this savage retreat, pursuing his success, and confident of 
still further advantages over his opponent, with the most 
determined bravery now got in advance of the enemy’s left ; 
and having frustrated all their calculations by his extra- 
ordituiry activity) his appearance in that position threw their 
camp into the utmost confusion. 

It was now time to put the fiendish orders of the Prince of 
Kssling into execution ; and the brave third division, who were 
in tlie act of preparing to engage with human beings, for the 
freedom of themselves and their allies, ])erceived the work of 
demons going forward at Condeixa, the whole town being in 
fiames. The pillar of clouds that rose to heaven bore evidence 
of the wickedness of a particular people : how many churches, 
and palaces, and cottages, fell in witli every flame that flashed 
upwards ! — how many hopes of future haj)|>iuess w ere dissipated 
by the torch, that the ruthless soldier in his vengeance had 
placed beneath the roofs ! bow many feeling hearts wore broken, 
by the violation, and rapine, and murder, which the disciplined 
troops of Massena committed, under the influence of the darkest 
passion that disfigures humanity — vengeance ! The smoke 
which the confiagration of C-ondeixa sent up was increased 
by that of numerous fires, which the enemy kindled as they 
passed along; and to impede the advance of the allies, which 
all the skill, courage, and bravery of Ney were unable to cheek 
sufficiently, large trees were felled and thrown across the way, 
and rocks were rolled down from the heights into the line of 
road. Put the spirit of a pursuing army seems to acquire 
strength at every step, and the allies laughed at the childish 
impediments which French manipulatory skill had opposed 
to their progress: so keenly did they follow, and so com- 
pletely did they surpass every difficulty, that Massena himself 
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narrowly escaped being made prisoner at Fonte Coberta, and pro- 
bably owed his escape to his having taken his feather from his 
liat, and having made his way, in the confusion, through the light 
troops. Having compelled the enemy to evacuate Condeixa, 
and being now fully acquainted with their intended operations 
— operations to which Massenawas restricted by the manoeuvres 
of Wellington — a communication w^as opened between the 
allies and the garrison at Coimbra; and the British cavalry 
detached for that purpose succeeded in cutting off Montbrun’s 
division, and making prisoners a squadron of his horse upon 
the road. The inhabitants of Coimbra were fortunately 
delivered, by Trant, from a scene of ruin and spoliation similar 
to that which had been enacted in the other towns on the 
line of retreat; for, orders had been issued to set it on lire. 
Wilson and 'Trant were now directed to move along the left 
bank of the Mondego, observe the enemy, and make prisoners 
of any detachments that ventured to cross. 

The confusion in the enemy’s army momentarily increased; 
the darkness of night, which was the opi)ortunity always chosen 
by them to retreat to a new position, prevented the allies from 
perceiving their movements early enough to obstruct or over- 
take them, so that several divisions of the enemy, which had 
reached Fonte Coberta unpcrceived, stole away in like manner 
towards Miranda de Corvo. 'The noise attracted the notice 
of Major-fxeneral Erskine, who, concluding that it arose from 
the enemy’s baggage moving off from their rear, put the 
light division in motion without further inquiry, at five o’clock 
on the morning of the fourteenth. The dense mist that rested 
on the heights, and fell sometimes down into the hollows, so 
com])letely obscaired the movements and the masses of the 
enemy, that several of Erskine’s officers ventured to remon- 
strate upon the imprudence of the blind warfare in which they 
were engaging,where courage would be lavished, and experience 
vain. But the commander was inexorable ; the fifty-second 
were ordered to advance, without even the precaution of a 
vanguard, and, descending into a hollow, without being able to 
see more than one hundred yards before them, when the mists 
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ascended and unveiled the earth, the devoted regiment 
appeared on the front of the opposite mountain, engaged in 
fierce conflict with the main body of the enemy. They had, 
unconsciously, passed the enemy’s rear-guard ; and it is sup- 
posed that Ney narrowly escaped being captured by the 
pickets. At this crisis Wellington arrived, and, perceiving 
at a glance how the enemy were to be attacked, directed 
movements to be made on their flanks only. The light division 
commenced the assault by driving in the enemy’s outposts : 
Major-General Cole was despatched towards ranclhi, to secure 
the passage of the Deixa, and preserve the communication 
with Espinhal, where Major-General Nightingall had been in 
observation of the movements of the enemy since the tenth, 
with instructions to fall on llcgnier, and gain the sources of 
the Deixa and Ceira rivers. Picton was ordered to turn the 
enemy’s left, and Pack’s brigade, under Krskine, to tturn heir 
right. The enemy’s front was assaulted by the sixth division 
and the light troops, commanded by Major-General Alexander 
Campbell. A brief, spirited, and firm resistance was offered ; 
and the enemy seemed resolved to maintain the position of 
Casal Nova, until Picton and Cole, falling furiously on their 
left, at the same moment that the artillery arrived and com- 
menced an awful fire upon their centre, Marshal Ney found 
that retreat was his only alternative. His first movements were 
orderly, and his division was skilfully covered in its retreat 
by the light troops, under his own personal direction; but 
the allies continuing to harass his roar during the whole of 
that day, and their guns getting within range of the enemy, 
confusion, disorder, and flight were the consecpiencc. 

1 he movements of the preceding ten days had obliged the 
enemy to abandon all the positions they had taken up succes- 
sively in the mountains ; and tlie corps iP armee composing the 
rear-guard, were flung back upon the main body, at Miranda 
de Corvo, upon the river Deixa, with considerable loss of killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. In the brilliant action of this day, 
the forty-third, fifty-second, and ninety-fifth regiments, as well 
as the third ca^adores, acquired fresh laurels, and entitled 
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themselves to the marked praises of their general, and lasting 
gratitude of their country ; and brave Pictoii maintained the 
old renown of the true Britons, from whom he was descended. 
These successes threw open the route to the allies, while it 
narrowed the enemy’s line of retreat into the space included 
between the Mondego and the mountain-range. It compelled 
Massena to take the road by the Ponte da Murcella, by which 
he became exposed to the harassing attacks of the partisan 
troops, some of whom were a match for the best veterans in the 
regular armies of England or of France. Major-General Cole 
having effected a junction with Major-General Nightingall at 
Espiiihal, on the afternoon of the eighteenth of March, and 
having by this union enabled the allies to pass the Deixa, and be 
in a condition to turn the strong position of iMiranda da Corvo, 
Massena declined further effort to defend the position, and, 
escaping under the cover of night, crossed the river Ceira. 

To facilitate flight, and to inflict a memorable vengeance 
on the inoffensive inhabitants, who were either so credu- 
lous as to confide in Massemi’s honour, or so pusillanimous 
as to submit to such reinovseless tyrants, he caused the town 
of Miranda to be fired ; and, driving the inhabitants before him, 
with a ferocity unparalleled in history, shot them on the way- 
side, when their services as guides were no longer required, in 
order that none might return who could inform the allies of their 
route, their destitution, or their indiscipline. The mode in which 
the French disencumbered themselves of everything that was 
inconvenient to carry along with them, indicated the most 
horrible refinement in cruelty ; and tlic various and unfeeling 
processes by which they put the people to death, give evidence of 
a degree of inhumanity, which appears totally at variance with 
the character which the French nation, maintains amongst the 
civilized kingdoms of Europe. All carriages that were not 
required, all ammumvlon and baggage tbat were found too 
heavy for rapid transport, were broken, burned, or destroyed, 
and the road was strewn thickly with the fragments of the dif- 
ferent species of property which they had given to destruction. 
Ihe fate of the poor mute animals excited sensations almost 
111- u 
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more painful than the sufferings of human beings would have 
done; those useful, docile, faithful creatures, consisting of 
horses, mules, asses, oxen, according as they became exhausted 
in their laborious duty, were hamstrung, and left to perish from 
famine, Jty the masters whom they had served while their 
strength endured. Amongst the dying animals were inter- 
spersed the dead bodies of men and women, the late inhabit- 
ants of Miranda, who were shot according to the caprice or 
the ]deasiire of tlie ruffian army of Massena. Alcobaga and 
Batalha, the ir.ost revered temples of worship in Portugal, had 
been literally reduced to ashes, to gratify the caprice or the 
niallco of this uiouster ; and this cruel marshal, who had artTiilly 
reminded tlie Portuguese of the difference that existed between 
the creeds of Portugal and of I'higland, [iroved incontestably his 
own infidelity, by his d(‘seeration of the t(nub and the altar 
upon frequent occasions, and his assassination of the ininiMors 
of religion, wlienover tln^y dar(*d to remousirale against llu^ 
sacrilegious conduct of his followers. As the allies closed 
upon the rear of tlie enemy, the most revolting speclacli'S 
were presented; numbers of mar.uled carcasses, of l)oth sexes, 
lay scattcri'd on ev(,‘ry side, while the mortal enmity which 
the French had coiuanved ihr the whole order of the priest- 
hood, was evinced by \i\e cruel mode which they (mp]t>y('d 
of putting them to (iearli ; this was, by impaling tfnmi by the 
throat on the slnirjiened branches of trees. Some of the state- 
ments advanced by British historians may excite the suspieitm 
of foreign nations, and the liigh colouring which has been 
communicated to the narrative be ascribed, perchance, to ])re- 
judice; but those who witnessed the barbarities of the enemy 
on this retreat, and who then wrote a simple, hasty narrative 
of tbe de\Aorable scenes of havoc, of which they were unavoid- 
ably spectators, and wliosc unvarnished relations were written 
in discharge of the claims of friendship, bear testimony, but too 
convincing and incontrovertible, to the actual commission of 
the cruelties whiib are here described. In a ynivate letter of 
General Picton to liis friend Colonel l^leydtd, written on the 
twenty-fourth of March, 181 1 , the following passage occurs 
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Nothing can exceed tlie devastation and cruellies committed 
by the enemy during the whole course of his retreat; setting 
tire to all the villages, and murdering all the peasantry, for 
leagues on each flank of his columns. I'heir atrocities have 
been sucli and so numerous, that the name of a Frenchman 
must he cxec'rated here for ages.” Pictou has been selected 
from a crowd of witnesses to the fact of French ferocity, 
because he is universally acknowledged to have been a man of 
sterling honour, and of so brave a teinperaTnent, that his 
sketch of the a])pulling scene could neither have received 
strength or snstaim‘d vve.akncss by any undue influence from 
the shocks of timidity. > 

Alassoua’s a[ipreheusions when he reached the Ceira, were 
increasing every moment : he too had political objects in view, 
ami although nominally the general of a republic, jmssessed of 
full powers to reward and ])miish, and apparently a free agent, 
he was consc/ious that dc fuvfo he held liis ollice by a more 
perilous and uncertain tenure than his adversary, who acknow- 
ledged the most entire allegiance to an established monarchical 
form of irovernmeiit. Hastening to seize one of the strong 
j)ositions, which were numerous in that uneepud country, on 
the right bank of the Leira, having one corps as an advanced 
guard in front of Funs dc Aronco, the ditriculties of his situa- 
tion induced Massena to confide tLo post of honour to a man of 
whom he was obviously jealous; hut the superior genius of 
Ney pointed liiiu out as the fittest, perhaps the oiily olficer 
imder Massena s command, who was capable of saving the 
fugitives from annihilation. Ney had but a few battalions 
entrusted to his orders, sufficient, however, for the purpose, as 
successful resistance was completely hopel(',ss, and numbers 
might have impeded the quick and skilful inananwres, by 
which alone he expected to deceive, chock, and retard the 
pursuers. It cannot fail to add credit to the testimony of 
Cleneral Picton, which has been adduced in proof of the inhu- 
manity of the enemy, to quote that officer’s voluntary tribute 
to the military genius of Marshal Ney on the same occasion, 
given in the same private letter, and in the most unaffected and 
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confidential manner. “The enemy’s rear-guard, during the 
whole course of the retreat, was commanded by Marshal Ney 
ill person ; and all his movements afforded a perfect lesson in 
that kind of warfare. Moving at all times on his flank, I had 
an opportunity of seeing everything he did : and I must be 
dull in the extreme, if I had not derived some practically 
useful knowledge from such an example.”* Massena had 
strictly prohibited Ney from venturing to attack the allies under 
any circumstances ; but, conscious of his own discernment, he 
watched and waited for an opportunity of falling upon their 
advanced guard. 

Lord Wellington having carefully examined the position of 
the enemy, now resolved upon attacking it. In the morning 
of that day Pack’s brigade had been detached through the 
mountains, to turn the enemy’s position at Miranda da Corvo, 
or any other they might take up on the south side of the 
Ceira : and now all arrangements being complete, the light 
division under Sir William Erskine, assisted by Pack’s brigade, 
were directed to occupy the heights above Fons d’Aronce, 
and keep the enemy in play, while Picton’s division was moved 
along the great road, to attack their left and the village. 
Simultaneous with these movements was the rapid advance of 
the horse-artillery under Captains Ross and Bull, which, coming 
up at full speed, wheeled round into lino, established a battery 
on an eminence in the enemy’s front, and commenced to play 
with the most unerring aim. Picton’s division, fighting with 
that fury which has lastingly associated their fame with the 
brightest instances of fortitude in war, fell on Key’s left wing 
with irresistible violence, and drove it away before them, to 
the dismay of their gallant general, and the total discomfiture 
of his corps. Panic-stricken, and falling before Picton s fire, 
a flight was commenced towards the Ceira ; but the enemy * 
missing tlie fords, numbers perished in the stream, which then 
was much swoln, and still greater numbers were shot upon 
the bridge, or crushed to death bctw'cen the parapets by their 
companions. Ihe (;onfusion did not end even when they had 
* Life of Sir Thoma-^ Ficluji. By H.B. Robinson. 
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passed the river; they continued their flight until night fell 
and shrouded them from their pursuers, in their consternation 
occasionally discharging their pieces, and firing unconsciously 
upon each other. The issue of the contest of Fons d’Aronce 
was ominous to the invading army : already had the name 
of Wellington struck terror to the hearts of this horde of 
plunderers, this military rabble, and it is supposed, that in the 
blindness of their extravagant fesir, one column of the enemy blew 
up the bridge over the Ceira while another was actually upon 
it. Baggage, ammunition, and stores fell to the lot of the 
allies, and the light division, entering the enemy’s bivouac, 
regaled themselves with the provisions which they found on 
the fires, and recovered those spoils which had been plundered 
from the peasantry whom the enemy so inhinnanly assassinated, 
Ney*s loss in this conflict is known to have exceeded five 
hundred men, an amount so large? in proportion to the extent 
of the affair, that he felt acutely the dangerous consetpiences of 
the fact being published, and, during the night, be caused as 
many of the dead bodies as could be silently recovered, to be 
thrown into the stream, in order to conceal his true loss. This 
stratagem, however, was not successful, for many were thrown 
out, or just shown by the rapidity of the current, and others 
soon after rising to the surface, bore a melancholy confirma- 
tion of the horrible contrivance. Fortunately, such miserable 
means of deception were not vetpiireil to prop up the 
Hj)irits of the pursuers, the total loss on the part of the allies 
only amounting to four officers and sixty men ; w hilc their 
ambition was subsequently rewarded, in addition to the spoils 
found in the enemy’s bivouac, by the discovery of an eagle in 
the bed of the river. 

With a sullenness that arose from discontent and disappoint- 
ment, at being subjected to the control of a commander to whom 
be conceived himself in every- way superior, Ney withstood the 
allies in direct opposition to orders ; and, with the same disre- 
gard of any opinion differing from the offspring of his preme- 
ditate judgment, be remained on the left bank of the Ceira, 
while there appeared the least prospect of rescuing, or of relieving 
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but a single soldier. However deficient in obedience to supe- 
riors in command, he was inferior to no soldier of his age in 
military courage, or devotion to the service : he stood between 
his ow'-n army and the giant thaf pursmjd them, as long as his in- 
terruption would he endured, nor abandoned his object until he 
perceived the mighty man collecting his strength to strike a 
blow so heavy and unerring, that all resistance must prove 
vain ; then leaving the ])ath of glory to those who had won it, 
he followed reliurtantly in that of safety. "1 he affair of Fons 
d*Aronc*e, however, enabled Masseiia to withdraw the distance 
of another march from his pursuers, which lie accomplished 
during the night of the sixteenth, retiring liehind the Alva. 

A combination of circumstances rendeiaal the continued 
pursuit of the enemy, afr(’r their disaster at Fons d'Aronce, 
unadvisahle, if not totally impracticable ; these were, the de- 
struction of the bridge, the fatigue whi(th the troops had under- 
gone for several days, and the total failure of supplies. On 
this subject tlie urgency of Lord Wellington and of Marshal 
Deresford was incessant ; hut their advice was neglected, 
their solicitations treated with total inditference by the miser- 
able government of J^jrlugal; when the allies were about to 
advance in pursuit of Massena, the Portuguese troops had no 
provisions, nor were there means of conveying any to them ; 
they were to move through a country ravaged and exhausted 
by the enemy; audit is literally true, that General Pack’s 
brigade, and Colonel Ashworth’s, had nothing to eat for four 
days, although constantly marching, or engaged with the 
enemy. Under these disgraceful circumstances, the only alter- 
native remaining to Lord Wellington was, therefore, to supply 
the Portuguese troops, or to sec them perish for want : prefer- 
ring the latter, the supplies of his own army became exhausted, 
and he was necessitated to halt, till a supply came up sufficient 
to maintain his force, at least until the frontier of Spain should 
be reached. Having acted the part of a wise and humane 
commander, and shared the last ration with his fellow-soldiers, 
Lord Wellington addressed a remonstrance to the British 
envoy, not more remarkable for its spirit and wisdom, than 
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for the strain of manly and benevolent feeling which per- 
vades it. After a severe censure upon the inhumanity of the 
regency, his lordship continued; “ Among other good qualities 
which the army are said to possess, is that of being patient 
under privations in an extraordinary degree. Hut men can- 
not perform the labour of soldiers without food. Three of 
General Pack’s brigade died of famine on their march, and 
above one hundred have fallen out from inanition, many of 
whom must have died from the same cause. I’hc government 
neglected both establishments and troops, when they were on 
the Rio Mayor river, and neither are in a state in which they 
ought to be at the commencement of a campaign. The mules 
of the artillery are unable to draw the guns, for want of food, 
for any length of time ; the baggagc-mnles of the army are 
nearly all dead of famine ; and tlio drivers have neither been 
paid nor fed. 'I 'his is the state of the army at the commence- 
ment of the campaign ; and 1 see clearly, that unless the 
government should change their system, no remedy will be 
applied, and the whole burden of defending this country will 
fall on Great Britain. 1 have this day told General Pack 
and Colonel Ashworth, that, if they cannot procure food for 
their troops with the army, they must go to Coimbra or else- 
where, where they (Nin, as I cannot bear to see and hear of 
brave soldiers dying for v.aut of common care. One conse- 
(jiiencc, rliercforc, of oinining to feed the ti'oops, will he to 
throw ns again upon the defensive in this part of tlie country: 
another consequence also, which I seriously apjirehend, is, that 
the Rrilish officers, serving with the Portuguese troops, will 
resign their silualions: one of them spoke to me seriously 
U])oii the subject of the state of the troops this day, and 
declared his intention to resign if a remedy was not applied.*’ 
Like one to whom the whirlwind was a familiar atmosphere, 
^Wellington seemed to prosper amidst innumerable difficulties : 
hitherto he had detained a number of transports in the Tagus, 
in order to secure the escape of the British from Portugal ; he 
now no longer considered such precaution requisite, and sent 
many of those vessels home. The detention of this little fleet 
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had never been in accordance with the private, per^nal feeling 
of the comraaiider-in-chief; and, having uniformly asserted that 
he should not stand in need of such a refuge, the minister had 
urged him to dispense with its attendance earlier; but, the 
alarmists declared that the licet was the sole remaining hope for 
the preservation of our army, therefore, by detaining the trans« 
ports, Wellington drowned the cry of the opposition, and so far 
he supported those statesmen who anxiously desired to con- 
tinue him at the head of the army. The ministers were alarmed 
at the expense of retaining so many transport vessels in the 
service, but were totally unconscious, that by so doing Welling- 
ton disarmed their enemies, the opposition, of the only destruc- 
tive weapon they were enabled to wield. On the twentieth 
of March Lord Wellington gave directions that the baggage of 
the infantry and cavalry should be removed into one transport, 
that the ships fitted for the conveyance of troops, besides 
coppered vessels having accommodation for three thousand 
infantry and three hundred cavalry, all the hospital ships and 
baggage ships, should be detained in the Tagus. He recom- 
mended the immediate return of the squadron under Sir 
Thomas Williams, in addition to twenty-live transports, with 
the attendance of which he then dispensed. 

I^ord Wellington’s political and military attitude was every 
hour becoming more commanding : French invincibility was no 
longer spoken of when he was opposed to them : Ney, “ the 
bravest of the brave,” was beaten, routed, by the soldiers to 
whom Wellington had taught the military art, while ‘‘the spoiled 
child of victory” was totally foiled by the endless stratagems 
and able manoeuvring of the British hero. Almost without 
the loss of a man, he compelled Massena to shift his position 
“ from black to white,’' and skilfully kept him everlastingly in 
check, until, wearied, worn out, and with “ withers wrung,’’ 
he confessed his infirmity, and withdrew from the grand con- 
test When the advocates of cruelty, injustice, and misrule* 
in England, were no longer able to delude the public by 
attempts to depreciate the genius of Wellington, and asperse 
the cause of the Peninsular war, they were base enough to 
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eulogize the ability of the French marshals, who were flying 
before our troops, while the bravery and strategy of our 
officers were passed over in silence. The Morning Chronicle 
informed the nation, “that Massena’s retreat was covered by 
Ney, and our most experienced officers say, that it was con- 
ducted with a skill and ability that made it quite a lesson in 
tactics to every military eye.” Had this high praise been 
accompanied with one encouraging word to our own brave 
fellows, who drove this “spirit of the fight” before them, 
it had been generous ; or with an implication that those who 
vanquished did not need their culog}^, it had been just : but 
emanating from the uncoin promising literary opponents of Lord 
Wellington, it was partial, ungracious, and mischievous. At the 
period of Wellington’s most active pursuit, his force was much 
inferior to that of the enemy: perceiving thatMassena would 
not accept battle on the only terms which he w ould propose, he 
detached a strong brigade to the Alemtejos from Condeixa, and 
strengthened that force by a second detachment soon after, whicli 
he designed should aid Heresford in an attempt to recover Dada- 
jos. These drafts reduced the pursuing army below twenty- 
five thousand effective troops ; but General Cole’s route w^as 
so judiciously cliosen, that, in moving on the Tagus to join 
Berosford, he threatened the enemy's flank at the same 
moment; while a parallel movement of Trant and Wilson 
guarded the Moiidego, and intercepted all communication 
with Oporto. 

While prosperity marked the progress of Wellington’s arms 
in Portugal, dark and heavily-charged clouds were observed 
in the political and military horizon of Spanish affairs. After 
the fall of Badajos, the enemy under Mortier moved, on tlic 
fourteenth, towards Campo Mayor, and broke ground before 
that place. It had been given over to the charge of Komana, 
at his own request, in the year 1810 , but at this date the 
Spanish garrison had been first weakened, and then withdrawn, 
in a manner that was neither satisfactory to Lord Wellington, 
nor consistent with the honourable engagement to defend the 
place into which Komana had entered. A Portuguese force 

HI. p 
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was, however, thrown into it, and although it was a place of 
no strength, it was expected that they might defend it until 
Marshal Beresford, who was near Portalegre, should come to 
its relief. Intelligence also reached the head-quarters of the 
allies, that an Imperial decree had been published,, appointing 
Marshal Bessieres to command in the sixth government of 
Spain, which included, with Castile, all the northern provinces. 
The troops allotted to this general were not, with the excep- 
tion of the Imperial guard, which had been in Spain for more 
than a year, very efficient or disposable, but upwards of 
seven thousand men were then collected at Zamora. This 
force was destined to make an irruption into Galicia, and 
fall suddenly upon a body of sixteen thousand men under 
General Metz, on whom, as T^ord Wellington placed no reliance, 
he calculated that the province of Galicia would be imme- 
diately overrun by the enemy. All these gloomy anticipations 
were added to the unpro])itious prospect of future co-operation 
from the Spaniards, which the treachery of Imaz at Badajos, 
and of La Pena at Barrosa, had occasioned. Much inconveni- 
ence was also created by tlie vanity and misconduct of the 
Spaniards towards the Portugue.^^o army under the command 
of Wellington. Pretending to express the most ineffiablc con- 
tempt for every individual of that nation, the lowly muleteers 
of Spain absolutely refused to become the carriers of Portuguese 
stores, or to convey the Portuguese sierk and wounded, but, 
with a reprehensible want of charity, declared that Proviilcnce 
had established an obvious distinction in favour of the Spanish 
nation. This feeling of contempt could not be overcome, and 
the only mode of counteracting its mischievous conseejuenees 
was, by concealing from the muleteers the precise nature of the 
engagement on which they entered, and by merging all dis- 
tinction between the supplies for British and Portuguese, as 
the. Spanish muleteers constituted the only means of transport 
then at the command of the British general. 

The French withdrew their rear-gnard from the river Ceira 
on the evening of the sixteenth, and the allies crossed that 
river and resumed the pursuit on the seventeenth. The light 
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division had passed through the river at considerable risk, and 
the remainder of the army crossed by a trestle bridge, which 
the staff corps, with amazing activity, had constructed on the 
morning of the seventeenth. The allies now had their posts 
on the Serra de Murcella, while the enemy took up a new 
and strong position on the right bank of the Alva. Under 
the cover of night, a part of their army had moved on towards 
the frontier, but a strong force continued to occupy the posi- 
tion behind the Alva, on the Sierra dc Moita, having, by 
means of the very same mines which the British had formed 
for precisely the same object during their retreat in autumn 
1810, blown up the Bonte de Murcella, and Ponte de Poin- 
beira. They had intended to make a halt in this position, 
for the prisoners that were brought in all agreed in stating 
that the foraging parties which Massena had sent towards the 
Mondego, were all under orders to return to the banks of the 
Alva. Tins object, however, they were unable to accomplish, 
for the first, third, and fifth divisions of the allies, with the most 
unparalleled activity, passed over the Serra Sta. Quiteria, and 
succeeded in turning the enemy’s left, while the light division 
manoeuvred in their front, from the Serra do Murcella. These 
movements induced Massena to recall the troops which had 
inarched the preceding iiiglil, while he withdrew cautiously the 
corps that was in position on the Alva, and at evening the 
whole of the enemy’s force was assembled upon Moita, the 
advanced posts of the allies’ right being near Arganil, and of 
their left across the Alva, 

The enemy reluctantly abandoned Moita on the eighteenth, 
continuing their retreat with the utmost rapidity ; on the day 
following, the allies occupied that position. Wilson and 
1 rant watched them so closely from Fornos, that all escape in 
that direction was impracticable, and expedition was so neces- 
sary, that they were now obliged to abandon much of their 
stores ; they destroyed many carriages and cannon, and what- 
ever else was likely to retard the rapidity of their flight, and 
left numbers of prisoners to fall into the hands of the pursuers. 
Foraging parties, which had been detached towards the 
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Mondego, encountered the opposition of Wilson, who with his 
wonted bravery rode out against them, slew many^ took num- 
bers, and compelled the remainder to seek safety by flight, 
having abandoned the whole collection of plunder with which 
they were laden. The peasantry in some instances co-oj>crated 
with the allies, nor tamely submitted to the cruelties of the 
FVench : but their elForts were ineffectual, or led to the inflic- 
tion of still greater cruelties upon themselves, which vengeance 
prompted. Manteigas a little town in the fastnesses of the 
Serradc ICstrella, was fixed on as an asylum by the peasantry, 
and thither they conveyed their wives, their families, and valua- 
bles. The French, with their keen ])erceptioii of the lottality 
of plunder, discovered this retreat, and, assaulting it with 
violence, destroyed its defenders, and seized on everything 
which the place contained. “Idie otticers carried olf the 
most beautiful women, the rest were given up to the mercy of 
the men as brutal as their leaders : but everywhere the naked 
bodies of the straggling and w'oimdcd, which the English found 
upon the way, showed well what vengeance these most injured 
people had taken upon their unprovoked and inhuman enemies. 
In one place a party of them was surprised in a church digging 
the dead out of their graves in search of plunder.” 

1' rom Moitji, Massena redoubled his speed, as if by aban- 
doning Portugal lie would at the same time be enabled to 
shake off the weight of his enemies, that not only hung, but 
pressed upon him : lui had pursued and tortured his victims 
in the preceding year, hut, not being able to crush them, they 
had, during the torpor of a winter’s encampment, acquired 
renovated strength, and now assaulted their persecutors with 
vigour, courage, and vengeance. On the twentieth, the flying 
foe was pursued most actively through Penhacos by the 
cavalry and Erskine’s light division, supported in part by the 
militia on the Mondego ; and the entire success of Lord Wel- 
lington’s combinations had convinced Massena, that the 
evacuation of Portugal was the only chance then left him of 
escaping from the deadly grasp of the British chieftain. 
Having out marched his supplies^ Wellington was obliged to 
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halt the remainder of his army until the arrival of those 
which had been sent round from the Tagus to the Mondego. 
Tliis halt was the more desirable, as nothing could be found in 
the country ; every day’s march increasing the distance from 
the magazine on the Tagus, rendered the supply of the troops 
more difficult and ])recarious. What the enemy had not con- 
sumed or destroyed, the inhabitants had escaped with to some 
place of secrecy in the mountains, so that destitution of every 
sort was here complete. The inhabitants of one little village, 
men and women alike, were found dead or dying in the street, 
their ears and noses being cut off, and otherwise mangled in a 
manner not to be described.” The horror and indignation of 
the allies were raised to the highest pitch by this dreadful 
sight ; and the advanced guard coming up with some hundreds 
of the guilty troops, whose retreat had been impeded hy the 
j)rcmatiire destruction of a bridge, gave them as little quarter 
as they desc'rved.” On the twenty-first, the French main-body 
reached Celerico, and opened a communication with Almeida, 
while llegnier with the second corps retiring through Gouvea, 
and over the Estrella mountains, entered Guarda. This 
remarkable and picturesque town occuj)ies a tahle-laud on the 
summit of one of the Estrella peaks, and is suj>posed to stand on 
the most elevated site of any city in hmropc. It is approached 
by a spiral line of road, wide enough to admit two carriages 
abreast, and sometimes passing along the edge of a steep pre- 
cipice, whose front is clothed with lofty j)iiies. 'Ehis station 
was the Mons Hcrininius of the Uomati empire, and the 
Guarda, a watch-tower, was erected by Sancho 1. iu the 
earliest age of the monarchy. 

The narrative of the pursuit may be for a moment suspended, 
while the main body of the allies is halted at Moita, and 
Massena pent up in the lofty citadel of Guarda — permitting 
some few facts of personal feeling, relative to the opposing 
generals, to be briefly noticed. At Gouvea, a note was received 
by Lord Wellington, from the secretary of state, containing an 
abstract of the military operations iu Portugal, drawn up for the 
use of his majesty’s ministers by C olonel Bimbury, against which 
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his lordship felt, that he had just grounds for remonstrance. 
The British and Portuguese force had been, in this statement, 
very much overrated, no allowance having been made for the 
sick, prisoners of war, on duty in garrisons, or on command at 
Lisbon ; and, as in stating the French force opposed to the allies, 
the return mentioned only the elfectives in the field, it gave 
those to whom the contents were communicated, an erroneous 
notion of the comparative strength of the contending armies. 
Besides, in estimating the cavalry, the number of men, instead 
of the number of horses, liad been reckoned. At such a crisis 
in the Peninsular war, and in such of state of parties as then ex- 
isted in England, this return was dangerous. It would necessarily 
contribute to dishearten our allies by impK ing that we had done 
but little with so great a force, and would give the opposition 
journals a pretext for arraigning the extravagance of ministers, 
and inability of their favourite general. ‘‘Just to shovv,’^ said, 
Lord Wellington, “ how this mode of statement alters the 
relative stvengtli of the contending armies, I mention, that in 
April 1810 , Jiinot’s return of the eighth corps was twenty-five 
thousand nine-hundred elFectivc men. The total was thirty- 
eight thousand. Ney’s corps was above forty-thousand total, 
the effective not more than thirty-one thousand : their returns 
of July were nearly the same, or rather more. The two 
together are called in the abstract fifty-seven thousand in 
July, which they were under arras; but, our total against 
them would have given us an equal army, whereas, T never 
had, British and Portuguese, thirty-two thousand in Beira. 
The Portuguese regulars in July are called forty thousand, 
including four thousand cavalry, and the British thirty-two 
thousand, and the militia forty-five thousand: there never 
were more than twenty-five thousand militia under arms, and 
of these seven thousand have been absent at the same time 
without leave. In the same manner the totals were stated for 
the effectives in the month of October.” Hiis remonstrance 
protected his lordship for a while from further assault upon his 
abilities and private feelings, by wresting a weapon from the 
hands of his enemies ; and the retreat of Massena being no 
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longer disputable, the superiority of Wellington as a tactician, 
and man of high mental endowments, acquiring daily recogni- 
tion in England, on the twenty-fourth day of March, several 
of those officers, who had on various pretexts retired from the 
Peniiisuhi, hastened to the sea-side to embark, and return 
to the army. At Plymouth, Sir Charles Cotton, Captains 
Cox, Dudley, and Ross w'erc received on board the Scaflowev, 
just about to sail for Lisbon: Major-General the Hon. C. 
Stewart, Major-General Anson, Brigadier-General Craufurd, 
embarked on board the Elizabeth, of seventy~four guns, com- 
manded by Captain Leveson Gower ; and the Marquess of 
Tweeddale returned to Portugal with despatches in the same 
ship. 

The movements of his own army solely did not occupy the 
attention of Wellington ; his eye ranged over the wide-spread 
battle-licki, and his mind and his memory comprehended a 
multitude of political and military operations all over Europe. 
The operations of the corps inuler Beresford were too near, 
however, to escape his careful observation ; and when the gal- 
lant thirteenth dragoons, with that manly spirit that charac- 
terizes the youth of luigland, made a rash charge at Badajos, 
the commander-in-chlef immediately reproved their conduct, 
in an order that presents a most happy compound of kindness 
and severity. “ I wish,” said his lordship to General Beres- 
ford, “you would call together the officers of the dragoons, 
and point out to them the mischiefs that must result from the 
disorder of the troops in action. The undisciplined ardour of 
the thirteenth dragoons, and first regiment of Portuguese 
cavalry, is not of the description of the determined bravery and 
steadiness of soldiers confident in their discipline and in their 
officers. Their conduct was that of a rabble galloping as 
fast as their horses could carry them over a plain, after an 
enemy to whom they could do no mischief when they were 
broken and the pursuit had continued for a limited distance ; 
and sacrificing substantial advantages, and all the objects of 
your operation, by their want of discipline. To this description 
of their conduct, I add my entire conviction, that if the enemy 
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could have thrown out of Badajos only one hundred men 
regularly formed, they would have driven back these two 
regiments in equal haste and disorder, and would probably 
have taken many whose horses had been knocked-up. If the 
thirteenth dragoons arc again guilty of this conduct, I shall 
take their horses from them, and send the officers and men 
to do duty at Lisbon.” A variety of other subjects not imme- 
diately connected with the grand object of the expedition, 
obtained tbc anxious advocacy of Wellington : such as, the 
maintenance of the Portuguese troops by their own country 
or government ; the establishment of hospitals ; the expounding 
of matters of finance, for the better guidance of Lord laver- 
pool and the people of laigland : he also applied to the secre- 
tary for a supply of bullock- trappings for the faster moving of 
his artillery, and earnestly begged that the minister would 
give early attention to the deplorable want of shoes, under 
which both the British and the J’ortuguese then suffered. 
He suggested that in addition to the supply of shoes, one 
hundred thousand pairs of solos and heels should be sent at 
the same time. Now. also, Lord Palmerston, the sccretary- 
at-war, addressed a caution to his lordship against the pay- 
ment of extra- bounty to deserters, and received such a reply 
as totally exonerated the commandcr-in-chief, and threw what- 
ever blame did exist, upon the secretary's too great credulit)', 
the information on which he acted proving totally unfounded. 
« I have to inform your lordship,” writes Lord Wellington, 
“ that the German legion were never authorized by me to give 
any bounty to any recruit on enlistment, beyond that stated 
in the letter of tlie deputy-adjutant-general. The object of 
the different orders from the secretary of state was to encourage 
desertion, with which the king’s German legion had nothing 
to do. It was my business to encourage soldiers to desert 
from the enemy by every means in my power, under the 
orders from the secretary of state ; and that of the command- 
ing officer of the German legion, to enlist such men as chose 
to enlist in that corps, under similar orders, upon a bounty of 
four guineas, wdiich was never altered.” 
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These annoyances bore but a small proportion to the mul- 
titude with which the British commander was continually 
assailed, as a consequence and natural penalty of the elevated 
position in the history of mankind, to which he was daily and 
deservedly progressing ; and it must have proved some conso- 
lation to his injured feelings, that while he, notwithstanding 
such multiplied impediments, advanced towards the goal of 
his ambition, his great rival, altliongh less distracted by 
political strife, had been wholly unable to resist the combina- 
tions which he had formed for his discomfiture. At Guarda, 
Massena contemplated repose, and deemed it certain that the 
calm, cautious soldier who led the allies, would never venture 
on so hazardous an enterprise as tliat of assaulting the French 
eagle in his high-enthroned eyry; but it will presently be seen 
how totally Massena had mistaken his adversary, and how 
endless the resources, and boundless the daring, of the illus- 
trious warrior before whom he iled. (luarda was, in many 
respects, a desirable position to the enemy; while he held that 
fortalice Massena might declare, after the manner of his country- 
men, that he still occupied Portugal, and in this way elude the 
disgrace of being driven from that kingdom by the very army 
which he promised to drive into the sea; but, should he once cross 
the frontier, the command of the invading army was no longer 
his sole duty, the northern provinces being just placed under 
Bessieres’ control. To evade these accumulating disappoint- 
ments Massena opened a communication with Almeida, in 
order to establish there his hospital, and to deposit, permanently, 
those encumbrances that must have inconvenienced an army 
whose position was likely to be moveable. He also contemplated 
crossing the Sierra de Estrella, moving on Sabugal, and ulti- 
mately establishing a communication with the army of the south 
under the Duke of Dalmatia. 13nt fortune bad long since 
thrown off all care of her “ spoil(?d child,” and, in addition to 
the continuous pursuit of the enemy, Massena had now to con- 
tend with disobedience and mutiny in his own camp. Ney 
had always felt uneasy in this service, and exhibited an open 
contempt for the abilities of his commanding officer. The 
ni. Q 
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contagion of his example affected the submission of Junot, 
Regnicr, and Montbrun, and, without knowing precisely their 
individual objects, they all agreed to censure the movements of 
Massena. I'he conduct of Ney, in abandoning the position 
of Condeixa, excited the indignation of the Prince of Essling, 
and remonstrance not only proved ineffectual, but led to an 
open rupture between these marshals, Ney having led his 
troops in a direction exactly contrary to that which he had 
been ordered. This decisive step left to Massena no other 
alternative than that of instantly depriving him of his com- 
mand, placing him under arrest. And giving the sixth corps to 
Loisson. The disobedience of Ney had totally disarranged 
all Massena’s plans — the movement on Elga could now be no 
longer thought of, and it only remained for him to hold resolutely 
his elevated position, which he conceived impregnable to the 
best efforts and ablest measures of Wellington . Provisions suffi- 
cient for a week, had been collected along the valleys in the 
Sierra de Estrella, and never was a commander more confident 
of ultimate success, than Massena was of his being able to 
maintain his quarters for eight days at least. 

The opening of the second Portuguese war should have 
taught Massena that Wellington was as active as wary ; Soult, 
himself a s])leudid soldier, had been surprised in one of the 
most secure positions ever occupied by an army; and the 
passage of the Douro, and Soult’s precipitate flight from Oporto, 
are amongst the most unequivocal evidences of Wellington's 
courage and foresight. Deriving no benefit from experience, 
Massena rested in Guartla, careless of any combinations of 
his adversary ; the allies, however, were following as speedily 
as the arrival of rations permitted, and, on the twenty-eighth, 
being collected in front of Celerico, a patrole under Colonel 
Ramsey cut off a detachment of the enemy at Avelans, while 
a party of the ninety-fifth obliged the French to retire from 
Freixadas ; not, unhappily, before Major Stewart of that gal- 
lant regiment was killed. The dreams of security in which 
Massena indulged were, however, all dissipated on the morning 
of the twenty-ninth, when he beheld the allied army, in five 
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dense columns, ascending, by as many diiFerent approaches, 
to the citadel on the summit. The determination, the gal- 
lantry, the genius, the fortune of Wellington, became suddenly 
personified to the mind of Massena, and, after the example of 
his brave countrymen, he did not hesitate for an instant as to 
his future course, but retired upon Sabugal without firing a 
shot. Had he lived long enough to read a dispassionate his- 
tory of those events, how much reason would he have had to 
commend his own prompt and prudent retreat ; finding that 
the resolute ranks, that assaulted his almost impregnable posi- 
tion, were led by men of the most determined bravery ; that 
Picton, Erskine, and Campbell were at the head of the British 
columns, and those indomitable spirits, Wilson and Trant, 
covered the movement at Alver^a against any attempt on that 
side, and intercepting his communication with Almeida; it 
would appear tliat resistance would have been worse than 
vain — perhaps wholly ruinous. The main army of the allies 
did not pursue the enemy, that duty being again committed 
to the cavalry ; but on the following day, Erskine fell on the 
rear of llegnier’s division, on its march from Belmonte to the 
Coa to join Massena, and killed several of them. After this 
disgrace the enemy took a position on the upper Coa, having 
his right at llovina, and guarding the post of Rapoula de Coa, 
with a detachment at the bridge of Ferreiras below that of 
Sequeiros, his left being at Sabugal, and the eighth corps at 
Alfayates. Having thus inanceuvred the enemy out of Guarda, 
on the first of April the allies descended from the summit of 
the mountain to the Coa, and their right taking up a position 
opposite Sabugal, the left being at the bridge of Ferreiras, 
Trant and Wilson crossed the river below Almeida, and threat- 
ened the enemy’s communication with that place, as well as with 
Ciudad Rodrigo. The Coa is a river difiicult of access through- 
out its whole course, and the position the enemy had taken 
upon it was approachable only by its left. Lord Wellington 
on the third of April put the troops in motion, with a view to 
turn the enemy’s left above Sabugal, and force the passage of 
the bridge and town. It was also intended to turn the left 
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of the second corps, which had their right upon a height imme- . 
diately above the bridge, and their left extending along the 
road to Alfayates : and to effect this object, Erskine and Slade, 
with the light division and the cavalry, were directed to cross 
the Coa by two separate fords upon the right ; Picton and the 
third division, at a ford about one mile above the town ; and 
the fifth division, under Dunlop, with the artillery, at the 
bridge of Sabugal. Had this plan been successful, it is highly 
probable that licgnier and the w^hole of his corps would have 
been cut off, surrounded, and made prisoners ; but an accident, 
against which human foresight could not have provided, frus- 
trated the attempt, and saved Rcgnier from captivity, but not 
from defeat, lleckwitli was the first to cross the Coa, upon 
the right of the enemy : then the ninety-fifth and Elder's 
ca^adores drove in their pickets, in which they, were nobly 
supported by the forty-third regiment, under Major Patrickson. 
At this moment a rain-storm came on, which rendered it impos- 
sible for the allies to see for any distance before them ; and the 
troops that had crossed, pushing on eagerly in pursuit of the 
enemy’s pickets, came upon the wdiole of Ptcgnier’s corps, 
consisting of twelve thousand infantry, supported by cavalry 
and artillery, the left of w hich force Beckw'ith intended to have 
turned. The riflemen reached the crown of the hill, but were 
soon driven back upon the forty-third ; and now the storm 
abating, and the mists clearing aw^ay, the enemy perceived 
that the body which had advanced against him was not strong 
enough for a direct assault, and prepared to attack it in a solid 
column, supported by cavalry and artillery. If fortune had 
been unkind to Beckwith in the first operations of the day, by 
enveloping his army in mists, and leading him into imminent 
danger, the same providence bad given him a heart so firm, and 
a mind so resolute, that new plans were instantly conceived, and 
those in the face of an enemy infinitely his superior in num- 
bers, position, and military means. Totally undaunted, Beck- 
with dashed in upon Hegnicr’s dense column and forced it 
back some distance ; but, being attacked on the flanks by a fresh 
column and a party of hussars, he was obliged to retrace his 
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ground. Fortunately for the allied advance, the great masses 
of Regnier’s corps were lodged on the low ground, for con- 
venience of water, so that when summoned to action they had 
to encounter the ascent of a steep hill amidst a storm of mus- 
ketry. This movement was performed in a style worthy of 
the military renown of the French, and was attended with 
partial success ; but the extraordinary presence of mind of 
Captain Hopkins, of the forty-third, baffled their further 
attempts, and cheeked the approach of such numbers as would 
have rendered the issue of the contest doubtful if not different 
Suddenly seizing a projecting height, that commanded the 
line of ascent by which the French were advancing, and which 
was close to the enemy’s guns, he poured down so sharp a fire 
upon their flank, as threw them at once into confusion ; thrice 
was this destructive volley repeated, and with equal effect, by 
which time part of the fifty-second came up to his assistance. 
Hopkins immediately rushed down with impetuosity upon the 
party, and compelled them to retreat. “ Meanwhile the centre 
and the left of the forty-third were furiously engaged, and won- 
derfully excited ; for Beckwith, wounded in the head, and with 
the blood streaming down his face, rode amongst the foremost 
of the skirmishers, directing all with ability, and praising the 
men in a loud cheerful tone.” Never was greater gallantry dis-i 
played than that of the British advanced guard on this occasion, 
and a most frightful havoc of the enemy would have followed, 
for the fifty-second had taken the howitzer with which they 
had been principally annoyed, but for the arrival of a fresh 
column of the enemy on their left, aided by a body of hussars, 
which charged their right, and compelled them to retire before 
this superior force. The skirmishers took post behind a wall, 
and there, under a heavy fire of grape, canister, and musketry, 
formed again : a squadron of the enemy’s horse rode up to the 
screen, and just raised their pistols to fire over it, when a 
volley of musketry prostrated almost the whole of the party. 
Issuing from their cover, the British skirmishers again repulsed 
the enemy, not, however, without a second terrific struggle for 
the possession of the howitzer. This memorable implement of 
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deBtructioii became at once an object of the most violent hatred 
and highest ambition ; it was the final resolution of one party 
to wrest it from its owners, or fall before it ; of the other, to 
retain it for their utter destruction. British bravery triumphed, 
for although the howitzer stood some short distance from the 
wall, and within a few yards of the French, not a single man 
could reach it alive — so steady, so unerring was the fire of the 
forty-third. There it stood on the brow of the hill, guarded 
by death, whom many a brave soldier had fatally encountered, 
until the skirmishers issuing again from behind their conceal- 
ment, renewed the conflict. They had been joined by two bat- 
talions of the fifty-second, and the first ca^adores, so that the 
small detachments which Regnier had economically sent to assist 
his rear-guard, did not much alter the relative strength of the 
combatants, and victory again declared for the British. 

Irritated at the frequent frustration of his attempts to rein- 
force the rear-guard, and well aware of the disheartening fact, 
that it was by superior numbers alone he could have re- 
pulsed the British; Regnier (too late, however,) commenced 
more skilful arrangements, and bringing together a body of six 
thousand infantry, supported by cavalry and artillery, he com- 
menced a forward movement towards the height, having actually 
pushed on one column so as to outflank the left of the division. 
His last movement should have been his first, and the rrioment 
when it might have been available had passed away: now 
his first step was checked by a tremendous volley from General 
Colville’s brigade, while Dunlop’s column crossing the Coa, 
ascended the heights on the enemy’s right flank, and the 
allied cavalry appeared on the high ground in rear of their 
left. This movement of the allies was conclusive, and Regnier 
perceiving the absolute necessity for retreat, retired across 
the hills towards Rendo, “ leaving the howitzer in the posses- 
sion of those who had so nobly won it from Rendo he fell back, 
together with the sixth corps, upon Alfayates, pursued hotly 
by the British cavalry. The loss of the allies in this bloody 
encounter, which did not last quite an hour, was nearly two 
hundred killed and wounded, that of the enemy was enormous. 
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lliree hundred dead bodies were heaped togetlier on the hill, 
the greatest part round the captured howitzer, and more 
than twelve liundred were wounded. “ The disproportion in 
the number of the slain on each side has been attributed to 
the heavy rain, which gave the French only a partial view of 
the British ; and also to the thick wood which ended near the 
top of the hill, leaving an oj)en and exposed space upon which 
the enemy mounted after the first attack but an impartial 
examination of the accounts given by both parties, ascribes 
the result of this brief but bloody conflict to the unskilfulness 
of llegnier in handling masses of men, and to the true and 
constant fire of the British soldiers. I'liis opinion is sup- 
ported by the following pcassage in Lord Wellington’s despatch 
of the ninth of April, containing the particulars of the combat 
of SabugaL “ Although the operations of this day were, by 
unavoidable accidents, not performed in the manner in which 
I intended they shoidd be, I consider the action that was 
fought by the light division, by Colonel Beckwith’s brigade 
principally with the whole of the second corps, to he one of the 
7nosi glorious that British troops were ever engaged in/* 
Continuing their flight from Sabugal during the night and 
the next morning, the enemy crossed the Spanish frontier on 
tlie fourth of April, and, although they seemed to attribute a 
species of charm to Spanish land, they never rested for an hour 
until the eighth, when the rear-guard crossed the Agueda. 
There was not now^ a Frenchman in Portugal, witli tlie ex- 
ception of those that formed the garrison of Almeida ; and, to 
terrify them, the gallant little force under Trant and Wilson 
was detached : crossing at Cinco Villas the Coa rose rapidly 
in their rear, so that retreat was thereby completely cut off, and, 
at that moment Brenier, an expericiu^ed and brave officer, to 
whom the governorship of the fort was committed, would have 
sallied out, and attempted the destruction of the party ; but 
Regnier, less confident than before the affair at Sabugal, 
hesitated, and it was during these moments of indecision that 
Lord Wellington had sent forward six scjuailrons of cavalry, 
under Sir W. Krskine, to reconnoitre the neighbourhoo<l, and 
interrupt communication w'ith the garrison. Finding a division 
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of the ninth corps at Junga, Erskine drove them across theTuron 
and Dos Casas, and took many prisoners. Wiiatcver offensive 
movements llegnier meditated, were dissipated by the sounds 
of BulFs artillery, that came booming across the plain, and 
awoke the most horrible recollections of days just past ; then 
forming his men into squares, and recovering the perfect 
discipline of the Imperial army, he withdrew calmly by the 
Barba del Puerco upon Ciudad Rodrigo. 

The invasion of Portugal was now terminated, in a manner 
that was contrary to the vain vaunts of the French, to the 
suspicions and fears of the Spaniards and Portuguese, to the 
unnatural discouragements of the alarmists at home ; but every 
single movement by which it was effected had been designed 
arranged, executed, according to tlio almost miraculous pre- 
science of the British commander. Wellington was looked 
upon by the French as a fortunate general — Massena, the 
favourite of that goddess, was sent against him : he was next 
discovered to be a consummate leader — Ney, the bravest and 
best soldier in the Imperial army, was associated in the 
command : and that he might be fully opposed in every 
quality of mind, requisite to constitute a resolute, skilful, and 
able officer — Marshal Soult was placed within Massena’s call. 
But to all these combinations the British general proved 
himself superior : Soult was compelled to fly before Wellington 
by the first grand movement of the campaign ; the last was, 
the total expulsion of Massena from Portugal. 

It cannot be pleaded that Wellington was seconded in his 
Peninsular campaigns by the inhabitants; the agonies and 
sufferings of the peo])le might have worked upon the manly 
and compassionate mind of the hero, and urged him to hasten 
the expulsion of their remorseless enemies ; but, in Spain he 
was actually deceived by his allies ; in Portugal, having first 
made soldiers of them, he was then left to feed them ; so that his 
allies, in both cases, were not wholly free from the name and na- 
ture of an incumbrance. With these and a multitude of minor 
obstacles which arose every hour (and could only be repressed 
by the bold and dignified manner of the hero) to contend with, 
he yet completed the conquest of Portugal, and retorted upon 
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the Prince of Essling, his oft-repeated promise, “ that the 
English should, before* three months from the date of the 
invasion, be driven into the sea.’’ Lord Holland had declared his 
readiness to believe that the Peninsula might be rescued from 
the French, if some great master-spirit in the art of war 
should arise, whose mighty genius and (*omprehensive plans 
would overwhelm Napoleon and his generals, but be regretted, 
at the commencement of 1811, that he saw no prospect of 
any genius of that sort arising amongst his countrymen. His 
lordship, however, is not a solitary instance of a false })rophct, 
amongst the meinhers of both Houses of Parliament, as to the 
issue of that momentous struggle, yet he possessed an advan- 
tage over some of his contemporary alarmists, in having secured 
to himself the reputation of sincerity, whence want of discern- 
ment appeared to he his only failing, while others have since 
proved tliemselves to have been deficient in both. 

The glory of 'Forres Vedras might have been dimmed by 
the frowns of fortune — and the author of those great military 
calculations might have hetm deceived — nor was their value to 
the salvation of i^rtugal understood, fell, or appreciated, 
until the starving army of Massena began to fall back upon 
the frontier of the neighbouring kingdom. 'J'hen it was that 
the greatness, the grandeur, the military glory of Wellington 
shone forth with undiminished brightness ; then Portugal 
understood that the few, in such cases, must inevitahl} fall to 
save the many ; that evils must he endured, that good may 
follow ; that patience under their sufferings was less noble than 
the military fortitude of the brave men who bled, for the in- 
active, in the field of battle. While the country of Portugal 
was visited with this useful, this happy feeling as to the services 
of the great man at the head of the combined forces, with lus 
usual considerateness and exact knowledge in the appropriation 
of measures, Lord Wellington issued a proclamation, in which 
his own immortal services, with a degree of modesty never 
exceeded, are passed over in silence, and the details of the 
enemy’s expulsion, along with a warning against the conse- 
quences of their return, given officially to the nation. 

in. ii 
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Proclamation of Lord Wellington to the people of Portugal, 
issued on the tenth of April, 1811. 

‘‘ The Portuguese nation are informed that the cruel enemy 
who had invaded Portugal, and had devastated their country, 
have been obliged to evacuate it, after suffering great losses, 
and have retired across tlie Agueda. The Inhabitants of the 
country arc therefore at liberty to return to their occupations. 

The Marshal-General refers them to the proclamation 
which he addressed to them in August last, a copy of which 
will accompany this proclamation. The Portuguese nation 
now know by experience that the Marshal-General was not 
mistaken either in the nature or the amount of the evil with 
which they were threatened, or respecting the only remedies 
to avoid it; namely, decided and determined resistance, or 
removal and the concealment of all property, and every thing 
which could tend to the subsistence of the enein}', or facilitate 
his progress. 

“ Nearly four years have now elapsed since the tyrant of 
Europe invaded Portugal with a powerful arm 5 % The cause 
of this invasion was not self-defence ; it w^as not to seek 
revenge for insults offered, or injuries done by the benevolent 
sovereign of this kingdom; it was not even the ambitious 
desire of augmenting his own political power, as the Portu- 
guese government had, without resistance, yielded to all the 
demands of the tyrant ; but the object was the insatiable 
desire of plunder, the wish to disturb the tranquillity, and to 
enjoy the riches of a people who had passed nearly , half a 
century in peace. The same desire occasioned the invasion 
of the northern provinces of Portugal in 1809, and the same 
want of plunder the invasion in 1810, now happily defeated ; and 
the Marshal-General appeals to the experience of those who 
have been witnesses of the conduct of the French army during 
these three invasions, whether confiscation, plunder, and out- 
rage are not the sole objects of their attention, from the 
general down to the soldier. — Those countries which have 
submitted to the tyranny, have not been better treated than 
those which have resisted. The inhabitants have lost all their 
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possessions, their families have been dishonoured, their laws 
overturned, their religion destroyed, and, above all, they have 
deprived themselves of the honour of that manly resistance to 
the oppressor, of which the j)eople of Portugal have given so 
signal and so successful an example. 

“ The Marshal-Genercal, however, considers it his duty, in 
announcing the intelligence of the result of ihe last invasion, 
to warn the people of Portugal, that, although the danger is 
removed, it is not entirely gone by. 'They have something to 
lose, and the tyrant will endeavour to plunder them : they are 
happy under the mild government of a beneficent sovereign ; 
and he will endeavour to destroy their happiness : they have 
successfully resisted him, and he will endeavour to force them 
to submit to his iron yoke. 'They should be unremitting in 
their preparations for decided and steady resistance; those 
capable of bearing arras should learn the use of them ; or those 
whose age or sex renders them unfit to bear arms, should fix 
upon places of security and concealment, and should make all 
the arrangements for their easy removal to them when the 
moment of danger shall approac li, X'aluable property, which 
tempts the avarice of the tyrant and his followers, and is the 
great object of their invasion, should he carefully buried before- 
hand ; each individual concealing his own, and thus not trusting 
to the weakness of others to keep a secret in which they may 
not be interested. 

“ Measures should be taken to conceal or destroy provisions 
which cannot be removed, and every thing which can tend to 
facilitate the enemy’s progress : for this may be depended 
upon, that the enemy^s troops seize upon every thing, and 
leave nothing for the owner. 

“ By these measures, whatever may be the superiority of 
numbers with which the desire of plunder and of revenge may 
induce, and his power may enable, the tyrant again to invade 
this country, the result will be certain, and the independence 
of Portugal, and the happiness of its inhabitants, will be finally 
established to their eternal honour.” 


“ WELLINGTON." 
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An opportunity is now presented, without breaking too 
suddenly the thread of our narrative, of noticing those events 
in England that were closely, politically, almost personally 
connected with the conduct of Lord Wellington in the cam- 
paign of 181 1. The news of Masseiia’s dishonour, the firm, the 
eternal establishment of Wellington’s military pre-eminence, 
as a soldier who had actually manoeuvred the best marshals of 
Napoleon out of the possession of Portugal, had not reached 
the shores of England, and this dilatoriiiess of Fame pro- 
longed the rancorous existence of the alarmists for a few brief 
days. On the twenty-first of March, while every word that 
fell from the pallid lips of his public slanderers was actually 
receiving a practical contradiction, by the complete success of 
Weliiugton’s wise combinations, the Peninsular war was again 
made the subject of debate in tlie British parliament. 

On the Pith of March 1811, the chancellor of the exchequer 
brought up a message from the prince regent, asking for such 
further aid and assistance to the l\)rtiiguesc government, as 
would enable it to continue the contest in which England was 
engaged, which was, in the usual way, referred to the committee 
of supply. On the twenty-first of the same month, the Marquis 
Wellesley rose to move an address to his royal highness on 
the occasion. His lordship stated “ that they all knew and 
felt that the present moment was the very crisis of the fortunes 
of our magnanimous ally : she was in the very zenith of her 
exertions, co-operating with us against the common enemy : 
and surely it was impossible to think that an idea or a desire 
could be entertained of checking or suspending the successful 
progress of our common exertions. The exertions made by 
Portugal, independent of the aid she received from this coun- 
try, were of themselves considerable: but how much more 
efficacious these may be rendered, with due assistance from this 
country, may be inferred from what was now well known to have 
resulted from the aid already afforded by us to that country. 
She had been stimulated thereby to a degree of exertion 
unknown in the annals of that country ; and those efforts, wLen 
assisted by and combined with those made by Great Britain, 
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had produced a tide of success unparalleled in the history of 
any countfy in Europe. Her present formidable military force 
has arisen from a lower scale of establishment and discipline 
than could be equalled in any country in Europe; but it had 
proceeded progressively, under the inspiriting auspices of 
excellent and skilful British officers, to its present state of 
perfection. To prove the value and cfficitmcy of the Portu- 
guese troops, he need only add, that during the campaign that 
had just passed, they had been sharers in all the toils endured, 
and partners in all the glories achieved by the British soldiery. 
But this was not all. The system to which the royal message 
referred, had proved a pregnant and perennial source of other 
importai'.t advantages. It tended to exalt the Portuguese 
militia to a degree of vigour and activity worthy of a powerful 
regular army : and, further, it was the means of bringing for- 
ward an armed peasantry, who may well be styled the defen- 
sive mass of the country. The more the line of policy, which 
had been pursued, was considered, the more its advantages 
would appear. An organized militia was established, which 
could act in co-operation with a regular and powerful army in 
a central situation, and opposed to the main body of the 
enemy's force. The advantages derivable from such a military 
system of defence or annoyance were reciprocal. lOach dif- 
ferent description of force operated in favour of each other, 
and thus a two-fold advantage was obtained over the enemy. 
A question might be stated, or rather a point might be con- 
sidered, what had been the result? To this he had to answer, 
“that it was by this that the country had been bithorto succoss- 
fully maintained against the military power of the enemy.” 
Under all these circumstances, a doubt could never have been 
entertained as to the general policy of defending Portugal. She 
had made every effort on her part ; and, on every principle of 
national honour and sound policy, she should have the aid of 
our utmost efforts. To look further at this })art of .the ques- 
tion, he observed, ho had never heard any person deny that 
the defence of Portugal was at the same time also a main 
instrument for the defence of the whole Peninsula: neither 
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could it be denied that from such a quarter we could act with 
the greatest advantage, in case of any great or favourable event 
occurring in Spain. The only remaining question to be con- 
sidered, then, was, whether the proposed aid towards the 
defence of Portugal should be continued, or whether we should, 
with an untimely hand, after rousing the slumbering energies 
of this people, damp the spirit which had been thus created, 
instead of feeding it and renewing its vigour ? whether we 
should not stimulate the exertions, encourage the hopes, and 
furnish aid to the patriotic efforts of a country nobly strug- 
gling for her independence ? Whether w'e should not lend her 
additional assistance to strengthen and invigorate those powers 
which already exist, and are in a train of success, to improve 
those great and incalculable advantages, which such a train of 
circumstances, and such a state of things, naturally and obvi- 
ously present ? In addition to these and various other reasons 
for the adoption of the measure in question, he begged to advert 
to that unanswerable consideration, that it had stood the test 
of experience, and proved its merits. We wore bound, he con- 
ceived, in interest and in honour, to continue our assistance. 

Lord Grenville, who replied to the Marquis Wellesley, 
differed materially from him in his view of the result of the 
late campaign; he stated, that on the twenty-fifth of October, 
1810, after all the glories and all the triumphs which this 
country had obtained, its situation was in no small degree 
disastrous and calamitous. Ministers liad not arrested the 
wheel of the revolution that was going on; they had not 
arrested the progress of the calamity that had desolated 
Europe : he called upon the House to beware of the insidious 
manner in which this repeated aid was sought, the amount, 
which was to be double, being kept out of their view, and the 
ends to which it was to be applied were not detailed. This 
system, be protested, was hastening the country, with accumu- 
lating rapidity, to that ruin which seemed inevitable. The 
situation of the continent was such, that, -without great assist- 
ance from the natives, it was impossible, with any military 
efforts of ours on the continent, to resist that power which had 
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awed all Europe, — the struggle could never be carried on by 
this country on the continent single-handed. This country, whose 
chief strength lies in her navy, could not successfully contend, 
out of her own element, without powerful military co-operation 
on the continent of Europe. If the question were, whether it 
was desirable that Spain and Portugal should be relieved from 
the French yoke, millions of treasure, and the lives of thou-- 
sands, could not be better employed than in so noble a cause. 
Every emotion of the lieart would prompt us to join in so 
glorious a behalf, — every freeman would rejoice that so 
iniquitous a plan of subjugation should be frustrated. With 
regard to Portugal, they had, in addition to that common feel- 
ing, the long continuance of treaties, and the strong sense of 
united interests, to influence them. Hut in the consideration 
of the political interests of a great country, it was not merely 
what was desirable that ought to be adopted ; it should be 
primarily considered, whether a probability existed, that any 
efforts, which it was possible to make, could be successful. 
They had been told, that it was proper still to continue their 
efforts; and they were told this, as if up to that moment their 
efforts had been successful. Look back, said his lordship, to 
Spain— look to the immediate object of this motion, Portu- 
gal, What has been the fruits of the operations there ? What 
return has been made to this country ? — what benefit has she 
reaped from the immense exertions, the enormous sums that 
have already been expended in that cause ? All that we have been 
told, in answer to this question, is, that the enemy has not yet 
been able to achieve the conquest and subjugation of Portugal; 
that the British army is still there. Yes, the British army is 
still there ; but does it possess more of the country than the 
ground which it actually occupies ? Tins is all that is held 
out respecting the present state of affairs in that country. As 
to the future, not a word is uttered to encourage our hopes, 
cheer our prospects, or afford the slightest consolation for all 
the efforts and sacrifices which have been fruitlessly made in 
pursuit of the same unattainable objects. His lordship de- 
clared that he would be the last person, whether by speech or 
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otherwise, to detract from the merit of brave men, armed and 
fighting in their country’s cause ; but it was necessary before 
this, in any circumstances, and much more in the present, to 
inquire whether there was any rational prospect that these 
two millions, added to the enormous profusion which had 
already taken place, would produce any adequate advantage 
to compensate such a burden.” 

His lordship having told, in weaker and less classic lan- 
guage than the public journal which sot forth the sentiments 
of the opposition, this mournful and unfounded talc, called the 
attention of the House to the failure of the revenue in Ireland, 
a subject to which, he conceived, it might be more prudent to 
advert before supplying the deficiencies of Portugal. On the 
whole, therefore, Lord Grenville gave his decided negative to the 
motion, because he disapproved of the entire system ; because 
three campaigns had more and more shown its impolicy ; be- 
cause every circumstance was then adverse to the prolongation 
of the contest ; finall}’, because he saw that system hastening 
the country fast into a gulf of inevitable ruin. 

The character Lord (ifrenville had at this period acquired, 
and the esteem in which he was held by his party, rendered 
a reply to his opposition necessary, as it applied to the nume- 
rous party of despondents with whom he acted. Lord Liver- 
pool, whose integrity and veracity have never been doubted, 
exposed Lord (irenville s fallacious reasoning, in one of the 
happiest replies he ever delivered, from which a few extracts 
only can be admitted bore. 

“ He appealed to the policy of our ancestors, who had 
always regarded Holland and the J^eninsula as those parts of 
Europe with which it was essential to our best interests to 
maintain a close connexion. In pursuance of this object, the 
best blood of England had been lavished a century before. 
That house had, at one period, come to the solemn resolution, 
that this country never could make peace with safety, so long 
as the crowns of France and Spain were united in one family. 
How diiferent, and how much more menacing were the cir- 
cumstances of the present time, and how much more formi- 
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dable were the projects of the emperor of France ! It was 
desirable that all parts of the continent should be delivered 
from the domination now exercised over them; but there 
might be a period when it would be useless and imprudent to 
lend them any assistance, when it was at the same time an 
object of the wisest policy to persevere in every effort for the 
preservation of the independence of the nations on the Pen- 
insulcL As to the question of practicability, experience was 
the best test. If the house looked back to the commence- 
ment of the contest in 1790, he believed it would be impos- 
sible to name a conjuncture that presented a fairer prospect. 
The campiiigii of 1805 was over in three months; in as short 
a period the llussian war was teimiiiatcd; and, in a still 
shorter, the Prussian monarchy was o\ei thrown. If they 
looked to the duration of the war in Spain and Portugal, they 
found themselves in the third vear of an unreinitted struggle. 
In 1809 it was said it was vain to contend against the power 
of France; iu 1810 this prediction was repeated; and now, 
in 1811, they still heard the same assertion. 

As to the <lull attempt at retaliation, by asserting ‘‘ that 
Wellington’s army possessed no more of Portugal tljan the 
circumscribed space within its entrenchments,” these words 
were transmuted from his own inimitable despatches; there 
were four provinces in that kingdom, which not a French 
soldie^had hitherto entered, and the position of the army was 
chos^jby its commander. Had not the character of the 
wars and French armies been somewdiat clmnged 
by the events of the last three years ? Was the tone of 
that ijpvernmcnt what it used to be, when the French ruler 
proclaimed his march to be irresistible, and announced, with 
such presuming confidence, his intention of driving us into 
the sea? As to the argument derived from the failure of 
the Irish revenue, Lord Grenville’s fancy preceded his judg- 
ment in its adoption. His lordship here concluded a speech, 
characterized by good sense, integrity of purpose, and patriot- 
ism, with these practical observations, “ Should all the exertions 
that had been made ultimately fail, and the conflict be at length 
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trimsferred to our own shores, we should still reap this impor- 
tant advantage from the present measures, that we would have 
an experienced army to depend on. When the fate of Russia 
and Prussia so clearly showed that it was not to regular forces 
that the safety of nations could be always securely confided, if 
those forces were without experience, it must be gratifying 
and consolatory to know, that in the last extremity there would 
be a British army, who had acquired a practical skill in the 
art of war, who would be then entrusted with the defence of 
their native land.’* Although the minister gave way too much 
to the clamour of the opposition, by allowing the probability 
of the enemy invading the British isles, there were still some 
members of the despondent i)arty too just, generous, and brave 
to lend the sanction of their names to measures of ingratitude 
or pusillanimity ; amongst these was EarlGrosvenor, (Marquis 
of Westminster,) who, while he regretted that this country 
could no longer look for the voluntary exertions of the natives 
in the Peninsula, who were henceforth to be dependent on our 
subsidies, yet he could not acquiesce in the sentiments of his 
friend Lord Grenville. The original motion was then carried 
without a division. 

This motion, for a new aid of two millions, originated in^th^. 
lower house, and was introduced there in a clear and lucid sp^^ 
by the chancellor of the exchequer, on the eighteenth of 
The usual arguments for the continuance of the war, a|Q 
the Peninsula more especially, were repeated to Ihe^b^ 
but as ineffectually as before. Mr. Ponsouby, a very stre^ 
supporter of the despondents, ridiculed that part of the 
minister’s speech, which went to pledge this country ‘‘never 
to acknowledge any sovereign of Portugal but the legitimate 
heir, of tim unfortunate house of Braganza.” He employed 
all his powers of satire to throw contempt upon the assertion 
of^hcL minister, founded on the contents of Lord Wellington’s 
d^patches, “ that the French only occupied the ground they 
stood on,” and finished a climax of the bitterest sarcasm with 
these words, The fact is, that our success consists in hav- 
ing lost almost the whole of Portugal, and that army is 
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now confined, or hemmed in, between Lisbon and Cartaxo.’’ 
Other passages of Mr Ponsonby’s address, particularly those 
relating to the loss of thirty per cent upon all monies remitted to 
the Peninsula, received the respectful attention of both parties 
in the house; the learned debater having acquired a very 
high reputation, not only as an equity lawyer, but as a financier. 
— Mr. Freemantle next assailed the ministers. He accused 
them of having betrayed their allies, and abused the unex- 
ampled confidence which the country had reposed in them. 
He condemned that foreign policy, which made the British 
principals in the contest with Buonaparte, when they should 
have been contented with the rank of auxiliaries. He pointed 
to the campaign of 1808, in which Sir Arthur Wellesley had 
so signalized himself, hut which ended in the abortive measure 
of the convention of Cintra. “ The second campaign,” observed 
Mr. Freemantle, ‘‘commenced under that gallant and most ex- 
cellent officer Sir J. Moore, who, contrary, and in direct oppo- 
sition to his own military judgment, and in the teeth of all the 
remonstrances he had made to this country, upon the danger 
and folly of pursuing a system founded on such erroneous and 
dangerous principles, was directed to march into Spain, and 
to undertake once more a contest with Buonaparte’s armies in 
the Peninsula. This devoted soldier advanced accordingly, 
aW' nothing but his extraordinary abilities, judgment, temper, 
il^fetigable and unwearied exertions, rescued the army 
dwusted to his command h-om annihilation. The issue of 
tt^econd campaign was even more deplorable than that of 
thi^rst” 

•^When Sir Arthur Wellesley was appointed to repeat the 
hazardous practice of attempting to overwhelm the myriads of 
Buonaparte by British forces solely, “ nothing could be more 
unpromising, nothing could be more disastrous than the state 
of Portugal ; his genius, his promptitude, his zeal, and his 
extraordinary military talents, were necessary in the instant, to 
extricate and relieve his small army from its embarrassments, 
threatened as it was on the north, on the south, and on the 
centre. It is not necessary to de^l;hcr 43 the gallant exploits 
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of the British army, but it is in the recollection of every man 
in the coiintr}', who has a breast to feel) or a mind to glory in 
the valour of his countrymen, the manner in which Welling* 
ton destroyed the army of Soult, arrested the progress of 
Victor, and effected a junction with the army of Spain.” 
Again the impolitic system of meeting the French in the field 
of battle was pursued, and Wellington, in obedience to the 
infatuated edict ** advance,” marched against them : he fought, 
and he achieved (what must always be considered one of the 
most brilliant victories this country ever witnessed) the victory 
of Talavera — a victory gained under greater difficulties, and 
with more desperate and infuriate fighting,* than is recorded 
ih modern warfare. Yet the consequence of this campaign, 
so glorious to our arms, was the loss, by sickness and famine, 
of nearly half our army.” The next campaign, the com- 
mencement of which Mr. Freemantle makes simultaneous 
with the appointment of Massena to the command of the 
“ Army of Portugal,” did not appear to him to hold out more 
reasonable hopes of a prosperous conclusion. It opened with 
the retreat of our army before Massena ; and, although the 


• It is a fact, that the dcs]K>nito cliar^^i* made i»y a regiment of. 

horse at the ])attle of Talavera, saved the British army, and even forced 
vietory to her aceustoincd .sin Iter, from whciiec' she had lied, di.smaycd at seei^ 
the banners hitherto Iriumplumt begin bn* the first lime to droop in dchp^jir. 
Part of this band of heroes escaped troni tlie inmiciise freiicli loree that,.§i|^r- 
rounded them ; but the means by ^Ahich they were I'liablcd to do so, is particu- 
larly interesting, and de-'erve.s, nith the other examjiles ol “c/s r/w/w/f shown 
on that eventful day, to be handed doun to the admiration of future ages. 
A few days previous to the battle, a (icrman, who had been a trumpeter, 
deserted from the French, and was drafted into one of our regiments; it for- 
tuned to be the very bofly of men, of w'hose gallant daring we have attempted 
to give a feeble idea. The German shan*d the dangers of bis new eoinrades 
until there was no possibility of escape, wlien the fate he wa.s certain to meet 
with, as a dp.serter, struck hi.s mind; he became desperate, rushed to'vards our 
trumpeter, whose in.stnimeiit liung loosely by his side, “ Gif me de trumpet, gil 
me de tnirapet," he exclaimed with agitated tones ; and at the same time snatch- 
ing it, as if by inspiration, he blew with shrill and loud notes, the ** French order 
of retreat.” The enemy hearing it, supposed some part of tliew army wore in 
danger, nm^’etreated ; by which means the renrtnant of our brave fellows were 
LMrnbled jmlt irc leisurely, till they joined the rest of their forces. 
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(pnemy recei^'ed a severe check at Busaco, at this moment 
( 18 th of March) Wellington was incapable of quitting his 
inlrenchments, and only waiting the result of such movements 
as the enemy w^ere disposed to mjjce. It rests with Massena,” 
added this speaker, “ to choose his day, and make his own disr 
positions to wait for his reinforcements : it rests with him to say 
whether he will continue to blockade you, or whether he will 
give you a fair opportunity of contending with him in the field. 
If we are to judge by the publications in France, he will decide 
upon the former, and in this he will judge wisely. This then 
is the history of our Spanish war, and these the results of all 
our victories, of all our expenditure in men and money, of all 
our exertions, of all our w'aste of the military resources of this 
country, namely, that, our army at Lisbon is insulated, incapa- 
ble of acting but at the discretion of the enemy ; our allies 
in every other part of the Beninsula overw helmed, and only 
manifesting partial and unavailing hostility; our own resources 
exhausted, and our hopes of ultimate success, to every mind 
not blinded by enthusiasm, completely annihilated. Such has 
been the result of the system jnirsued by the govcinmcnt of 
England. Will any man say this has been a wise system ? 
will any man, who is not determined, under any circumstances, 
fb“Support the measures of a w eak and misguided government, 
coy^nd that it has been successful ? that it has answered 
eit^r the promises to our allies, or the hopes to our country ? 
that' it has contributed to their security or our own benefit ?’* 
Freemantle pursued his deprecation of the foreign policy 
of iriinisters to a much greater length, but, during his laboured 
progress he w^as visited by occasional doubts as to the manner in 
which after-ages would estimate his sincerity in the investigation 
of truth. Having disclaimed every intention of imputing blame, 
however slight, to the army or its commander, (the commander 
being virtually the author of the condemned policy,) he pro- 
ceeded to record, in the most lasting manner, his total want of 
foresight as to the gathering ills of Europe, and to exhibit 
his complete incompetence to forma judgment upon those 
great military ani||j^litical combinations of Lord Wellington, 
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which had^ at that moment, succeeded in defeating the arini^^ 
Napoleon, and had driven his famishing hordes across thelS^ 
tuguese border, without their daring to withstand a single 
charge from the British. T^nis record is too remarkable an 
evidence of the error, or the bias of party, and too decided a 
proof of the determination, by which the Wellington military 
policy was opposed by the despondents,* to be passed by heed- 
lessly here : “ Sir,*’ said Mr. Freemantle, “ we have been re- 
proached on this side of the house with hazarding false pre- 
dictions; we have been taunted with having held out to the 
country the ultimate failure of our objects in Spain, I am 'pre- 
pared to defend at this moment such predictions, I still main- 
tain that you cannot by such a system relieve your allies, or 
benefit yourselves; that in pursuing it, the former must sur- 
render, and, if you are not already, you will soon be placed 
in a situation of imminent peril.'* 

This protracted statement of the wrong measures, evil 
policy, infatuation, extravagance, and other lamentable failings 
of ministers, was an indirect impeachment of the operations 
and views of Lord Wellington ; the speaker felt that the world 
would understand it in that sense, would see it in that light, and 
he anticipated their murmurs by introducing an explanation, 
and by pledging himself, before he was accused, that he did not 
intend to censure the conduct of the commander-in-ebief. His 
apology was not deemed satisfactory, or sufficient, to those who 
understood more clearly the position of political affairs^in 
Europe, and who wisely trusted to the towering genius of 
Wellington, as the sheet-anchor by which the British pos- 
sessions were to be secured, while the fortunes of many other 
kingdoms suffered shipwreck. Foremost among this class of 
individuals was Mr. Peel, who rose, with indignation, to turn 
the poisoned shaft aside, that had been insidiously aimed at the 
character of one of the most gallant heroes, and upright states- 
men, that England ever saw. With a spirit of counter pre- 
diction, he not only refuted all direct charges, but asserted the 
folly, and prophesied the failure, of every expectation in which 
the despondents appeared to indulge : We have been told,*' 
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said this eloquent advocate of ministerial measures, <Mhat 
Ldrd Wellington was guilty of a gross error in not attacking 
Marshal Ney before the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, but the cir- 
circumstance which would have rendered such an attempt im« 
practicable had been overlooked. Lord Wellington’s forces 
were reduced by detachments being disposed of at different 
points, while the French general had concentrated a force of 
60,000 men, and had a great superiority of cavalry, in a situa- 
tion where that description of force was most capable of 
acting.” 

“ The acemers of Lord Wellington had, throughout, mani- 
fested the greatest inconsistency ; for, while they at one period 
condemned his rashness, they inveighed, at another, against his 
caution. And why the latter accusation ? Because he did not 
attack the enemy with a force, half of which was composed of 
those reviled and calumniated Portuguese. If Lord Welling- 
ton had done so, and been defeated, what then would have 
been tlie language of the despondents ? They would have 
had recourse to their predictions, and have censured the mea- 
sures they now recommended. He considered that many ad- 
vantages had resulted from the late campaign ; and if the army 
were then on the point of embarking for England, he saw no 
reason for altering that judgment. He believed that France 
no longer looked on her armies with the same confidence, 
since Wellington had interrupted their career of victory — 
that the Prince of Essling would recollect with regret the 
glories of General Massena — and the Dukes of Elchingen and 
Dalmatia seek for the memorials of their fame under the 
names of Ney and Soult. Mr. Peel defended the guerilla 
warfare as adapted to the circumstances of the Peninsula, as 
a 8|)ecies of attack which baffled more scientific soldiers, and 
had already been attended . with the most decided success. 
The efforts of these partisans alone had diminished the French 
force, within the previous ten months, by forty thousand 
men. Finally, he apologized for detaining the attention 
of the house, but he could not help reminding them, that, 
perhaps at that very hour, while they were deliberating on the 
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vote which they should give, Lord Wellington might be pre- 
paring for action to-morrow : and when he reflected on the 
venal abuse ivhkh had been disseminated against that illustrk 
OHS character, he felt a hope, that if a momentary irritation 
should ruffle his temper on seeing those malicious eflusions, 
he would console himself by the general feeling which existed 
in Ids favour, for his country woidd remember that he had 
resigned every comfort, in order to fight her battles and defend 
her liberties ; nor would his glory be tarnished by the envy 
of rivals, or the voice of faction. He cherislied the sanguine 
expectation than the day would soon arrive, when another 
transcendent victory would silence the tongue of envy, and 
the cavils of party animosity ; when the llritish commander 
would be hailed by the uuauiinous voice of his country, witli 
the sentiment addressed on a memorable occasion to another 
illustrious character, “ Liridiam gloria suj/erdsli,^* 

Whenever tlie reader’s notice has been directed towards the 
increasing oppositicni of Earl (irey and Lord Grenville to the 
military policy of Wellington, he should remember, that those 
noblemen were leaders of an opposition j)arty in parliament, 
that they were supposed to have maturely weighed every 
opinion they propagated in their places in that assembly, that 
they were eminently qualified to form competent judgments, 
and that they had, lilcc ill-omened birds of ]>rey, repeate^dly 
augured the fall of Wellington, and the confusion of all liis 
hopes of glory. Perhaps the hero himself was the only lijdton 
who heard these solemn warnings without any agitation. 
But it was impossible fo/ the honest members of both houses, 
uneonnecteil directly w^ith party, and who saw but one common 
object before them — the rescue of Europe from the tyranny of 
Napoleon — to bear in silence such injurious, factious, unnatural 
assaults upon the character of England’s greatest benefactor. 
This was the laudable feeling which called up Mr. Peel, who, 
although young in years, was old in political experience, and 
who himself subsequently attained the highest station in the 
British cabinet, not only to defend the character of the Britisii 
chief, ljut, in time, to utter a counter-prediction, one calculated 
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to allay public apprehension, to encoiirage the brave fellows who 
were at that moment risking their lives to maintain the freedom 
of England, and which not only originated in the noblest mo- 
tives, but every tittle of which it pleased a wise Providence to 
accomplish. 'The eloquent indignation of the young states^, 
man at the unjust aspersions on the absent hero, were not suf- 
ficient to subdue the hostility of General Tarlcton, whose oppo- 
sition to Lord Wellington, fortunately for himself, was not 
extended to the battle-field — there he sought no rivalship; the 
commons house of parliament was his arena of contention 
always, and the amhition rather than the services of the great 
captain formed the object of his assault. Ho declared on this 
occasion that the situation of Lord Wellington was not dif- 
ferent from that of any other officer that might be appointed to 
lead our armies. Wc had sent, ho said, fifty thousand men to 
the IVminsula, and two millions sterling in bullion, and we had 
lost the whole of the Peninsula, except that spot that lay be- 
tween Cartaxo and Lisbon. We had, during the whole period 
we were engaged in the contest, been making retrograde 
movements, and ruin alone could be the result. 'Hie gallant 
general next proceeded to make an invidious comparison be- 
tween the situation of Sir .lohn Moore and that of Lord Wel- 
lington, spoke in the most disparaging terms of the Portuguese 
tliat had been trained by Marshal Ileresford, and declared 
that the contest was merely one of finance, and which never 
could be attended with any advantage : “ The fatal truth,” 
added the general, must at length be told, that we could not 
maintain ourselves in that country : the question was not now' 
how our army was to get away out of 1 Wtugal ; but when that 
should eomc to be the case, he w as afrai<l it would be found to 
he a difficult matter.” 

This unsoldierlike speech closed the debate, and the man- 
ner in which the resolution was carried, no division having 
been demanded, evidenced ha})pily, and sufficiently, that a 
genuine British feeling was predominant, which overwhelmed 
the feeble voice of faction in that house. But two days had 
elapsed, after the delivery of these predictions as to the fate of 
in. T 
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Wellington, when the telegraph communicated to the inhabit- 
ants of the metropolis the gratifying intelligence of Massena's 
retreat, and the entire success of all the great plans, which 
the British commander had designed and executed, for the 
defeat and annihilation of the imperial army ; and the immediate 
arrival of despatches, from Admiral Berkeley in the first 
instance, and afterwards from Lord Wellington, confirmed 
the important information, completed the discomfiture of 
the opposition party, by falsifying all their predictions, and 
secured confidence in the ministry by fulfilling their’s. 

It was upon the twenty-eighth of March that the measure 
of the nation’s gratitude to General Graham, was filled, by the 
proposal of a vote of thanks, to that wise and brave soldier, in 
the upper house of parliament His services had eminently 
entitled him to this rew ard, and the hearts of the people over- 
flowed so completely w ith gratitude to the brave fellows who 
fought their battles in the Peninsula, that no honours were 
deemed above their merits. 

Before Lord Liverpool submitted to the house the well- 
merited reward which he felt it his duty to propose, he 
requested permission to particularize the bravery of two 
corps of foreign soldiers, that had acted conjointly with the 
British, one a German body of cavalry, whose conduct on this 
occasion had been praised in the highest and strongest terms l>y 
the officers who commanded, the other a IWtuguese regiment, 
raised under the system vecominended by Lord Wellington, 
and carried into operation by General Beresford. His Lord- 
ship concluded by proposing a vote of thanks to Lieutenant- 
General Thomas Graham, for Ijis meritorious conduct on the 
occasion of the brilliant victory gained over the French at 
Barossa, on the fifth of March, 1811, 

The Lari of Liverpool, in bringing forward the motion, 
reminded the house of the remarkable and very glorious cir- 
cumstances attending this splendid victory. ‘‘Besides the 
cannon and standards which were taken from the enemy, a 
great number of prisoners w'ere compelled to yield ; and no 
fewer than three generals fell — a number greater than was 
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attached to the British army itselfl In addition to all this, 
the very unusual and extraordinary circumstance should be 
observed, the first time most probably of its occurrence, which 
was, that in an action so contostcci, there was, on the part of 
the British troops, not a single man lost as a j)risoner, or even 
missing, and the field of battle remained undisputed in the 
occupation of the British army. J^orrowing that language of 
national devotion, which shed such a charm around the sailor- 
life of the great Nelson, Lord Liverpool expressed bis 
conviction, a conviction so justly entertained by all intelligent 
and unprejudiced men in Liiropc, that when British troops 
are opposed to the troops of any nation whatever, in nearly 
e(}ual numbers, their superiority is marked and decided. In 
speaking of the army, it was impossible to avoid speaking of the 
general who commanded it, and he could not avoid regarding 
with a])plaase this signal display of the most perfect presence of 
mind, and promptitude of decision, those great and leading quali- 
ties of a general To bis spirit and decision, in the arduous mo- 
ment of ditficulty, the success of the day was attributable. 

On the eiglith of April the Marquis Wellesley presented a 
message from the prince regent, respecting the distresses into 
which part of the inhabitants of Portugal were plunged, by the 
barbarities exercised against them by the Prepch army in its 
retreat, and expressing a desire that the house would concur in 
enabling him to afford the sufferers speedy and effectual relief. 
On the day following, his lordshi]) moved an address to the 
regent, in answer to his communication, in which he took occa- 
sion to observe, that ‘0']very man must agree, that, by the whole 
system, all the attempts of the enemy had been frustrated ; 
tliat the whole of this great comhiiiatioii of measures for de- 
fence, had tended to exalt our military character in the highest 
degree, in every sober, steadfast, regtilar consideration of such 
a subject. It had manifested the wisdom of the commander, 
and had defeated the enemy in all bis efforts. On this great 
military diversion, founded on public spirit and fortitude, 
depended the hope of any favourable alteration in Kuropc, 
and, in no small degree, our own particular safety. Hitherto, 
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(said his lordship) we have given our aid liberally, and there 
were the best reasons for continuing to do so; England had 
acted on a broad, hiir, and liberal scale. He hoped he had 
not lived to sec the day, though he had sometimes been sur- 
prised by hearing something like it, when it should be said, 
that ancient faith, long- tried attachments, and close con- 
nections with our allies, were circumstances to be discarded 
from our consideration ; and, that they should be sacrificed 
and abandoned to the mere suggestions and calculations of a 
cold policy.** — 1 1 is lordship then proposed that the sum of 
£100,000 should be granted for the relief of the suffering 
Portuguese. — Lord llarrowby declared that “Europe had 
never witnessed such barbarities as bad been perj)etrated 
by the French ; the country through which they passed had 
been plundered and exhausted to such a degree, that British 
humanity alone could afford it the common and necessary 
means of existence ; and, if the aid was not speedily granted, 
it might come too late to effect its object.** — The Marquis 
of Lansdowne, with an honourable^ candour, declared, “ that 
even if Lord Wellington should be again compelled to retreat, 
still he would vote for the present motion, convinced that 
by affording thus timely assistance to the distressed inhabit- 
ants of Portugal, we should manifest a conduct so appo- 
sitely contrasted with that of the enemy, that it could not 
fail to make an impression in Europe highly favourable to the 
British character, and tend to place that contrasted conduct 
in the strongest point of view.*’ — The address was agreed to 
without a division. 

On the following day the same benevolent question was 
proposed to the members of the lower house, by the chancellor 
of the exchequer, in a speech that is deserving of being noticed 
in history. “If,” observed the minister, “we would inquire into 
the grounds upon which such a measure is recommended, we 
should first look to the wants and merits of the country in 
w'liose behalf we were applied to; we would also consider 
whether that country had not some claim upon our interference; 
we would ask whether lliose for whom we felt an affection 
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were likely to be gratified by the act; and, lastly, we would decide 
w-hether policy, humanity, and mercy concurred to recommend 
the claim, and strengthen the obligation ” The chancellor 
of the exchequer here produced a letter from Lord Welling- 
ton to the Earl of Liverpool, dated the twenty-seventh of 
October, 1810, in which the opinions of the gallant soldier, with 
respect to the wants and the merits of the Portuguese, were 
strongly and distinctly delivered,* from which he read the fol- 
lowing extract : — “ J t happened unfortunately that the Indian- 
corn harvest, which is the principal support of the inhabitants 
of a large part of l^ortugal, was on the ground at the moment 
of the enemy’s invasion. This of course could not be carried 
off ; the enemy’s troops had, as usual, destroyed what they 
could not move, and nothing remains. If, therefore, the 
result of the campaign should be to oblige the enemy to with- 
draw from Portugal, it is much to he apprehended that the 
greatest distress will be felt in those districts through which 
the enemy’s troops have passed, which there are no means 
whatever in this country of relieving.” His lordship then 
strongly urged upon the British nation the claims of these 
suffering patriots, and expressed his confident belief that he 
did not appeal in vain. do not,” continued the chancellor 
of the exchequer, “ quote these extracts to the committee 
for the purpose of showing the modesty of the noble lord, a 
modesty which disdained to boast of annihilating a great army, 
wliile he anticipated the probability of forcing it to evacuate 
the country, and was satisfied to express, with moderation, 
what the event has proved he foresaw with much clearness, 
and planned with consummate skill; in order to prove the 
deserts and the wants of the Portuguese people.” 

“It will assuredly afford a satisfaction to the English people 
to reflect, that while Wellington was occupied in the business 
of a protracted warfare, while he was surrounded with the 
cares and dangers to which his situation exposed him, and 
suffering the hardships that are inseparable from the soldier’s 
life, he was at the same time occupied in contemplating the 
* Vide p. Kv?, Vol. ii. 
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the distresses and providing for the relief of the atHicted. 
The merits, the sufferings, and the services of the Portuguese 
had become greater since the date of that benevolent letter. 
Would not the wish of the house to gratify an individual, who 
had so distinguished himself^ form a considerable motive 
towards the adoption of the measure? Was it not natural also 
that the prince regent, the short period of whose govern- 
ment had been marked with so many brilliant events, should 
wish to mark that period by a distinguished act of humanity? 
When the famishing Portuguese were driven within our lines, 
the British officers made a subscription for their relief; will the 
representatives of the people of lOngland be the only j)crsons 
indifferent to their situation ? 

‘‘If, suppressing the influem^e of such motives, the English 
should look barely to their interest, nothing could be more 
obvious than that mercy was imposed upon them as a duty. 
It was important tliat, in the moment of our elation and 
triumph, we should hold up a contrast to the world, not only 
betwx'en our own character and that of the enemy himself, but 
between our real character and that which he has ascribed to 
us.^ For the English part of this (character, 1 refer to the 
application of Lord Wellington in behalf of those very Portu- 
guese whom he is charged wdth oppressing and destroying ; 
and, for the French part, 1 do not sec how 1 can better meet 
it than by Loi’d Wellington’s last despatch, which exhibits in 
proper colours their hollow and insidious promises. Wljen all 
the reasons for the grant arc combined, and 1 am enabled to 
call for a decision upon their united force, I believe that the 
difficulty will be rather to resist a too enthusiastic comj)liance, 
than to procure a reasonable one; and, that we shall find it a 
harder task to do enough, than we should to do too much for 
them, in justice to our own situation. I am also desirous to 
show that we feel the value of what we grant, and offer it, not 
as the boon of superfluity, but as the contribution of necessity 
to suffering; and on this account w’ould limit the present aid 
to one hundred thousand pounds.” One of the ablest and 

* Vide Prorlaniatioii ot (K'm’rnl Ma^sena. dalid the 1 th ot* 1810 . 
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mosf. virtuous public men in the ranks of the opposition 
arose, and begged permission to second the resolution; 
this was Mr. Ponsonby : lie declared that the present was a 
measure not less due to the spirit of Portugal than to the 
magnanimity and generosity of Great llritain; that it was as 
consistent with our interest, as it was material to our honour. 
The only regret with whitth it was accompanied, on his part, 
proceeded from the reflection, that the vast expenditure of 
this country should have rendered it necessary to limit the 
vote to so small a sum. 

'I'he chancellor of the exchequer had concentrated all the 
just reasons for granting this aid to Portugal, into his opening 
address to the house, and any members who followed on his 
side could merely have varied the manner, leaving the matter 
unaltered. As to Mr. Peel’s support, it was a momentary 
hurst of honest indignation against those who seemed insatiable 
in malice; few men, possessed of his honest purpose, sincere 
devotion to the institutions and government of his country, 
and pure (piality of eloquence, would have neglected such an 
opportunity of repelling calumny, and vindicating the charac- 
ter of an individual so eminent, and a public servant of such 
inestimable worth. The resolution of the house was in })erfect 
accordance with the sentiments of the nation; and, as the 
“ uncertain people,” no\v running with one peculiar current of 
feeling, frequently tack, and run in a direction almost the 
contrary, so that very public that had lent its credulous ear to 
the voice of the opposition, and imagined that Wellington was 
accelerating the inevitable doom of their country, were now as 
confident that he deserved to be hailed as their greatest bene- 
factor. They deprecated the infamy of political partisanship, 
and the venality of tralficking with the people’s judgment. No 
longer hoodwinked by noisy declamation, they saw nothing 
but the greatness, the wisdom, the patriotism of their general ; 
and the tyrant’s name had lost half its terrors, when they 
reflected upon the heroism of their own chieftain. In every 
large town in the kingdom subscription-lists were prepared, 
and the principal persons in ciich place wrote their names at 
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the head, to encourage, by example, the less wealthy inhabitants 
of that locality. In all instances the most efficient mode of 
argument that was employed, was that of reading Lord Wel- 
lington’s letter of the twenty-seventh of October, 1810, which 
was now viewed as one of the most extraordinary instances of 
a provident spirit that any very recent times had exhibited ; 
and the accomplishment of the predicted sufferings, detailed 
so clearly in that document, added materially to the venera- 
tion in which that great man’s character now begun to be held 
by all parties in the state. 

The city of I^ondon, at the instance of an individual, whose 
motives possibly wore pure, had deviated too far from their usual 
wise limits, by presenting an address to the crown, praying 
that Wellingtoii might receive for his victories remonstrance 
rather than reward. (Generously acknowledging their fault, 
they now encouraged public meetings, on the faith of the 
letter just mentioned ; and a very numerous assemblage of 
merchants took place, in April, at the City of London 7avern, 
to consider the propriety of opening a subscrij)tion for the 
Portuguese who had suffered by the barbarities of the French. 
The chair was filled by Mr. Whitmore, who read a letter fi om 
Mr. Villicrs, in furtherance of the object of the meeting ; 
after which the three resolutions following were unanimously 
adopted : — First, “ 'Fhat the uniform good and patriotic con- 
duct of the Portuguese nation during the French invasion, 
and the conseciucnt sufferings of a great portion of tliat brave 
and loyal people, entitle them to the benevolent consideration 
and assistance of every individual in this empire. Secondly, 
That this meeting, feeling most sensibly the distresses and 
wants of the unfortunate sufferers, and convinced that the 
vote of parliament, although liberal, is not adequate to the 
humane intention, is anxious not only to contribute indi- 
vidually, but to recommend, in the most general and effica- 
cious manner, an object so truly benevolent and praiseworthy. 
And, thirdly, That a general subscription be opened.” This 
was a redeeming act ; and well did such generosity compen- 
sate the magnanimous hero, who only valued his great genius 
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ill proportion as he foiinii it capable of being directed to the 
happiness and emancipation of tlie liuman race. In a few 
days, ^upwards of eighty thousand pounds were obtained from 
private donations ; and the total amount of contributions, raised 
throughout the kingdom, chiefly upon the recommendation 
contained in Lord Wellington’s letter, fell little short of three 
hundred thousand pounds. Never was prince or people more 
grateful than the regent of Portugal and his suffering sub- 
jects ; in the fulness of feeling he protested, that such liberality 
could only be e<|ualled by the generosity with which the 
British had succoured his country: he ordered the lists of sub- 
scrUi^l&^jto be printed, and distribuk'd amongst t\\c distressed 
districts ; .where, after having been publicly roiid in the 
chapels, they were to be placed amongst the archives of the 
respective districts. As to the original list wliich was for- 
warded from lOngland, let that document,” said the prince, 
“ be deposited amongst the royal records in the Torre de 
Toinbo, at Lisbon, as a lasting memorial of the humanity of 
one nation, and the gratitude of the other.” 

This strong sense’ of gratefulness was not limited to the 
glowing breast of the prince of the Brazils, his provisional 
government felt the debt as deeply, and acknowledged the obli- 
gation as thankfully as their ruler. I'hey assured the people 
of Portugal tliat their day of glory liad now arrived ; that they 
had passed through that fiery ordeal, by which patriotism is 
tested and purified : they rendered thanks to the great Ruler 
of the universe, for having placed over them a prince wise 
enough to have established a broad basis of defence, and for 
granting to them the aid of the British, whom they had found 
faithful and liberal, and admirable fur their honour, probity, 
and stcadiiiij^ilfcof principle. They called down heaven’s best 
rewards upoft the hero Wellington, whose sagacity and con- 
summate military skill had been so eminently displayed, who 
had never fought that he did not triumph ; and concluded by 
this strong appeal to the feelings of their Suffering country- 
men: “Portuguese, the efl’oets of the invasion of these bar- 
barians, the yet smoking remains of the cottage of the poor, of 

HI. i; 
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the mansion of the wealthy, of the cell of the religious, of the 
hospital which afforded shelter and relief to the indigent arid 
the infirm, of the temples dedicated to the worship of theJMost 
High ; the innocent blood of so many peaceful citizens of both 
sexes, and of all ages, with which those heaps of ruins still, arc 
tinged; the insults of every kind heaped upon those whom the 
Vandals did not deprive of life — insults many times more 
cruel than death itself, the universal devastation, the robbery 
and destruction of everything that the unhappy inhabitants 
of the invaded districts possessed —this atrocious scene, which 
makes humanity shudder, affords a terrible lesson, which you 
ought deeply to engrave on the memory, in order fully to .know 
that degenerate nation, who retain only the figure of men, and 
who in every respect arc worse than beasts, and more blood- 
thirsty than tigers or lions; who :ire without faith and without 
law ; who acknowledge neither the rights of humanity, nor 
respect the sacred tic of an oatli.” 

This address conlirmed the veracity of l.ord \\'ellington's 
statements, both as to the merciless ciiaracter of Massena^s 
army, the sufferings iidlicted by those inhuman monsters upon 
the rural population of Portugal, and the unboLindcd confi- 
dence which the govermneiit of that ill-used country reposed 
in the honour and ability of the IJritish hero. Tlie moment 
chosen for its publication was peculiarly apjjositc, it was 
the same that was seized nj)f)u by the dc^spondent journals 
in England, to disparage l.ord Wellington’s genius, aiul insinu- 
ate that Massena would again wlieel round, when siifiicientlv 
reinforced, that the catastrophe of Portrgal was only delayed, 
and, even that was elfecUed by an usciess display of British 
valour. They begged the British public not to be deceived by 
the retreat of Massena ; that general had only chaiiged his posi- 
tion : the word of Napoleon was pledged that l^ortugal should 
fall, and the resources of that monarch were as boundless as 
his ambition. Having endeavoured to create dismay, and 
wantonly spread alarm over the country, by assertions put 
forward with some semblance of fact, with a degree of wicked- 
ness that seems to have been confined to the despondents of 
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that period, they actually supposed cases of danger, and doubt 
and difficulty, in which it was possible in the revolution of 
events our brave army might have become entangled, in order 
to kindle a flame of odium against a man, every act of whose 
life, from the early age at which he became a public servant, 
had a direct tendency to the beneflt of his country. “ Had 
Massena,*’ said the des[)ondents, received ade(|uate reinforce- 
ments in his position at Guarda, into what a predicament 
would the allies have been drawn ? and what might at this 
very instant have been the perilous position of Lord Welling- 
ton, if a large force had actually been concentrated under the 
command of l^essiorcs ! 

It the morality of the address from the Portuguese govern- 
ment be ohjoctionahle, as cliorisliing a vindictive sentiment, 
the cruelty of the enemy may at least be pleaded in extenuation 
of the error: but wlio will lUidertake to justify, or to palliate 
tlic? conduct of nuMi who could j)cr('eive no insliuice of admir- 
able valour, or skilful strategy, but in the vaitks of the enemy, 
who ciuloavourcd to distort the bright(»st victorii's tliat Britons 
ever won, so that they should appear but so many escapes from 
a more able adversary, who, in short, ap[)earod to have no 
community ot feeling, of interest, td enjoyment, but with the 
enemies of their native lainl ^ lM)rtunately for the councils of 
Liiglaiid, they were not influenced by the morbid minds of 
those, w'ho would probably have felt a secret jov at witnessing 
the fulfilment of their predictions, even at the expense of -a 
groat national calamity. 

Nothing now, however, was heard in England, but the' long, 
loud' sounds ot joy and triumph: “ Wellington and Victory!” 
rc-echoed through the lain], and every voice was raised to 
praise liim, every heart felt proud to honour him, almost every 
hand was stretched forth to succour him. It was now the object 
of each man’s ambition to be foremost in the ranks of gratitude, 
and the minister whose duty it became to propose another 
vote of thanks to the hero of the Peninsula, declared that the 
highest honour he had ever enjoyed, the proudest moment he 
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had ever experienced, was, \vhen he rose for that purpose in 
his place in parliament. 

On the twenty-sixth of April this additional mark of public 
gratitude to Lord Wellington, and our brave army was proposed 
in the House of Lords by the Karl of Liverpool. He recapi- 
tulated all the circumstances of the late campaign, alluded to 
the disheartening predictions of the dospondents, and placed 
several points, that were important to the military and political 
character of Lord Wellington, in a new and happy light. 
Speaking of the Lines of Torres Vedras, his lordship remarked 
that those great works, which had been silently, unostenta- 
tiously completed, formed the great basis of the defence of 
Portugal ; that this plan of our great general was an original 
one, and entirely his own. It was foruied on no former plan 
for the defence of the country ; it was the result of his own 
excellent judgment, and was then sanctioned by the tribute paid 
to its merit by the conduct of the enemy himself. His lordship 
pursued the narrative of the campaign, and reaching the break- 
ing up of IVTasscna’s arni}', before the Lines, and subsequent 
retreat, alluded in clear and concise language to the verification 
of Lord Wellington’s assertions as to the necessary result of 
his military measures : “ Wliat but a well-considered previous 
system could have enabled him, on the enemy’s retreat, to marcdi^ 
after him thirty days’ together without intermisyon ? If there 
were no other pro(if of his previous opinion respecting ultimate 
success, it was demonstrable from his readiness for the pur.suit 
of Massena. This campaign had shown that we had a general 
equal to the best examples of modern warfare. It had formerly 
been said by the h rench, of a celebrated general of ours, when 
speaking of his great successes against tliern, that he lived in 
days w’hen the greatest French marshals were either dead or 
not employed. They could not say this of Wellington. It had 
been his fortune to he ojiposed to almost all the first generals 
of France; generals whoso career of successes had made their 
names proverbial. He had first met and beaten Junot — he had 
beatgu Soult — he had bcatenVictor--ho had beaten Jonrdan — 
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and now he had beaten Masscna, whose name had risen the 
highest for familiarity with victory !*’ With some observations, 
chiefly tending to prove that British valour had hitherto been 
more conspicuous in maritime than military affairs, only because 
the former had been the flivourite mode of warflirc adopted and 
cultivated by this insular kingdom, but that whenever the 
national courage of Britons was employed on land, the results 
never failed to jn’ove hono\irable in the most eminent degree; 
his lordship comdiided a sensible and impartial rcca])itulation 
of Lord Wellington's services, by moving, that the thanks of 
the House be given to Taeutenant-Cleneval Lord Viscount 
Wellington, for the ability, fortitude, and perseverance which 
he had displayed in the important services he had performed 
in the defence of Portugal against the enemy. 

Some observations that ftdl from the minister on this 
occasion, inadvoriciitly (for san’asm, or unkindness, formed 
no part of his character) retleeted upon the stubborn resistance 
of the despondents to the policy of Lord Wellington, their 
uniform acknowledginenls of the bravery of British soldiers, 
and their studi(‘(l reserve as to the smallest admission of merit 
due to the skill and ability of the general. 'J'he unaffected, 
simple, natural manner, in which Loril Liverpool stated the 
cool concession of admiration made to our generals on a former 
occasion, took Vaiv\ Grey by surprise, and obtained from 
a retraction of past opinions, which evine.cd a victory 
(lycr himself, highly honourable to every pure and philo- 
sophic*. mind, llis lordship rose with some degree of agita- 
tipn,’ and stated, “ that there were additional motives, of 
imperative force, and of a nature pn\s()7itil to himself, which 
induced him to feel anxious to follow the noble carl, and to 
second the present, motion. In proportion to the pain which 
he felt in withholding his assent on a former occasion, was 
the pleasure which he iiow'^ experienced in contributing his 
mite of approbation for services, as to the merits and effects 
of which there could he no doubt ; and wliieli, indeed, could 
hardly be too highly appreciated. I'he Karl of Liverpool had 
avoided the introduction of any invidious topics, and omitted 
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all allusion to those former diftereiiees of opinion, which might 
have tended to interrupt the unanimity that ought to prevail 
on such an occasion, 'Fhere was one point, however, on which 
he (Earl Grey) felt it impossible to be silent; and that was, 
the apparent contrast, or contradiction, as some might call it, 
between the sentiments he had now delivered, and the opini- 
ons he had expressed on former occasions, when the nature 
and policy of the campaign in Portugal were the subject of 
discussion, lie was ready to acknowledge, that on the inva- 
sion of Portugal by the French armies, and in the course of 
their progress, he did anticipate a very different issue to the 
campaign to that which had since happily taken ]>lace. I'he 
grounds on which he formed that desponding opinion were 
conscientious. He now felt great and signal satisfaction, that 
the event had not corresj)oudcd with the fears he felt, nor 
confirmed the anticipations which pressed upon his mind. 

“To that House and (o the public this explanation might 
be of no iniporlaiu'e ; to himself, however, and to his own 
character, he felt such an explanation not only due, hut of 
consequence, and he trusted it would be believed, that the 
opinions he had formerly delivered, though now ha})pily con- 
tnidictcd by the event, were at least the sincere and honest ‘ 
dictates of his mind, tiiken up from no illiberal or invidiousi^ 
feeling. He bad now no hesitation to qualify and retract thcm,f^: 
and this very circumstance, perhaps, gave a value to his vote,^^ 
which would vender it probably not less grateful to him who wa% 
its object. Those who looked forward to success, at all periods’^’ 
of the campaign, w ere hound to acknowledge the valour and 
consummate skill of the commander, but that acknowledgment 
was still more amply due from tlio.se wdio, like himself, did 
conceive the difficulties in wdiich Lord Wellington was placed 
to be such as to threaten him, and his army, with the greatest 
danger, and greatly to diminish the hopes of a successful issue. 
This was the only use he wished to make of those recollections 
and allusions, which only seemed to exalt in his mind the 
character of this consummate commander, and to heighten his 
gratitude for that transcendent skill and valour which had 
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surmounted such formidable diiTiculties.” His lordship dwelt 
emphatically upon the small lavishment of blood in the securing 
of so great a victory, and in eloquent language expressed his 
sympathy for the Portuguese, who had been the victims of 
French falsehood and inhumanity, and his earnest hopes that 
the delusion, under which the Spaniards laboured, might be 
quickly dispelled, and sincere co-operation on their part at 
length obtained. 

This honourable retraction, and confession of error, by Lord 
Grey, was of the utmost importance to tlie future successes of 
the Peninsular war. lie who shall hereafter study the politi- 
cal characters that were contemporary with Wellington, and 
whose countenance or contradiction had an influence on his 
fortunes, will see cause to regret that a man of so much sena- 
torial influence, had not e.arlier felt that Wellington, having 
before repelled the invaders from Portugal, possessed reputa- 
tion suflieient to sustain the character of being again able to 
accomplish tliat object a second time; Lord Grey also was too 
familiar with tlic history of his country to he ignorant, that the 
commander of our armies had seen much service, had encoun- 
tered and defeated the most wily adversaries, in short, had 
foiiglit many battles for his country, in not one of which had 
he ever been defeated. These considerations constitute a 
subject of regret, not only for the past Fortunes of Wellington, 
but for those of the eminent statesman himself, who, however, 
redeem, as far as it w as ])ossil)le, his hazarded fame, by the 
fairest, fullest, and most candid retraction of all his despondent 
, and premature opinions. 

Earl Grey’s re(‘antation was the death-knell of the despon- 
dents : confusion was succeeded by the dismay and the dissolu- 
tion of the cabal. This noblemen had never been fully iden- 
tified with the anti- ministerial party in the state ; he professed 
to stand on neutral ground in the political arena, not prohibiting 
and certainly not courting the adhesion of the discontented. He 
had the good fortune, although professing, from early life, what 
were subsequently designated liberal principles in politics, 
not to be reckoned amongst the victims of the prince regent’s 
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caprice ; he started on the merits of his own right views, and 
that ample stock of abilities with which >rovidence had fur- 
nished him for their maintenance and advocacy. His positicj§ 
in parliament, therefore, was highly independent and com- 
manding ; and when his adhesion was withdrawn, the despon- 
dents knew that the leaders that wereJeft would be taunted 
with factious motives. 

The tones of liis retraction had not yet reached the dttter 
rings of their vibratory medium, when a similar vote of thanks 
to Lord Wellington w'as proposed in the commons house of 
parliament, and carried almost by acclamation. The resolution 
chancellor of the exchequer, in a speech 
j^^inount in character to that of the Earl of Liverpool, but 
introducing some new points of argument rather singular 
than solid. Alluding to the achievement of Wellington’s 
vic^pry over Massena with so little loss of life, he used this 
novel illustration : “ I will call to the recollection of the 
house one of tlie most distinguished victories in our naval 
annals, the battle of Trafalgar. 1 will appeal to gentlemen 
if they do not well remember, that, on receipt of the intel- 
ligence of that most glorious victory, there was not a suspen- 
sion in the public mind wliethcr to consider it an event of joy 
Dr grief — a doubt whether the extraordinary advantages which 
bhe country derived from the occurrence were not counter- 
balanced by the loss of Nelson and the brave men who fell 
with him ! I am satisfied if the question had been put to the 
nation, vvhetlier they would agree to efface that day from our 
^istory, on the condition of recovering those to whom the 
|lory of it was attributable, many voices would have declared 
For relinquishing the victory, if by so doing the victors could 
be redeemed.” Tlie minister did not contend that this mode 
of reasoning was politically correct, but reminded his auditors 
that it was undoubtedly honourable to those who entertained 
it. In his official eulogy upon the great military hero, he called 
attention not only to his skill, activity, exertion, and success, 
but to his caution, moderation, forbearance, regard for the 
live^ of his soldiers, and, above all, for that intuitive foresight 
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by which, at the commencement of the campaign, he antici- 
pated its close. This singular quality, this remarkable degree 
of prescience in military, and even in political operations, 
Lord Wellington certainly possessed to an extent that marks 
the clearness of his perception ; and !ho chancellor of the 
exchequer distinctly proved to the House that Wellington 
foresaw the exact result of every move wliich Massena must, 
and would make, during the campaign, from passages in his 
despatches written at various dates before, and during the 
retreat. Having spoken at length in favour of the Portu- 
guese, and palliated the culpable inactivity of the Spaniards, 
the minister concluded his enthusiastic address in these 
words. “ All we can do on this occasion, is only the com- 
mencement of Wellington’s glory, for as long as a vestige of 
the present eventful times remains on record — as long as it 
shall be congenial to the heart of man to be gratified with 
military glory, acquired not in extending the ambitious pro- 
jects of a tyrant, but in resisting t 3 Tanny, and defending the 
oppressed — as long as execration shall follow the contemplation 
of violence and injustice — as long as praise shall be deemed 
du Q^Q the most zealous and patriotic exertions in a righteous 
cai^!~so long shall the character of Wellington be rewarded 
by posterity, and be embalmed in the memory and gratitude 
of mankind,” 

Mr. Canning, who rose with eagerness to second the motion, 
reminded tlie House, that this was not a ('aso of insulated 
action, in a scries of operations, or even of a single campaign 
of a war brilliantly terminated, not an occtisional acquisition 
of glory, but the fruit of two years’ exertion — of the application 
during that period of an understand in if of the first order, com- 
Lined with militan/ talents scarce!^ ever equalled in history^ 
to a state of diflicvilty unparalleled, and crowned with exem- 
plary success. He looked upon Lord Wellington, in the 
accomplishment of the success he had achieved, Jis the instru- 
ment in the hands of Providence for the deliverance of Portu- 
gal. In pursuing his eloquent eulogiurn upon the deliverer of 
Portugal, Mr. Canning departed from the mild example of his 
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brother minister, in the other house of parliament, by placing 
before his hearers a true, but strongly coloured picture, of the 
untoward circumstances under which Lord Wellington effected 
his great object. “ How,” said the orator, “ could the House 
sufficiently appreciate Wellington’s merits, when they followed 
him from the fatigues of the day to repose in his tent, and con- 
templated his feeling, while looking for consolation from home 
under his laborious duties, w^hen, instead of consolation, he 
found accusation — instead of encouragement, misrepresenta- 
tion and obloquy ; when he found all his dangers magnified, 
and all the means of the enemy uniformly exaggerated ; when 
every one of his measures was traced to temerity or compul- 
sion, and all the movements of the enemy to wisdom and 
military skill? When they took all this into their considera- 
tion, it was impossible not to conceive what his feelings must 
necessarily have been, and not to ascribe his steady and unal- 
tered perseverance, in the plan he had previously laid, to its 
final and glorious accomplishment, to real magnanimity and 
true valour. Whilst exposed to such misrepresentations, he 
never deigned to notice any of the unfounded statements he 
saw published on the subject : he determined not to rqn^ to 
them in words, but to let the result put the calumni^and 
calumniators to shame. During this time he saw all his plans 
ripening into maturity ; and steadily prosecuting his purpose, 
he forbore throughout the whole of his correspondence, freSSa 
introducing one word expressive of disc^tmtent. If there was 
anything which could not be contemplated without admiraticin, 
it was the case of a man exposed to such misrepresentation, 
and yet disdaining to indulge in any expression of his feelings ; 
deliberately and successively charged with the two most oppo- 
site feelings, of a general temerity and procrastination, and yet 
calmly and steadily pursuing that wise and salutary course 
which had brought his country to that happy state, when par- 
liament could look back without regret or look forward with 
hope. There were some persons who doubted whether we 
could bring our military means, with any prospect of success, 
into comp^titmu with those of the enemy, whether our strength 
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was not necessarily confined to one element, in short, whether 
some eternal fate, by some fixed and irrevocable decree, had 
not separated the trident from the sw^ord ? Mr. Canning did 
not think with those who distrusted our military means, but 
leaned to those who thought that this country should either 
become a great military power, or a vassal of France. England 
had now become such, not against the hopes certainly, but 
against the fears of those who had doubted of her sufficiency. It 
was also the settled opinion of this able statesman that England 
ought to engage as a principal in the war, in preference to the 
sending of desultory expeditions to the coast of Portugal. 

Although he denied that the eloquence of Mr. Canning had 
produced any impression, however slight, upon his judgment 
or feelings. General T arleton, the most inveterate despondent 
of that period, at length relented, and confessed the great ser- 
vices and abilities of the British chief. “To this vote he gave 
his entire assent. He was not surprised at anything that 
could be achieved by English courage, Irish spirit, or Scotch 
intrepidity. An army composed of such materials must be 
irresistible. He still entertained his former opinions, and 
considered the system not judicious. If Buonaparte did not 
make some great effort to retrieve his losses, his imperial 
throne would be shaken ; his iron crown would with its weight 
gall his own head, and the king of Italy be an outcast from 
Bis cradle. But the war was not yet finished. lie trusted 
^hat Wellington would be successful in making the Peninsula 
fa0y round him, and Europe make an effort for her deliver- 
ance. No honours that the crown could bestow would he too 
gr^\for 4iwi.” 

^Wellington’s star was now completely in the ascendant; 
to “his other conquests w’as to be added that over the despon- 
dents, whom he had completely vanquished: Earl Grey was 
the first and noblest victim of the party, General Tarleton 
the most harmless, but least compromising ; however, it could 
not fail to be a serious source of gratification to Lord W elling- 
ton, that he had at last overcome envy. 

Amongst the other members who addressed the House on 
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this gratifying occasion, few spoke with more enthusiasm or 
right feeling than Lord G. Granville. He conjured the House 
not to bestow its thanks with a reluctant consent, but unani- 
mously. “ Let it not be imputable to us,” said the noble speaker, 
“that when the tongue of Buonaparte himself is stripped 
of half its rancour, and when he even bears his unwilling testi- 
mony to Lord Wellington’s military fame, that his country, 
that the British House of Commons, is the last organ to pro- 
nounce his praise. Let him not, on his return to his native 
country, after the malignancy of those who are continually his 
enemies, because the enemies of his country, is silenced, let 
him not find his fiiir fame tarnished by a contested and half- 
willing vote of thanks.” Thus closed what can hardly be called 
a debate, as no diflerencc of opinion existed amongst the 
members — a struggle, a rivalship, occasionally arose from the 
ambition which members displayed of being recorded as the 
grateful admirers of the hero of “ the hundred fights.’' The 
vote was agreed to unanimously. 

One more public transaction, conriocted wuth the parliamen- 
tary history of this period, in relation to the Peninsula, remains 
to be narrated, before >ve return to the field of battle, and 
those measures in which Wellington took an immediate and 
an individual part ; this was the reception and reading of the 
simple, but very feeling reply of the gallant Graham to the 
vote of thanks, which had unanimously passed both Houses 
of parliament, for his courage and prudence on the eventful 
field of Barossa,* it was addressed to the speaker, and read 
amidst the plaudits of the house of commons on the second 
of May, 1811 , 

• Ansswer of Litnitfiiaiit-Geiienil Thomas Graham to the speaker’s letter, 
conveying to him the vote of thanks of the House of Commons : — Isln dc 
Leon, fifteenth of 1811. Sir, 1 had yesterday the honour of receiving 

yoar letter, conveying the unanimous vote of thanks of the House of Com- 
mons to me, to Brigadier-General Dllkes, and to the officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and private soldiers of the division under my command, on 
the fifth of March, in the action of Biirossa. The JHouse will readily believe 
that the noble spirit displayed on that occasion by these brave men, springs 
from the bonou'v ble pdncipic of loyal and devoted attachment to their sovc- 
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The effect produced upon the mind of the people in England 
by the expulsion of Massena, and the establishment, for ever, 
of Wellington’s military glory, was most extraordinary and 
extravagant. Humbled Europe beheld the torrent of conquest 
which had prostrated her people, arrested by the genius of a 
man who had always been celebrated for honesty of purpose, 
but almost ridiculed by a faction, that would have brought ruin 
upon his country, had their infatuated counsels been pursued, 
and who had plunged so deep into the slough of despond,” 
that they were ashamed to return if they could, and confess 
their wickedness; and some even cast themselves headlong 
into the crater to avoid exposure, in their ill-judged haste 
forgetting, that the sandal might yet be thrown up, and discover 
the imposture. 

It was now apparent that the inroads of revolutionary 
fanatics might be successfully resisted by the combination of 
well-disciplined, regular troops, associated with patriotic bands 
and enthusiastic partisans; and the light which flashed from 
Wellington’s victory in Portugal shed its cheering gleams into 
the mournful valleys of Austria, where thousands w^ere awoke 
from their dreams of sorrow to visions of new-born hope. 
Torres Vedras was the type, also, of Russia’s future defence : 
the people of that cheerless clime beheld, with admiration, thp 
deliberate measures of the British chief, and learned from the 

reign and to their country ; and that therefore they receive as a most duttering 
reward, this distinguished testimony of the approl)atioii and applause of the 
representatives of the people. Though 1 am myself conscious that the signal 
success of tliat day is entirely due to the combination of discipline and bravery, 
of the troops whom I had the good fortune to com maud, yet it would ill 
become me to disguise my feelings on this ot^casion ; for 1 well know the 
inestimable value of those thanks to a soldier. I have formerly often heard 
you, Sir, eloquently and impressively deliver the thanks of the House to officers 
present, and never without an anxious wish that 1 might one day receive this 
most enviable mark of my country’s regard : this honest ambition is now fully 
gratified ; and I am more than ever bound to try to merit the good opinion of 
the House. I trust. Sir, you will, on my own part, and on that of my gallant 
comrades, assure House of these our grateful feelings. Permit me, Sir, to 
request that you will accept my sinccrest thanks for the kind and fiattering 
expressions with which you have accompanied the resolutions of the House, 
and that you will be assured of the high regard with which I have the honour 
to be, Sir, Thomas Graham.— T q the Speaker ol the House ol Cominous.'' 
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mode by which he checked the rapid progress of the fiery 
fanatics of France, how their inhospitable regions were here- 
after to be defended against similar aggression* The joy of 
the English nation left no space or leisure for reflection* 
The despondents at home, the nations of Europe generally, 
looked on the struggle going forward in Portugal as the most 
hopeless that any nation had ever engaged in, and as an effect 
of England’s indomitable pride — a pride, however, that adopted 
for its guidance the ancient motto, of ^^possunt tjuia posse 
tndentur ;*' — a pride that led her to persevere in one element 
until she swept her enemies from the seas of the universe, and 
which now impelled her to enter the lists in another, with the 
most successful conqueror the world ever saw. It is due to 
England, however, to state, that her’s was not the pride of 
conquest, the lust of power, the aggrandisement of a nation ; 
it was the assertion of right, the maintenance of virtue, the 
extension of benevoleiKtc and humanity to injured nations; 
and never was any nation more happy in the selection of a 
hero to wield the sword of justice, or uphold the shield of 
defence, than England in the appointment of Wellington as 
the opponent of Buonaparte. 

While the clouds were gathering over Wellington’s pros- 
pects, and retreat into Portugal, although part of his compre- 
hensive plan, seemed to the anxious observers of the contest 
to be his only alternative, despondence increased almost 
hourly : the flash of the British artillery at Busaco dispelled 
the gloom for a moment, and caused some to doubt whether 
Wellington could be so readily reduced to extremities, and t<?^j 
ask, Why is it, since he can thus clieck the game of v 
Massena, that he does not throw the gauntlet down, and 
challenge him to the fight?” But when they perceived retreat 
resumed, and the conqueror of Vimeira, lloleia, Oporto, and 
Busaco, giving way to the pressure of Massena’s force, the 
anchor fell from the hand of Hope, and defeat alone was the 
expected portion. 

In human passions the most sudden transitions are generally 
the most extnvagant ; when love by jealousy is extinguished, 
it quickly turns to hate; some that have been conspicuous for 
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unusual sagacity have rapidly lost the admirable exercise of 
their faculties ; and it is well known, that an assumption of uni- 
versal knowledge is often succeeded by universal doubt. The 
English, participating in the gloom that was spread over Europe, 
were, with resignation, abiding their hapless fate, when intelli- 
gence arrived that Wellington had silently, secretly fortified the 
chief province of Portugal, so as to render it impregnable ; 
that Massena’s army was suddenly arrested in its progress, and 
that Portugal was saved; their joy became boundless, uncon- 
trollable, extravagant. Had the Chinese wall been transported 
by the enchanter’s wand, from Asia to Europe, the eflect could 
not have been more paralyzing; Wellington, they declared, had 
saved not merely the Peninsula, but England, Europe, the world, 
from the modern Alexander, and his glory was eternally recorded 
by the Lines of Torres Vedras. All men were now engaged 
in admiring the military combinations, the military manoeuvres, 
the able tactics by which Massena was lured to Torres Vedras, 
and kept there, a prey to time and to famine. — The maxim of 
Henri Quatre, “ If you make war in Spain with a small army, 
you are beaten, with a large one, you are starved,” appeared wise 
because it seemed to correspond with llie strategy of Wellington : 
but those who then revived the aphorism, perceived not that 
the success of Wellington impeached the veracity of the first 
member of the sentence. Napoleon, possibly, despised the 
paucity of numbers which England could bring into the field 
; ol battle, and trusted to Spanish jealousy for depriving them 
of the position of principals in the contest, the only situation 
in which they could have materially impeded his objects, the only 
one in which their sense of national dignity would allow them 
to^act. In one respect he was correct, for it was not possible 
that the government, the generals, the people, it may be said, 
of any country professing alliance with another, could have 
behaved more falsely, with greater cowardice, or baser ingra- 
titude ; and, with reference to the latter part of the emperor’s 
conclusion, the despondents in England strained every nerve to 
raise a national outcry against England’s becoming a principal 
in the war. These false theories induced Napoleon to dis- 
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perse his Peninsular army, and perhaps difficulty of subsistence 
may be added to the reasons which rendered such policy 
advisable. The British cabinet seconded the views of Wel- 
lington, as far as they dared, consistently with the avoidance 
of popular clamour, although they were actually ignorant of 
his plans, and as unacquainted with his scheme of fortifying a 
chain of mountains as the despondents and their much-abused 
votaries. Still no succours were withheld that could be spared 
from the protection of the country, and no confidence could 
be greater than that which the existing government reposed 
in the commander-in-chief of the allied armies. During every 
step of his retreat, during every moment of his blockade with- 
in the Lines, his language was of the same confident, hopeful 
character, and his unshaken determination is one of the 
strongest proofs of the loftiness of that intellect, which enabled 
him to see clearly the rays that were just beaming through 
the gloomy sky — harbingers of the brightness that was to 
follow. 

The senatorial enactments of England having now been con- 
tinued to the date at which the narrative of the Peninsular cam- 
paign was suspended, that history, therefore, may be resumed 
and continued, without further reference to domestic annals, 
until the battle of Albucra. It will be remembered that Marshal 
Beresford joined in the pursuit of the enemy as far as Ceira, 
where Lord Wellington first received the unwelcome news of 
the surrender of Badajos by the traitor Imaz ; here a circum- 
stance occurred which marks in a peculiar mafmer the 
thoughtful, dispassionate temperament of our heroes mind. 
Being informed that an influential, able Spanish o$cer, who 
had conducted the correspondence between his own country- 
men, in those provinces occupied by the French, and the allied 
army, was made prisoner, and that he immediately asked 
permission to enter the service of the usurper, Lord Wellington 
had a letter conveyed to him, couched more in the language of 
sorrow than of anger. To this person it was suggested, that to 
fall from allegiance, under difficult circumstances, might be 
excusable ; but there were other acts of treason which were not 
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pardonable, and which he had not yet committed. The hint 
arrived in time to secure the secret of the correspondence, and 
to reserve the individual for the enjoyment of a handsome reward 
from his country, when the instability of fortune rendered 
it advisable that he should return to the standard he had for- 
saken. The fall of Badajosalso demanded Lord Wellington's 
attention ; it released a considerable force which the enemy 
might employ elsewhere ; and, to meet this exigence, Marshal 
Beresford was detached to his particular command on the south 
of the Tagus. 

Massena entered Portugal with one of the finest armies that 
was ever marshalled under the standard of France ; supplied 
with every description of warlike muniment, and confident in 
the experience, ability, and fortune of their leader. He quitted 
the kingdom, having sacrificed twenty-five thousand brave men 
in a fruitless effort, and with the loss of that high renown 
which he carried with him from the ensanguined field, which 
he replaced by the unenviable reputation of being one of the 
most heartless, and inhuman monsters, that ever dishonoured 
the profession of arms. He did not possess the ambition of 
being considered an honourable man, even by his noblest 
enemies ; Lord Wellington placed no reliance upon his word. 
When the adjutant-general anxiously urged a negociation for 
an exchange of prisoners on the eighth of April, his lordship 
replied, “ Massena executed, with so little good faith, the only 
agreement for an exchange that I ever made with him, that 
it is impossible to propose another, to get out of his hands the 
few prisoners he may have. Upon that occasion, having, as 
he stated, one hundred and twenty British soldiers and 
Captain Percy, and Lieutenant Carden, and a midshipman 
of the navy, a^ prisoners, he detained the three officers and 
sixty of the soldiers, and sent^ instead of them, Portuguese 
militia and ordenanza to be exchanged for French soldiers. He 
has since made repeated propositions for the exchange of Por- 
tuguese officers, for he has none British, excepting Lieutenant** 
Colonel Waters, (taken by accident on the third instant;) but 
I have refused to attend to any proposition for a cartel, till 

III. Y 
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the plan first proposed hy himself, and accepted by me, shall 
be strictly carried into effect’’ 

Colonel Waters, here alluded to, was a man of undaunted 
bravery, extraordinary enterprise, and possessed of a mind 
ever fruitful in expedients. While reconnoitring too close 
to the enemy’s position at Belmonte, ho had crossed the Coa 
alone, and was looking at the enemy through a spying glass, 
when four hussars pounced upon him. His loss produced a sen- 
sible effect upon Lord Wellington, wlio communicated “ the bad 
news” to Lord Livcrj)ool, to Marshal Beresford, and others, 
caused all prisoners brought in to be examiriod as to the cap- 
ture of a British staff-oflicer, and seemed to feel poignantly 
the mystery in which Waters’ fate was involved. Such, however, 
was the reliance he placed uj)on the ingenuity and energy of 
this brave officer, that ho uniformly replied to those who oflered 
the consolations of friendship, ‘Hhat Waters w'oiild not be 
long absent, and that he had ordered his baggage to bo brought 
to head-quarters, to meet him on liis arrival.” In this 
opinion the wise chieftain was as well assured as usual, for, 
when the head-quarters reiichcd \'illa Formosa, Waters was 
seen returning alone, to join his countrymen. “Confident in 
his own resources, he had refused his parole ; and, when 
carried to Ciudad Rodrigo, regardless of consequences, men- 
tioned his intention of escaping to the Spaniard in whose 
house he was lodged. This man betrayed liim ; but a servant, 
detesting his master’s treachery, secretly offered his ai^, 
when Waters coolly desired him to get the rowels of his spurs 
sharpened. When the French army was near Salamanca,' 
Waters being in the custody of gens-d’armes, waited until 
their chief, who rode the only good horse in the party, had 
alighted, then giving the spur to bis own beast, he galloped 
off! — an act of incredible resolution and hardihood, for he was 
on a large plain, and before him, and for miles behind him, 
the road was covered with the F’rench columns. His hat fell 
off, and, thus distinguished, he rode along the flank of the 
troops, some encouraging him, others firing at him, and the 
gens-d’armes, sword in hand, close at his heels ; but suddenly 
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breaking at full speed, between two columns, he gained a 
wooded hollow, and, having balhed his pursuers, evaded the 
rear of the enemy’s army, and on the third day reached head- 
(juarters.* 

Massena having fallen back on Salamanca, Wellington 
invested Almeida, the allies being disposed on both sides of 
the Coa, fixed his head- quarters at Villa Formosa, and dis- 
missed the militia to their homes. The Portuguese regulars, 
owing to the shameful neglect of the army by their government, 
were now in a dejdonible condition ; without money or stores of 
any kind, desertions took place almost hourly — added to this 
was the extreme difficulty which the British experienced in 
removing munitions for the army, the very fickle nature of the 
Coa and Agueda rivers, all which circumstances collectively 
Tendered the blockade of Ciudad Rodrigo a work of danger, 
and that of Almeida an event unimportant in its results ; the 
only pretext for sitting down before it was, that as the garrison 
had only provisions for one fortnight, possession might bo had 
without loss of lives, and the success of the blockade would 
give additional confidence to the troops. 

It was at this crisis that I-ord Liverpool, labouring under 
a timidity produced by the eternal lashes of the despondents, 
urged the commander- in-chief to send home several battalions. 
I'his weakness w^as sustained by the powerful arguments sup- 
plied by Wellington, who addressed such an epitome of 
England’s foreign policy to the minister as enabled him to 
crush the niischievous insinuations of bis opponents. “ Ifi” 
said Wellington, “ the British government are determined to 
do no more in the Peninsula than to maintain tlieinselves in 
Portugal, thirty thousand effective British troops would be 
sufficient, to be aided by a reserve maintained in Great Britain 
or Ireland, and ready to sail at a moment’s notice. But these 
' troops ought to be effective ; and I would refer your lord- 
ship to the letter I addressed to you on this subject on the 
fourteenth of November, 1809. Circumstances have enabled 
me to attempt to reduce Almeida by blockade, at the same time 

* ( uloncl NHpifi'’.s Hislory of llio PeoiiiMiIar Wrir. 
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that I attempt to obtain possession of Badajos by siege. A few 
days must bring the blockade to an issue ; but if I find that 
I can neither maintain it, nor bring the enemy to a general 
action, on terms which I shall think advantageous, I shall have 
no scruple in giving it up, as I undertook it not as a part of a 
plan, but as the consequence of my preceding operations 
during Massena’s retreat, upon finding, by intercepted letters 
and other intelligence, that the place was but ill supplied with 
provisions. If I should obtain possession of Badajos, circum- 
stances may render one or other of two lines of offensive 
operations expedient — namely, one directed to the south for 
the relief of Cadiz, remaining on the defensive in Beira : the 
other^ supposing Almeida to have fallen by bockade, to under- 
take the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo ; or, if Almeida should have 
fallen by the blockade, to undertake the siege of both places, 
and afterwards to push on our operations into the heart of 
Spain, and open the communication with Valencia. This 
latter plan, if practicable, would relieve Cadiz and the south 
of Spain as sooiij and as effectually, as the first mentioned.” 
This grand conception of Lord Wellington's would have 
recovered Madrid from the usurper, would have effecjtually 
separated the northern and southern armies, would have 
allowed the English and Spanish an opportunity to concentrate 
their forces, and strike one or two great and decisive blows for 
the liberties of the Peninsula. 

Confiding in the able provisions made for the continuance 
of the blockade, and calculating upon Massena’s inability to 
impede it, Wellington now directed his anxious looks towards 
the AJemtejos, whither Beresford had departed, and his situa- 
tion, and relief engaged his chief attention. Whenever he had, 
during his Peninsular campaigns, been aide to bring the enemy 
to a stand-still, his lordship immediately devoted his abilities 
and best exertions to civil, diplomatic, and private subjects. 
Minor griefs had accumulated around him rturing the flight of 
the French; and, having replied to the official interrogations of 
the secretary at w'ar, these painful subjects were next considered 
and disposed of. Amongst the first of the personal debts of 
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feeling, Was a kind, explanatory letter to Major Ridewood, 
(who was afterwards mortally wounded at Vittoria,) in which 
he relieved that gallant officer’s mind from a false and distress- 
ing impression, under which he laboured, as to the intent of 
Lord Wellington’s despatch : his lordship, “ stated that he 
was much concerned that any letter he had written should have 
given Major Ridewood one moment's uneasiness. It was 
impossible, (he observed) to enter into an explanation on the 
contents of a public despatch, but it must have been totally 
misunderstood by the major, if he supposed that it contained 
any expression, which could convey a notion, that his lordship 
was not convinced that officer had done his duty, or that he 
was not satisfied with his conduct, or that any expression was 
omitted, by whiph omission such a meaning could be conveyed.” 
Having satisfied every scruple that the most sensitive mind 
could have discovered, by this precise and full explanation, he 
pursued the labours of the bureau, to exculpate himself from 
a charge still more extraordinary, and of a singularly novel 
character, this was, that he had actually corresponded with 
Marshal Massena upon the subject of the birth of the king of 
Rome, and that the marshal had informed him of his intention 
to celebrate that event by a feu de. joie. Tlie complaint came 
from the secretary of state, and therefore demanded a serious 
answer, which Lord Wellington returned in w^ords as follows : 
“ I’he fact is that no such communication ever took place, and 
the whole story is a fabrication of the English newspapers. 
I believe that in one of the communications which my aide- 
de-camp, Major Gordon, had with an aide-de-camp of Regnier, 
the conversation turned upon a strong reconnoissance which 
the enemy had made a day or two before, towards our posts on 
the upper part of the Rio Mayor : and the French aide-de- 
camp said that we should hear some heavy firing in a day or 
two, when they should receive the news of the birth of the 
king of Rome, but that it need not create any alarm to oui 
posts on the Rio Mayor. I confess I thought for some time 
that the intention of this communication was to mislead me 
when they should make an attack, which J thought not im- 
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probable^ on Bercsford’s posts on the Tagus: but 1 believe 
the officer was serious, as tliey did announce the birth of the 
king of Rome to the army on the second of April, by firing 
one hundred and one pieces of cannon.” 

Offences, of the despondents* own creation, were daily com- 
mitted, and as uniformly explained and dissipated, not, however, 
without a serious trespass upon the valuable services of the 
British chief. But he was neither moved to anger by the viru- 
lence of calumniators, nor elevated to extreme vanity by the 
praises of the rational portion of his countrymen. Through his 
eventful life, he had always a well-founded suspicion of public 
addresses of thanks and congratulation, viewing them as the 
covering of some prospective operation of equivocal propriety ; 
and, as to what is called popularity, his opinion^ on this subject 
deserves the deepest reflection of public men. “However desi- 
rable,” said his lordship, “popularity may be to individuals, it 
will not form, or feed, or pay an army, will not enable it to 
march and figtit : will not keep it in a state of eflicioncy for 
long and arduous services. The resources which a wise 
government must find for these objects, must be drawn from 
the people, not by measures which will render those popular 
who undertake to govern a country in critical circumstances, 
but by measures which, for a moment, must have a contrary 
effect. The enthusiasm of the people in favour of any indi- 
vidual never saved any country. They must be obliged, by 
the restraint of law and regulation, to do those things, and to 
pay those contributions, which are to enable government to 
carry on this necessary contest.” I'hc wise definition, involved 
in this IctUu’, had an obvious reference to the very unpopular 
measures which imperious necessity com [>clled him to enforce, 
such as obliging the rural population to abandon their humble 
dwellings, and waste their abundant croj)s on the approach of 
the enemy, and to his shaming the pitiful association, called 
the Oporto Wine Company, into the contribution of a few pounds 
towards the maintenance of the war. But, at the moment that 
he was thus necessitated to speak of popularity as a glittering 
bauble, and to extenuate those rigorous measures of which he 
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had been the author, he was actually performing innumerable 
acts of benevolence, kindness, and mercy. It appeared that 
a commissariat officer in the fort of Peniche, had presumptu- 
ously refused to obey the orders of Brigadier-General Blunt, 
who was then in the Portuguese service. A violent alterca- 
tion followed, in which the general so far forgot himself as to 
employ intemperate language to the commissary, and subse- 
quently made a complaint of his disobedience to Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset 

Lord Wellington, who, of all the great heroes we read of in 
history, was perhaps the most ardently attaciied to strictness 
of discipline and due military subordination, perceived that 
the situation of the commissary was one of difficulty and 
delicacy, and leaning therefore to the side of mercy, took 
upon himself to decide the complaint of General Blunt, 
rather than suffer it to go to a court-martial ; his conclusion 
was that under the circumstances it was desirable that Gene- 
ral Blunt should endeavour to conciliate the commissariat 
officer, and prevent the complaint from coming forward.*’ This 
lenient opinion saved the commissary for this time, but, on a 
future occasion he received a more severe measure of justice, 
being dismissed from the service. 

A second, but more extraordinary case ])resentcd itself at the 
same period to Lord Wellington, in which both his honour and 
humanity were concerned, but from which his character came 
forth more bright from the very species of the involution. An 
individualwho had been implicated in the Irish rebellion of 1798, 
escaped from that country, and sought an asylum in France, 
where he was admitted into a regiment called the Irish legion, 
and was soon placed at the head of that body. Disgusted at the 
system of fraud and robbery that prevailed in the French service, 
he wrote to Lord Wellington, stating his anxious wish to be per- 
mitted to return to his country, if he could be assured of being 
unmolested by the government in consequence of his having 
served in the French army. His lordship replied, by desiring 
that he should communicate to him all the circumstances of his 
case, concealing nothing, as he might dc[)end upon it that 
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every circumstance respecting him was known ; and, should it 
appear that he had been guilty of no act which would necessa- 
rily prevent government from recommending that he should be 
pardoned, he would ask Lord Liverpool to permit him to return 
to his country, under the security of his majesty's pardon. 
During the correspondence the Irish exile was unluckily 
made prisoner by Don Julian’s guerillas, by which his life was 
at once placed at the mercy of the British government ; but 
Lord Wellington, conceiving that he had given him a promise 
of assistance in his misfortunes, did not hesitate to make 
application to government for that pardon and privilege which 
he had before supplicated from the secretary of state. This was 
Caesar’s mode of being revenged of those, who had, for a moment, 
forgotten the love and duty they owed to their country. 

With language of condolence, it was Lord Wellington’s lot, 
also, to be obliged, occasional!}^, to intermingle some words of 
wise reproof. The present was not the only occasion on which 
the impetuosity of the gallant young Englishmen, who so chival- 
rously left the homes of their fathers to tread the paths of 
military glory, had endangered the safety of a whole squadron, 
and deranged, consecjuently, the previously prescribed plan 
of operations. This description of hiult was punished by 
the following severe and public admonition, after the affair 
of the eleventh of May, before Almeida. ‘‘The frequent 
instances,” said his lordship, “which have occurred lately of 
severe loss, and, in some instances, of important failure, by 
officers leading the troops beyond the point to which they are 
ordered, and beyond all bounds, such as the k;:?s of the pri- 
soners taken in front of the village of Fuentes, the loss 
incurred by the thirteenth light dragoons, near and at Badajos, 
the severe loss incurred by the troops in the siege of Badajos 
on the right of the Guadiana, and the still more recent loss at 
Almeida, have induced me to determine to bring before a 
general court-martial, for disobedience of orders, any officer 
who shall in future be guilty of this conduct. 1 entertain no 
doubt of the readiness of the officers and soldiers of the army 
to advance upon the enemy; but it is my duty, and that of 
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every other officer in command, to regulate this spirit, and not 
to expose the soldiers to contend with unequal numbers in 
situations disadvantageous to them: and, above all, not to 
allow them to follow up trifling advantages to situations where 
they cannot be supported, from which their retreat is not 
secure, and in which they incur the risk of being prisoners to 
the enemy they had before beaten. The desire to be forward 
in engaging the enemy is not uncommon in the British army ; 
but that quality which I wish to sec the officers possess, who 
are at the head of the troops, is a cool, discriminating judg- 
ment in action, which will enable them to decide with promp- 
titude how far they can and ought to go with propriety ; and 
to convey their orders, and act with such vigour and decision, 
that the soldiers will look up to them with confidence in the 
moment of action, and obey them with alacrity.” The sentiments 
contained in this letter were some of Wellington’s established 
military maxims, often repeated to his officers, and which he 
now felt it expedient to embody in this form, and to have 
copies distributed amongst the officers of the army. 

A circumstance of a very inconvenient and injurious ten- 
tlency occupied Lord Wellington’s serious consideration at 
this period ; this was the return of French deserters to the 
ranks of their own countrymen from the British lines, and at 
a time when they knew that their own army was enduring 
hardships and privations to which it might have been supposed 
that the human frame was unequal. His lordsliip attributed 
this disposition of foreign recruits to desert from our armies, 
to the regularity of system, and to the strictness of discipline 
which existed, and must necessarily be upheld, in order to 
keep a British army in the field in a state of efficiency for any 
length of time. lie consiilercd that the French deserters 
preferred the profits derivable from the plunder acquired in 
their marauding parties, even though attended with extreme 
labour, and hardships, and privations, to the plenty arid com- 
fort of the British army, accompanied, as these must he, by 
regularity of habit, and by the maintenance of strict disci- 
pline. 

in. z 
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To this cause of uneasiness, upon which he communicated 
with General Graham, was to be added the increasing irre- 
gularity and misconduct of the Portuguese government with 
respect to their own troops. Various plans of reform had 
been proposed by the commander-in-chief,, and assent uni- 
formly given to each by the* constituted authorities j but still 
nothing whatever was done towards ameliorating the condition 
of the Portuguese army. At length the hero forwarded an 
indignant remonstrance to our envoy, Mr. C. Stuart, in which 
he puts forward the truth of the case in homely yet pointed 
language : — “ We are now getting beyond trifling upon these 
important subjects ; and 1 must draw the serious attention of 
government to the state of things here. 1 assure you, that in a 
very short time there will be no Portuguese army left, if all 
the military departments arc not reformed as proposed, and all 
connected with them are not made liable to punishment for 
neglects, under the military law. There is Barbacena*s bri- 
gade, which is not now so numerous as one of our squadrons. 
General Campbell sent me a regiment of it the other day, 
which he reported to consist of sixty horses. Is this to be 
borne ? Can the war go on in this way ? Everything else is 
the same. The sick and wounded arc taken care of by our 
medical officers; the artillery have no mules, and the guns 
must be sent away: they have no ammunition; and we are 
this moment picking up the French ammunition in our'^damps, 
to make up again with powder and materials furnished % us. 
It is because the departments at Lisbon do not take care to 
find means to move forward the reserves ; and then, in order 
not to lose a battle, the British commissary-general must find 
means of transport for the musket as well as the gun ammu- 
nition of the Portuguese army; which means of transport 
ought to be used, to bring up food for the horses and soldiers 
of the army. All this falls upon me. I am involved in a 
most serious situation ; and it is quite impossible for me to 
allow matters to proceed as they are.” 

Even less assistance and more inefllcient co-operation were 
expected by Lord Wellington from the Spaniards than from the 
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Portuguese: the inordinate vanity of the former obscured 
the distinct perception of their true policy; and their old 
jealousy of England completed the fatal folly. The absurd 
and false statements of the despondents in England had so far 
preyed upon the honest mind of Lord Liverpool, that with the 
flagrant examples of Cuesta at I'alavera, and La Pena at 
Barossa, still fresh in his recollection, he yet deliberately 
applied to the commander-in-chief for his opinion upon a de- 
scent by a British auxiliary force upon the coast of Spain.” 
The serious, solemn, sound reasoning of the hero’s reply con- 
vinced the minister and the government; and that particular 
despatch contains so much that is material to the history of 
the campaign, that frequent extracts have been already made 
from it. The following passages reply directly to the question 
of the invasion, and show the futility of relying on the Spanish 
government to a greater extent than we did upon the Portu- 
guese; a fact that disproves, incontestabl}^ the assertion, 
‘Uhat England should not be a principal in the war:” — 
“ I earnestly recommend your lordship not to undertake any 
of the maritime operations on the coast of Spain, upon which 
you have desired to have my opinion. Unless you should send 
a very large force, you w^ould scarcely be able to effect a land- 
ing, and maintain the situation of which you might obtain 
possession. Then that large force would be unable to move, 
or to effect any object at all adequate to the expense or to the 
expectation which would be formed from its strength, owing 
to the want of those cijuipments and supplies, in which an 
army landed from its ships must bo deficient. 

“ It is in vain to hope for any assistance, even in this way, 
much less military assistance, to such expeditions, from the 
Spaniards. The first thing they would require, uniformly would 
be money ; then arms, ammunition, clothing of all descriptions, 
provisions, forage, horses, means of transport, and everything 
which your expedition would have a right to require from 
them ; and, after all, this extraordinary and perverse people 
would scarcely allow the commander of your expedition to 
have a voice in the decision on the plan of operations to be 
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fallowed, when the whole should be ready to undertake one. 
Depend upon it, that Portugal should be the foundation of all 
your operations in the Peninsula, of whatever nature they 
may be; upon which point 1 have never altered my opinion. 
If they are to be offensive, and Spain is to be the theatre of 
them, your commander miftt be in a situation to be entirely 
independent of all Spanish authorities ; by which means alone 
they will be able to draw some resources from the country, 
and some assistance from the Spanish armies.” 

When Soult returned to Andalusia, Badajos having fallen, 
he left Mortier to pursue the advantages which that event 
would necessarily have given him; and that general imme< 
diately proceeded against Valencia d’ Alcantara, Albuquerque, 
and Carapo Mayor, llie first of these places was taken with- 
out resistance, by a coup de mauii and its whole pare of 
ordnance, seven brass guns, captured ; but, being without 
carriages, they were useless to the captors, who in conse- 
quence caused them to be spiked. Albuquerque made a show 
of resistance, while Latour-Maubourg was advancing; but 
the first discharge of artillery completely carried away their 
courage, and, surrendering without striking a single blow for. 
their freedom, they were sent away prisoners to Badajos, their 
seventeen fine brass guns accompanied them, and the works 
of their town were razed to the ground by the French. Campo 
Mayor acquired a nobler name by its brave resistance to the 
enemy. Tallaia, a Portuguese engineer, conducted the defence, 
in which he displayed so much courage and ability, that for 
five days he frustrated the most determined efforts of Mortier, 
and, even after the wall was breached by the constant fire of 
twenty pieces of heavy ordnance, repulsed a vigorous assault 
of infantry. But the garrison was not only weak in numbers, 
but contemptible in conduct, and would not have made any 
more gallant resistance than their Castilian neighbours, bad 
they not been inspired at the moment by Tallaia’s great ex- 
ample. During the siege of Campo Mayor, Marshal Beresford, 
who had a force of twenty-two thousand men with him in the 
Aleratejos, was advancing cautiously, yet expeditiously, not 
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only to relieve that place, but to invest Badajos, and had 
reached Portalegre on the very day that the brave T allaia was 
obliged to surrender. The marshal regretted the misfortune of 
the gallant fellow, who had held so weak a place even for so 
many days, but felt convinced that it was not tenable by the 
enemy : putting his troops in motion on the twenty-third of 
March, on the morning of the twenty-fifth, his advanced guard, 
of two thousand cavalry, accompanied by a strong detachment 
of infantry under Colonel Colborne,* reached Campo Mayor, 
and came by surprise upon Latour-Maubourg, who was then 
marching out, with the determination of abandoning the 
place totally. 

The enemy’s design of destroying the trifling works at 
Campo Mayor, was completely frustrated by the unexpected 
arrival of Beresford’s advanced guard ; and flight to Badajos 
was the best, the only course left them to adopt. But this 
object, the spirit and gallantry of the British cavalry antici- 
pated : pursuit was instinctively resolved upon, and while 
Colbornc followed on the right with the infantry, the thirteenth 
light dragoons under Colonel Head overtook and closed with 
the enemy’s flank, while the British heavy cavalry remained in 
reserve. The country was open, level, and suited to the evolu- 
tions of cavalry, and the French retreat was covered by a strong 
detachment of hussars. ’’J’his body having vainly endeavoured 
to beat otF their ])ursucrs, four regiments of French dragoons 
were next drawn up to oppose them. But the chivalrous 
spirit of British cavalry is not to be restrained by the rigid 
rules of exact discipline, w^hen engaged in pursuit of the foe. 
The thirteenth light dragoons, more like a numerous field of 
dashing sportsmen, rode entirely througli the French regi- 
ments, hewed the gunners in pieces who were conducting the 
battering train, and hailed not till they headed the French 
column in march. Even then ambition was not satisfied, but 
pursuing rashly their successes to the mouths of the guns on 

• Aftenvards, in the Peninsnlar war, l.icutonant- General Sir John (’ollMjme, 
and subse({(iently raised to the ptvragc by the title of llaron Seaton, of t^eatoa 
in the eoimty of Devon, on the sixth of December, 1809. 
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the ramparts of Badajos, several of them were made prisoners. 
Never. was there a more bold, spirited, gallant adventure, but 
discipline has in few instances in the campaign be more entirely 
forgotten. Not only the thirteenth light dragoons, but the 
Portuguese cavalry, catching up the inspiration, rode madly 
through the plain, cutting down their enemies without mercy, 
and exhibiting a personal courage unknown previously in their 
national character. Neither did the veterans of France yield 
themselves an easy prey to their pursuers : in some places a few 
were seen flying from equal numbers with naked weapons close 
upon their quarters ; in others, when the combatants confronted 
each other, they often rode so fiercely up, that numbers on both 
sides were dismounted by the shock. An extraordinary instance 
of physical power and manly resolution is recorded of one of our 
own brave fellows. ‘‘Colonel Chamorin, of the twenty-sixth 
French dragoons, was encountered by a corporal of our thir- 
teenth, whose comrade ho had just before shot through the 
head : each was master of his horse and weapon, but at length 
the corporal, striking oft’ the helmet of his enemy with one 
blow, cleft his head down to the ears with another.” The 
thirteenth attempted to justify their heedless precipitation 
by asserting that the ground being open, tlicy expected that ? 
the heavy cavalry would have come to their assistance, but ; 
when Baron Trip saw them gallop through the French cavalry, 
and the enemy^s columns close up, and shut them out, Wholly 
ignorant of the individual superiority of British soldiers, he ^ 
immediately informed Marshal Beresford that the thirteenth i 
had been totally cut oft'. This unfortunate mistake was the ' 
groundwork of the marshal's decision not to send forward the 
heavy dragoons, observing, “ that the loss of one regiment of 
cavalry was enough in one day.” The enemy lost, in this bril- 
liant display of courage on the part of both the great nations 
that contended, three hundred killed, one howitzer captured, 
and their colonel slain : the loss of the allies did not exceed 
one hundred. The brave thirteenth returned by the same 
perilous way they had advanced, namely, by cutting their way 
through the legions of Gaul : a reprimand from the commander- 
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in-chief was the consequence of their impetuosity — the bound- 
less admiration of their fellow-soldiers, their reward. 

The enemy effected their escape to Badajos without further 
molestation : Beresford not conceiving himself to be in a con- 
dition to follow up these successes, and invest Olivenqa, and 
Badajos. His troops wore much harassed, and the fourth 
division, particularly, in want of shoes : he cantoned his troops, 
therefore, at Campo Mayor, where' they found a supply of 
rations, at Elvas a place almost impregnable, and in the sur- 
rounding villages. Here, if Portuguese faith had been worthy of 
confidence, magazines were to have been collected for the army, 
but this much-abused nation had neither power, nor unhappily 
inclination, to observe their plighted promise, so that Beres- 
ford decided upon halting in this position, and accomplishing 
the orders of Lord Wellington by other means than immediate 
pursuit. 

It was now resolved upon to construet a bridge over the Gua- 
diana, as a tete du pont^ at Jerumenha, for which the Portuguese 
had promised that every species of material should he supplied 
at the appointed hour. Captain Squires of the engineers, with 
such materials as could be procured, formed a bridge upon trestle 
piers, and connected by boats; this hasty structure was completed 
on the third, but the waters rising during the night beyond 
their accustomed level, carried the bridge away, and the river 
was no longer fordable anywhere. This disappointment was 
repaired by the immediate construction of a second bridge 
formed of casks principally? and of six pontoons belonging to 
the British army, which had been sent to Elvas for that pur- 
pose, while some Spanish boats were found serviceable as flying 
bridges for the artillery and cavalry. 

Latour-Maubourg remained in culpable ignorance of Bercs- 
ford's motives, and did not offer the slightest resistance to his 
passing the Guadiana. While the allies were subduing this 
difficulty, the French general was scouring the fields of 
Estremadura, emptying the granaries, and sweeping every 
species of stores and provision away into Badajos. His activity, 
seconded by the zeal of Philippon, succeeded in levelling 
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the trenches, restoring the glacis, stopping the breach, and 
putting the place into a state of substantial and secure resist- 
ance. The allies had all passed safely across the frail bridge 
under Jerumenha, before Maubourg awoke from his slumbers 
of security, and beheld the tide of death flowing irresistibly 
along towards the walls of Badajos. Advancing, on the 
seventh of April, with three thousand five hundred infantry, a 
squadron of cavalry, and four pieces of ordnance, he had the 
boldness to assault our pickets ; ho surprised a squadron of 
the thirteenth dragoons in front of Olivenqa, entered during 
the night the very villages where the British head-quarters 
were fixed, exchanged shots with the guards, and returned 
without carrying any object but ,that of exciting useless 
alarm. 

On the morning of the ninth, as soon as the mists had 
evaporated, and tlie face of the country was discernible to 
an extent sufficient to render the relative positions of all things 
distinct, Beresford moved on Olivcn^a, with his army in three 
columns, lie imagined that the enemy would either have 
given him a reception on that spot, or more prolJably on the 
. opposite hank of the Valverde river, which would have been a 
position highly favourable to them : but in these expectations he 
was disappointed, they had withdrawn from Olivenqa, leaving 
there a garrison /)iily, and fallen back upon Albuera. No 
serious resistance was anticipated, and the place was therefore 
immediately summoned, but the commander stoutly refused to 
listen to any overtures or negociation. Nothing now remained 
hut to reduce the place by siege, and Major A. Dixon was 
despatched to Elvas to bring up the battering train, and every- 
thing requisite for breaching the place ; the siege was now 
committed wholly to the fourth division, the remainder of the 
army moving on the ^''alvcrde, through the wood of Albuera, 
until the twelfth, when they reached St. Martha. The enemy 
receded, pace for pace, with the advance of the allies, and their 
rear-guard generally evacuating the village into which the 
advance of the allies was entering. Here the] army lialted, 
waiting the supplies, which they had out-marched, until the 
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fifteenth, on which day the vapouring governor of Olivenga 
did not long withstand the fire of Dickson’s artillery, but 
surrendered at discretion after a few heavy discharges. The 
garrison certainly was too weak, four hundred and eighty in 
number, to make any lengthened resistance ; but the place 
was strong, and his enemies might have got tired of the 
contest, had he kept them at bay for a few days more. 

There were some peculiar circumstances, connected with 
Olivenqa, which would have rendered its recapture the subject 
of an angry contention between Spain and Portugal. The 
British recommended both parties to lay aside their individual 
grievances for the present, and give precedence to the great 
cause of the Peninsula : this friendly advice was accepted by 
the Portuguese, to whom most undoubtedly Olivenga belonged. 
The territory on the left bank of the Guadiana, on which the 
town of 01iven<;a stands, was included in the dowry given by 
Alfonso the Wise, king of Castile, with his daughter in marriage 
to Alfonso III. At that time the grant was deemed to be an 
arbitrary act, an illegal cession of national rights, yet it was 
publicly confirmed at a subsequent period by a formal treaty 
between kings Dinez and Ferdinand [V. The Spaniards, 
however, always conceived that nature had intended the 
Guadiana to be the boundary of both countries, and for five 
centuries kept a jealous eye fixed on this single spot: during 
international wars, its possession became a point of honour, 
and for twenty years after the close of the Peninsular campaign, 
the proprietorship of Olivenqa continued to be as warmly con- 
tested, between these contiguous people, as if the arbitrary 
grant had but recently been made. 

Many minor movements were in progress in the district 
around Badajos, in which both armies were involved, and 
various parts of the machinery contrived and fashioned by the 
enemy for the great work, were occasionally dislocated or 
broken by coming in contact with some correspondent move- 
ment in the allies’ plan of operations. Two regiments of 
French cavalry were occupied at Usagre in raising contribu- 
tions, and had succeeded in collecting considerable stores, when 
Ilf. 2 A 
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the duty of the thirteenth British dragoons conducted them to 
this spot. The reader is already familiar with the heroic cha- 
racter of this body, and on this occasion they behaved as usual. 
Putting spurs to their chargers, they rode at full gallop against 
the devoted objects of their indignation, pursued them at a 
rapid pace for upwards of six miles, and, during the chase, slew 
three hundred of the enemy without the loss of one Briton. 

At this moment Cole arrived from 01iven(;a, Alien with his 
German infantry from Lisbon, and Lord Wellington reached 
Elvas, where ho was received by Marshal Beresford. On the 
following day, taking a sejuadron of cavalry and the German 
infantry with him, he forded the Guadiana, pushed close up to 
' Badajos, and made a careful recomioissance. A convoy approach- 
ed the walls, wirudi the British observing, immediately endea- 
voured to cut off, but the governor threw out three battalions to 
skirmish with bis enemy, by wdiieh means the convoy escaped, 
and the allies lost nearly one hundred men. 

It was now obvious that the enemy meant to keep possession 
of Badajos at any price, and, theiefore, that if the allies should 
bring up their battering train, and be at all the labour and cost 
of preparing for the siege, Soult \\ou Id immediately come to 
the relief of the placje ; on this account, his lordship reipiircd that 
tlie Spanisli generals Blake, Castanos, and Ballasteros should 
previously accede to a combined phiii of operation, that tlie 
British army should be in the second line, and, in the event of a 
battle, that Albucra slioidd be the point of concentration. Hav- 
ing arranged thus far, his lordship was impeded in his projects 
by a sudden rising of the Guadiana, nine feet in the course of 
a single night, by which the bridge at Jcriimcnha was totally 
swept away. This was a point that reejuired to he nicely 
weighed. Elvas was the only place from which he could derive 
stores or ordnance for carrying on a siege, and this accident ren- 
dered the communication with that place uncertain; and should 
it be necessary to fight a battle with a relieving army heibve 
Badajos, there was nothing that a general should more care- 
fully avoid than having such a turbulent stream in his rear. 
Wellington ordered the marsliul, therefore, to act cautiously, and 
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protract the siege until either the bridge should be restored, 
or the river rendered fordable: in the mean time he directed a 
free communication with Portugal to be maintained by way of 
Merida, and the blockade of Badajos to be continued with 
perseverance and resolution, as an event that was to be accom- 
plished. 

Lord Wellington had, several months previously, urged the 
Spanish officers to remove all the boats and useful rnalerials 
from Badajos to Elvas, but five only had been secured when 
the unfortunate affair of St. Christoval occurred, and rendered 
further efforts impracticable. When the enemy entered 
Badajos, they found the material for a temporary bridge, which 
was generally kept there, but the hasty structure which Beres- 
ford had raised was ill calculated to resist the impetuosity of 
such a river. Time did not permit of further suggestions for the 
conduct of the army of Beresford; his lordship would gladly have 
learned the decision of the Spanish generals, as to the })oints 
which he requested should be settled amongst them, before his 
return to Beira, but these quarrelsome, jealous j)ersons could 
not be persuaded so readily to act reasonably, and his lordship 
was called aw^ay to Almeida by intelligence of Massena's 
resuscitation, leaving the Spanish officers to digest his memo- 
randa for their conduct, of w hich the following is a copy. 

“ The corps of allied British and Ppi tugucso troops, under 
Marshal Sir W. Beresford, being about to be employed in the 
siege of Badajos, it is desirable that the Spanish troops in 
Estremadura, the Condado de Niebla, and Andalusia, should 
co-operate in and protect that operation. It has been reported, 
and there is reason to believe it is true, that the enemy 
have fortified their magazines and establishments at Seville ; 
and, therefore, no diversion which might be threatened, or 
even attempted upon that city, will have the effect of drawing 
off the enemy’s attention from the measures which he must 
adopt to relieve Badajos. If that relief should be attempted, 
therefore, it will be by the w^hole force which the enemy can 
bring from the blockade of Cadiz, and from his several corps 
in Andalusia, Granada, and elsew'here; and it must be resisted 
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by the whole force of the allies en masse^ and the following 
plan is proposed for the consideration of the Spanish officers. 

“ Sir VV. Beresford’s corps will carry on the operations of 
the siege ; and it is requested that General Castanos will aid 
him with three battalions to work in the trenches. In case 
the enemy should endeavour to interrupt the siege, and Sir 
W. Beresford should think proper to fight a battle to save it, 
he will probably collect his troops in the neighbourhood of 
Albuera. It is proposed, that the troops under the Conde de 
Penne Villemur should observe the enemy towards Guadal- 
canal, reporting all that passes daily to Marshal Sir W. 
Beresford. In case the enemy should advance in force, the 
Conde dc Penne Villemur should retire by the road of 
Usagre, Villafranca, and Almendralojo, to the left of the 
position of the allied British and Portuguese army, ascertain- 
ing and sending daily intelligence of the eneniy^s force and 
movements. It is proposed, that the troops under General 
Morillo shall continue to occupy Merida, and observe all that 
passes towards Almora and the passages of the Tagus. In case 
of the advance of the enemy, General Morillo should break 
up and march by Lobon, and be prepared to join the allied 
British and Portuguese army, either by Talaveruela, or by a 
more direct route. It is proposed, that, during the siege of 
Badajos, General Ballasteros shall have his quarters at Bur- 
guillos, and communicate by his left with the Conde de Penne 
Villemur, and observe the roads through the sierra by 
Fregenal and Moiiasterio ; taking care to involve himself in 
no serious affair, and sending daily information to Sir W- 
Beresford of all that passes. In case the enemy should 
advance, General Ballasteros should retire by the road of 
Barcaratta upon Valverde, in order to join the army upon the 
right. When General Blake’s corps shall land, it is proposed 
that it should take its station at Xeres de los Cabaleros ; and, 
if the enemy should advance, it shall fall back by the same 
road as that pointed out for General Ballasteros. It is pro- 
posed, that the troops of the several nations shall carry on 
these operations under the command of their respective chiefs, 
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of course communicating constantly with each other; but, in 
case of joining for the purpose of giving battle to the enemy, 
it will be necessary that the whole should be under the orders 
of the officer of the highest military rank. I'he Spanish 
general-officers are requested to state to Sir W. Beresford, 
whether they will, or not, co-operate with him in the manner 
above proposed, in carrying on the siege of Badajos, and 
what the number is of the effective men, of cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery, under their several commands. — Wellington.” 

Although not unprej)ared to meet the danger, Lord Wel- 
lington was not aware that it was so imminent ; lie had placed 
his army in a strong position, and where any designs of the 
enemy might be successfully resisted; but it excited very 
great surprise to be informed that Massena had found Pro- 
methean fire in such abundance, that in fifteen days after the 
last fragment of his famishing followers had stolen across the 
border, this hardy veteran was again at the head of an army 
of forty thousand infantry and six thousand cavalry, all well 
clothed, appointed, and in the finest condition, advancing to 
the relief of Almeida. This new and elective force was not 
concentrated in tliis able manner by the prescience or strategy 
of Massena in any way; it was purely the result of an acci- 
dental combination of events, in which Massena personally 
fiad no share. However, notliing could exceed the elasticity 
of character displayed by this beaten general, as soon as he 
perceived the faintest gleam of light to break through the 
atmosphere of misfortune, disgrace, and disappointment, in 
/which he had for some months struggled for existence. 

About this time it wjis that Joseph Buonaparte, alarmed at the 
^steady progress of the allied arms, at the increased insolence of 
his subjects, who saw the sun of liberty rising again, and, by 
the reports of affairs in the north of Europe, liad abandoned 
Madrid, and made a visit to Paris. This event released a 
large force from garrison-duty in the capital, and permitted 
them to pass over to the standard of Massena. I'licre were 
large depots in Oallicia belonging to the enemy, and guarded 
only ))y a few thousand men: from some motive, which is not 
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explicable, but is by no means unparalleled In Spanish history, 
Don Nicolas Mahy, already distinguished for a readiness to post- 
pone the most important duties upon the most frivolous pretexts, 
and who was at the head of the Spanish Gallician force, which 
was sufficiently powerful to have wrested the depots in that pro- 
vince from the enemy, to have augmented his own stores, and 
still further straitened the army of Massena, permitted every 
rcijuisite to be removed to the enemy’s head-quarters without 
even a show of opposition ; so that by the flight of Joseph, 
Massena acquired numbers sufficient to resume operations, 
and, by the scandalous supineness of Mahy, obtained stores in 
abundance for their maintenance and comfort. When the mis- 
chief was perfected, and the error irretrievable, the Gallicians 
complained against the suspicious conduct and shameful apathy 
of Mahy, crying out, “ that when he had filled the prisons with 
his own countrymen, he seemed to think any other opera- 
tions unnecessary.” 'Ehis rcmonstranc(.‘ was successful in 
causing Mahy’s dismissal, and in procuring the appointment of 
Abadia to succeed him. The Sjianish govcrnincnt was an 
imbecile body : their patromige was despised, because they 
wanted the means of rewartling their servants; and their anger 
was held in equal contempt, as they possessed neither power 
nor energy to enforce their orders. Abadia did not take the 
trouble to join the army upon his promotion, but passed away 
those moments which might have been rendered so valuable 
to his country, in the gaieties of Lisbon. 

Lord Wellington arrived at Villa Formosa on the twenty- 
eighth, and being then in possession of an accumulation of 
facts, proving incontestably the strength, condition, and total, 
renovation of the enemy, he perceived from his movements! 
that the relief of Almeida would be the iirst experiment of his 
powers. This Lord Wellington had resolved with equal firm- 
ness upon preventing, although his force was inferior inn amber 
to that of the enemy, consisting of thirty-four thousand men 
only, including those who w^ere occupied in the blockade. Before 
Massena descended into tlie beautiful valleys of the Agueda 
and the Coa, whose waters he was again about (o discrolour 
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with the blood of thousands, and lavished in one of the most un* 
provoked attacks that had ever been made upon the rights of a 
nation, recovering his moral courage, he audaciously harangued 
his soldiers, in language which would have borne some charac- 
ters of truth, had he never entered Portugal, or encountered 
the British lines ; but, at the period of its delivery, it could only 
be received as national military bombast, then frequently 
indulged in by the generals of the emperor, in the composition 
of their harangues, proclamations, and despatches. “ Soldiers of 
the army of Portugal,*' said Massena, “after six months of 
glorious and tranquil operations, you have returned to the first 
scene of your triumphs ; but the enemies of Napoleon the 
great have the audacity to blockade a fortress which they 
dared not previously attempt to defend. Soldiers, if your valour 
then intimidated their columns, will it not now punish them 
for their temerity ? Will not you bring to their recollection 
that you are still the same brave men who drove them to their 
trenches at Lisbon ? Some regiments of cavalry, and reinforce- 
ments from his majesty’s guards, conducted by the marshal of 
the district, assist in your efforts and your duties. Forget not 
that it is your courage which must maintain that superiority 
of heroism and intrepidity which forms the subject of the 
admiration and the envy of other nations. Through you, the 
honour of tluj rreucli armies will render renowned the hitherto 
unknown banks of the Coa, as you have made the rivers of 
Italy and of the north for ever memorable. Soldiers, a victory 
is necessary, in order to procure you that repose which the 
equipment and administration of the regiments require. You 
will obtain it, and you will prepare yourselves in the leisure 
that will result from it for marching to new triumphs.” 

The field of operations, within which Wellington and Massena 
were now about to niaiiamvre, was one of surpassing natural 
beauties, and the retirement of simple life, which the peasantry 
of the district around Fuentes d’Honor appeared to enjoy, 
excited the liveliest feeling of interest amongst the British 
army, but subjected them to the more marked and merciless 
vengeance of the French. The north of the district is bounded 
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by the Agueda, the south by the Coa. The Dos Casas, and the 
Turones traverse the centre^ nearly parallel with each other, 
and generally Sowing between steep and rugged banks. Fuentes 
d’Honor occupies an eminence near to the source of the Dos 
Casas, A third central river, the Azava, runs in a course 
nearly parallel with the two minor streams just mentioned, and 
falls ultimately into the Agueda below Marialva, 

For a day or two the swollen waters of the Azava discouraged 
any attempt on the enemy’s part to march out of quarters, and 
in two or three movements of reconn oissance, made towards 
Marialva, they sustained a heavy loss. On the second of May, 
however, the Azava subsided, and the whole French army, 
elated by Massena’s military harangue, was seen marching 
forth from Ciudad Rodrigo. The British light troops, after 
skirmishing at Oallegos, withdrew from that ])lace and Espeja, 
falling back upon h'uentes dTIonor. .1 .ord Wellington’s ob- 
ject in maintaining a position between the Coa and Agueda 
after the enemy should have retired from the former, was to 
blockade Almeida : and, as he had learned from intercepted 
letters, that the garrison was ill- supplied with provisions ; and, 
as the enemy were infinitely superior to him in cavalry, he 
did not give any opposition to their march, and they passed 
the Azava on that evening in the neighbourhood of Espeja, 
Carpio, and Gallegos. Continuing their march, on the morning 
of the third they approached the Dos Casas in three columns. 
The allied army had been cantoned at this place, and on the 
sources of the Azava, but all the outposts and light-troops 
had gradually fallen back upon Fuentes dTIonor. T'he 
first, third, and seventh divisions were collected here : the 
sixth division, under Major-General Campbell, observed the 
bridge at Alameda, the fifth division, commanded by Sir Wi 
Erskine, watched the passages of the Dos Casas at fort Con- 
cepcion and Aldea del Obispo: Pack s brigade, with the queen’s 
regimentfrom thesixth division, kept up the blockade of Almeida, 
and Lord Wellington had prevailed upon Don Julian Sanchez 
to occupy Nave d’Aver with his corps of Spanish cavalry and 
infantry. The extent of this position was not less than six miles, 
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the left resting on the ruins of Fort Concepcion, the right 
on Nave d*Aver. The village of Fuentes d’Honor was in the 
right of the centre^ close by the Dos Casas, on a sloping bank, 
and concealed by the ground ; that part of the line between 
the village and the ruined fort was protected by the rocky 
tortuous channel of the Dos Casas, its banks being every- 
where, but more particularly on the enemy’s side, precipitous 
and rugged, its channel utterly impassable by cavalry, and the 
passage easily defensible by a force comparatively small. 
Head-quarters were fixed at Villa Formosa, behind the Tu- 
rones, and just two miles from Fuentes d’Honor, and the posi- 
tions occupied by the troops were accessible to cavalry on 
every side, except where masses of rock protruded, and formed 
an insurmountable difficulty. Massena conceived that he had 
found, at last, a fatal error in his great adversary’s tactics ; this 
was, that behind him he had the wild and capricious Coa, with 
only a single carriage communication, in itself abundantly diffi- 
cult, by the little town of Castle Bom. This sole line of retreat, 
the French marshal at once boldly resolved on seizing.* 
Advancing in three columns abreast against Fuentes d Honor 
and Fort Concepcion, the enemy menaced the left of the allies, 
w'here the light troops bad been })usbod across the Dos Casas, to 
reinforce the sixth division ; but such was their impetuosity to 
recover that glory of which they bad been despoiled by the 
British, that Loisson, without waiting for the orders of Mas- 
sena, attacked the village of Fuentes d’Honor w'itb a large force. 
TJbey were resisted, not with obstinacy, but almost with fury, 
by^liVilliams ; and such an awful havoc did this brave officer 
with afew battalions create amongst the impetuous Frenchmen, 
wb^ ran shputiiig with triumph into the very jaws of death, that 
their violence subsided, and Lord Wellington found an opportu- 
nity of despatching the seventy-first, seventy -ninth, and twenty- 
fourth, to Williams’s aid, in the event of a second attack, which 

♦ Massena does not seem to have been aware of the fact, that l^ord Wellington 
had caused two bridges to be construeted over the Coa below Alineidu ; Captain 
Tod and two companies of the royal staff corps were employed in their coii- 
stniction, during the whole of the night preceding the baItU of I'uenlcs d’Hojior. 

Ill, 2 H 
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was momentarily expected. In this affair, Williams was badly 
wounded, and two hundred and fifty of his brave men killed ; 
the euem/s loss must have been little less than double. The 
French were completely beaten back across the Dos Casas, 
while the British kept possession, and two regiments slept in 
the village the night after the battle, the light infantry and 
the eighty-third being withdrawn by Lord Wellington’s orders. 

The French marshal appropriated the fourth to recon- 
noitring the position of the allies ; accompanied by Bessieres, 
he was observed passing to and fro, and at length having found, 
as he supposed, a weak point between the village of Nave d’Aver 
and PozoVelho; during the night he marched the corps of 
the Due d’Abrantes from Alameda to the left of the position 
occupied by the sixth corps, opposite to Fuentes d’Honor. 
From the course of the reconnoissance Lord Wellington soon 
penetrated his purpose, and in the evening of the same day 
moved the seventh division under Majoi-Cleneral Houston to 
the right, in order to protect the passage of the Dos Casas at 
. Pozo Velho. Massena Inuf purposed carrying on his plans 
under the mask of night, but want of promptness and alacrity 
somewhere amongst his officers, retarded the advance of his 
force until broad daylight, when Wellington could see perfectly, 
if he had not previously foreseen, all his objects and manoeuvres. 
At daybreak on the fifth, the following movements took place 
amongst the allied troops, corresponding with the obvious 
intentions of the enemy upon Fuentes dllonor. 'Fhc cavalry 
was placed on the left of the seventh division ; the light division 
then marching from Alameda was to take up the same station ; 
the third division had bivouacked on an omhience between the 
Turones and Dos Casas, and the first on its right, the divisions 
being all connected, and the village itself, the main object of the 
enemy’s assault, being occupied by troops from both divisions, 
and both were so placed as to support the little garrison. 

It was just daybreak on the morning of the fifth when the 
eighth corps appeared in two columns, with all the cavalry, 
under Montbrun, on the opposite side of the valley of the Dos 
Casas, and Pozo Velho , and, as the sixth and ninth corps also 
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made a movement to their left, the light division, which had 
been brought back from the neighbourhood of Alameda, were 
sent with the cavalry under Sir Stapleton Cotton, to support 
Houston, whose advanced guard was immediately attacked, and 
compelled to retire. I'he enemy now established himself in 
Pozo Velho, his cavalry turned the right of the seventh divi- 
sion between Pozo Velho and Nave d’Aver, from which place 
Don Julian Sanchez had withdrawn with rather more expedi- 
tion than seemed cither necessary or creditable. To cover 
the retreat of some battalions of the seventh division, Houston 
advanced, took possession of a rocky eminence, and there 
formed the Chasseurs Britanni(|ue under Colonel Eustace. 
This well-timed movement, supported by such gallant fellows, 
put a sudden stop to the enemy’s progress, whose impetuosity 
only led to his more signal chastisement, and his being obliged 
to fall back, leaving Colonel La Motte, of the thirteenth chas- 
seurs, taken fighting hand to hand, by General Charles Stewart, 
and many prisoners in the hands of the allies. Tliis repulse 
added rage to the disappointment of the enemy, the main body 
of their cavalry now advanced against the very inferior numbers 
of the British, and charging through the })ickcts of the eighty- 
fifth, pursued our horsemen up the hill, and seemed resolved on 
conquest. The ground, however, was impracticable for cavalry, 
being broken with rocky eminences, and intersected by rude" 
stone-walls thrown up with a view to clear the surhice for agricul- 
tural purposes. Scattering themselves like Somatencs amongst 
the crags and cliffs, the Bruiiswickers and Eustace’s chasseurs 
lay close, until the French cavalry, with their horses jaded and 
blown, and on most unequal ground, came on a lino with their 
front, then pouring a tremendous cross-fire through them, 
created such havock, and excited such a sudden panic, that 
every living soldier wheeled and fled. Lord Wellington, who 
had his eye steadfastly fixed upon the great mass of Erencli 
. cavalry that laboured up the hill, feared for the fall of the 
Brunswickers, and was much agitated at the critical position 
in which they were placed, but, owing to their own heroism, 
they sustained a comparatively trifling loss. These brave 
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fellows nearly met their fate otherwise, a few minutes after- 
wards, when the Portuguese, from the colour of their caps, 
mistaking them for enemies, were just about to fire upon them. 
In the first charge of the main body of the French cavalry, 
much confusion was created amongst the allies, the light divi- 
sion became exposed, but promptly forming itself into squares, 
resisted successfully all assaults, and kept their ground; Captain 
Ramsay, however, with the horse-artillery was cut off and sur- 
rounded. This accident, ruinous in any other army, gave 
occasion for the display of that high order of courage, which 
seems a peculiar feature in the British character. He did 
not surrender himself^ his guns, his horses, or his men, to the 
great army by which he was surrounded, but felt as confident 
of being able to beat the whole army of Massena as ever 
Nelson was when engaging with a French fleet. The ranks of 
the enemy had closed upon bis pare of artillery, and for an 
instant his light of hope was extinguished, but just as the cavalry 
had been beaten, routed, and were returning in dishonour to their 
camp, “a great commotion was observed amongst the I'Vench 
squadrons : men and oflieers pressed in confusion towards one 
point, where a thick dust was rising, and where loud cries, 
and the sparkling of blades and flashing of pistols, indicated 
some extraordinary occurrence. Suddenly the multitude was 
•violently agitated, an English shout arose, the mass was rent 
asunder, and Norman Ramsay burst forth at the head of his 
battery, his horses breathing fire, and stretching like grey- 
hounds along the plain, his guns bounding like tilings of no 
weight, and the mounted gunners in close and compact order 
jirotecting the rear.” Thus far the allies were successful, but 
the French were more fortunate in another direction, and had 
made some progress in the wood, and it was now plain that the 
original position must, at any sacrifice, be recovered. Lord 
Wellington determined, in this posture of affairs, to concentrate 
his force tow'ards the left. He had occupied Pozo Velho, and 
that neighbourhood, in the hopes that he should have been 
able to maintain the communication across the Coa by Sabugal, 
as well as to provide for the blockade — ^which objects, it w as 
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now obvious, were incompatible with each other : he therefore 
abandoned that which was the least important — looking with 
just confidence to victory, rather than to any likelihood of 
retreat, and drew in the right of the army. He commenced hy 
placing the light division in reserve behind the left of the first 
and the seventh divisions, on a commanding height beyond the 
Turon, which protected the right flank and rear of the first 
division, covering the communication with the Coa, and pre- 
venting that of the enemy with Almeida by the roads between 
the Turon and that river. This change of purpose and posi- 
tion was a momentous one, an anxious moment to Wellington, 
and “ in all this war there was not a more dangerous hour 
for England.” In order to execute these movements, the 
light and the seventh divisions were necessitated to retire fully 
two miles in the fiice of a numerous, well-appointed body of 
cavalry, under, perhaps, the best cavalry officers in the imperial 
service. This duty was performed under the judicious conduct 
of Brigadier-General Craufurd with great ability and coolness. 
Having covered the passage of the seventh division across 
the Turon, he retired slowdy over the plain in squares, having 
the British cavalry on his right flank. The enemy followed 
in the most intrepid manner, outflanking the allies continually, 
and occasionally cutting otF small parties that could not he pro- 
tected ; in one of these affairs of the sabre, liieutciiant-coloncl 
Hill, of the tliird regiment of guards, and fourteen men, were 
made prisoners. Montbrunmade many assaults upon the squares 
of the light division, and would have attempted to break them 
by the most violent means that his military preparations enabled 
him, but he came unwillingly to the conclusion that they could 
not be moved, contrary to their will, while life continued to ani- 
mate them. “ At this instant the whole plain as far as the Turon 
was covered with a confused multitude, amidst which the squares 
appeared but as specks, for there was a great concourse, com- 
posed of commissariat followers of the camp, servants, baggage, 
led-horses, and peasants attracted by curiosity, and finally the 
broken pickets and parties coming out of the woods.” Having 
hovered about the squares, Montbrun, at length, withdrew, 
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and abandoned the plain, upon which the light division pushed 
on, and became a reserve to the first division, throwing out 
sharp-shooters amongst the rocks, so as to continue the com- 
munication with the seventh division, and Don Julian’s infantry 
at Frenada. The new position of the allies now extended on 
the high ground from the Turon to the Dos Casas, and this 
new front, so deeply lined, so suddenly formed, astounded the 
enemy : halting, unexpectedly, in our front, they commenced a 
heavy cannonade, but this was answered with still greater 
vigour, and the impetuosity of their lire soon abated. The 
enemy’s cavalry fell back during the cannonade, and a large 
body of infantry, that endeavoured to steal a march down the 
glen of the Turon, was intercepted, and repulsed with dreadful 
loss by the sharji-shooters and the light troops. 

While these momentous events were in progress, a scene of 
slaughter, never exceeded in ferocity of character, was enact- 
ing in the village of Fuentes d’lloiior. I'hc possession of 
this place seemed to have biuni Massena’s most anxious 
obj\3Ct from the coniinenceiuout of the struggle; and the 
blood which he spilled, in the attempt to gratify his ambition, 
could not have been atoned for by the conquest of a kingdom. 
Droiiet had been ordered to carry the village of Fuentes, and 
for two successive da3's he tried to execute the orders of his 
chief; but the determined resistance of the twenty-fourth, 
seventy-first, and seventy-ninth regiments, under Colonel 
Cameron, at length obligctl him to retire : every house in the 
lower towm w^as taken and retaken in the course of the day, 
and one by one abandoned as the entrances became choked 
up with dead. In this scene of slaughter two companies of 
the seventy-ninth were made prisoners, and bravo Cameron 
fell mortally wounded. This catastroplie did not bring the 
struggle to a close ; the British, retiring into the upper town, 
fortified themselves within the chapel ; and so hotly and stiffly 
was the contest maintained, tliat the numbers that were 
brought in to reinforce Drouet produced but little effect. One 
tremendous inundation of Frenchmen poured into the chapel, 
passed out on the opposite side, and actually attempted to 
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form there; but thefr triumph was transitory, Wellington, 
having* all his reserves in hand^ had detached largely to the 
relief of Fuentes d’llonor, and Colonel Me Kinnon, at the 
head of three full regiments, charged with such impetuosity 
the victorious French, that greater havoc was never made^ 
perhaps, in a space so brief. The chapel was recovered; 
every Frenchman driven out of the upper town ; and, as to 
the lower, neither party seemed anxious to claim that city of 
death. The enemy made use of the darkness of night as a 
pretext for discontinuing the contest, and retired about a 
cannon-shot from the British lines. The brigade of the light 
division succeeded the brave garrison of I'lientcs d’Honor, 
and the enemy made a slight demonstration in the vicinity of 
Fort Concepcion ; but this was instantly checked by the gal- 
lantry of the Lusitanian legion. With this weak effort, the 
struggles of Masson a for the promised throne of Portugal, 
and for the glory of driving the British leopard into the ocean, 
expired. Although no further movement was discoverable in 
the enemy’s linos, Lord Wellington, during the sixth and 
seventh, continued to raise breast-works amongst the rocks at 
Fuentes d’Honor, and entremdi that part of his position v/hich 
was immediately behind tlie village; so that, should the enemy 
succeed in carrying the village, they would again bo brought 
to a stand-still. On the night of the sixth, Massena’s army 
a))})eared in motion ; hut whether this movement was pre- 
paratory to some fresli attempt to raise the blockade of 
Almeidii, or wdicther it w^as one of decided retreat, was not 
easily discoverable. On the eighth, however, they fell back 
upon the woods leading to Espeja and O allegos, maintaining 
their posts at Alameda and Fuentes; and, on the tenth the whole 
army of Portugal, following the crest-fallen child of victory, with- 
out having been subjected to any molestation from the allies, 
or natives, passed over to the Spanish side of theAgueda ; 
the sixth and eighth corps by Ciudad llodrigo, the second by 
the bridge of Barba del Puerco, and the fort of Val de Espino. 

Both sides claimed the victory in the fight of Fuentes 
d’Honor, and never was greater bravery dis[>laycd than by 
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both French and English on this great occasion : but suppose 
that in heroism both were equal, the reader of history 
naturally inquires whether the aggressor accomplished the 
object of the assault? In this instance Massena was the 
aggressor, and he totally failed in passing on through Fuentes 
to the relief of Almeida, and was compelled to retire with 
frightful loss of men. The English were more successful 
than they anticipated ; for, with inferior numbers they not 
only arrested the enemy in his progress, but inflicted such 
severe chastisement as to disable him for several days, while 
they held the debateable land,” and strengthened themselves 
against future assaults. The loss of the allies, in killed, 
wounded, and missing, exceeded one thousand seven hundred ; 
and those writers most favourable to the imperial cause, allow 
that the loss of the h^rench, on this occasion, was certainly 
treble that of the allies. 

Almeida, the prize for which Wellington and Massena in- 
directly contended at Fuentes d’llonor, was under the command 
of General Brenieu*, a brave and loyal soldier. He had long 
before received advice from Bessieres and Berthier as to the 
course to be pursued in the event of relief being delayed too 
long, and when Massena’s ultimatum reacdied him by a private 
soldier who made his way through the English lines unobserved, 
Brenier was in a state to destroy the works, and tocairy oflf 
his garrison. The governor has caused one hundred and forty 
cavities to be pierced and left ready for charging, guns wore 
fired from the ramparts daily, and it was not unusual also to 
discharge heavy guns at intervals during the night. Hence 
it happened that when he begun to blow up the works on the 
morning of the tenth, the queen’s regiment, and the others 
employed in the blockade, did not suspect any thing new or 
unusual, nor was any discovery made until the principal parts 
of the fortifications were destroyed, the arniniinition thrown 
into the ditch, and the heavy guns spiked. The work of 
demolition continued with unabated energy until night-fall, when 
Brenier, calling liis followers around him, explained to them how 
the service of their imperial master bad been fufilled by his 
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preventing the fort from falling into the hands of their enemies 
while it was in a condition of defence. It now only remained 
for them to follow him, cut their way through the enemy’s pickets, 
and rejoin their comrades in arms. Tn the most solemn 
silence the auspicious watch-word of ‘‘ Buonaparte and Bayard” 
was given out, and at one o’clock, as the mines were exploding, 
Brenier was hewing down our sentinels, and passing over their 
carcasses into the open country. He marshalled his men in 
two columns, the baggage being placed at the rear of each — a 
sacrifice to allure and detain his pursuers. By his perfect and 
accurate knowledge of the country, he was himself enabled to 
act as guide, and having given the most solemn injunctions 
that not a shot should be fired, by the light of the trembling 
moon-beams he led his men between the two divisions of British 
that had been posted to support the pickets. Pack, ever atten- 
tive to his duty, and possessing every (jnality that is requisite 
to constitute a perfect soldier, on the first sound that fell 
upon his ear at Mai parti da, understood the folly and the idleness 
of his fellow-soldiers, and suspected the conduct of the brave 
governor of Almeida. Commencing a hot pursuit, he kept up 
such a continuous fire as formed a beacon for the allies, and, 
picking upafew English liorsemau, he pushed them on to harass 
and hang upon the tail of each column, and, at all events, delay 
them, inhopes of reinforc'ements coming up. This handful of men 
was just driven ofi’ with great violence by the enmny, when the 
thirty-sixtli and fourth regiments, who had been roused from 
their culpable lethargy by the tremendous noise which Pack 
kept up with that precise object, were rapidly gaining ground. 

In agony of disappointment, at the escape of the garrison 
through the midst of their (piarters, they became infuriate : 
knapsacks wore flung away, and, dashing on at full speed 
they came up with lirenicr’s rear just as liis columns were 
commencing the descent of a ravine called Barba de l^ucrco. 
Consciousness of fault added fuel to their rage, and so hotly, so 
heavily were the blows of these angry Britons dealt, that in a few 
minutes several hundred Frenchmen were slain, five hundred 
taken prisoners, and all their stores and baggage abandoned. 

HI. '2 1 
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As to the activity of the thirty-sixth, one of the best regiments 
in the service, “ (jeneral CampbelFs dispositions were neither 
negligently made or negligently executed,” for they quickly 
answered Pack’s call, and followed his gallant example : — the 
fourth regiment had been ordered to occupy Barba de 
Puerco,” but the officer who received the orders never trans- 
mitted them. “ Had Sir W« F>skine given the fourth regiment 
its orders, the French columns would have been lost.” At 
the close of this great adventure, planned with consummate 
wisdom, executed with the most admirable courage, Brenier 
found his countrymen ready to welcome him, and, at the 
bridge of San Felices, llcgnier was in waiting to receive the 
garrison, and incorporate them with his corps, for the future ser- 
vice of their master. Amongst the French this exploit excited 
the highest admiration, and was extolled as an achievement 
imexam])led in modern warfare : Massenn, who caught at 
every flitting shadow of glory or greatness, declared this 
achievement belonged to him, was performed under his aus- 
pices, that the evacuation not the relief of Almeida was the 
object of the sanguinary struggle at Fuentes d’Honor, and 
that the operation which had put the army in motion was 
thus terminated.” His bombast, falsehood, and failures, how- 
ever, were no longer palatable to the emperor. Victory might 
have sheltered Massena under her wings in northern Europe, 
and given him a triumph over rude and undisciplined men, 
whose ardour in their country’s cause obscured their wisdom, 
but she most certainly denied him all future favours from the 
moment that her “spoiled child” became the direct opponent 
of a British army. His sun was now set; a brief summons 
arrived from St. Cloud depriving him of his command, and 
appointing Marmont to succeed him; and, accompanied byNey, 
Junot, and Loisson, Massena returned to Paris, leaving in 
Portugal and the Peninsula a name branded with everlasting 
infamy. The once great army of Portugal w'ent into canton- 
ments upon the Tonnes, head-quarters being fixed at Sala- 
manca, and Lord Wellington taking advantage of this repose 
from active warfare, set out for the Alemtejos, in consequence 
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of intelligence received from Beresford that Soult was ad- 
vancing into Estremadura. 

It would be unfair to the fame of Wellington to pass from 
the evacuation of Almeida, in which such extraordinary culpa- 
bility attached to the besieging army, without showing how 
keenly, poignantly, the hero felt the misconduct of his officers. 
His letter of the eleventh of May to General Alex. Campbell, 
expressed the deepest mortification at his having ])ermitted the 
garrison to escape, while the force under his command was 
four times more numerous: and, on the following day he wrote 
to Marshal Beresford relative to the same unfortunate circum- 
stance, which he protested he looked on as “ the most disgraceful 
military event that had yet occurred to the British.’’ 

But the following official communication to Lord Liverpool 
contains so full an exposition of his private feelings on the 
escape of the garrison, that while it contributes to prove the 
peculiar fitness of tlie individual for the very arduous duties 
that were imposed on him, it exculpates him in the most entire 
manner from any shadow of culpability in the transaction; every 
precautionary measure, that the clearest foresight could have dic- 
tated, having been adopted by Lord Wellington, as far as he was 
individually capable of discharging the duty. I lis lordship’s des- 
patch, which is dated \'illa Formosa, fifteenth of May, 181 1, is to 
the following eflect: — “ ^'our lordship will receive by this post 
the account of the blowing u]) of Almeida : anti, although 1 
believe that we have taken or destroyed the greatest part of the 
garrison, 1 have never been so much distressed by any military 
event, as by the escape of even a man of them. The enemy 
having retired across the Azava during the night of the ninth, 

I went forward in the morning to observe their subse- 
quent movements. About one o’clock of the day of the tenth, 
having seen their whole army in march to rccross the Agueda, 

I sent orders for the right of their army to resume their can- 
tonments on the Dos Casas: the advanced guard and cavalry 
upon the Azava and Upper Agueda ; the fifth division (Sir 
W. Erskines) to send a regiment to Barba de Puerco ; and 
the sixth division (Major-General Alexander Carnpbeirs) to 
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resume the blockade of Almeida. Sir W. Erskine was diniug 
with Sir B. Spencer at head-quarters, and received his orders 
about four o’clock; and he says he sent them off forthwith to 
the fourth regiment, which was stationed, under former orders, 
on the Dos Casas, half-way between Aldea del Obispo and 
Barba de Piierco. (jeneral Cami)bell called on me about half- 
})ast five or six o’clock, and told me, that, before dark, his divi- 
sion would have resumed their position for the blockade. 

At about half-past twelve the place was blown up ; and the 
garrison had about fourteen miles to inarch to Barba de 
I’uerco, and nearly the same distance to the only fords on the 
Aguoda, the whole of which were occupied by our dragoons. 
General Park and General Campbell both expected that the 
garrison would attem})t to escape, and were both at Malpar- 
tida, about four miles from Almeida, on the road towards the 
Agueda and Barba de Puerco. Pack joined the pickets, and 
followed the enemy with ten men, and kc])t up a fire upon 
them, as a guide to the other troops, which he supposed were 
then following. (Jampbell did follow, with eight companies of 
the thirty-sixth regiment. The eighth Portuguese regiment, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Douglas, w hich w ere at Jiinya, on the 
south-west side of Almeida, marched when the explosion was 
heard, and arrived at Barba de Puerco before the iTench ; but 
finding nobody there excepting a picket of cavalry, they passed 
the Dos Casas, and thus missed them. The queen’s regiment, 
which wTre within a mile of Almcidii, on the road to Malpar- 
tida, were not aware that the place was blown up, and did not 
march at all; and the fourth regiment, which it is said didnot 
receive their orders before midnight, and had only tw'o and a 
half miles to march, missed their road, and did not arrive at 
Barba de Puerco till after the French, and along with Pack 
and Campbell : and the flank battalions of the fifth division, 
which Sir W. Erskine had detached from Aldea del Obispo, 
(so long after he had heard the explosion, that he had sent an 
officer to Almeida, between five and six miles, to ascertain 
what it was, and this officer had returned,) arrived nearly at 
the same time. Tlie other corps of the sixth division had 
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marched different distances in pursuit of the enemy; but 
excepting the thirty-sixth and the eighth Portuguese, none 
had crossed the Turon. Thus your lordship will see that, if 
the fourth regiment had received the orders^ issued at one, 
before it was dark at eight o’clock at night, or if they had not 
missed their road, the garrison must have laid down their arms ; 
and the same would have occurred if Lieutenant-Colonel 
Douglas, had remained at Barba de Pucreo; and possibly 
the same would have occurred had the pursuit been judiciously 
managed. 

Possibly I have to reproach myself for not having been on 
the spot ; but really when the enemy’s whole army had crossed 
the Agueda, with the exception of one brigade of cavalry, in 
front of Ciudad Rodrigo, I did not think it j)robable that the 
attempt to escape would be made ; and having employed two 
divisions and a brigade to prevent the escape of fourteen 
hundred men, whom 1 did not think it likely would attempt to 
escape, the necessity of my attending personally to this opera- 
tion, after I had been the whole day on the Azavfi, did not 
occur to me. However, it is that alone in the wliolc operation 
in which I have to reproach myself, as every thing was done 
that could be done in the way of order and instruction. I 
certainly feel every day more and more the difficulty of the 
situation in whicJi 1 am placed. 1 am obliged to be every- 
where, and if absent from any operation, something goes wrong. 
It is to be hoped that the general and other officers of the 
army will at last acquire that experience which will teach 
them that success can be attained only by attention to the 
most minute details, and by tracing every part of every opera- 
tion from its origin to its conclusion, point by point, and ascer- 
taining that the whole is understood by those who arc to 
execute it.” — Wellington. 

The disapj)ointment and indignation of the commander-in- 
chief were not confined to the few expressions of regret con- 
tained in the preceding letter, in which the misconduct of two 
of his generals is too kindly passed over, he addressed a harsh 
remonstrance to one of those individuals, and a general admo- 
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nition to the whole army, from which it may be perceived how 
much he was stung by the reflection that his men wanted that 
steadiness of discipline which is the most beautiful feature in 
the art of war. “ The oflicers of the army,*’ observed his lord- 
ship, “ may depend upon it, that the enemy to whom they are 
opposed are not less prudent than they are powerful. Not- 
withstanding what has been printed in gazettes and news- 
papers, we have never seen small bodies, unsupported, opposed 
to large ; nor has the experience of any officer realized the 
stories, which all have read, of whole armies being driven by 
a liandful of light infantry or dragoons.** 

In the midst of circumstances personally distressing, and 
calling for tlie immediate exercise of that moral courage which 
few men ever possessed to an equal extent, Lord Wellington 
suspended his political duties for a while, to pay a just tribute 
to bravery and friendship. The son of the gallant Cameron 
had received his death-wound, and Wellington thought that 
it might be some alleviation of the father’s anguish if the 
painful intelligence were communicated by him ; and never 
w ere the gentle qualities of his nature more beautifully depicted 
than by some feeling passages in his letter of condolence to 
the ■ bereaved parent. “ You will always,*’ wrote his lordship, 
“ regret and lament your son’s loss, 1 am convinced ; but I hope 
you will derive some consolation from the reflection that he 
fell in the performance of his duty, at the head of your brave 
regiment, loved and respected by all that knew him, in 
an action, in which, if possible, the British troops surpassed 
everything they had ever done before, and of which the result 
was most honourable to his majesty’s arms. At all events. 
Providence having deprived you of your sim, I cannot conceive 
a chain of circumstances more honourable and glorious than 
those under which he lost his life in the cause of his country. 
Believe me, however, that although I am fully alive to all those 
honourable circumstances attending his death, I most sincerely 
condole with you upon your loss ” 

When the exultation caused by the escape of Brenier and 
bis chosen band bad subsided. Lord Wellington visited 
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Almeida, took a calm review of the extent of the mischief 
done to that fortress, and made an estimate of the difficulties 
that would attend its restoration. He found, to his great satis- 
faction, that the destruction was by no means as complete as 
the governor bad intended. All the outworks were entire and 
uninjured, excepting that in front of the gateway, the counter- 
scarp was uninjured, the exterior revoteinent of the rampart 
unmoved, and the rampart itself so little harmed, that when 
his lordship, accompanied by his staff, walked upon it, it was 
not perceived that the interior revetement had been blown 
away; three-fourths of the exterior revetement remained 
whole, and when it was blown up the foundation remained 
undisturbed. The mines had been opened on a level with the 
tenepUdne of the fort, and carried thence along the exterior 
revetement, which being the least line of resistance was blown 
away, while the rampart itself stood firm, and the guns 
generally remained still in their embrasures. I'he place con- 
tained much ordnance, a large accumulation of shot, and 
better carriages than the allies left in it originally. Hy a 
small expenditure of labour, the rubbish might be cleared out 
of the ditch, the eartli of the rampart scarped down where 
the revetement had been blown away, and then, by stockading 
it at top and bottom, the place would he rendered secure against 
a coup de mahu after which government might repair it at 
their leisure. This very favourable report of the state of the 
fortress was forwarded to the regency with an urgent request, in 
fact a remonstran(!e, calling on them to repair the dila])idations 
within one fortnight from the date of Lord Wellington’s notice, 
or that he w^ould withdraw the allied troops from the place, 
having first blown up the remains of the works. 

The army of Portugal had fled over the border, the boasts 
of Massena were almost forgotten, but the check wliich the 
glory of France received at the Lines of Torres V'^edras, the 
discomfiture of the enemy at Rusaco, and the violent struggle 
at Fuentes d’Honor, in which the enemy fought most inveter- 
ately to recover the pedestal from which he had been dethroned, 
and which ended in his being flung hack with a violent shock 
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upon the Spanish border, began to make a sensible impression 
upon all Europe. 

Massena was defeated^ and driven from Portugal, and by 
an army composed of discordant materials, and very inferior 
in numbers to his own. This achievement was Wellington's 
alone, not aided by the British cabinet, and supported warmly 
by the generals in his service, but notwithstanding the coldness 
of the cabinet, the calumnies, outcries, and wickedness of the 
opposition, and against the judgment of every general officer 
in the service, part of whom had skulked home upon pretence 
of business or indisposition, while those that remained in the 
field pressed daily upon the commandcr-iii-chief, the advisa- 
bility of embarking the army, and of returning to England. But 
Wellington showed himself tupial to the occasion : when the 
Portuguese government relaxed, he threatened an immediate 
embarkation of the British : when the British minister pressed 
him, he promised, and he invariably performed his promise, 
such a victory as w'ould secure their places to his coadjutors 
and himself ; when his officers hinted the inutility of the con- 
test, he talked of duty, and the advantage of possessing facul- 
ties exactly fitted to the nature and extent of those duties that 
devolved upon each individual. 

His untlinching firmness and uninterrupted series of suc- 
cesses now took hold upon the judgment of the English ])eoplc ; 
and as popular men. retain their popularity precisely so long 
as they represent and run with the popular opinions of the 
day, whhout any reference to their private views, the ])opular 
orator in the House of Commons at this pciiod, Samuel 
Whitbread, felt himself called upon to turn with the flowing 
tide; and, after the manner of l^arl Circy, he made a ])ublic 
atonement at the altar of his injured country, for the calumnies 
against Lord Wellington, to which he had lent himself for 
years, and which, had he been so unlucky as to have per- 
suaded the country that his opinions possessed intrinsic worth, 
must have produced national ruin as their consequence. Mr. 
Whitbread, warned by the voice of conscience, now addressed a 
letter of atonement to Lord Wellington, confessing his guilt, and 
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begging forgiveness, Lord Wellington despised his heartless 
enmity, and left him to his best accuser, his conscience, but, 
for the sake of his country, be welcomed those signs of return- 
ing vigorous health to the morbid body of the opposition, and 
thus replied to Mr. Whitbread’s letter, “My dear Sir — I was 
most highly gratified by your letter of the twenty-ninth of 
April, which 1 received last night : and I beg leave to return 
my thanks for the mode in which you have taken the trouble 
of informing me of the favourable change of your opinion 
respecting affairs in this country. 

“ I acknowledge that I was much concerned to find, that per- 
sons for whom 1 entertained the highest respect, and whose 
opinions were likely to have great weight in England, and 
throughout Europe, had derived erroneous opinions, as I thought, 
respecting affairs in this country : and I prized their judg- 
ments so highly, at the same time that 1 was certain of the 
error of the opinion which they had delivered, that I was 
induced to attribute their conduct to the excess of the spirit 
of party. I assure you, that, highly as I am gratified and 
flattered by the approbation of (Earl Grey, most probably) 
and yourself and others, that which gives me most pleasure, 
in the account which I received last night from England, is to 
be convinced that such men could not be unjust towards an 
officer in the service of the country abroad ; and that the 
opinions wdiich they bad delivered, however unfavourable to 
him, were the real dictates of their judgments, upon a fair view 
of all the circumstances that had come to their knowledge, 
1 o the gratification arising from this conviction, to one who 
appears destined to pass his life in the harness, you have 
added that which I received from your obliging letter : and I 
assure you I am very sensible of the kindness towards me, 
which induced you to write to me. — Wellington. Elvas tw'cnty- 
third, May 1811.” 

While the Duke of Ragusa, strengthened by the addition 
of the garrison of Almeida, retired towards Salamanca, Lord 
Wellington, leaving the first, fifth, and sixth light divisions 
under Spencer, on the Azava, and detaching anotlier force 
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upon Badajos, prepared to move to the south. Hearing 
the portentous news that Soult, once again in arms, had 
laid aside the defensive, and was now in full strength prowl- 
ing around Estremadura, seeking whom he might destro)', 
Wellington sent forward the terror of his name, which before 
had paralyzed the marshal’s arms, and Soult, perfectly com- 
preliending its value, resolved on attacking the legion while it 
lacked the charm of Cicsar’s presence ; and before Wellington 
could reach Beresford’s force, a bloody battle was fought, 
and a victory dearly purchased. A memorandum had been 
submitted to the Spanish generals, suggesting the most pru- 
dent measures of co-operation, and treating those rude cava- 
liers with all the ceremony due to disciplined and regular 
soldiers ; but these morose and self-sufTicient persons paused 
to reflect upon the best mode of consulting their dignity, and 
Latour-Maubourg meanwhile fdled his magazines to overflow- 
ing, and would have proceeded to waste, but for the extraor- 
dinary courage, activity, and ability of Colonel Colborne, (Lord 
Seaton,) ‘‘who, with a brigade of the second division, two 
Spanish guns, and two squadrons of cavalry, curbed the 
Frencli inroads, and raised the confidence of the people. 
Colborne, a man of singular talent for war, by rapid marches 
and sudden changes of direction, in concert with Villamur, 
created great confusion amongst the enemy’s parties.” He 
intercepted convoys, drove the foragers out of Euente Ovejuna, 
and several other border-towns, and imposed upon Maubourg 
so completely, that the latter thouglit a large force must be in 
the vicinity, and, in consequence, evacuated Guadalcanal; while 
Colborne was riding up to each baronial castle, and, like a 
knight-errant summoning the holders to surrender to his royal 
master, the Spanish chiefs were enabled to decide upon Lord 
Wellington’s memorandum, to the contents of which all now 
professed their readiness to accede. 

Badajos was fully invested on the fifth of May, and this, 
the first important siege undertaken by the English in this 
war, commenced with means such as would have reflected dis- 
credit upon the most imbecile government in Europe : With- 
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out a corps of sappers and miners, without a^single private who 
knew how to carry on an approach under lire, the British were 
compelled to attack fortresses defended by the most warlike, 
practised, and scientific troops of the age : the best officers and 
the finest soldiers were obliged to sacrifice themselves in a 
lamentable manner, to compensate for the negligence and 
incapacity of a government, always ready to plunge the nation 
into a war, without the slightest care of what was necessary 
to obtain success. Hie sieges carried on by the British in 
Spain w^e a succession of butcheries, because the commonest 
resources of their art were denied to the engineers.’’* Long 
and laborious efforts, directed by able engineers, ended in the 
construction of one small battery mounting five guns, upon 
San. Christoval; but the besieged made a desperate sally, slew 
numbers of the besiegers, and disabled four out of the five 
guns. A second battery was constructed against the bridge- 
head, but this was (juickly overmatched and silenced ; and 
intelligence of Soult’s army being in motion, determined 
Marshal Beresford upon giving him a meeting at a distance 
from Badajos, and in fact the ground on which he had been 
previously ordered to contend with Soult was Albuera. 

On the tenth. Marshal Soult marched from Seville, with 
thirty guns and sixteen thousand men ; he was joined in his 
progress by Marasin and Latour-Maubourg, with above five 
thousand more. When within thirty miles of Badajos, he 
caused his heaviest guns' to fire mlvos during the night, in 
expectation of the sounds reaching the garrison, and pro- 
claiming the approach of relief; but this plan failed totally, 
and the enemy entered Santa Marta on the fifteenth, without 
having experienced any interruption, or having accomplished 
any achievement On the night of the twelfth, Marshal 
Beresford raised the siege, contrary to the entreaties of his 
engineers; and, on the thirteenth he held a conference with 
the Spanish generals. At this solemn council the advice of 
Wellington was the only guide ; in conformity with its tenor, 
all agreed that Albuera was to be the place whose name was 

* N«IMer’5 llit^tury of the IViiinsiihir War. 
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to be rendered famous in story; and, to lull all jealousies 
between Blake and Castanos, the supreme command was 
vested in Marshal Bcresford. The allied army was formed in 
two lines, on the front of a hill that rose with a gradual 
ascent from Albuera, and covered the road to Badajos and 
Albuera. At the rear of Beresford's position was the Aroya 
Val de Seville, and in front flowed the Albuera river, fordable 
in many places, and crossed by a bridge near to the village. 
Beresford had calculated with too much certainty upon the 
mode in which the enemy would attack; and, under this 
false view, looking on the Valverde-hill as the key oftiis posi- 
tion, placed Blake with the Spaniards on his right, and the 
British wherever the greatest physical force seemed likely to be 
required. Major-General Stewart’s corps continued the line 
to the left, which was closed on the extreme left by Hamilton’s 
division. The second line of the Spanish and Portuguese army 
consisted of a brigade of Hamilton’s corps, and a body of troops 
under General Cole. The right of this line for some time had 
no existence but in the plan of Marshal Bcresford; for not 
a soldier took up his position there. Blake had been requested 
by the marshal to occupy that honourable ground, and he pro- 
mised that he would be on the position with his corps by noon 
at the latest; but he did not take his place before eleven 
o’clock on the night of the fifteenth. Soult now examined 
carefully Beresford’s position ; and, perceiving a hiatus in one 
part of his line, and being fully aware of the motley character 
of the army, and not liaving the terror of Wellington’s name 
to contend with, he resolved on attacking the allies in their 
weakest ])oints on the following morning. One result of 
Soult’s rcconnoissance was, that he discovered a hill which 
completely commanded the allies’ line of battle, and which 
Beresford had neglected to occupy. With a knowledge of his 
art, in which none of his countrymen were his equals, and a 
boldness which he had brought with him a/) initio into his 
profession, during the night he marched silently up to this 
eminence a body of fifteen thousand men, accompanied by 
forty pieces of heavy artillery; and this immense force w'as 
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thus placed within a few minutes' march of the allies' right 
wing, without the excitation of the least alarm amongst them 
for their safety, or the least suspicion of what would be most 
probably Soult’s plan of attack. 

The arrival of Cole and Blake during the night strength- 
ened the ranks of the allies ; but Soult did not appear to 
consider his adversaries as opponents worthy of so great a 
nation as that which he there represented, and any accession 
of Spaniards, particularly, did not seem to attract his atten- 
tion. The battle commenced by the advance of Godinot’s 
corps upon the bridge of Albuera; he was supported by ten 
guns, and followed by Werle with the reserve. The battery 
established at the bridge raked Godinot’s columns; and, as 
l)is attack was but a feint, he fell back rather more speedily 
than Beresford had expected. It was now plain that the battle 
was to be fought in some other part of the field — his right, 
most probably ; and the marshal immediately sent orders to 
Blake to form a new front at right angles with his former, and 
to Cole's division to form obliquely to the rear of the right. 
Spanish pomposity kept so tenacious a hold of Blake’s intel- 
lects, that he never made the least change in his front until 
Beresford came in person, on one side, and Soult’s veterans 
began to appear on the other, within a few hundred yards of 
his position. The misconduct of the Spaniards had nearly 
led to the total destruction of the British on tw'o or three 
serious occasions; and Lord Wellington generally placed these 
‘‘ necessary evils’' where they could neither betray nor escape. 
In this instance they created the utmost confusion ; and the 
enemy would have been in the midst of our line before it was 
perfectly formed, had not Marshal Beresford, with wonderful 
presence of mind, assumed the command of the Spaniards, 
and wheeled them all into line according to the new front. 

The plan of the enemy's attack was now fully developed, 
for the fifth corps was actually ascending the hill at nine 
o’clock; Godinot was keeping Alten's brigade employed at 
the bridge of Albuera ; and Werle, obviously in obedience to 
previous instructions, leaving a small support with Godinot’s 
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corps, countermarched with the remainder, and with the greatest 
expedition joined the fifth corps in their attack upon the allies’ 
right. Similar orders appeared to have been given to the light 
cavaJry in Godinot's division, for they galloped off almost 
simultaneously with WerJe’s movement, and, passing beyond 
the rear of the fifth corps, proceeded until they came in 
front of Lumley’s horse, where they halted suddenly, and took 
up a position immediately adjoining that of Latour-Mau- 
bourg 8 cavalry. Beresford s line was still in confusion when 
the French burst in upon him, nor could the personal exertions 
of that brave soldier, and the influence of his noble example, 
succeed in animating the Spaniards ; he could not push forward 
the first Spanish division so as to bring up the second into a 
position convenient for its support ; and, while he was in the 
act of reducing these obstinate people into order, the French 
cannon from the adjacent hill began to ])lay amongst them, 
the French infantry, advancing close to their position, poured 
in volleys of musketry with fatal effect, and the enemy’s 
cavalry outflanking their front, sabred them as they gave way 
under a rolling fire of grape and musketry. At this crisis in 
the battle, Major-General W. Stewart, with Colborne’s brigade, 
was brought up to support the Spaniards, and reached the 
foot of the hill at a moment that was fraught with the 
greatest peril : without consideration or delay, Stewart dashed 
up the hill in columns of companies, and, finding that one of 
the closest fires that ever issued from a column of infantry did 
not stir the enemy from their vantage-ground, he ordered a 
charge with bayonets : while in the act of charging, a body of 
Polish lancers, which a heavy storm of rain, the smoke of the 
firing, and the nature of the ground had concealed, turned 
Stewart’s flank. Even when they were perceived by the bri- 
gade, mistaking them for Spanish cavalry, they did not fire on 
them, but suffered them to accomplish their intended manoeuvre. 
The consequence of this unexpected attack on the rear was, 
that the brigade was unfortunately broken, and suffered im- 
mensely. A gust of wind succeeded the fall of rain, and cleared 
the smoke away so much, that Lumley saw the lancers riding 
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about, and cutting down the stragglers from the broken lines. 
Detaching a strong party of horse in pursuit of them, be 
retaliated with a dreadful vengeance, numbers of the Poles 
being hewn down, and the remainder driven off the ground, 
fn the tumult, a Polish Inncer fell upon Bercsford, but the 
marshal, a man of great strengtii, putting his lance aside, cast 
him from his saddle.” The thirty-lirst regiment being the left 
of the brigade, and not having deployed, alone escaped this 
fatal charge, and firmly kept its ground until the arrival of 
the third brigade under Major-General Houghton, when the 
weather becoming clearer, the allies fairly, and in the broad light 
of day, front to front, attacked the enemy, and revenged their 
comrades in a frightful manner, the carnage amongst the enemy 
exciting the utmost alarm in the mind of their commander- 
in-chief. This decided check sufficiently convinced Soult, that 
although his plan of attack was most ingenious, the courage 
of the English was of such an indomitable character, that 
they were not to be subdued by the same means and manmu- 
vres that had so easily reduced the continent of Europe. 

The French infantry, stunned by the violence of lloughtoirs 
musketry and Dickson's artillery, which kept up such an 
unremitting fire, fell back a little, staggered in their move- 
ment, and appeared uncertain as to retreat or advanc.e, but soon 
their gallant officer cheering them to the attack, the struggle 
was renewed. The French fought in close column, by which 
much of their efficiency was restricted ; the English, according 
to the VVellingtonian tactics, alw^ays in line : the British officers 
were conscious of the advantage of this method, and never was 
it more obvious than in this desperate conflict. The enemy 
endeavoured to open their ranks, but the English plied them 
so rapidly with grape, canister, and musket-balls, that every 
attempt ended in confusion. “ It was an incessant fire, very 
often at the distance of twenty paces, only interrupted at inter- 
vals, on the part of the British, by partial charges of the bayo- 
net. The French, treble their number, fought in their best 
manner, and made incredible efforts, but in vain ; nothing could 
shake or overcome the troops that were opposed to them ; and 
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this period of the battle was fruitful beyond all former example 
in traits of devoted heroism, and contempt of death.** The 
fight continued fierce and furious t the English, although 
pressed by the weight of such superior numbers, and raked 
by Ruty*8 artillery at only half-range, would not yield an inch 
of ground, and in this furious onslaught Stewart was wounded 
twice, Colonel Duckworth was slain, and Houghton, in the act of 
cheering on his brigade to the charge, fell pierced with wounds; 
of the fifty-seventh regiment alone, Colonel Inglis, twenty-two 
officers, and four hundred rank and file had fallen ; still no 
abatement of fury appeared on either side. It was imagined 
that Bercsfovd now wavered, and hesitated between continu- 
ance or retreat; his ammunition was just exhausted, the best 
part of his brave countrymen slain, the fire of his troops obvi- 
ously slackened, and six of his heavy guns captured. Whether 
he wavered, or beheld with inexpressible anguish his brave 
countrymen falling in hundreds before an enemy of countless 
numbers, he never issued such an order, nor shrunk one moment 
from that part of the field where the fight was most furious, 
and the danger greatest; but while doubt seemed to dwell 
upon his tongue, Colonel (Sir Henry) Hardinge, with the most 
extraordinary presence of mind, coolly assumed a supreme 
authority, and, riding up to General Cole, as if with orders from 
the commander-in-chief, desired him to advance ; then passing 
on to Abercrombie, who w^as in command of a brigade of 
the second division, repeated the order, and waited until he 
saw both reinforcements engaged stiffly with the enemy. 

This assumption of supremacy at such a crisis loft Beresford 
no choice ; Hardinge cast the lots for him ; and, however, the 
game might end, he must be content to submit to the respon- 
sibility. At this moment VVerle’s reserves were coming rapidly 
up, passing over heaps of carcasses, and Houghton’s brigade 
was obviously sinking with exhaustion, but the arrival . of 
reinforcements in a moment changed the prospects of both sides. 
The gallantry and prudence of Cole, Arbuthnot, and Aber- 
crombie soon rectified the mischiefs which had befallen the 
allies, by recovering the guns, driving off the Polish lancers, 
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and marching their men in the most beautiful order to the 
right of Houghton’s brigade : the French did withstand the 
violence of the shock for some time, but the close compact 
manner in which the British reserves now advanced, in one 
solid body with concentrated ])owers, like a mass that was 
assailed and pushed forward by some land-flood, ready to 
smother and bury every obstacle that vainly or unfortu- 
nately opposed its progress; or as some engine, such as science 
in modern times could construct, with power almost incalcul- 
able by its makers, and that often destroys its authors and all 
obstacles that oppose its ungoverned fury. The reserves 
advanced, trampled down, bayoneted, and fired, at a few 
feet distance only, into the dense columns of the French, who, 
no longer able to resist the physical strength of Englishmen, 
fell back, wheeled round, and fled in the utmost coiifiision 
down the hill, followed by the desperate men whom they had so 
vainly encountered, until their officers considered farther pur- 
suit unsafe and imprudent. The following impassioned descrip- 
tion of this memorable moment in the battle of Albucra, occurs 
in Colonel Napier’s history. “ Such a gallant line, issuing from 
the midst of the smoke, and rapidly separating itself from tlie 
confused and broken inulritudc, startled the enemy’s lieavy 
masses, which were increasing and pressing onward, as to an 
assured victory ; they wavered, hesitated, and then, vomiting 
forth a storm of fire, hastily endeavoured to enlarge their front, 
while a fearful discharge of grape from all their artillery 
whistled through the British ranks. Myers was killed ; Cole 
and the three colonels, Ellis, Blakeney, and Hawkshawe, fell 
wounded ; and the fusileer battalions, struck by the iron tem- 
pest, reeled and staggered like sinking ships. Suddenly 
and sternly recovering, they closed on their terrible enemies, 
and then w^as seen with what a strength and majesty the 
British soldiers fight. In vain did Soult, by voice and gesture, 
animate his Frenchmen; in vain did the hardiest veterans, 
extricating themselves from the crowded columns, sacrifice 
their lives, to gain time for the mass to o})cn out on such a 
fair field ; in vain did the mass itself bear up, and, fiercely 
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striving, fire indiscriminately upon friends and foes ; while the 
horsemen, hovering on the Hank, threatened to charge the 
advancing line. Nothing could stop that astonishing infantry. 
No sudden burst of undisciplined valour, no nervous enthu- 
binsin, weakened the stability of order ; their flashing eyes 
were bent on the dark columns in their front; their measured 
tread shook the ground ; their dreadful volleys swept away 
the head of every formation ; their deafening shouts over- 
powered the dissonant cries that broke from all })arts of the 
tumultuous crowd, as foot by foot, and with a horrid carnage, it 
was driven hy the incessant vigour of the attack to the farthest 
edge of the hill. lu vain did the French reserves, joining with 
the struggling multitude, endeavour to sustain the fight ; their 
efforts only imu’cased the irremediablo cionfusion, and the 
mighty mass giving way like a loosened cliff, went headlong 
<lowii the ascent The rain flowed afiiu* in streams dis- 
coloured with blood, and fifteen hiiiKired unwouuded men, 
the remnant of six thousand uncon(|Lierablo Dritish soldiers, 
stood triumphaiU on the fatal hill.” 

During this tremendous struggle, in which the fusileers so 
nobly distinguished themselves, Latour-Mauhourg being very 
roughly treated by the horse-artillery, retired slowly and 
sullenly before Harvey’s brigade and Lumley’s horse, and hy 
the al)lo inanceuvering of the latter oflieer his endeavours 
Vi ore entirely foiled. 'Fhe fortune of the day had coinjdetely 
changed, and Marshal lleresfortl, who watched every operation 
with the most intense anxiety, saw the tide of French success 
ebbing fast, and immediately directed DIake's first line to 
move upon the village of Alhuora, and release the (Germans 
and Portuguese from llieir position : hy this manceuvre ten 
thousand fresh and faithful men being ])la(*edat his disposal, he 
seconded the determined efforts of the fusileers, who were now 
also aided by the Spanish division under llallasteros, Espana, 
and Za3’as. 711 is force was too jiowerful an accession ; the 
enemy, taking advantage of a continuous fire from Duty’s 
guns on the summit of the hill, under their cover effected a 
retreat, leaving the best and bravest of Soult’s army on the 
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blood-stained hill. of Albuera. The British retained no tro- 
phics ; they could but point to the heaps of shin, and say — 
there was the meJanchoIy memorial of their victory: the French 
carried off five hundred prisoners, and several stand of 
colours. 

* “ At tho b.ittio of Albuorn, on the sevcnti'ontli of Mjjv, 1811, the ibini 
n'giinent offbol, or Ibiils, was siirroinulod by a liirj'c IWro of Iwoncli and 
Polish ravalry. Kiisiij^n Tlioinas, who oairioil tho Cdlunr, w.i-. 

shot (lead in the rominciKTnioiit of the* battli*, and the* coloiiis cnptmvd. 'Hie 
king’s colour was carried liy Lieutenant Matlhew Liithaui. He was atlaeUed 
by several French Inissms, oiu; of whom, seizing the llag-stalf, and rising in his 
stirrup, aimed a stroke at llu’lu'ad of thegullani Latinun, which fulled in cutting 
him dow'U, but whleli sadly mutilated him, severing one side of tlic laee and 
nose; he still struggled with the dragoon, and exelaimed, “ I will surrender it 
otdy w'itli my life." A second salm‘-stroke severed his left arm and hand, in 
wiiiol) he held the stall’, from his body. The f-rave fellow then seized the stall 
with his right hand, throw ing away his KW(»rd, und continuing to ^lrtij;g]e with 
his opponents, iioav increased in imiidii r ; when, ultiniutidy thrown down, 
trampled upon, and pierced by the Np< ars of tin. P(»bMt lancers, his last ( ifort 
was to tear the thig from the staif, as he lay prostnite, and to thrust it jairtly 
into the hl•ea.^t of his jaeket. The number of Lutliaui's adver-aries iu![!eded 
their etforta to destroy him, and l!ie dragi'oiis w’(‘re ultimati ly driven oil' hylln; 
seventh fiisih>ers and forty-eigbith re.giment, wliieli came up to suppoit tlm 
Hidfs. 'Jhc greater ]»a It of the latter corps were m.ule pi isoners, and sent to 
the rear. Ijatham w'as tinned over hy a stddier of the seventh fusileers, and 
the colour which he had tliuspirsciNed found under him. He was left on tlie 
field, supposed to have been kilh d, am! the llag was sent on the evening fol- 
lowing the battle to the liead-fpiarters of the IhilP^, with a stuti'nu'nt of tin; 
manner of its recovery. T.atham’s vroimds weu- not mortal; in two hours after 
W'ardst he eiawled on his hand and knees towards the river Alhuera, and was 
found by some of the orderlies of the army attempting to ilake his thirst in the 
stream ; being carried into the eonvtnt, liis wound.s were dresMa], tlie stumj» 
of liis arm amputated, and lie nllimately reeo\eied. He immediately received 
his company in the “ (hinadian Feiieildc Infantry,” and an o]»j)oitnnity oilering 
itself soon after, of an exchange into tlie eoi jas I-is gallantry had .••'o higlily 
distinguished, heiemaincd with the comrades by wliuin he was so highly lovtal 
and e.steemed. The otlirers of the lluil's entered into a suhs(ii])tion to pureliuse 
a gold medal for Latham, ^ \alue one hundred guineas,) on whieli Iiis gallant 
action was represented in liigb relief, and to wliicli the sentiment he had 
uttered, as stated ahove, served a.s a motto. The permission ol the sovereign 
W'as applied for, through the eoiimiander-in-cbief, and otiicially granted, that 
Captain Ijatham should w’car the medal presented by his coinradi s in amis, 
Kusjicnded Vy a scarlet ribbon, edged with hvdf.athis breast ; w hich lie evi r filler 
continued to do, Ca])taiii Latham, on his recovery irom his wounds, joined the 
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The enemy was pursued by the allies to la considerable dis- 
tance, and ns far as Marshal Jleresford thought it prudent, con- 
sidering their immense superiority of cavalry : the allies were 
content, when they saw the main body of the enemy driven 
across the Albuera, and their troops totally withdrawn from the 
village, where they had been seriously handled by Alten; and 
by three o’clock in the afternoon the battle was over, and all 
tiring had ceased. On the following morning both armies 
were seen in the positions wliich they occupied in the after- 
noon of the seventeenth, and the allies therefore expected a 
renewal of the conflict ; lleresford, however, had been rein- 
forced by the third brigade of the fourth division, under 
General Kemmis, which arrived from Christoval by way of 
Jerumcaha; andSoult, who had lost too many men to test British 
valour a second time without fresh succours, commenced his 
retreat on the eighteenth, and passing through Solano to 
Almendralejos, he set about fortifying several strong places in 
Estremadura,who on the twenty-third he fixed his head-quarters 
at Llerena, placing his cavalry at Dsagre : he entertained no 
apprehension of Beresford, or the force under his command, 
but he cautiously withdrew out of Wellington’s reach, who he 
knew would pursue him with unremitting vigour, to prevent 
his receiving reinforcements, and to destroy his power of reliev- 
ing Badajos. He now looked anxiously towards Andalusia for 
support, and with no less agitation towards the next position 
which Wellington might select When the enemy's retreat 


keoouil b.iUiilion of iln- Iniir>, whioh mis sUitioiifd at lirightou in ISti, iind 
was pivscuti’d to tiii* I’niitv Ivogfur hy liis coIoik']. W Iumi l^athiiiirs luTidr 
action wsis to hiiiu llio jiriiirc, after cvpii in 'strong terms his admi- 

ration of Ilia valour, ob.-crvvd, ** tluittlu* luulilation wltieli J.atham had Uiidor- 
gone admitted of allcviati<;n ; that he had latterly heard of many t-ast^.s iinvhich 
a celebrated surgeon ifi JiOiidon, C'arpue, fiml sueeceded in ri'|itiiririg the most 
frightful inutiliitions of the fare.” lie added, “ If Captain l.atluiin should feel 
disposed to avail himself of Mr. Carpue’s aid, I shall bi^ proud to be allowed to 
defray the entire expense of the operation and eure.” Latham assented to this 
kind proposition ; the operation was performed in the .'■'ummer of 181.5, by 
C'arpue, assisted by the .«iirge<»n of the Ihiffs, (Mr. Anderson) and it was 
attended with tlie mo.'-t peifeet success. " — J-'rom the(/ftited iycrvicc Gazette^ 
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was distinctly ascertained, Beresford directed General Hamil- 
ton to make a show of reinvesting Badajos on the left bank, 
and Lord Wellington arriving on the field of battle the same 
day, directed the complete investment of Badajos on the right 
bank of the river, besides a cautious pursuit of the flying enemy, 
and then returned to Elvas. The victory of Albuera was dearly 
purchased, and probably never should have been fought. 
Soult protested that it was the most desperate conflict he had 
over witnessed in his sanguinary road to the dukedom of 
Dalmatia : after the battle, the different rivulets were literally 
red with blood, the moans of the dying rang round the hills, 
and excited the most chilling feelings in those who heard them, 
without ability to afford relief ; and during the night the rain 
continued to fall in torrents upon the whole district around 
Albuera, rendering the condition of tlie wounded, who lay 
weltering in their blood in the open air, still more pitiable and 
unfortunate. Several liundred French, who were too severely 
wounded to bear removal, were left to English generosity. 
Soult could not have hoped for mercy for his poor soldiers from 
Spanish men, for he understood the character of that people 
too well ; and (jleneral Blake, in fact, liad refused to give any 
assistance to the wounded English, stating, that such was an 
unusual and irregular request : he considered his own medical 
staff not then adequate to the wants of the wounded Spaniards 
— each army must look to their own sick and w ounded. — The 
total loss of the allies in tliis sanguinary struggle exceeded 
six thousand men, of whom two thousand w’cre Spaniards, 
four hundred Portuguese, and one hundred and tw enty German 
light infantry ; seven ihousaiul English entered the field of 
battle, of the-se nearly one half found tlieir graves. The 
Spaniards may have evinced some bravery, for they are always 
eager for battle, but always the first to run aw'ay ; at Albuera 
their usefulness was much diminished by the niorosencss of their 
leader. No matter what political value may be attached to the 
fight of Albuera, it w^as a victory, and over Marshal Soult at 
the head of a fine, well-disciplined army, of which nine tliousand 
five hundred were laid dead upon the field. It was a victory, 
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in winning which, perhaps more examples of personal intre- 
pidity occurred, than arc recorded in the annals of an hundred 
battles. Two British brigades, caeh mustering fourteen hun- 
dred bayonets, advanced to the fight under Myers find Hough- 
ton, and in each of these one thousand men fell. 

Sir W. Beresford, in the fulness of a just and thankful heart, 
related the individual gallantry of his officers at considerable 
length. “ tt is impossible,” he writes, “ to enumerate every 
instance of discipline and valour shown on this severely con- 
tested day ; but there never were troops tl)at more valiantly 
or more gloriously maintained the honour of their respective 
countries; every individual most nobly did his duty, which is 
well proved by the great loss we have suffiored, though repuls- 
ing the enemy. 1 have groat pleasure in saying, that the 
behaviour of the Spaniards was most gallant and honourable ; 
and though, from the superior nimdier and weight of tlui 
enemy’s force, that part of tlu?ra that were in the position 
attacked were obliged to cede the ground, it was after a gal- 
lant resistance; and they (?ontinued in good order to support 
their allies.” General Williams received two wounds, but 
would not quit the field, and the marshal declared that praises 
could not exceed the meritorious services of Major-General 
Cole. The gallantry of Colonel (General Sir Harry) Inglis 
was an example to every soldier; and the services of the 
Portuguese were rendered equally valuable with those of the 
British troops, hy the courage, intrepidity, and steadiness of 
General (Sir Archibald) Campbell.” In Marshal Beresford’s 
despatch, the conduct of the S})aniards is eulogized, although 
it is fully ascertained that they were tardy and m»>rosc. ^llus 
may have been done through a well-cousidcrcd policy, to calm 
and concilitate such jealous allies, or po.ssibly it is attributable 
to the innate kindness of the marshal. I.ord Wellington for- 
warded Marshal Boresford’s account of the battle of Alhuorri, 
enclosed in a despatch from himself, approving in every point 
of the marshal’s conduct, but not entering into any details. 
It is confidently believed that T.ord Wellington regretted 
much that a battle had been fought, and still more that no 
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precaution had been taken to strengthen the right of the 
allies’ position by field-works. As to the uncjualified enco- 
miums bestowed upon the Spaniards in the public despatches, 
they are to be taken as ex-^officio documents, not meaning 
any thing precisely ; for Lord Wellington wrote, on an occa- 
sion immediately after, as follows : “ Bcrcsford tolls me that 
it would be a great point gained if Illake were to return 
to the regency, as lie is not very accoininodating, although 
he adhered strictly to the letter of everything I laid down for 
his guidance.” 
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CHAP. II, 


Loro wellikotok arrives at elvas, and views the vielh of battle— second siege 

OP BA0AJ08 RAISED RV MAUMOMT AND SOULT— WELLINGTON RETIRES GPON THE CAYA — 
THE FRENrn SIARSHALS SEPARATE — BLAKE SENT AGAINST SEVILLE— WELLINGTON 
MOVES TOWARDS THE TAGVS AND BLUCKADES CIGDAD RODRIGO— MARMONT ADVANCES T«) 
IT.S RKLIKP— COMBAT OP EL ISODON— GIKARD SDttPRlSKD AND DEFEATED »V HILL AT 
ARROYO MOLINOS— GALLANT DEFENCE OF TAIU FA -SIEOK AND CAPTURE OP CIUDAD 
RODRIGO — blare's A IIM Y SU IIKKN DKUS AT V A LKNCI A— SIEGE AND F A LL OP BADAJOS — 
MARMONT ADVANCES INTO PORTUGAL, BUT FALLS BACK UPON THE APPROACH OP WEL- 
LINGTON.— 181 1~ 12 


On the eighteenth of May, Lord Wellington reached Elvsis, 
and on the fourth day afterwards viewed the field of battle, 
whence Marshal Beresford had thus written, in his warm-hearted 
despatch giving a statement of the jiroceedings of that memor- 
able day, “It was observed that our dead, particularly the fifty- 
seventh regiment, were lying as they bad fought, in ranks, and 
every wound was in front/'* Lord Wellington, aecnstomed to 
look on death in all its forms, beheld these brave Britons laid 
on their bed of glory, and, having expressed the most marked 
regret for the fate of Myers, f he next rolled his martial 
glance over the recent field of slaughter, and promptly formed 
his opinion upon the genius and conduct of the brave man 
who commanded on that day. “ We had a very good position 
at Albuera, and I think should have gained a complete vic- 
tory in it, without any material loss, if the Spaniards could 

• Nam fere, quern qiiisque piigiiando locum eepiTiit, euni amissa animi 
corpore tegebat .” — Bellum Catilinariim. 

f Sir W. Myers was one of the most gallant officers, and, probably, the 
most intellectually distingui.shcd also amongst the officers who served in the 
war. hbitercd of Winchester college, he at once developed most (‘.\traordi- 
nary powers for the rapid and accurate acquisition of clas.sical knowledge. Dr. 
Goddard, the head of the college, observed his precocious talents, and gently 
tried to wean him from a love of military glory, whieh was rapidly expelling 
every other thought. The efforts of the amiable jirelate were vain, and 
Myers, the only son of Liciitenant-Ociicral Myers, soon obtained a commission 
f n the half-pay, for which in 180 <l when only sixteen years of age, he ex- 
changed into the seventh regiment. 
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have mana?uvred : but unfortunately they cannot.” But the 
English nation were now perfectly content, and placed the 
fullest confidence in their hero ; they knew that a victory could 
not be won over an army so disciplined as the French without 
the most skilful manoeuvring and the most devoted bravery : 
these things they had at one time overlooked, but now they could 
see nothing, hear of nothing, but the glory of our arms. 

On the seventh of June, Lord Liverpool called the attention 
of the house to the respect which was due to the friends and 
relatives of those who fell in their country’s service — a conso- 
lation that much alleviated their regret. An attention to this 
natural feeling w^as peculiarly applicable in the present in- 
stance, considering the nature of the conflict, the magnitude of 
the loss, and all the other circumstances of the affair. A 
remarkable feature in this action likewise called for particular 
observation. Though the severity of the action fell principally 
upon the British troops, yet it was a battle in which not only 
British, but Portuguese and Spaniards shared the dangers and 
glories of the day. Though the array was thus composed of 
three nations, yet we had seen a perfect cordiality amongst 
the officers, and a similar courage and perseverance in the 
troops. It was most gratifying, he thought, to contemplate the 
excellent conciuct of the allies. Every occasion tended still 
farther to show the good effects of that discipline which Sir 
W. Beresford had introduced and carried to so high a pitch 
among the Portuguese. After the battle of Busaco it was 
natural to say, that although in that strong position the Por- 
tuguese did their duty, yet when they should come to face an 
enemy in the field, they might not fulfil the expectations that 
many had formed of them. In this case they were peculiarly 
tried, and there was the authority of the general, and of many 
officers, for saying, that they manoeuvred in the face of the 
enemy’s fire in a manner equal to the British troops. Lord 
Tdverpool closed his too partial statement of Spanish co- 
operation by ])roposing a vote of thanks to Sir W. Beresford, 
which he meant to follow up by a similar tribute to the Spanish 
and Portuguese armies. — The Earl of Aberdeen approved of 

III. F 
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such well-merited rewards, but expressed surprise that iia 
similar notice had been taken of the battle of Fuentes 
d* Honor, an action which was distinguished by a most masterly 
manrouvre, and which he conceived fully entitled Lord Wel- 
lington to a vote of thanks from that house. Lord Moira 
cautioned ministers against using too much latitude in the 
bestowal of honours, as it might be turned to the dishonourable 
account of obtaining parliamentary approbation for expeditions 
of which the country had never approved. In this instance 
there was no room for apprehension. This was another 
victory which showed to the world that the gallant officers and 
soldiers of our army were the worthy comrades of those who, 
on every sea, had proclaimed our naval glories. 

Lord Mulgrave acknowledged that great and extraordinary 
services, when frequently repeated, became less striking. But 
there was nothing in the present proceeding that could pos- 
sibly have such an effect as that alluded to with respect to 
Lord Wellington, — 'Ihe Earl of JJarrowhy conceived that a 
feeling had been attriljuted to Lord Wellington l)y more than 
one of tiie noble speakers, which he confulently believed 
formed no part of his character, lie was convinced the liberal 
and cijJjglitened mind of Lord Wellington was superior to 
any consideration of tlie kind. His renown was too well 
eatabVished, not only in this eovmtvy, but lhroi\g\\o\it tlic world, 
to suffer him to harbour such a sentiment : but if any thing 
could add to his satisfaction, it would he to reflect that his 
great example was fcjliowed by a commander so near to him, 
that he had infused into British generals the noble spirit of 
emulation. The thanks of the house were accordingly voted to 
Sir W. Carr Beresford for his services at Albiiera. 

In the lower house, the chancellor of the exchequer declared, 
that Divine Providence had enabled liis majesty’s forces to 
achieve, in the short period which had elapsed of the present 
campaign, more signal and glorious successes than had been 
heretofore obtained in almost any space of a tedious and pro- 
tracted war. In short, such a tide and flood of victory flowed 
in our favour, that of our army it might be said, as of an army 
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of old, “ llostis nihil iiliud ost nisi perpctiia gloriap materia 
vestra).” I'he thanks were then granted without a dissentient 
voice. 

In these demonstrations of gratitude the city of London, 
perhaps, exceeded all other bodies : on the ninth of May, 1811, 
a common-council was held in the cltambcr of the Guildhall, 
when a series of congratulatory rcst)lutions was agreed to, an 
authentic copy of which wull he found in the note.* 

The thanks of both houses of parliament b(‘ing quickly for- 
warded to T-ord Wellington, he immediately replied to the Karl 
of Kldon and Mr. Ahlmtt, in letters of a similar character, of 
which the following is a copy. “‘To the Karl of Eldon i— 
I have had the honour of receiving your lordsinp's letter of the 
twenty-ninth of April, in which your lordship enclosed the reso- 
lutions of the house of lords of the twenty-sixth of April, express- 
ing the approbation of their lordships of the conduct of the army 
under my command, during the late camj)aign in Kortugal, which 
I have communicated according to 3'our lordslups’ desire, to the 
allied British and Kortugucse armies. 'I'lie approbation of the 

Smyth, Mayor — At. a ('ommon-(’.uimcil tjoldon in t,lio (’h.nulK;r of the GuiUl- 
jiall of the (^ity of f^ondori on Tlnirsday llie iiinlli day of May, ISII : 

J%e.solved — Thnt tho tJinnUs of (his (\niit he given (o JJ«*iitenant-(jeiiernI 
LonI ViseoiiDt Wellingfoii, for tin* eoiiMinnnate aln'lity, fortitinfe, and j»4Tse- 
vcninee disj>layed tiy Inin in Oie <*oinmaiid of the allied Uritisli aiul Portuguese 
forces, My whieM the kingdom of \*ortngii\ has tieen snei-essVnWy defended, and 
the most signal and lni])ovtaut si-rvii-es rendered to his king and country. 

Resolved — That the freedom <if this eity, with a sword of the value of two 
hmitircfl guineas, he pn'sentrd to l-ord Viscount WiOliugton, iii ti'stiniony <if 
the high sense which this eonrt tmtertains of liis great piihlie services. 

Resolved imaiiimously — That this 4*ourt doth gratefully acknowledge the 
eniiiunit and ineritt»rions s<*rviees uiiiftirnily performed by tin* geiiend oifuMMs, 
comiiiissioiied oilieers, iion-eonijnissiojie<l ollicers, and sohliers of the army 
under the command of Lieutenant-tn'iieral Lord Viscount Wellington, during 
the late arduous and memorable ojieratioiis in Portugal, by wliieh additioiuil 
lustre has be<‘n redeeted on the Britisli arms. 

Resolved unanimously — Tliat this court is truly sensible of, and doth 
acknowledge, the zeal, discipline, and bra\ery so eonspicnoiisly displayed by 
the general officers, commissioned officers, non-commissioned offii ers, and 
soldiers of the Portuguese army under the imnu'dinte coniinand of Field-marshal 
Sir William Bereshird, wliiidi have essentially eonrriluited to the successful 
result of the late military operations. —Wn«M)i’iioiin . 
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house of lords must be highly gratifying to the general 
officers and officers, by whose able assistance and support, and 
to the troops by whose good conduct, discipline, and bravery 
(under Providence) the service has been performed, which 
their lordships have been pleased to distinguish in this man- 
ner ; and 1 request yourself to convey to the house of lords 
the expression of my gratitude for the favour with which they 
have been pleased to view my endeavours to serve his majesty, 
and for the high honour tlieir lordships have conferred upon 
me. I likewise request your lordship to acee})t my acknow- 
ledgments for the handsome terms in which your lordship has 
conveyed to me the sentitnents of the house. — Wellington.’* 

Although his lordship was supported by the favourable 
opinion of the British parliament, he had strong reasons 
for complaining of the conduct of his Spanish and Por- 
tuguese allies, The Spanish generals were jealous of the 
supreme authority in the field being exercised by the English ; 
and although so much blood and treasure had been expended 
by England in the cause of Porhigal, the government of the 
latter country even neglected providing suitable accommoda- 
tions for such of our troo])s as hail been wounded in fighting 
their battles. We find bis lordship complaining, hi strong lan- 
guage, of this inhuman conduct, in a letter to our ambassador 
at Lisbon, written at Elvas, June the seventeenth. 

“ In the course of the last three months, the British army 
have had but few men less than seven thousand wounded in 
the service of Portugal, and the liardships and fatigues of the 
service and the season have occasioiu'd some sickness. 

“ 1 have frequently endeavoured to ]>re\ ail upon the Por- 
tuguese govenmioiit to .allow us to establish the British hos- 
pitals in the rope-walk at Belem, of which no use can at 
present, or indeed ought to he made; and I find that the 
convents, &c., which were used as hospitals at IJsbon by the 
British army heretofore, are now ajiplied to other jiurposes, 
and all ai^commodatioii of this description is now refused. 

“ I do me the favour to lay this hitter before 

the Portuguese goveruineiit, and to obtain for me a deeided 
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answer by return of post, whether they will or not supply any 
and what accommodation at Lisbon for the British soldiers 
wounded in fighting the battles of rortugal.” 

Ilis lordship concludes by stating, “ If I should find the 
government still disinclined to attend to rny requests upon 
this subject, I propose to send an officer express, to Knglaiid, 
to apprise his royal highness the prince-regent, and his minis- 
ters, of this extraordinary circumstance.’' 

On receipt of the intelligence tliat a victory had been 
obtained by the allied forces at Albuera, the British public 
entertained the hope that I.ord Wellington would endeavour 
to relieve C’adiz. But before this movement could be attempted 
witli safety, it was necessary to obtain possession of Badajos and 
Ciudad llodrigo, llis lordship, therefore, on the tweuly-liftli 
of May, took the command of the forces employed in besieging 
the fornujr place, and had it (dosely invested on the right bank 
of the Guadiaiia, as well as on the left, where the siege had 
been resinned some days earlier. 

'Fhe difficulties experienced by I^ord Wellington at tliis 
time were unusually great Being unable to obtain cither 
corn or specie from England, he was obliged to employ agents 
to purchase corn in Egypt and other plaices, in many instances 
with commissariat bills ; and, after reserving sufficient for his 
troops, he sold the surplus to obtain funds for the military 
chest The state of his artillery was also very unsatisfactory. 
Some of the guns obtained from Elvas were one hundred and 
fifty years old, and their calibre diil not correspond with the 
shot that w'as provided. No good battering-train existed in the 
l^nglish camp, and the cntrencliing tools were so had, that 
those captured from the enemy were eagerly sought after by 
the ougineevs. The Ereiich, on the contrary, had one hundred 
and fifty pieces of excellent artillery on tlie fortifications of 
Badajos; and the gairisoii, consisting of three thousand men, 
had two monllus’ supply of aminunition and i>rovisi()ns. 

Notwithstanding these unfavourable circumslancos, the 
l).ittenes vviu'(i oj)ened on the third of .lime, and on lln* sixth 
an inisLicccsul’ul attempt waj made to < arr\ luit San f ‘liristoval 
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Vj?\,0Tii(\. l\ic attempt was repeated on the ninth with the same 
want of SLiecosSf both forloni hopes being headed by Ensign 
Dyas of the fifty-first regiment ; and on ihe eleventh Lord 
Wellington raised the siege, after a loss to the besieging army 
of five hundred men killed or wounded, retiring from before 
Jladajos in good order with all his guns and stores. "Jliis 
abandonment was principally occasioned by his lordship’s 
having learned the enemy’s intention of concentrating their 
forces in Estramadura ; and in fact Soiilt reached Merida on 
the eighteenth, and o])ened a coinnuinication with Marmont, 
which led to the enemy’s advanced guard entering Badajos 
on the following day. 

On the seventeenth the ICnglish head-rpiarters were esta- 
blished at Klvas, and two or three tlays afterwards the army 
took up positions on the banks of the Caya, extending from the 
Ponte de Caya to Cainpo Mayor. Here Lor<l Wellington 
expected an attack from the combined I'nmch army amount- 
ing to seventy thousand men, imdudiug eight thousand cavalry; 
while the allied army consisted of only fifty-six thousand, of 
which less than four tliousand were cavalry, and although he 
wished to avoid a general action, he fell Ixuuul to risk one if 
necessary, as otherwise lie could not have provisioned Klvas, 
and put it into a completely defensible state. No attempt w^as, 
however, made by the French army to dislodge the allies from 
their position, and towards the end of June the enemy fputted 
tl:e vicinity of Ihulajos. 

General Blake with his Spanish army, wliich had withdrawn 
to Jerumeiiha on the raising of the siege of Badajos, advanced 
in the middle of .June, hy arrangement w ith J.ord Wellington, 
towards Seville, which was feebly garrisoned, for the purpose 
of destroying the magazines funned there for the French army 
that was blockading (.'adiz. In this, however, he failed, having 
been repulsed in an attack made on the »*10th on the castle of 
Niebla. This movement, which induced Soult to separate 
from Marmont and advance into Andalusia, did not fully satisfy 
I.ord Wellington, who seemed at that time to have been 
much disph*ascd with tlic want of discipline in the Spanish 
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niwieSf and the absence of energy in the Spanish government, 
lie observes, in his despatch to Lord Liverpool, “ I wish that 
1 could report to your lordship that some more beneficial ad- 
vantage had resulted from the colle(!tion of tlie enemy’s troops 
in Estramadura to raise the sie^m of Badajos, and bettor calcu- 
lated to reconcile the disappointment upon that occasion, but 
1 am apprehensive that till the Spanish j^overnment shall 

reform their military system till the officers shall be instructed 

and the troops disc'iplined —till regular resources shall bo found 
and faithfully applied to the support of their armies on an 
expedition — and till the armies shall be eejuippod as they ought 
for the service rccpiirod from them— -the history of every 
attempt on our part to alter the nature of the war on any 
general combined plan, will bo the same as the last. 'Fhe 
enemy will collect, to oppose us, a larger body of troops than 
the allied British and Portugiu^se army can bring into the field, 
and W'.'Il oblige us to take the defensive ; and they will experi- 
ence no danger or even inconvcnicmce from their weakness in 
all other parts of the Peninsula, in consecpumci? of their collect- 
ing th(‘ir whole fon'c to oppose us, l)Ocause the Spanish armies 
are neither discj[)lined, nor provided or equipped, in such a 
manner as that they can |)evform any operation, even of the 
most trifling nature, if there should be any oj)position on the 
part of the enemy.” 

Besides the weakness of the Spanish govenmumt, and the 
want of discipline in their armies, his lordship had to con- 
tend with the strong mutual antipathies of the S})aniards 
and Portuguese, which even j)reveiited the Spanish nuileteers 
from conveying food for the Portuguese army. He was also 
einl)aiTassed by the difficulty of disposing oi the French troops 
that had been captured — as well as by the w isli of many British 
officers to obtain leave of absence, on every cessation from 
active warfare. As a parfial consolafion uniler these discou- 
ragements, he found, from the newspajicr press, that the 
English ]uibVic highly appreciated his talents and services — 
and that votes of thanks continued to be ]:)asscd by very many 
public bodies in London, and other coiqioratc towns, to himself 
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and the Ihitish, army for the brilliant victories which they had 
ol)taino(l over the enemies of the liberties of Europe, 

Marinont having quitted the Guadiana to move on the 
Tagus, Lord Wellington decided upon jdacing his army on 
hol-h hanks of that river. On the twenty-first of July he moved 
from the (^aya, and on the thirty-first received the brevet rank 
of general in Spain and Portugal ; on the twelfth of August 
lie estaldished his head-quarters at i'liente Guinaldo, with 
tlic inieiition of recovering (Jiiidad llodrigo, for which purpose 
he had a train of battering-guns and mortars, that had lately 
reached Lisbon from England, conveyed in a secret manner to 
Cclerico. Supplies of provisions having, however, been intro- 
duced into Ciudad Rodrigo on the (ith of August, the intended 
siege was converted into a blockade. 

While occupied in the blockade, fox-hounds and harriers 
were introdueed into the English camp, and I-ord Wellington 
appointed regular days for his pack to throw ofl’, at previously 
appointed ])laccs, when a large field qf sportsmen generally 
attended : his lordship joined heartily in the chase, which he 
considered highly beneficial, as giving his officers an opportu- 
nity of becoming intimately acquainted with the country. 

More than six weeks had elapsed since a chain of posts 
had been established round Ciudad Rodrigo, when Marshal 
Marmont, whose corps having been increased, by a junction 
with that of Soult, to seventy-nine thousand men, escorted a 
large convoy of provisions into the fortress on the twenty-fourtii 
of September. 

Euente Guinaldo having been strengthened with some re- 
doubts, was now made the [)ivnt of the operations of the allied 
army, of which the third division, forming the centre, under 
General Picton, occupied the heights of 101 Rodon and Pastores, 
of which the latt('r was about three miles from Ciudad Rodrigo. 
On the morning oft he twenty-fifth, fourteen battalions of infan- 
try, between thirty and fviny squadrons of cavalry, and twelve 
guns under Montbnm, crossed the Agueda, and, advancing 
towards Guinaldo, turned the position of this division. Two 
weak English battalions, a brigade of Portuguese artillery, and 
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a few cavalry that were posted on the height in advance of 
El Bodon, which commands the road from Ciudad Rodrigo to 
Guinaldo, were fiercely attacked by Montbrini’s division. 'I'en 
squadrons of his cavalry advanced under a heavy and destruc- 
tive fire from the Portuguese artillery, and, after cutting down 
the artillery-men, captured the two guns. These, however, were 
not long retained, for Major Ridge with the second battalion 
of the fifth infantry retook them at the point of the bayonet. 
That battalion and the seventy-seventh regiment then retired 
across the plain in solid sejuares, in fact" of tlie I’reuch cavalry 
and horse-artillery, repulsing all tiio ficM-ce charge's of their 
assailants, and, continuing their retreat with perfect regularity, 
effected a junction with the eighty-third Pvitish, and nintli and 
twenty-first Portuguese regiments, and fidl back upon (hiinaldo. 
llie retreat of those two haltalions excited the liigiicst admi- 
ration, and Lord Wellington declared that he had never seen 
a more determined attack than was made by that formidable 
body of French horse, and repulsed by those two weak batta- 
lions. The total loss in this brilliant affair w'as only one 
hundred and sixty -four killed, woundtal, or missing. 

In consecpiencc of the light division under (ieneral Craufurd 
not having received orders in time to fall hack upon Fuonte 
(luinaldo, the head-quarters of tlie English army were detained 
there during tlie twenty-sixth, although the commander -iu- 
chief had decided on retiring to a better position on the 
banks of the Coa. Lord WellingioiVs situation w'as at this 
time very critical. lie had with him only Picton’s atid (Vde/s 
divisions, comprising fourteen thousand men; while ?>Iaiinoiit, 
with sixty thousand men, and one hundred and twenty cannon, 
w'as in front of his })osition. Marrnont, howt'ver, instead of 
attacking the allied army, spent the day in reviewing his troops 
almost within gun-shot of it — the hhiglish army being spectii- 
tors of their evolutions. A veteran Spanish general said to Lord 
Wellington, while these maiia'uvres were being performed, 
“ that his lordship was tliere with two weak divisions in froiit of 
tl)e whole French army, which was enough to j)ut any man in 
fever, and yet he seemed quite at his case ; “ to which Lord 
in. 2 a 
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Wellington replied^ flint he had done according to the best 
of his judgment all that could be done, and therefore did not 
care either for the enemy in front, or for any thing that might 
be said at home.” In the afternoon the light division reached 
Fuente Guinaldo, and at niglit the allied troops withdrew from 
that j)Iace, and marched upon Alhiyatcs, about twelve miles in 
the rear, the L>ench commander not offering any molestation, 
through ignorance of the weakness of the divisions opposed to 
him, and of their commander s intention to fall back upon a 
stronger position. When, however, he licard of the junction 
of the light division with the two that occupied Fuente (lui- 
naldo, and found tliat he had lost a most favoiirahio opportu- 
nity for attacking and possibly carrying that post, he is said to 
have exclaimed, in reference to Napoleon's benignant star, 

And IVcllington’s star, it also is bright !" 

Having learned tlie retreat of the British army, although too 
late to interfere, and wliile he was himself retreating, Marshal 
Marmont wheeled round, to follow and harass our rear; and 
about ten in the morning of the twenty -seventh, a division of 
infantry, and some stjuadrons of cavalry, drove in our pickets 
at Aldea da Ponte, and advanced towards Alfayatcs. The 
English commandcr-in-chief was now exposed to the danger 
of being made prisoner, from the resemblance in dress of the 
English and French dragoons ; a resemblance which he con- 
sidered highly ohjectional>le, “ as it is a great advantage to 
those who look at long lines of posts opposed to each other, 
that there should he a marked difference in tlieir appearance.” 
Wliile Lord Wellington with (general Stuart and Lord Uohert 
Manners were near the Castle of Alfayatcs, watching the 
approach of the enemy, some of their dragoons came so near 
as almost to capture Lord Robert Manners, who only escaped 
by making his English charger clear a high wall. 

The enemy was driven out of Aldea da Ponte, after a short 
possession, by General Pakenham, b\it they, in turn, drove out 
the English pickets about sunset, and w^ere a second time dis- 
lodged by Pakenham ; w ho, how'over, soon afterw ards evacuated 
it, knowing that the main army intended falling hack upon the 
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heights behind Soito. Although much spirit was displayed in 
the two-fold defence and recapture of this place, the loss to 
the allied army barely exceeded one hundred men put //orx de 
combat. 

Having a favourable position on the Coa, Lord Wellington 
on the twenty-eighth offered battle toJMarinout; who, how- 
ever, retired to Ciudad Hodrigo, in which he placed a fresh 
garrison, and then, separating from Sonlt, returned to the 
valley of the Tagus. 'J1ic allies went into (*antonments in 
the rear of Soito, their head-cpiarters being established at 
Freneda. They, however, still harassed the. garrison of Ciudad 
Eodrigo, which hatl the greater part of its cattle carried off 
from under its walls by Don Julian Sanchez : tliis bold man 
even succeeded in capturing tlie Governor-General Ueynavd, 
who had crossed the Agueda attended by his staff-officers, 
and protected ])y twenty dragoons. 

Several honours were bestowed upon Lord Wellington about 
this time, and the gazette of October twenty-sixth, ISII, con- 
tained permission for his lordship to accept the title of Condo 
(ie \’inuera, and the insignia of a kniglit-graiid-cross of the 
Portuguese order of the Tower and Sword, having ])revionsly 
been appointed marshal-general of the Portuguese army. Sir 
William Beresford, who had been elected a kniglit of the Bath, 
and was marshal and comuiaiuler-iii-('hief of tlie l\)rtuguese 
army, also received permission at the same time to accept the 
title of Conde de Francosa, and the grand-cross of the order 
of the I’ow'cr and Sword ; and Brigade-General Wilson and 
Colonel T'raiit to wear the insignia of knights-commanders of 
that royal military order. 

General Hill, who liad returned to the Peninsula soon 
after the battle of Alhucra, and, to the great satisfacfioii of 
the second division, rt'sumed its command, removed from 
Alrnandrajelos at the raising of the siege of Badajos, and 
bivouacked at Albuera on the fourteenth and fifteenth of 
June. While an atlack was expected from the united corps 
of Marmont and Soult, his division was stationed at J one 
de Moro, and when those marshals separated, and the EnglUli 
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liead-qnarters were removed toFiiente Guinaldo, he remained 
in the Aleintejo in command of fourteen thousand men, who 
were principally cantoned in the neighbourhood of Portalegre. 
Here he continued till the middle of October, when Lord 
Wellington ordered him to advance against General Girard, 
w'ho with four thousand foot and one thousand horse had been 
detached by Marshal Soult to distress General Castanos and 
his Spanish followers, by obstructing their efforts to obtain 
supplies from the part of h^stremadiira that was still free. 

On the twenty-second of October, General Hill left Porta- 
logn^, and on the twenty-fifrh reaelu'd Aliseda, where he found 
some S])anish cavalry under the Conde de Penne Villernur, 
Having learned on the evening of the twenty-sixth that Girard 
was marching towards Merida by way of 'Tone Mocha, Hill 
decided on endcavourhig to intercTpt him on the inarch by 
taking a shorter road to Merida, and on the twenty-seventh 
siKjceeded in reaching Alciicsca. Hen? he ascertained that 
the hVench division was at Arroyo Molinos, having stationed 
a rear-guard at Alhala, and th.it Girard was entirely uncon- 
scious of the proximity of an English force. General Hill, 
therefore, determined to surprise him, if possible, on the fol- 
lowing morning, and prohibited fires in his camp at night, 
although the weather was wet and cold, because it w^as within 
a league of the French post. 

At two in the morning of the twenty-eighth the allied troops 
formed themselves into three columns, under cover of a low 
ridge about half a mile from Arroyo Molinos, and advanced 
silently upon their unprepared enemies, through darkness, wind, 
and rain. I'he enemy were so completely taken by surprise, 
that some of their horses were uubridled, and their commander 
was waiting to mount, that he might accompany Dombrowski’s 
brigade and llriche s cavalry ; one brigiide having marched at 
four that morning by the Medellin road. "Fhe left column, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart, rushed into the 
town, while Girard's troops were forming on the outside, and fell 
upon the rear-guard with the bayonet ; and so unexpected was 
the appearance of iJie British soldiers, that on the first alarm 
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the French commander said that ‘‘ it could only he a party of 
Spaniards, as tlie English were too fond of their beds to 
leave them in such tempestuous weather/' The sounds of 
Highland bagpipes playing “ Hey, Jonny Coup, are ye waukin 
yet!” however, soon told him the native country of his 
assailants. After the first surprise, the enemy’s infantry 
formed into two stpiares, outside the town, cavalry being 
stationed on their left. The seventy-first and ninety-second 
then dashed through the town to attack them, while part 
of the iiitieth remained in occupation, to secure prisoners, 
some of whom were taken while enjoying their coffee. The 
cavalry made repeated charges against the s(iuarcs of infantry, 

passing through their lines like herrings through a net,” 
according to a serjeant’s descnt>tion of the assault. The allied 
troops having taken possession of all the roads, every line of 
r<‘ireat was cutoff'; no means of escape presenteil themselves 
U) the h’rench, but hy dispersing, and endtjavouring to climb the 
hierra de Montanches. This some of them accomplished, 
hut followed up its steep acclivity by the allies, by whom many 
of tliem were cap.tured. Girard, however, with a few hundred 
ineii, escaj>e(l across the mountains, pursued for several leagues 
by Murilla. It is asserted that he received two wounds, and 
on surrender being proposed, pointed in great agitation to his 
])istols, saying, that if taken they were his resource.” 

Few' military affairs have been conducted with more spirit, or 
attended with greater success than the attack of Arroyo Molinos. 
Girard’s army was almost annihilated : besides several hundred 
that fell in or near the town and on the mountains, nearly 
fifteen hundred prisoners were made, inchuling General Brun 
and the Frince D’Arcmbcrg; and the whole of the baggage, 
guns, provisions, and money belonging to the French, were 
captured, including llie brass drums, and drum-major’s baton 
of the thirty-fourth, which arc preserved as trophies hy the 
thirty-fourth English regiment, by which they were taken. 
The loss of the English and Portuguese amounted to only 
about seventy, and that of tlie Spaniards was very inconsider- 
able. 

After this brilliant exploit, Geiiend Hill returned to Porta- 
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legre ; and Lord Wellington requested that the ribbon of the 
Bath might be conferred on him for this enterprise, as well as 
for his gallant conduct at the passage of the Douro and at 
lalavera. 

I'he unnatural jealousy of the Portuguese government 
towards tlieir protectors continued unabated, and they seized 
a clerk in the British paymaster-generaPs department, under 
the pretence that he was implicated in a conspiracy to burn 
the British fleet at lashoii, although they knew no such con- 
spiracy existed. Lord Wellington indignantly demanded 
satisfaction for this and other insults, announcing that in case 
of refusal he should take under his protection all who were 
connected with the English, as if he was occupying an enemy's 
country. Thisllnoat produced the anticipated eflect, and the 
Portuguese ministry, for some tinu*, acted with greater cir- 
cumspection. 

About the middle of Dcceniber, General I.aval, who had 
been placed in command of ten thousand men by Marshal 
Soult, a])proachcd I'arifa, which being a place of importance in 
reference to the proceedings of General Ballasteros, was gar- 
risoned with two hundred British and S})anish troops, and, 
although not a regular fortress, was susceptible of defence. Cap- 
tain Smith, the chief oflicer of the engineers, calculating that 
the enemy, deceived by the apparent weakness of the north-east 
side, would attack that t>art, prepared strong internal defences 
in that quarter. It was assaulted where. vSmith had calculated, 
and a breach having been cflected in the east wall, a French 
column of two thousand men advanced to the assault at eight 
in the morning of the 01st of December, but the garrison was 
so w'cll prepared for their reception, that the storming party, to 
escape complete amiihilation, retreated in disorder to their 
camp, leaving several hmidred of their coiripanions in arras 
dead or wounded before the breach. 'Flic loss of the allies in 
this gallant and ably conducted defence amounted only to five 
officers and thirty-one men; while the French general was so 
much discouraged by his failure, that he destroyed his guns, 
and on the fifth of January hastily evacuated his works, and 
marched towards Seville. 
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Lord Wellington, at the commencement of the year 1819, 
again advanced tow^irds Ciudad Hodrigo with the intention of 
reducing that place by siege. II is battering-traiil was removed 
from Almeida, the fortifications of which ])laco had been 
restored ; and a trestle bridge, to enable his army to pass over 
the Agueda, which had been constructed by Major Sturgeon 
of the staft-corps at Almcidji, was erected at Salicos. T'liis he 
accomplished without opposition from the French, who ima- 
gined that the sickness of the English army, with their want of 
food, clothing, and forage, w'ould confine them to their winter- 
(piarters. (Juarter-Mastor-Gencral Murray and other officers, 
not anticipating an early movement, obtained leave to vetnrn 
to England, which contributed to deepen Marniont’s delusion. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, for the siege of which Lord VVellington had 
collected seventecni thousand Ilritish and fourteen thousand 
Portuguese troops, stands on a rising ground surrounded by 
hills, find its citadel, like Windsor Castle, crowns a lofty mount. 
During its occupation by the hVonch it had been strengthened 
particularly by the erection of a redoubt, and the conversion of 
four coiivetits into strong military posts, so that it was in a 
perfect state of defence, and the dilHculties of the besiegers 
were greatly increased by frost and snow and the want of shel- 
ter and firing. 

place was regularly invested on the eighth of January, 
and at eight the same evening Lieutenant-Colonel Colhorne, 
with three companies of the fifty-sei'ond, carried the small re- 
doubt on the Cpper Teson, about six hundred yards from the 
ramparts, by storm. Uie first parallel was established near 
this redoubt in tlie night of the ninth, and three batteries of 
eleven guns each were commenced. I'he convent of Santa 
Cruz was carried by escalade in the night of the thirteenth ; 
and in the night of the fourteenth, tlie convent of San Era- 
ccsco, from whence a howitzer impeded the workmen, w as taken 
by escalade also, the I'reneh forsaking not only that convent, 
but all the suburb in which it stood. A sortie was made by 
five hundred of the garrison, at the noon-reliel of the workmen 
and guards who had left their posts before the relieving divi- 
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sion had taken their places, but it was repulsed by some 
workmen collected by an officer of engineers. 

The batteries opened their fire on the fourteenth, and on 
the nineteenth tw^o breaches were reconnoitered by Lord 
Wellington, who linding them practicable, decided on storming 
the town that evening, being urged to the adoption of this 
measure by the receipt of intelligence that Marinont was ad- 
vancing to its relief. 

Great exertions had been made by the besieged for defend- 
ing the breach, particularly by cutting entrenchments on the 
ramparts, and erecting a breast- work in their rear ; but this 
did not even retard the assault. When the moon rose, Major- 
General Mackinnoii’s brigade, consisting of the forty-fifth, 
seventy-fourth, and eighty-eighth, preceded by one hundred 
and fifty sap{)ers with hay, to reduce the depth of the ditch, 
came to its edge, and jumped into it, amidst a tremendous 
discharge of shells and eombusti!)les, which were spread over 
the breach, but were fired loo soon to do much mischief. 
Ladders, but not in sufficient numbers, were immediately raised, 
and the brigade, which had been join(‘d by the fifth, reached 
the summit of the grand breach after a tlesperato contest, the 
enemy retiring behind an entronchnieiit, having first exploded 
two mines. Tiie liglit division, under IVIajor-Gcnoral Craufurd, 
advanced at the same time against the little breach, which 
was carried without much diffi(!ulty ; and, as no interior defen- 
ces had been prepared, the assailants soon foriucid on the 
ramparts. In advancing, however, to the assault under a 
heavy fire of musketry, the gallant Craufurd unhappily received 
a mortal wound, while leading on anti animating his men.'’*' 

• Major- Generul llobort Cunifiird, wlio died five days after being wounded, 
entered the army when fifteen years old, as an ensign in the twenty-first foot, 
and, after serving in that regiment four years, under Sir Charles SteAvart, 
obtained the rank of Captain in the seventy-fifth, and then went to Germany, 
where he remained three years to improve his military knowledge. Heeom- 
iiig senior oaptJiin in the seventy-filth, of wliieli the Colonel, Sir It. AIht- 
crornbie, was governor of Bombay, be bad the command of the regiment during 
the campaign against Tippoo Saib in 1700-91 ; while in Imlia he was coiispieii- 
ous for being at the same time a strict disciplinarian, and the soldier's friend. 
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The brigade, commanded by General Pack, converted the 
false attack he had been ordered to make on the southern 
face of the fort, into a real one, and penetrated to the faHsse 
braj/e, where the garrison, discouraged hy the success of the 
other storming parties, gave way and retired. IMc Kinnon’s 
brigade having obtained possession of the ramparts on both 
sides of the great breach, turned the entrenclniients, while the 
light division which had ent(U'ed hy tlui smaller breach, was 
advancing for that purpose, upon which lhebesi(‘ged abandoned 
it precipitately, and dispersed ; not, however, until they had 
exploded some wall-magazines, by which many of the assail- 
ants were killed, including the hra\e Me. Kinnon himself.* 'Fho 
French troops were now pursuccl through the streets until 

He scrvi’d as (|iiart(.‘r-niiist<M'-p:(.'?icr.d in trchitid in iiinl ulu-nNards in tltc 

saiiu' rupacity to tin* J)ukt‘ of Vorls. in IlulJaiul, liiuin;? ]ir<*viou«lv bcfu 
cniidoycjl in a military iniv.iun to tin- Anstriim army I'rom 1710 to 171)7, and 
again in 17{)9, Attc'r tlu* gallafit d(d\’in‘(* of a at llticnos Ayres, lie was 

obliged to surrender; and being in eoiumrml ol tin' light disi^ioji of Sir John 
Moore’s army in Spai)), '^!larod in ibe (listresM"' of liL* n treat. He joini'd Sir 
Atthiir Wellesley the day after (be laittle of 9'alavera ; siLoiali/t'd himself at, 
Ihisiieo ; ami on la’gaining his division, after a short ab-.eiiee, when the troops 
were prejiaring for aeiion at I'uentes d’llouor, was ri‘(M*i\ed by tlnmi in pre- 
seiiee of (be enemy W’ifb three elieers, IJi> earei i* of thirt} -t w o years’ aelivo 
and varied serviee terminated in tin* fircaeb of Ciudad lualrigo, before wliirli 
be W'as buried will) luiliiary honoui’s. A niommn'ni lias iieeii erected in St, 
I'aul's ealliedral, London, to perpetiiat)' l)is niilitaiy fame. 

* Major- (jeneral Henry .Me Kinnon v\as von of the eliii f of the elan .Ale 
Kinnon in tlu* Hebrides, but wu'! b«»rn in Hampsliiri* in 177-'5, ami edueated at 
the military academy of Touniay : wliilc there, N'a])ol«*()n Huonapari)*, then a 
military student, frerpiently visited at hi:^ fathei’.-' hon-e, and, to show' that he 
had not fon';otten the family, invited tliem to vi^it him iii Fraiua' during the 
jjeaecof Ami)-ns. He Isalsovjiid to haM* )'\hi))iled mnel> einoiion w lien infoi jned 
of General .Me Kimion’s death. AVlieii oidv fifteen ye.irv (d.d, he entered 
the army as a suhalteni, in tlie forty-thinl regi)ni nt, in whieh he served tiiree 
years, and then, having rai.sed an independent eompany, <‘\ehanged info the 
Coldstream guards. Diiriiig tlu' Irish rebelli«m he was brigade-major to Sir 
(George Nugent, and was engaged in the aetions of Antiim and Ualliuahiiich, 
where he was eqiially di.vtiuKuisIuMl f))r eouraue and hinnanily- After serving 
in Holland, Egypt, ami at Copenhagen, he ji»im’d the army in l’ort»igal, had 
two horses killed under him at. 'ralavera, and was remarkable for the rare ho 
took of those that were, wounded in that action. He siguali/ed himself so 
much at Husaeo, as to rceeive the pers)mal tliauks of Sir Arthur Widlcsley 
immediately after the battle, and headed the charge against the French at 
III. 2 II 
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they surrendered, when the slaughter instantly ceased. This 
noble conduct was, however, much tarnished by the excesses 
committed by the allied troops, who, spreading themselves over 
the town, broke into the stores, and, under the influence of 
intoxication, kept it in a state of most dangerous disorder, 
during the night several of the ruined houses being fired either 
by accident or carelessness. 

(leneral Barrie, the governor, with seventy -eight officers 
and one thousand seven hundred solduu s, became prisoners of 
war;^' and one luindred and fifty pieces of cannon, including 
Marmont’s haltcring-train, and innnense (piantitios of ammu- 

Fuentes rriloiior, wliicii (Iro\c them from tljo fiHfl (m’IU'ijiI .Me Kiimon wjts 
first biiriod in flu* brcacli wiimv lie >o iio’dl) fill, by .-onu' pioiicrr^ acting iimli-r 
orders from Ooimral Picton, t)nt \va> il by ibc ollicors of tin.* 

f.troani guards, in which lu* ha<l '-nrvMl a?\d rc-imci n d by tluun 

with military lumoiir,-. at Kspeia, A iiiomuiu'iit to hi^ honour i" » rcctcd in 
St. FiinVs (Mtliodrab London, and lii"; nicmory ^\ ill be long cinb:ilnu.d in (In* 
hearts of In's many fritnuL. both ciMl aiaL miliuoy. In ISO-I lu^ married a 
daughter of Sir John (AilL Hart., nho li\cd to nioiim over hi^-, (‘aily fall. 

• 'Plio garrison made a feint -xliow ol n si'.rjon’e, and lin n- w as ■‘Oine lighting in 
th(‘ streets, which wii.s Mxniovcr- the fi*u '•tout |•'rc))c!l M):>f t licir ground, 

fled to tlu’ wliiti.er flu \ wire followa'd hy [.icutenant (’iiirwood. Tliis 

hrava’ soldier nas aiMong<'t flic f’or(Mno^I at the h*'V(’r hrcacli, \\ !u re he la'ceived 
a wound, hut, siippoi tcd hy ihi* loxc of glory, he wa.'^ the lir-'t io rea' lt the citadel, 
accept the sniTcndt-r («l ri:c place, and re<'ci\<' the goverma'- sword. 'J’he I'ul- 
lowing little natrativc of tiiis heanlifu! piece o! workman' hip, and of the gallant 
individual upon wla.m it wa> ‘*0 homMirahiy in. -flowed, i,*. told hy one who had an 
oppornmity of cvamiiiing i!m ijWcjC'ting (.hjeer it'^ lf. " Il i*- a sword of most, 
beautiful workmanship, and I'ur of ^'Ivcji bv Xap-olcon, la'fort' tlic 

inslitmioii ol rlic legion ol honotir. d i e tsillowu.g aia- the m'-evijitious now 
engraven on each >i(le of rhe hainllc ‘1, I :]|Ma* dm Ikiroii l- :irie, getieral 
tie brigade dc Varmce Francai* e, 1 liiuimnidaiit de ia ii . Ivju d'liomu nr, gon- 
vernenr de Cbnlad Kodrigo fi' L'p.igiu*, ISI'J." ■* 11. \iscouni SVellingfon pre- 
sented this Sword, t»n tlie bu-a*di of Ciudjul liotlrigo, ft) Licnl. (fi rwtajd, lifty- 
secojul ligljl infa’itry, who led j)ie suiros.-fnl foiloni hope in the assault of that 
fortress, and took the governor prisojier iii the citadel, (»n the nmeteenih of 
,I{m!iary, IHI*2. ’ Aficv tliis service, t ’aptain i »unvooti st'rveil on the staflT in 
l..ord U ellington's army until the d of the war. as major of brig;ide to the 
hoiiseln)hl cavalry, and siihscfjuently in the sixth di\i>ion of infantry. He was 
altcrwards on the ^taff of the IVmcc j)f Orange at Itnissel.s, but he resigned, to 
join his regiment, the tenth hu'«sars, to which the Prince Regent had appointed 
him, and was wounded at the battle ot Waterloo. Ideutenant- Colonel Gurwood’s 
jj^pointment of dj’piity-govei Jun’ ol’ the Tower of London, and this trophy of the 
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nition, were taken possession of by the captors. "Flie enemy 
lost about three hundretl men in killed and wounded, while 
the loss of the allies amounted to above one thousand three 
hundred, including the much lamented generals, Craufurd and 
Me Ivinnon. 

llngland, Spain, and Portugal, all hastened to dis})lay their 

Sword, very oppropriatc* <[n;iliricsitious lo ain)tli(’r honour (.‘onfi‘ri(‘d upon 
him ))y thr Quren ol' Portii^Mh who iriiidc him ‘ C^JHiniftiidcr of tlio Towct and 
Sw'ord,’ and .sent him tho star of the ordet. Mcutcnaiit-tVdonel Gtirwood has 
hcon still fm tlmr lortimati* in Ikmiiit cnahled to a^socintn his niiim*, prrmiii»eiilly, 
Avilh tlnd of the illii^.ttions sohlii r v. !i<»rc fortiiiu's lu- foUowod, iji tin- < iipsicity 
of e’dilor of tliaf uo'cat .i,n']u*r;dV do^palrlst s. 

Tlio foll()\Yin,<r iiit('rrstm^ noto is introilurcd by Cohnirl (iurwtiod into his 
latest f)f tlu' \Vcllii))Lrton l)i“-j)at< lu s, ami attaclud to his lord'diip’s hriof 

afa-ouiit of tin- In'rnism of tlio-** wlio numiilcd llii* hrradn's, ainl Jt*d llic forlorn 
hope at ('iudad l\<idii;io. “On tin.* rotiirn iVom ihr tivnrhos to lluM’anton- 
inruts of tlic iil ty-’-crond r(‘'-’iuK*nt, at 1.1 Ii.idon, on llto morning of tin* s(W<'n- 
KM'i'th of Jamifirs, Major Napier and Lifiitonant (Jiiiwood (*.\pr«>sst'd to each 
ollii'r tlu'ir mutnal litsin* ol iOi 0 |)j)orlm)ity for pi'i'suna! di-tinction. in tho 
ovonf of Cimlad lonlriin) standing an a -sanlt ; and rlu'v di'ridod to submit thoir 
inUMition** to thoir liiiud and coloinl, Sii John ( 'ollmrm* ( Lord Seaton). Alter 
mature 4lelih(.‘ration, a h tier was a<idu*-s( d to M lior-Gem ral liuhert (. raufurd 
iu llie following terms. — ‘ Jn (he n'tnf if ('iinui'l /o»//> a/-' v/f/ado'iv tut as.<.n!ilt,uml 
ihiit (he liijJtt tliri'iion yhodU Ae nniil>rial in i(, f/ir oj/ii-t I's ofdu’Jify- 

siixuid air (/isiroii.s {‘I <f lint/ /iitir .'■ft rifis M.ajorG, Napier to eommand the 
storming parly — Lieutenaiil-Gm wood, tin* I'oih'ru ln»pi*. — Thi.s ])aper, being 
recaimmendei! by Colonel Cidboine, was <’arrii*d by them in tiu evening to the 
c|nariei> of Majoi-tieneral Craufurd, lo whom it was -.riit irp — no answer was 
n’turned. T!ic order for the mareh of the liglit diNi.-ion to tin* tretn*lies, out of its 
turn, soon after dayliulil on tlie moiniag of the mnetienth, atVurded ihe hope 
that it wa-: to In* em})loyed in the a'^'-auU . but it wii'- only on the arrisal of 
the division at La l.'aridad, when the or.lers from liee.iUijUavter!' were reeeived 
for the rontiaii*>n <d'a siormitig party of three hundied men, wdth ti j>re)j>ornon 
of tillieers, thal the intenli«m'^ ot Majjn’ N. 4 *iir and Lieiitenaui Gurw ood were 
made known, as l»eing ajipoinled te» specilie eommands in tin* a-sault It was 
very apparent thal llie same th’sire in manyot their brother oUb'evs, elieeked 
only hy the unwillingness lo f»e taxed with jiri'smnption, liinl been tim.s antici- 
pated : and Major Najiicr ami Lieutenant (birwood waleh< «!, with inereast'd 
anxiety, the IneoUnii'e’d tlag em tlie Uwver near tin* lesser breaeh, thal it might, 
not be struck, ami expose their iiimoinieed deuumsiration lor .self-distinetion to 
disappoiiiltneiit. ^'liis xvas a nervous exeirement, .il-sorbing all ilionghts iu the 
soldier, who saw' reputation and boiioiir just within bis giasp. .Siu*cess, how- 
ever, soon banished this, to give Avay to feelings «li(rieulf to be imagined, still 
nitMC so to be described, " Jf'fffincfnt vcl viil, p. .i- Vd, 
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high appreciation of l^ord Wellington's services in the capture 
of Ciudad Rodrigo. Tlie Spanish cortes, at the recommenda- 
tion of the regency, conferred on him the dignity of a grandee 
of the first class, with the title of Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo; 
the Portuguese regency made him Marquis of Torres Vedras; 
his royal highness the prince-regent created him Earl of 
Wellington; and the British parliament voted him an addi- 
tional annuity of two thousand pounds. Mr. Canning, in the 
debate on this annuity, stated a fact which is in the highest degree 
honourable to our hero, which was, that altliough the Spanish 
government had oirered him live thousand pounds per annum 
as captaiu-geiieral of Spain, and the Portuguese goveriiinent 
seven thousand pounds per annum as marshal, and five thou- 
sand pounds per aunuin as ( 'oude dc \ unciro, he iiad declined 
them all, and clecdared iiis intention of looking to his country 
alone for whatever reward ho ile‘^erve<l. The thanks of par- 
liament were also voted to the arm} ; and the jwince-regent, 
at the earnest request of Lord AVelliugton, nominated Lieu- 
tenant-! jlcnerals (Iraham and Hill, Kniglits of the 13ath. 

Immcdiatcdy after the Britisli troojis took possession of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, the I'^arl of Wcdliugtoii had tlu breaches 
repaired, and the ^shole iilace put in a state of good defence, 
and then transferred it tn the care of ( Jeiieral Castaiios, as 
captain-general of the province. 

In contrast to the splendid sueeess which attended the 
allied forces at Yirrovo Molim*s, 'rarifa, and espeeially at 
Ciudad Rodrigo, the uuliap.py s;u reiid»‘r of General Plake and 
his army at \^ilencia must m»\v be i‘iK:oi\h‘J Suchet, who 
entered the kingdom of X'alencia towards I lie end of Sep- 
tember with twenty live, ibonsand men, defeated Blake before 
Murviedro on the twenty-tilth of October, and took ])osscssion 
of that fortress on the twenty-sixth ’-y capitulation. Imme- 
diately after this misfortune, ' uchet advanced to the suburbs of 
Valencia, hut tinding that Blake occupied a very strong posi- 
tion near the city, he covered his front with redoubts, and 
wrote t. Madrid and to Paris for reinforcements. Having 
received aid to the extent of nearly ten thousand umy, 
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during Christmas-night he laid down three bridges, and crossed 
the Guadalaviar on the following morning with the main body 
of his army : Blake’s left division of infantry and his cavalry 
continued to retire ; the former, being pursued l)y Ilarispe to 
Catterroja, was completely cut off from the principal Spanish 
army. Blake, finding that his opponents liad a position in his 
rear, withdrew his troops from Mislata, where they had made 
a successful stand against the enemy, and even driven them 
back, and entered the fortified camp, which was closely 
invested by Suchet the same evening. 

Valemria, a largo and populous city, crowded with fugitives 
from tlie surrounding countiT, scantily ])rovisioned and badly 
fortified, was not likely to resist the attack of so able a com- 
mander as Su(‘het, with a large pare of heavy cannon and 
mortars. Blake, therefore, endeavoured, on the twenty-eighth, 
to cut his way through the besieging army, but was prevented 
by the insurin()iintai)le strength of their line of circuinvallation. 

On the first night of the new year, 1812, a most destructive 
fire was opened from the trenches by tlie enemy, and on the 
fifth of January the S})aiiish camp was abandoned by its defen- 
ders, who decided upon taking refuge in tlie city; u])on which 
the French entered the works by escalade, seized two of the 
suburbs, where they found eighty })ieccs of artillery, established 
their mortar-bat tcu-ics w ithin twenty yards of the town-wall, and 
then siuninoii(?(l Blake to ca[»itulate. T'o this ho refused to 
consent; but a convent of Dominicans close to the wall having 
surrendered to tlie enemy, who had now five battalions ready 
to open upon the city, a capitulation was agreed to on the 
ninth. On the fourteentii Suchet made, his triumphal entry 
into Valencia, forwhii'li Napolovm so«>n afterwards created him 
-Duke of Alhufera, and granted him considerable revenues 
from the vicinity of the eapturcil city. 

By the capitulation of Valencia, the necessity for which 
might have been prevented by even a moderate degree of skill 
and energy, eighteen thousand men, twenty-two generals, in- 
cluding Blake, Zayas, and Lardizabal, and throe hundred and 
seventy pieces of cannon, were lost to the cause of Spanish 
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liberty. But even this monstrous deduction from the Spanisii 
strength was less to be regretted than the loss of fifty experi- 
enced artillery officers, educated at Segovia, four hundred 
sappers and miners, and fifteen hundred veteran artillery- 
men. 

Shortly after the capture of Ciudad Bodrigo, the Earl of 
Wellington began to move on Badajos, for the third siege of 
which he had for some lime been secretly making arrange- 
ments, He set out for Alemtejo on the fifth of March, and on 
the eleventh established his head-(juarters at Elvas. (rcneral 
Graham with the first, sixth, and seventli divisions of infantry, 
and Slades and Le Marcluint’s brigades of ('avalrv, wore 
stationed at Los Santos, Zafra, and I.lerciia, to keep Marshal 
Soiilt in check. Sir Rowland iiill with 'In* second English 
division, Hamilton’s 1 Portuguese division, and a brigade of 
cavalry, advanced to jM<*rida and Alnicudrajolo, to prevent a 
junction between Souit an<l Marmont; Mid Marshal Beresford 
with the third, fourth, and iigiit divisions, and a brigade of 
Ilainilloii’s Portuguese division, crossed the (t'uadiaiia on the 
sixteenth, by a pontoon, about a league below Iladajos, and 
invested that place without opposition. 

The Earl of Wellington uas at this lime embarrassed by the 
want of nnnu'y to obtain sn]>plie^ sufiicimit for liis troops, 'i'iu* 
neglect of the Portuguese regency to provide means of trans- 
port was also lh(‘ cause nmcli evil, because, by delaying the 
investment of Ha{laj(;s for ti ii days, tlu'v (brew tin; besieging 
army’s ojierations into the violent C(]uinoetia] rains, and Uu?rel)y 
greatly increased tlieir dillieulties. rhese. tiistress.og circum- 
stanees affected his lordship’s lH'alth,and the fate of b'.urope was 
temporarily jeopardized by tbi^ indisposition of an individual, but 
of an individual who was destined by Provid ’iice to emaucipale 
inillioiis from a military de.'^potism. Yet tli.’se inconveniences 
did not prevent his attention le ing^ given to India, where 
the first beams of his glory were shed, althougii it might have 
been imagined that his mind would have been entirely absorbed 
by the affairs of the Peninsula. Lord Melville having con- 
salted the Earl of Wellington on the mutual relations between 
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the king’s and company’s armies in British India, and bet’A een 
the governors and coinrnanders*in-chief there, liis lordship re- 
plied in two admirable letters, dated Elvas, March the twelfth 
and thirteenth, from which we here extract several opinions 
displaying an intimate acquaintance with tlic working of the 
Indian governments, and furnishing excellent maxims for their 
guidance. They arc in substance, first, that the European 
army should be the king’s; secondly, that the three armies 
ought to continue separate and distinct ; thirdly? that the 
native artny ought to he the company’s, if the company should 
continue to be the sovereigns of tlie territory ; fourthly, that 
the crown sliould name both the governors and corninandevs- 
in-chiefat all the settlements, and sliould have a very efiicient 
control over the nomination of members (d’ council; fifthly, 
that all authority, civil and military, mtist be vest(‘d by the law 
in the governor and council. The law must recognize no 
other authority in the state. T'he company may ami ought to 
instruct the governor in council, lir^t to leave all matters of 
discij)lino solely and exclusively to the commanders-iii-cliief^ 
and to interfere in them in no manner, ('xcepting when the 
safely of the state should rerjuiro it ;-‘'-se('on(lly, that all rccom- 
uuMidations to iurerior military appointmenls siioulil ho made 
bvtlie coinimnider-in-ehid' to the governor in council, he being 
obliged to record his realms for dissent; — tiiirdly, that the re- 
commeiulatioiis ( every nomination ) to sujierior commands, 
such as divisions of tin* army, should he with llio eommandcr- 
in-cliief, whore the Imlders of these eominauds exerciser no 
civil authority or ])olilical function, and that wiiere the nomina- 
tion is exclusively vesteil in the governor in council, he should 
he directed to consult with the coinmaiulcr-in-cluef in making 
the selection. 

It would be very desirable, his lordship adtls, to a lati- 
tude, l)y law, to the governor in council, to promot(' ollicers 
by brevet, for meritorious services, out of tiie usual regular 
routine, as well as to pass over oni(‘ers guilty ot misconduct ; 
also that the court of directors shouhi be prevented from med- 
dling with the discipline of tlie army, and that the commander- 
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in-chief, as a member of council, should have the same power 
of voting on all questions as the other members. 

In reference to the mutiny of the native troops at Vellore, 
and the subsequent meeting of the officers, his lordship thought 
that the first was caused by the arrival, in the East Indies, 
just previous to its oecurrcnce, of a new governor and a new 
eommandcv-in-chief, who were supposed not to be on good 
terms, and of many officers of high rank, and of regiments 
rcccntlv from England who knew nothing of the native troops. 
The second he considered arose out of tlie weakness consequent 
on Lord Powis’s govonnnent being broken up, and (loncral 
Maodow all’s orders. letters, and conduct. In conclusion, his 
lordship says, ‘‘ 1 do think it would he a very beneficial 
arrangement to allow officers in the serv > -e of the (oinpauy to 
exchange into the service of the king; and for the company’s 
service, as well as for the public, that his majesty miglit be 
able to avail himself of the service in Europe of officers who 
had served the East India Company in India.” 

* An udditioiiiil instiiiin* of that uiji\riNal cans wliirli Lord Uriiijiirton be- 
stowed every uiuveiiiciit in the };'ieat enji;iru* of eovtn'imient, i“> ad’oided in 
his attention to tin* post-otliee iVLCdaiions as re^Mided the tiiinsniission of letters 
between Lislxm and London. Sir Arthur Wellesley, as early ah ISlO, eom- 
plained to the Mar<inis Wellesley, tlien seeietary for I’oreign affairs, of gia)ss 
nef^leet and irrey:ularily in the cfunliu t of tlie j)ohf-oHie(* aj^ents in the IViiin.suIa. 
This ineonveniejiee seemed lo jlemaml an imine«Iiate remedy, and to require the 
best ■..ttentions <tf an intellii^eni artive a^^ent. Mr. Thomas lu'vnolds, \\ ho had 
made himself eonspiemnis in the Irisli reladlinn ol i70S. tv.isa man of i*oii>idcr- 
able ener^v, and had elalms on fjovermneut for serviees rendmd durinj,^ that, 
sanguinary eivil war. Lord Clumden. who had la . lord-lie. ii-mant of Ireland, 
remenihered Ki ynolds' nsefulnesjs, and tool: tins oj)j>ortnniiy of eomjjensaiing 
Inin. The post-offiee aiieneyat Id-hon was not snfheient reward fur Ke>iioids, 
nor was it to he wished that U slmuld he permanent, so that Lord Cimden’s 
letter of reeoniincndarion lielil out still further pro-sia rts of promotion. His 
lordship thus addressi d ilje Ihirl of Chijdiester, postmaster-^* neral : “ My 
I.onl, 1 write by di-. iia* of the Marquess Wellesley iv> say, that if yon will send 
Mr. Reynolds to Lishon for the presem. lie sliali have the first eonsnlship that 
falls in Eiiroiie worrli his aceejitanee, and then the .situation shall return to your 
lordship’s patronage.” Reynolds accepted the situation, and exliibited the 
most laudable activity and integrity in the discharge of his diflieult, and fre- 
qm ntly disagreeable duties. Mueli time being lost by the mail packet.s in weigh- 
ing anchor, this inconvenience Reynold.s remedied by laying down mooring- 
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The works of Badajos had been considerably enlarged and 
strengthened since the last siege — it was also well provisioned, 
and contained a garrison of above five thousand men under 
General Philippon, to whom General Picton was opposed as 
commander of the besieging party, while Generals Kempt, 
Colville, and Bowes commanded alternately in the trenches. 

Being destitute of suitable means, and too limited in time for 
the reduction of the fortress by a systematic siege, the com- 
inander-in-chlef decided on breaching the walls in three places, 
and then attempting to carry the place by storm. In pursuance 
of this plan, a parallel was commenced on the night of the 
seventeenth of March, about one hundred and sixty yards 
from the Pienrina, which commanded the bastion of La 
'Prinidad. On the nineteenth a sally was made by the garri- 
son ; and, although the guards had been reinforced in expec- 
tation of the attack, the infantry drove the British workmen 
before them, and began to demolish the parallel and carry oft 
the entrenching tools, while tlie cavalry galloped to the pare 
of artillery that was one thousand yards in the rear of the 
trenches, but they w'ore at length rej)iilsc(l, after occasioning 
some loss. Colonel Fletcher, the chief engineer, was badly 
wounded in this sally, which cost the enemy three hundred ofti- 
cers and men, and the allies half that niimher. "J'he Earl of 
Wellington at this time displayed at once his kindness of dis- 
position, and his confidence in Colonel I'letchor's talents, by 
visiting him daily in his tent, to avvange the engineering 
operations. The disadvantages of comunmeing the siege so 
near the vernal equinox wore now soveroly felt. Heavy rains 
filled the trenches: the pontoon-bridge was almost destroyed 
by the sudden rising of the Giiadiana; and, as the provisions, 
guns, and ammunition were separated by that river from the 

chains, by which time and great expense wore .".'ived . at length the post-offire 
arrangements at Lisbon were brought to an admirable degree of perfection ; this 
advajitage to the public, did not escape the watchful notice of Lord Wellington, 
who wrote a private letter to Reynolds expressive of his approbation at the 
facility wdiieli his arrangements afforded of forwarding all government des- 
j)!itche.s. — ■“ Lift' of Thomas Rm/iiohls ha his Son." 

II. 2 I 
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besieging army, it was feared that the siege must be reliii- 
qiiisbed at least for that season. The flood, however, subsided 
in a few days, and a flying bridge was established, to restore 
the cominnniciition with the magazines on its right bank. 

On the twenty-fourth the fifth division invested the fortress 
on the right bank of the Ouadiana, and General Kempt was 
ordered to assault the Pieurina on the following night. This 
fort, contrary to apj)earance, was very strong, the storming 
party of five hundred men had therefore a treinondous task to 
perform; hut while part of tlieju ascoiuled the ramparts, 
others, hewing down tiu- gate with axes, broke in at tiic rear, 
and after a desperate r(*sistanee the couiiuandant surrendered, 
after the assailants had lost, iu killed and wounded, nineteen 
officers and two hundred men. 

Marshal Soult having advane<‘d tt) Llerena on the fourth of 
April, the Karl of VVidlingtou at first thought of leaving ten 
thousand men t() guard tlio trenches, while he oflered tiie Kreneh 
general battle with tlio remainder oF bis army; but, on recon- 
noitoring the fortress on the fifth, he decided on (UideavourinLy 
to carry it by stonri tin? following dav, previously attempting 
to batter down Hie curtain hctvveeii the La Trinidad counter- 
guard and au uufinislnvl ravelin. This object having been 
accomplished, the assault was ordered at ten o'clock on the 
night of tl\e sixth, when the castle was, if ])ossil)]i‘, to 1)0 carried 
by esealadi* ; the La'lVinida<l and Santa Maria bastions by 
storming the breaches; San no(|ues was to be assaulted by 
a party from tbe tvenebes ; and the fifth di^ ion was to threaten 
the Pardeleras and the works near the C^uadiana. 

4 'he preparations made by Pliiiippon for the defence of the 
breaches were of the most forniidabh' charact(*r. In addition 
to the usual retrenchments, and palllsades, casks, iiiled with 
tarred straw, powder, and loaded grenades, together with 
large shells, were placed in the trenches, and sixty fourtcen- 
inch sliells, connected by powder-hoses, were buried at Hie 
foot of the breaches, (^htivnitx de ^rizc w''ere formed of sword- 
blades, and a boat, filled witli soldiers, w’as lowered into the 
ditch, to flank owe of the breaches, which proved very destruc- 
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tive to the assailants. The difficulties of the stunning party 
were also immensely increased by a ruined ravelin of the 
original fortress remaining in the ditch, which occasioned a 
double descent and ascent, and by the engineer, who was to have 
guided the light division to its point of attack, being killed. 
By these accidents they became intermingled with the fourth 
division, which was to assault the great breach, and stood 
thickly crowded on the glacis and in the ditch, exposed to one 
of the most murderous fires that, was ever s(‘en. The breach 
was repeatedly mounted, although the slope was covered with 
planks filled with spikes, and the entrance closed with chevaiix 
(ic fn::e formed of double-edged sword-blades ; but it was 
impossible for the most heroic courage to surmount the obsta- 
cles to their success; and, after standing patiently in the ditch 
for some time, Lord Wellington ordered them to be withdrawn 
from their dreadfully dangerous position. 'Fhc attack on the 
castle had, however, hocn completely succe.ssful, although the 
escalade was most obstinately oj^posed ; logs of wood, large 
stones, and loaded .shells being rolled from the parapet on the 
assailants. Success also attended tlie fifth diNision at the 
bastion of San Vincente, which was carried by esealadig alrhough 
fully j)repaTed for defence. After carrying this bastion at the 
bavonet’s ])oint, and while advancing along the ram[)arts to 
attack the defender? of the brcaciics in the rear, a false alarm 
was given that a mine was going to be sprung, which threw the 
storming party into confusion, in cousinpience of which they 
were driven back to the breach where they had entered; Major- 
General Walker, their leader, was severely wounded while endea- 
vouring to rally his men. Happily, the resi'rve had formed on 
the rampart of San N'iiicente, from w lienee the united parties 
advanced to the hreacln*?, the defenders of which, seeing that 
all w as lost, then dispersed ; Philippon, w ith a few hundred sol- 
diers, retreated into San Christoval, where lu’ surrendered the 
next morning. Of the garrison above twelve hundred were 
killed or wounded, and four thousand made prisoners. 

The dreadful scenes, enacted after the cajiture of Caudad 
liodrigo, were repeated here in a more aggia\ated form and 
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during a longer period, for it was not until fresh troops from 
corps"of observation were brought into the town, that order 
could be restored. It is a remarkable circumstance, that while 
the allied troops plundered the inhabitants of Iladajos, they 
acted in the most friendly manner towards those troops that 
had given to death so many hundreds of their comrades. 

The loss of the besieging army was lamentably great, 
amounting to above one thousand killed, and nearly four 
thousand wounded. Among the former were Lieutenant- 
Colonel Me Leod of the forty-second, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Uidge of the fifth, Major O’Hara of the ninety-fifth, and 
Major Singer of the seventh; and among the latter, Cenerals 
Picton, Colville, Kempt, Walker, and Bowes, of the British 
and Generals llcrvey and Champlemond of the Portuguese 
service. So grout indeed was the loss of the allied forces, 
that when it was K'ported to their commander, be was deeply 
affected, the glories of the victory not having rendered liim 
insensible to tin? price at whi( h it had been pundiased; par- 
ticularly as be know that this enormous sacrifice of life might, 
in a great degree, have been prevented, had he been furnished 
with the indispensable requisites for conducting a siege, 
liiulcr this feeling, when writing subsequently to General 
Murray, his lordship says : “ I trust that future armies will be 
equipped for sieges with the people necessarv to c'arry them 
on as they ought to be, and that our engineers will learn how 
to put their batteries on the crest ot I he glacis, and to blow in 
the counters(;ar]), instead of plai ing tin ni wherever the wall 
can he seen ; leaving the poor officers and troops to get in 
and cross the ditch as they can.” 

Of the conduct of ihe troops during the siege, Loni Wel- 
lington remarked, that “he was unahle to express the sense 
which he entertained of the gallantry of both oflu'ers and 
men adding, that “ the list of killed and wounded would 
show that the general oilicers, the staff attached to them, the 
commanding and other officers of regiments, had put them- 
selves at the head of the attacks which they severally directed, 
and set the example of gallantry, which was so well followed 
by their men.” 
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Soulr, who had expected that Lord Wellington would endea- 
vour to take Badajos by a regular siege, and not by a coup 
de maiiiy hoping to be in time to raise the siege, left Seville 
on the first of April, and reached Villa Franca, which is only 
two marches from Badajos, on the eighth. Here he learned the 
fall of a place which he had considered impregnable ; and before 
daylight, on the ninth, he commenced a retrograde movement 
towards Seville, followed by the allied cavalry, who overtook 
his rear-guard at Usagre, and drove them to Idercna, captur- 
ing about one hundred and fifty men, and as many horses, 
besides killing a considerable number of his troops. 

Marmont also, during the siege had marched from Salamanca, 
and, having left some troops before Ciudad Rodrigo, and made 
a deinonstration against Almeida, advanced to Gastello Branco. 
This information being communicated to Lord Wellington, he 
gave directions that Badajos should be restored to a defensible 
condition, and, leaving Sir Rowland Hill in Estreinadura with 
twelve thousand men, he advanced tow ards Marmont, who forth- 
with raised the blockade of Ciudad Rodrigo, and retreated to 
Salamanca, without indicting any injury on the allied armies, 
except occasioning some stores at Celerico to be destroyed 
through a false alarm of his approach to that place. It was Lord 
Wellington’s intention, after the surrender of Badajos, to have 
marched against Soult at Seville, but this was prevented by 
the Spanish authorities, who neglected to put Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Almeida into a proper state of delence ; be was conse- 
quently unable to remove to any considerable distance from 
those places. 'Fbe head-quarters of the allied army wore 
therefore again fixed at FueiUe Cuiiialdo, and the troops 
niposed after their glorious labours in cantoiimeiits between 
the Coa and Agiieda, while the commander-in-chief, having 
thrown the responsibility of victualling Badajos and KIvas on 
the Portuguese regency, employed all the means of transport 
attached to the allied army in storing Almeida and Ciudad 
Rodrigo with jirovisions, that ho might he at liberty to advance 
against eitlier Soult or Marmont, acconling to the dictates of 
his judgment. 
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MaIHUXS WALLVBLAT RKSIOMS nil IORAIGM nRLRETARYBHIP — napoleon PROPOSKB fEAtE, 
ANDTHB SETrLSMEKr 01 IFNINSULAR A11AIR8--THA PKINLA REGENT iMVlTAb LORD! 
C^REY AND GRENVILLE TO JOIN lUl VERCEVAI ADMIN181RAnON— THE PRINCE ■ VIENTB 
OV THE PENINSULAR VAR—LORDS GREl AND GRIWILLE REFUSE TO JOIN THE HINISTBY 
—LORD BORINGOON 8 MOTION FOR THE TORMAIION 0> A NEW MlVlSfRY— EARL GREY ■ 
OPINION OF ailE WAR IN 8PV1N AND lURFUC AL‘-ASSA8S1NAIJ0N Ol HR PERLEVAL— 
XARRUIS WLLLEbLlY AND MR LANNINU INVITED lO JOIN 1 HE LIVF RPOOL CABINED-*- 
tBEY REFUSE— LORD WELLEbLEV 80P1NION01 lUE R AKIN HPAIN— MU STUART ifoRTLEY^S 
ADDRESS FOR A NEW HINlSrHY, MAROUlb W£LIibll-Y 1 OM MISSIONED 10 FORM ONE— 
INVITES LORD LIVERPOOL TO JOIN HIM — HIS INIirAnON RiJl CTl D— APPLIES TO BAAL 
GREY AND LORD GBENVILI F, WHO DFCllNB TO CO OILKAIE WITH HIM— COMMlbSIOEED 
A SECOND IIME TO FORM AN AOMINISTRAIILN LORDS GREY AND GRJNVILLB AGAIN 
RBaUESTEDlO BECOME MEMBFRbOl llll ( ABlEEl Bll Rt i I SE— LORD MOIRA 8 UNbULCEbS 
*UL ATTEMPT TO FORM A MINISIRY— Tlil PARE O* Ll IIUOOL AllOlNTBlI FREMISB— 
REASONS 1 OR REGRlTTi NOTH ATI OHO WILLISLEI WAS KOI IN Oil !»— DE81 RUC TIOM OF 
THE BRIDGE AND FORTS U1 ALMARl/ BY blR ROWLAND HIIL— HOILI AND MAHMONF 
ADVANCE 10 attack HILL, BUT RETURN WlTHOGl OVEHl IKINO HIM— DEFEAT OF SLADE 
BY LALLEMANDL— HILL AND DROULT OFiObi D AT A1 HI 1 HA Bl T DO NOl 1 IGHT— IRIDGK 
OFALCANTIRA RIPAIREU — AJ LITD ARWl ADVVNLlb «) IHl TOUMlb<- BEblEGl THE 
lORlS OF SALAMANCA— AbSAl Ll ON SAN VlEcLMl — STORMING 01 ( AJll ANO— MARMONT 
RETIRES FOLLOWED BY WELT 1K( lUN SIR HOME I OPil AM b OllRAllONSUN THE COAST 
OF BISCAY— rOMBAl OF L ISTRPJON— Al f II S R1 riRl TO SAN ( HHXSTUVAL— MARMONT 
PASSES THE rORMlb BCIILF 01 bAJ VRAM V— IDDlTlUNAL HOEOLhS CONFERRED ON 
LORD WILLIEGION— BIOGRVPIIY Oi MARMOM — WELLINGI N DRIVIS tLAlFEL ACROSS 
THE DOURO— TAKES VAH VDOLID — ALTTES MARCH TO MADRID— SVAiiLNDHR OF TUB 
REXIUO— OCCVRRENCLS AT MADRID —1812 

Party politics form no part of this work — and the resignation 
of the foreign secretary of state would not be noticed here, if 
that secretary had not been bi other to the Eail of Wellington, 
and his chief support in the British cabinet. The prin- 
dpal reason assigned for his resignation by tlie Marquis 
Wellesley— that he could not prevail upon his colleagues, in 
the rabinet, to place such means at the disposal of Lord 
IVelUngton as might enable him to follow up his advantages 
with every human certainty of complete succcss-^Uo jWly 
jqRifies the amaouncement of the fact in ti '*se pages< 
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LordCaBterleagh having accepted the seals of office as his suc-^ 
cessor» one of the earliest duties he had to perform as such was 
to correspond with the Duke of Bassano, relative to anegociation 
for peace, based upon the adjustment of the affairs of the Penin- 
sula, and of the T wo Sicilies, which Napoleon had directed should 
be opened, preparatory to his advance upon Moscow. The pro- 
posed basis was laid down as follows : the integrity of Spain 
shall be guaranteed; France shall renounce all intention of ex- 
tending her dominions beyond the Pyrenees ; the present dynasty 
shall be declared independent, and Spain shall be governed by a 
national constitution of her cortes. The independence and 
integrity of Portugal shall also be guaranteed, and the house of 
Braganza shall have the sovereign authority. The kingdom of 
Naples shall remain in possession of the ruling monarch, and the 
kingdom of Sicily shall be guaranteed to the reigning family of 
Sicily. As a consequence of these stipulations, Spain, Portugal, 
and Sicily shall be evacuated by the French and English land 
and naval forces.” In reply, his lordship was directed to 
inquire the precise meaning of the proposal relative to the 
actual dynasty and government of Spain. “If,” said he, “as his 
royal highness fears, the meaning of this proposition is that the 
royal authority of Spain, and the government established by 
the cortes, shall be recognized as residing in the brother of 
the head of the French government, and the cortes formed 
under his authority, not in the legitimate sovereign Ferdinand 
the Seventh, and his heirs, and in the extraordinary assembly of 
the cortes now invested with the power of the government in 
that kingdom in his name and by his authority, I am com- 
manded frankly and explicitly to declare, that the obligations 
of good faith do not permit his royal highness to receive a 
proposition for peace founded on such a basis. But if the 
expressions apply to the actual government of Spain, which 
exercises the sovereign authority in the name of Ferdinand 
VII, upon an assurance of your excellency to that effect, the 
prinoe r^ent will feel himself disposed to enter into a fulf 
exptanatipD upon the basis which has been transmitted it 
being his most earnest wish to contribute, in concert with hb 
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atlies, to the repose of Europe, and to bring about a peace 
which may be at once honourable not only for Great Britain 
and France, but also for such states as are in amity with 
those powers.” No answer to this communication was re- 
turned by the Duke of Bassano. 

For several months, in the early part of the year 1812, Eng«- 
land was agitated with negociations relative to the formation of 
a new ministry; and, as the Marquess Wellesley acted a promi- 
nent part in them, and the scale on which the Peninsular w^ar 
should be conducted, was the principal point mooted in con- 
nection with our foreign policy, it is indispensably necessary 
that these negociations should be noticed with some degree 
of detail. 

When the termination of the restrictions on the regency was 
approaching, his royal highness the prince-regent addressed a 
letter to the Duke of York, requesting that Lords Grey and 
Grenville might be informed how much he should be gratified 
by some of his early political connections strengthening his 
hands, and constituting a part of his government. To prevent 
any misconception as to his views on Spanish and Portiiguese 
affairs, his royal highness added: “The national faith has 
been preserved inviolate towards our allies ; and, if character 
is strength as applied to a nation, the increased and increasing 
reputation of his m^ijesty’s arms, will show to the nations of 
the continent how much they may still achieve when animated 
by a glorious spirit of resistance to a foreign yoke. In the 
critical situation of the war in the Peninsula, I shall be most 
anxious to avoid any measures which can lead my allies to 
suppose that I mean to depart from the present system. 
Perseverance alone can achieve the great object in question, 
and I cannot withhold my approbation from those who have 
honourably distinguished themselves in support of it.” Lords 
Grey and Grenville replied jointly to his royal highness the 
Duke of York’s communication, stating, that the differences 
of opinion between them and the existing administration were 
so many and so important, as to make it impossible for them 
to unite with the present government. 
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A motion having been made in the house of lords by Lord 
Boringdon, requesting the prince-regent to form a cabinet 
which might effectually call forth the resources of the empire,- 
Earl Grey, as the leader of the opposition peers, said, that 
“ he was not prepared to affirm that it was expedient to recall 
our troops immediately home ; but certainly he did not wish 
to proceed in that expensive mode of warfare without having 
some military authority as to the result of it. He thought, 
and most decidedly, that a reduction of our expenditure was 
called for by reflections of the most urgent and powerful 
kind; but if anything like a certainty of success could be 
shown in the schemes that were devised, then all his hesita- 
tions would be removed, and he should consider even the 
most extensive scale of foreign operations as recommended by 
the principles of economy itself. He felt warmly the justice 
of that cause which we were maintaining in the Peninsula ; 
but those principles on which the prosecution of that war 
could be defended, must be reduced to a mere speculative 
theory, unless supported by adequate exertions from the 
Spanish people and the Spanish government. Without that 
necessary co-operation, all our efforts must prove useless. 
The success of our arms during the last two years had been 
called complete ; he could coincide in no such declaration, 
knowing, as every other man knew, that the defence of Portu- 
gal must be impracticable after Spain should be entirely 
subdued. We had certainly achieved much ; and in the cap- 
ture of Ciudad Rodrigo, he concurred in the admiration justly 
due to the great commander who conducted that important 
enterprise ; but, when he looked to another part of that king- 
dom, and discovered Badajos in possession of the enemy — 
when he looked to Catalonia, Valencia, Murcia — ^he was at a 
loss to discover what new prospects of success had dawned 
upon the Spaniards. These conquests opened to the enemy 
a free communication between all tbeir divisions, and they 
would soon be enabled, by that circumstance, to bring the 
whole weight of their united forces against the British. 
Where, then, were the symptoms of this boasted success? 

111. 2 K 
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Lord Wellington, at the head of sixty-two thousand as effec- 
tive men as were ever led into the field, had been compelled 
to remain on the defensive !” 

As the Marquis Wellesley was well known to take a deep 
interest in the noble struggle for liberty then making in the 
Peninsula, and to be an advocate for conducting the war there 
on such a scale as would almost infallibly ensure its speedy ter- 
mination, instead of the adoption of an unwise economy, 
occasioning, ultimately, a much greater expenditure both of 
men and money, besides rendering the issue doubtful — the 
hope was indulged, that when the ministry was virtually 
dissolved by the atrocious assassination of its leader, Mr. 
Spencer Perceval, by the maniac Bellingham, his lordship 
would again take part in the administration of public affairs, 
if even he was not charged with their principal direction. This 
was considered the more probable from the notoriety of the 
fact, that one of the motives for Lord Wellesley's resignation 
was his unwillingness to act under the ])rimacy of Mr. Perceval, 
whom he considered totally incompetent to fill so important 
an office, although sufficiently qualified for inferior stations. 
Overtures were accordingly made to the marquis and to Mr. 
Canning, to join a ministry, of which Lord Liverpool was to 
be premier, and Lord Castlereagh foreign secretary and leader 
in the house of (jommons. Lord Wellesley, however, declined 
joining Lord Liverpool's administration, partly on account of 
his holding opinions in favour of Catholic emancipation, directly 
opposed to those of the majority of the members of the pro- 
jected cabinet, but principally because he differed from them as 
to the scale on which the Peninsular war should be conducted : 
“My objection," said the noble marquis, “to remaining in 
that (Mr. Perceval's) cabinet arose in a great degree from 
the imperfect scale on which the efforts in the Peninsula 
were conducted. It was always stated to me that it was 
impracticable to enlarge that system. I thought it was per- 
fectly practicable, and that it was neither safe nor honest 
towkrds this country, or the allies, to continue the present 
inadequate scheme. Since my resignation it has been found 
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practicable to make some extension, but it is still intimated 
that my views are more extensive than the resources of the 
country can enable the government to reduce to practice. 
I, however, still entertain the same views and opinions, with- 
out diminution or alteration ; and I am convinced that a con- 
siderable extension of the scale of our operations in the 
Peninsula, and also an effectual correction of many branches 
of our system in that quarter, are objects of indispensable 
necessity, and of easy attainment With such a decided dif- 
ference of opinion in relation to the conduct and management 
of the war, my return into a cabinet composed as the present 
is, would offer to me no better prospect than the renewal of 
discussions which have hitherto proved unavailing.” Mr. Can- 
ning objected to form part of the administration, because all 
consideration of the Catholic question was to be excluded. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley, however, shortly after carried an 
address in the house of commons, similar to Lord Boringdon’s 
in the upper house, in consequence of which the prince- 
regent sent for Marquis Wellesley, and desired him to arrange 
the plan of an administration. Mr. Canning, at Lord Welles- 
ley's request, iiupurcd of Lord Liverpool, if he, and any of his 
present colleagues, would form part of a ministry constructed 
on the principles of an early discussion of the claims of the 
Catholics, and the vigorous prosecution of the war in the 
Peninsula ; hut both the Earl of laverpool and his colleagues 
refused to form part of an administration constructed by the 
Marquis Wellesley. 

His lordship then applied to Lords Grey and Grenville, 
informing them, that he did not wish for any place in the pro- 
posed new ministry. Tliese noblemen, in reply to the mar- 
quis, after stating their cordial agreement with him on the 
Catholic question, thus expressed themselves in reference to the 
Peninsular w'ar. “ No person feels more strongly than we do 
the advantages which would result from a successful termina- 
tion of the present contest in Spain, but we are of opinion that 
the direction of military operations in an extensive war, and 
the more or less vigorous prosecution of those operations, are 
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questions not of principle but of policy. But we cannot in 
sincerity conceal from Marquis Wellesley, that in the present 
state of the finances, we entertain the strongest doubts of the 
practicability of an increase in any branch of the public 
expenditure.’’ 

The Marquis of Lansdowne and Lord Holland concurring 
in this reply, and Earl Moira declining to enter into any 
engagement as to the acceptance of office, Lord Wellesley’s 
first attempt to form an administration, after some further 
correspondence between Mr. Canning and Earl Grey, was 
abandoned. 

His royal highness the prince-regent being very desirous 
of obtaining the public services of Marquis Wellesley, soon 
afterwards gave his lordship full power to form and arrange 
an administration based on the })rinciples of the consideration 
of the Catholic claims, and the vigorous prosecution of the 
Peninsular war; signifying, at the same time, his pleasure that 
the marquis should be premier; and that Jilarl Moira, Lord 
Erskine, and Mr. Canning should form part of the cabinet, in 
which Lords Grey and Grenville were to he included, and were 
to have the power of recommending three or four members. 
Lords Grey and Grenville, however, refused to he included in 
a cabinet, of which the outlines were already definitively 
arranged. After some farther correspondence betw^een these 
noblemen and Earl Moira, the Marquis Wellesley resigned his 
commission into the hands of the prince-regent. 

A few days after Lord Wellesley’s failure was declared, 
Earl Moira was authorized, by the prince-regent, to form an 
administration which was also to include Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville ; but these noblemen, after some discussion, again declined 
to accept office, because the appointment of the great officers 
of the royal household was not stated by Earl Moira to be ' 
vested in the proposed ministry. Two days after this, the 
Earl of Liverpool announced in the liouse of lords that the 
prince-regent had been pleased to appoint him prime minister, 
and had also authorized him to choose his colleagues. This 
intelligence was received move calmly than had been antici- 
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pated, and, after some discussion in parliament^ the subject 
was allowed to rest, leaving a deep feeling of regret in the 
minds of the friends of Spain and Portugal, that the Marquis 
Wellesley had not been placed at the head of the ministryj or 
at least been made one of its prominent members — ^no doubt 
being entertained, that, had he accepted office, Lord Wel- 
lington would have been supported to such an extent, and 
with such vigour, that he would have been enabled to expel 
the French from the Peninsula in the course of the current 
campaign. 

The Earl of Wellington having decided upon attacking 
Marmont, it became important to prevent Soult’s joining that 
marshal The principal means of communication between 
them being the bridge of boats at Almaraz, constructed by 
Marmont, and fortified with redoubts, and a flanked tHe-du- 
pont^ his lordship gave orders to General Hill for its destruc- 
tion. Hill quitted Almendralejos on the twelfth of May with 
six thousand men, and intended, by a rapid night-march, to 
surprise all the French defences at the bridge at once ; but 
daylight appearing before all his columns had reached their 
destination, he decided on making a false attack on the tower 
of Mirabete, while he approached the bridge, without artillery, 
through the almost impracticable line of La Cueva and Homan 
Gordo. After night-fall he descended towards the river with 
two thousand men, under Major-General Howard, but the 
rear of his army did not join him till some hours later. 
The assailing party was, however, concealed by a deep ravine; 
the defenders of the bridge and its works had no suspicion of 
being attacked, until the English troops, on the morning of the 
nineteenth, rushed towards them with scaling-ladders, and 
various other contrivances of similar description. ^Fhe fiftieth 
and one wing of the seventy-first mounted the parapet with 
distinguished courage, and the F rench were soon driven from 
the retrenchment and tower, and fled to the tite-du-ponU which 
the British entered along with them. Attempting then to 
escape by the bridge, they found that three of the boats had 
been cut away ; many were in coosequeuce drowned, and two 
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hundred and fifty made prisoners. The guns of Fort Napoleon, 
being nowin HilFs possession, were pointed against FortRagusa, 
on the opposite bank of the river, causing it to be speedily eva- 
cuated, upon which some grenadiers of the ninety-second swam 
over the river, and brought back several boats ; with these the 
bridge was repaired, and Fort Ragusa occupied by the attack- 
ing party, who, after destroying the works, stores, and bridge, 
returned by the mountain-passes to the position where the 
artillery had been left with the centre column, and the whole 
force returned to Merida, without stopping to reduce Mira- 
bete, as General Hill had originally intended ; this change of 
purpose arose from an erroneous report having been made to 
Sir Rowland Hill by Sir William Krskine, that Soult was at 
Estramadura with all his army. The loss sustained in the capture 
and destruction of this very strong and important post was only 
thirty-three killed and one hundred and forty-four wounded. 

Soult and Marmont both moved towards the scene of Sir 
Rowland Hill’s operations, but Soult learning on his march • 
that he had reached Truxillo on his return to the Guadiana, 
the marshal retraced his steps to Seville. Marmont arrived at 
Almaraz a few days after its destruction, and being unable to 
cross the Tagus, returned without even making any attempt 
to relieve Mirabete, the garrison of which, after being much 
harassed by guerillas, and suffering severely from famine, were 
released on the eleventh of July, by a strong detachment from 
Toledo, which destroyed the works, and left the pass open. 

Sir Rowland Hill wishing to protect the gathering of the 
harvest near Zafra, where he had taken up a position, detached 
some Spanish cavalry for that purpose from the right flank, 
and General Slade with the third dragoons and the royals 
from Llera on the left. General Lallemand advanced with a 
similar object on the side of Valencia de los Torres, where 
General Slade had been posted in a wood to cut him off, with 
directions to wait for further orders. Disregarding these instruc- 
tions, he advanced, and drpve the French cavalry a distance of 
eight miles, even passing through the defile of Maquilla, Lalle- 
mand, who was stationed in the plain beyond the defile, attacked 
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the British, pursued them for upwards of six miles, killed and 
wounded forty-eight, and captured above one hundred, among 
whom were two officers: twenty men and one officer were, 
however, recaptured at Maquilla two days after, by the intrepid 
Austrian ensign Strenouitz. ^ 

General Drouet having at length been reinforced, advanced 
towards Albuera with twenty-one thousand men and eighteen 
pieces of artillery, where Genq^ral Hill, having been joined by 
considerable Spanish and Portuguese reinforcements, mustered 
twenty-two thousand five hundred men, with twenty-four guns. 
A battle was now confidently expected, but Sir Rowland being 
uncertain whether Lord Wellington’s operations in Castile 
would justify such a risk, declined attacking his opponent for 
that time. Soon after, however, having received fresh in- 
structions, he fell on a party of French horse, which had 
surprised a small British cavalry post, and had cut off two 
hundred Spanish horsemen at Ahnandrajelos and Santa Marta. 
Desiring to facilitate the junction of General Hill’s division 
with the main army in case it should be necessary, the com- 
mander-in-chief ordered the repair of the celebrated Roman 
bridge of Alcantara on the Tagus, the principal arch, ninety 
feet high and one hundred wide, having been destroyed in 1809 . 
Major Sturgeon of the royal staff accordingly repaired this 
magnificent structure on the suspension -bridge principle, so 
as to bear the transport of even heavy artillery, with cordage 
prepared at Elvas for the purpose. 

About this time Lord Wellington was considerably embar- 
, rassed by the difficulty of obtaining money, partly through the 
injudicious interference of the home-government with his mode 
of issuing bills to obtain supplies of necessaries, but principally 
because Lord William Bentinck had raised money in the 
Mediterranean cities (to aid the projected insurrection in Italy) 
on much higher terms than were previously paid by Lord 
Wellington. His lordship adverts to this subject in the fol- 
lowing pointed manner, in a letter addressed to the Earl of 
Liverpool immediately previous to liis crossing the Agueda.— 
“ My friends in Castile, and I believe no officer ever had 
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better, assure me that we shall not want provisions even before 
the harvest will be reaped, that there exist concealed granaries, 
which shall be opened to us, and, that if we can pay for a 
part, credit will be given to us for the remainder, and they 
have long given me hopes that we should be able to borrow 
money in Castile on British securities. In case we should 
be able to maintain ourselves in Castile, the general action and 
its results being delayed by the enemy’s manoeuvres, which 
I think not improbable, I have in contemplation other re- 
sources for drawing supplies from the country, and I shall 
have at all events our own magazines at Almeida and Ciudad 
Rodrigo. But with all these prospects, I cannot reflect with- 
out shuddering, upon the probability that we shall be distressed, 
nor upon the consequences which may result from our want- 
ing money in the interior of Spain.’* 

Marshal Marmont having resolved to adopt the Tormes 
andDouro as his lines of defence, and anticipating that General 
HiJl would rejoin bis cominandcr-in-chief to assist in the 
battle which he expected would be fought near the Tormes, 
intreated King Joseph to send guns and a pontoon train from 
Madrid, in order that Drouet might cross the Tagus at Alma- 
raz, and Join him by the Puerto Pico. The intruder, however, 
only sent two small boats co Almaraz ; and Marmont, finding 
that Lord Wellington was concentrating his troops on the 
Agueda, recalled Poy from the valley of the Tagus and Bonet 
from the Asturias, to strengthen him for the approaching bat- 
tle with the allied army. Marmont’s force, according to an 
intercepted return, amounted at this period to fifty-three thou- 
sand effective men. 

All the preparatory measures being completed, including 
the collection of a month’s provisions for the whole allied army 
at Ciudad Rodrigo, the cantonments were broken up, and 
the allies passed the Agueda on the thirteenth of June — the 
British troops forming three columns, and the Spaniards a 
fourth — and arrived at the Valmusa, about six miles from 
Salamanca, on the fourteenth. A squadron of the enemy’s 
cavalry, and a few infantry, appeared before the town on the 
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sixteenth, but were immediately driven back by the British ; 
and the same evening the French evacuated Salamanca, leaving 
a garrison of eight hundred men in the forts that were erected 
to protect the passage of the Tomes by the bridge. The 
allies crossed the river at two fords on the seventeenth, when 
the forts were immediately invested by the sixth division under 
Major-General Clinton. 

Marraont retired to Fuente fcl Sauco, on the road to Toro, 
followed by an advanced guard of the allied army, while the 
main army occupied the heights of Christoval dc la Cuesta, 
for about three miles. Those troops which entered Salamanca 
were most favourably received, the women particularly crowd- 
ing round Lord Wellington, to bless him for their deliverance 
from tyranny. This ancient city with its celebrated university 
stands on the right bank of the I'crtncs, iu an open country, 
and was defended by the fort of San Vincente, and the redoubts 
of San Cajetana and l.a J^lerccd, which tlm French, during 
their three years’ occupation, had compelled the inhabitants 
to erect out of the materials of convents and colleges, which 
were destroyed to furnish wood, stone, and other materials 
for that purpose. The number of convents destroyed amounted 
to thirteen, and twenty-two colleges out of twenty-five shared 
a similar fate. This work of destruction was continued up 
to the moment when the French evacuated the city; their 
last act w^as to set five to such houses as obstructed the defence 
of their works, having previously, for the same reason, demol- 
ished the convent of ?St. Augustine, the magnificent King’s 
college, and those of Cucn(;a and Oviedo. These works, which 
it was necessary to reduce before the allies could advance? 
against Marmont, were found to be much more formidable 
than w^as expected ; but a battery was immediately erected for 
breaching the fort, although the supply of ammunition was 
only sufficient for two or three days’ consumption. On the night 
of the twenty-third, an escalade was attempted on the San 
Cajetano redoubt, as the defences were much damaged, although 
a breach had not been effected ; but this effort unhappily failed, 
after the loss of one hundred and twenty men killed and 
in. 2 L 
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wounded, among the former of whom was Major-General 
Bowes, who having been wounded while accompanying the 
storming party, had his wound dressed, and returned imme- 
diately to the assault, when he unfortunately received a second 
wound, which caused his death. 

For two or three days the battering of the enemy’s works 
had been suspended, from want of ammunition, but a supply 
having been sent from Almeida, the batteries recommenced 
firing with red-hot shot on the twenty-sixth, and at ten in the 
morning of the twenty-seventh the Fort of San Vincente was 
in flames, and there was an open breach in the gorge of the 
San Cajetano redoubt. The commandants of these fortifica- 
tions then hoisted the white flag, but asked for a few hours’ 
delay before a final surrender ; obviously to gain time to extin- 
guish the fire in fort San Vincente, but Lord Wellington 
peremptorily refused to allow more than five minutes. The 
commandants not surrendering within that time, his lordship 
ordered that the San Cajetano redoubt should be stormed, and 
that of La Merced escaladed, and both attacks being success- 
ful, the governor of fort San Vincente capitulated. 'Fhe large 
depots of arms, clothing, and stores it contained were given 
to the Spaniards, and the works both of the forts and redoubts 
were destroyed, as well as those of the castle of Alba do Tormes, 
which was evacuated by the enemy on the surrender of San 
Vincente. The number of prisoners taken was seven hundred, 
and the loss of the allies amounted to loss than five hundred 
killed and wounded. 

Marmont, who had retired to Fuente cl Sauco on the seven- 
teenth of June, when the allied army crossed the Tormes, 
having been joined by all the troops he expected, with the 
exception of Bonet’s corps from the Asturias, moved forward 
on the twentieth from Fuente Sabuco, to oppose the allies, 
whom Lord Wellington immediately formed on the heights 
of San Christoval. After some manoeuvring, and a heavy 
discharge of shells by the enemy, against the right of 
the British position, Marmont drove back all our out-posts, 
took possession of Moresco, and established himself within 
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gun*fihot of the allies. Both armies remained quiet till the 
evening of the following day, when Lord Wellington ordered 
the recapture of Morisco-r-which was most gallantly effected; 
but the troops, being recalled at dusk, suffered considerable 
annoyance from the enemy, who, advancing unperceived 
through the standing corn, suddenly attacked them while em- 
ployed in collecting their posts preparatory to returning. 

On the twenty-second of June, Marmont seized a part 
of the height in front of the allies’ right wing, from which he 
was dislodged by General Graham after a smart skirmish ; 
and the same night the- French commander withdrew to a 
position about six miles in his rear, which induced Lord 
Wellington to change his position, so as to cover Salamanca, 
and operate on either side of the Tormes on a shorter line 
than the French. Ilis lordship stationed the heavy German 
cavalry, under General Bock, on the other side of the Tormes, 
to watch the ford of Huerta. 

Ten thousand French infantry, fourteen squadrons of horse, 
and some artillery, crossed . the Tormes at Huerta at two in 
the morning of the twenty-fourth of June, which was so 
extremely foggy as to prevent Lord Wellington from knowing 
the dangerous situation of Bock’s cavalry, until he heard 
the firing of the combatants. When the fog cleared off, that 
General was seen retreating in excellent order before the 
enemy. Lord Wellington, on ascertaining the gallant German’s 
situation, immediately despatched Sir Thomas Graham with the 
first and seventh divisions, and General le Marchant s brigade 
of cavalry, to his assistance. At three in the afternoon the 
enemy began to withdraw, and before night all had recrossed 
the riverto their former position, an example which was followed 
by General’s Graham and Le Marchant. The French army 
remaineddirectly opposite to that of the allies, until the nighton 
which San Vincente and the two redoubts surrendered, when 
they retreated towards the Douro, having first set fire to the vil- 
lages and the standing corn, and having plundered and murdered 
the inhabitants in the vicinity of their position. T his barbarity 
was favourable to the English army, whose wounded were 
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now well attended, and abundantly supplied ; and high mass 
was performed in the cathedral of Salamanca, at which the Earl 
of Wellington with most of his generals was present. The enemy 
confined their retreat to Tordesillas, and the British head- 
quarters were fixed directly opposite at Rhueda. 

While the contending armies were manoeuvring immediately 
after the capture of fort San Vincente, intelligence reached the 
British camp of the sailing of Sir Home Popham’s expedition, 
consisting of twenty ships of war, including five sail of the line, 
from Corunna on the eighteenth of June, and of the surrender 
of Port Lequeitio, w'ith a garrison of two liundred and fifty men, 
to the squadron, on the twenty-second. Bermco and I’alencia 
were captured on the two following days, and Castro and 
Portagalate on the Bilbao river were attacked on the sixth of 
July in concert with Longa; and although the attack on the 
latter failed, Castro was taken by the English fleet. Guetaria 
was attacked on the nineteenth, but Mina and the Pastor, 
who came to co-operate with the fleet, were defeated Ly a 
French column, which also drove the British seamen to their 
vessels with the loss of twenty men and two guns. The posi- 
tive results of this expedition were trifling, but it was useful 
as a diversion, particularly by preventing Caffarelli from send- 
ing aid to Marmont until late in July, and then by preventing 
him from sending more than twenty guns and eighteen 
hundred cavalry, instead of a much superior force. Even that 
comparatively small reinforcement did not join the main army 
until two days after the battle of Salamanca, where it might 
have proved of infinite value to Marshal Maimont. 

The Earl of Wellington's attention was at this particular 
moment necessarily directed to financial as well as to military 
affairs. On the twenty-fifth of June, while the French army 
was mancBuvring on his front, he forwarded a long and able 
istatement to Mr. Stuart, the British ambassador at Lisbon, on 
the formation of a bank in that city, as proposed by the 
Chevalier de Souza, on the principle of the Bank of England. 
Nor was his mind occupied alone with the theory of finance, 
for he was then experiencing the greatest financial embarrass- 
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ments.* The pay of the army was four months in arrear, of 
the staff six, and of the muleteers nearly twelve, besides which 
he was deeply in debt for supplies. The desertion from the 
Portuguese army, arising from the inability of the regency at 
Lisbon to obtain money to pay them, was also alarmingly great. 
As a partial alleviation of this pecuniary distress, for he had 
only twenty thousand dollars in the military chest when he 
advanced from Salamanca, Lord Wellington induced the 
Castilian junta to give up part of their revenue in kind, for 
the use of the allied army, receiving in payment bills on the 
British ambassador at Cadiz: but his pecuniary circumstances 
were still such, that on the fifteenth of July, in reply to a 
despatch from Marshal Beresford, he complained much of the 
wants of the Portuguese army : “ J have never been in such 
distress as at present, and some grievous misfortune must 
happen, if the government do not attend seriously to the sub- 
ject, and supply us regularly with money. The arrears and 
distresses of the Portuguese government are a joke to ours ; 
and if our credit was not better than theirs, we should cer- 
tainly starve. As it is, if we don’t find means to pay our bills 
for butcher’s meat, there will be an end to the war at once.” 
After the perusal of such a statement, no doubt can be enter- 
tained of the difficulties with which the Marquess Wellesley, 
must have had to contend in the cabinet, before his resignation, 
in endeavouring to induce the ministry to support his brother 
adequately in the Peninsular war, especially when it is borne in 
mind, that this letter was written in July, while in the May 
preceding the marquis had acknowledged that the British 
government had since his resignation made some extension 
in their scale of efforts in the Peninsula.” 

Bonet having joined Marmont, who had also received a 
large reinforcement of horse, the marshal on the fifteenth of 
July moved a considerable corps down the river Duero. On the 
sixteenth two divisions of the enemy crossed the bridge at 
Toro, but returned the same night, destroyed the bridge, and 

• Colonel Gurwood says, “ this letter must have been written whilst the 
enemy were manoeuvring in view.” 
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rejoined Marmont at Tordesillas. Lord Wellington, suspect- 
ing that this movement was merely a demonstration, placed 
only part of his force at Toro, taking up a strong position 
with the main army on the Guarena, and posting the fourth and 
light divisions under General Cotton, at Castrejon on the Tra- 
bancos. These troops were attacked vigorously by Marmont’s 
whole force on the morning of the eighteenth. His cavalry, 
supported by infantry and artillery, engaged the British horse, 
who began to lose ground in the unequal conflict, and the 
enemy was already pressing upon both flanks, and menacing 
their line of retreat, l^ord Wellington now sent cavalry and 
horse-artillery to extricate the two divisions, so that they 
retreated in perfect order, and with a very trifling loss, across 
the Guarena to the heights of Canizal, where the allied army 
was posted. Marmont now sent a heavy column across the 
Guarena, to gain possession of a ridge on the allies’ flank, 
which would have commanded the road to Salamanca; but 
they were roughly repulsed by General Cole’s division, and a 
small body of cavalry, which made a most brilliant charge : 
General Carriere and three hundred men were captured. 
The allies lost between five and six hundred men in the 
two operations; and their future efforts were in danger of 
being paralyzed by the loss of their commander-in-chief. The 
Earl of Wellington, with Marshal Beresford and several staff- 
officers, were surrounded by tbe French cavalry while observ- 
ing the enemy’s movements, and only escaped by cutting their 
way through the enemy. 

After much marching, counter-marching, and change of posi- 
tions, the enemy took possession of the village of Calvarassa 
de Arriba, and of the adjoining heights ; the British left wing 
occupying the low land near Santa Marta, with the cavalry in 
advance, and the right occupying the chain of hills near 
Arapiles, thus covering Salamanca. The position of the allied 
army was, at this time, critical; for General Clauzel had 
already reached Polios with the cavalry and horse-artillery of 
the army of the north, which, on joining Marmont, would give 
the French a decided numerical superiority over the allies; 
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the British commander-in-chief, therefore, determined on fall- 
ing back upon Ciudad Rodrigo, should he not be able to 
attack the enemy advantageously before the junction was 
effected. In taking up their positions, both generals had over- 
looked the two steep atid rugged hills called Dos Arapiles, 
which lay between them ; but on the morning of the twenty- 
first of July, detachments from both armies were sent to take 
possession of those important points. The seventh ca^adores 
had been despatched, to seize the most distant; but the 
enemy, being nearest, succeeded in obtaining possession after 
a severe struggle. The allies made themselves masters 
of the other, and also of part of the heights near Calvarissa 
de Arriba, the enemy retaining the other part. The allied 
army having on the twenty-first taken up its former position 
at San Christoval, and the Earl of Wellington concluding 
from Marmont’s manoeuvres that he intended to make his 
principal effort upon the left of the Tormes, placed the first 
and light divisions opposite to the Calvarissa de Arriba, 
caused D’Urban’s horse and the third division to pass over 
the river by the Santa Marta ford, and, unseen by the enemy, 
to take their post behind Aldea 'iVjeda, which gave them the 
command of the road to Ciudad Rodrigo. The interval 
between the Arapiles and this post was held by the Spanish 
infantry under Don Carlos de Espana, by Bradford's Portu- 
guese, and by the British cavalry. 

Marmont inferring, from the movements with which he was 
acquainted, that the allies contemplated retreating upon Ciudad 
Rodrigo, ordered Thomieres’ division with fifty guns, and the 
light cavalry, to menace the road leading to that city ; while, 
totally ignorant that the British had a strong force near Aldea 
Tejeda, ready to oppose Thomieres, he intended falling upon 
the allies the moment they made the expected advance. 

About two in the afternoon on the twenty-second of July, a 
cloud of skirmishers issued from the enemy's left wing, and a 
heavy cannonade opened on the allied army. The enemy was 
soon after seen moving along the heights, within half a mile 
of Lord Wellington’s position, evidently intending to cut off 
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his retreat upon Ciudad Rodrigo. His lordship being informed 
by Colonel Sturgeon, while he sat at dinner, that Marmont 
was thus incautiously extending his line, and exposing- his 
left wing, started up from table, exclaiming, “ I have them !” 
and, hastening to the crest of the hill, saw the movement of 
the French, which, by separating the left wing from the centre, 
would render its destruction certain ; he^ therefore, instantly 
ordered the allied army to advance, the first and light divi- 
sions occupying the ground on the left in reserve. The third 
division, D* Urban’s cavalry, and a body of light dragoons, were 
ordered to form in four columns, and to turn the enemy’s 
left upon the heights. The first line, comprising the fourth 
and fifth divisions, with Bradford’s Portuguese, and the heavy 
cavalry, supported by a second line, consisting of the sixth and 
seventh divisions, Anson’s light cavalry, and the Spaniards, 
was directed to advance when the attack on the enemy’s left 
should be developed ; and General Pack, with his Portuguese, 
was ordered to attack the Arapiles occupied by the enemy. 

As soon as the left of the British line had passed that hill, 
Marmont saw from the French Arapiles the arrangement of 
the allied army, and being ignorant that there was a strong 
British and Portuguese division advancing from Aldea Tejedo, 
he expected that the allies would be kept in check by his heavy 
fire until he could bring up his reserve, and fall resistlessly 
on their left. About five o’clock, however, when Thomiere’s 
division had reached the further end of the southern ridge, in 
expectation of seeing the allies in full retreat before Marmont, ' 
it was unexpectedly taken in flank by the third division, driven 
before it from height to height, and deprived of its brave general, 
who was killed, while three thousand of its number were 
made prisoners. The whole French army then perceived that 
they were out-manoeuvred and defeated ; and Marmont, hurry- 
ing forward to the post of danger, was struck down by an 
exploding shell, which broke his arm, and inflicted two deep 
wounds in his side. General Bonet, the second in command, 
now became commander-in-chief, but being soon afterwards, 
wounded, Chuizel, who had joined the army of Portugal 
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a short time before the battle, succeeded Bonet in the chief 
direction of the army. 

Marshal Marmont* addressed a report to the minister-of-war, 
of the battle of Salamanca and the events that immediately 
preceded it, a few extracts from which will illustrate the pre- 
ceding account. T he report is dated Tudcla, July thirty-first, 
and commences by adverting to the interruption of the com- 
munication with France having prevented him from detailing 
the events of the campaign. ITie marshal having first related 
the proceedings of the French army to the seventeenth of 
June, proceeds : — 

I marched six leagues from Salamanca, and there hav- 
ing collected five divisions, I a])proaehe(l that town. I drove 
before me the English advanced posts, and obliged the enemy’s 
army to show what attitude it reckoned upon taking. It 
appeared determined to fight upon the fine rising ground and 
strong position of San ( Jiristoval. The remainder of the army 
having joined me, I manoeuvred round that position, but I 
acquired the certainty that it everywhere presented obstacles 
difficult to be conquered, and that it was better to force the 
enemy to come upon another field of battle, than enter into 


* Marshal Marniont, Duke of Ragnsa, a pcisonal fiuoiirite of Napoleon, to 
whieh cireinnstanfe, rather than to his services, lu* is saiil to ])ave owed his ele- 
vation, was a man of a very elejrant deportment, hut proud, haniihty, and accus- 
tomed to treat his inferiors with so much contempt, that he daily multiplied 
the number of his personal enemies. Ilis estublisimieni was princely, and even 
when in camp he was attended by mimerous equipages, and maintained several 
packs of hounds, professing to be fond of the cdiase. He was descended from a 
noble family, received a sound mathematical education, and was intended for 
the artillery, but, while serving in the army of Italy during the lirst war of the 
revolution, Buonaparte made him one of his aide-de-cainps, and although only 
a chief of battalion, he was sent to Paris in 1706, to present twenty-two stands 
of colours, taken from the Austrian General Wiinnsiir, to tlic Directory. After 
the peace of Campo Formio, he espoused, probably under the influence of 
Buonaparte, the only daughter of the celebrated banker Peregaux. Marinont 
accompanied Buonaparte to Egypt, and was the principal agent in arranging 
for his return, in which he was also his companion. He contributed materially 
to the defeat of the Austrians at Marengo, by bringing tlie French artillery 
almost within musket-shot of the enemy’s line. His services in Spain are 
siifl^iently described in these pages. 

HI. 2 M 
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action with them upon ground which gave them too many 
advantages.” He then describes the siege and fall of the 
Salamanca forts, his various manoeuvres down to the third of 
July, and his remounting one thousand of his dismounted 
cavalry, by taking “ the useless horses for the service of the 
army, or such as belonged to individuals who had no right to 
the use of them, or from such as had a greater number than 
they were allowed. He likewise seized a great number which 
were with a convoy coming from Andalusia, all upon estima- 
tion of their value, and paying for them.” 

The various marches and countpr-marches of the opposing 
armies are then described down to the eighteenth of July, when 
the allies, according to the marshaPs account, divided them- 
selves, to re-ascend the Guarena, in order to pass it with the 
greatest facility. Arrived upon the heights of the valley of the 
Guarena, we saw that a portion of the British army was formed 
upon the left bank of that river. The army marched in two 
columns, and I had given the command of the right column, dis- 
tant from that of the left three-quarters of a league, to General 
Clauzel. Arrived upon this ground, General Clauzel, having 
few troops before him, thought he was able to seize upon the 
two eminences upon the left bank of the Guarena, and retain 
them. But this attack was made with too small a force: his troops 
had not halted, and scarcely formed ^ the enemy perceived it, 
marched upon the detachment which he had thus thrown in ad- 
vance, and forced them to retreat. In this battle, which was of 
short duration, we experienced some loss. The division of dra- 
goons which supported the infantry, vigorously charged all the 
British cavalry, but General Carrier, being a little too far 
advanced from the thirteenth regiment, fell into the enemy’s 
power. 

On the twentieth, before day, the army was in motion, to 
ascend the Guarena. The advanced-guard rapidly passed 
that river at that part where it is but a stream, and occupied a 
position on an immense tract of ground, which continued with- 
out any undulation almost to Salamanca. The enemy endea- 
voured to occupy the same ground, but could not succeed. 
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He then attempted to follow a parallel rising ground connected 
with the post they had just quitted, and which everywhere 
offered them a position, provided J should have marched 
towards them. The two armies thus marched parallel, with 
all possible celerity, always keeping their masses connected, in 
order to be ready for battle at every moment. In the evening 
the army encamped upon the heights of Aldea llubea, having its 
post upon the Tormes. The enemy reached the position of 
San Christoval. On the twenty-first, having been informed 
that the enemy did not occupy Alba de Tormes, I threw a 
garrison into it. The same day 1 passed the river in two 
columns, taking my direction by the skirts of the wood, and 
established my camp between Alba de Tormes and Sala- 
manca. 

“ On the twenty-second in the morning, I went upon the 
heights of Calbaraca do Azzeva, to reconnoitre the enemy. 
Everything indicated that it was the enemy’s intention to 
occupy the position of Tejares, which was a league in the rear 
of that in which he then was, distant a league and a half from 
Salamanca. T'here were between us and the British some 
isolated points called the Arapiles. I ordered General Bonet 
to occupy that which belonged to the position we ought to 
take. His troops did so with promptness and dexterity. 
The enemy ordered theirs to be occupied, but it was com- 
manded by ours at two hundred and fifty toises distance, 
I had destined this point, in the event of there being a general 
movement by the left, and a battle taking place, to be the 
pivot and point of support on the right to all the army. The 
enemy had his troops parallel to me, extending his right by 
leaning towards the mountain of Tejares, which always 
appeared to be his point of retreat 

“ There was in front of the ridge occupied by the artillery 
another vast range, easy of defence, and which had a more 
immediate effect on the enemy’s movements. It was indis- 
pensably necessary to occupy it, because the enemy had rein- 
forced his centre, from whence he might push forward en 
masse on this ridge, and commence his attack by taking this 
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important paint/’ The marshal then recites the orders he 
gave to the different divisions of his army, for obtaining and 
securing this position, and complains that the greater part of 
these movements were performed with irregularity. “ I felt 
all the consequences which might result from all these irregu- 
larities, and 1 resolved on remedying them myself on the spot, 
which was not a diflicult matter, the enemy not as yet having 
made any movement at all. It was half past four o’clock 
when I ascended the ridge which was to be the object of an 
obstinate dispute ; but at this inoiiieiit a shell struck me, broke 
my right arm, and made two large wounds on my right side. 
I thus became incapable of taking any part in the command. 
At length, about five o’clock, the enemy, judging that the 
situation was favourable, attacked this ill-formed left with 
impetuosity. The divisions engaged repulsed the enemy, and 
were themselves driven back in their turn, hut they acted 
without concert and without method. At length the army 
retired, evacuated the ridges, and withdrew to the skirts of the 
wood, where the enemy made fresh efforts. From this moment 
the retreat was effected towards Alba de Tormes, without 
being disturbed by the enemy. Our loss amounted to about 
seven thousand men jmt hors de combat"' Marmoiit then 
expresses his sorrow at all the plans he had laid to ensure 
victory having been frustrated by the separation from the 
army which his w'ounds occasioned — describes the retreat of 
the army towards the Douro — mentions his intention of being 
removed to Burgos to recover from his wounds, — eulogizes the 
officers and troops of his army, Clauzel particularly, who, 
although wounded, did not quit the held \ and concludes by 
lamenting the death of several of his general officers. 

These extracts furnish the strongest, and most convincing 
evidence of the skill displayed in Lord Wellington’s arrange- 
ments, and particularly of his admirable selection of positions; 
and this not by the testimony of partial adherents, but by that 
of a defeated rival. — We now resume the British account: 

The fourth and fifth divisions of the allies, under Generals 
Cole and Leith, supported by the sixth and seventh divisions 
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under Generals Clinton and Hope, attacked the enemy’s front 
nearly at the same time that Packenham’s division attacked 
Thomieres’; Sir Stapleton Cotton’s assisting in driving back 
the enemy by a brilliant charge against their infantry, in which 
Major-General Le Marchant* was killed, while leading on his 
brigade of cavalry. Lieutenant-General Leith was also severely 
wounded as he gallantly headed a charge. General Pack 
failed in an attack on the French Arapilcs ; and the fourth 
division under General Cole, who was wounded in the contest, 
being stoutly opposed by the enemy’s reserve, in their attempts 
to get possession of the heights in its front, was obliged to 
retire ; but the ground was soon regained by a brigade of the 
fifth division, directed by Marshal Beresford, who happened 
to be on the spot, and was wounded while conducting this 
dangerous enterprise. The enemy’s centre and left were 
now completely beaten, and the Arapiles had been carried by 
a brigade from General Clinton’s division. 

The right wing of the French army, which was largely rein- 
forced from the defeated centre and left, and occupied a well- 
selected position, was now attacked by the first, third, fifth, 
sixth, and light divisions, with one British brigade and one Por- 
tuguese from the fourth division. This corps, after a fiercely 
maintained and sometimes doubtful struggle, succeeded in 
driving the enemy with great loss towards Huerta and the fords 
of the Tormes, but night approaching enabled many of them to 

* Major-General le Marchant, who was a native of Guernsey, entered the 
army at an early age. He served in the light dragoons, under the Duke of York, 
in the years 1793 and 1704, introduced the Hungarian sword-exercise into the 
British army, and assisted in drawing up a manual for the cavalry, which was 
published by the war-office in 1790. The royal military college at Sandhurst 
was chieiiy planned by him, and he was its lieutenant-governor until 1811, 
when he was promoted to the rank of major-general. He then joined the army 
in Portugal in command of a brigade, but was soon obliged to return to 
England, temporarily, owing to the sudden death of his wife : shortly after 
rejoining Lord Wellington, he fell gloriously, at the early age of forty-seven 
years. His royal highness the prince-regent, in consideration of his useful 
services and g^laut death, settled tliree hundred pounds per annum on his 
eldest son, an ensign in the guards, who was at his father’s side when he was 
killed— ’One hundred pounds on each of his three younger sons — and, one 
hundred and twenty pounds each on bis live daughters. 
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escape, especially as, contrary to Lord Wellington’s orders, 
and even without his knowledge, the castle of Alba de Tormes, 
which commanded some of the river-fords, had been evacuated 
by the Spaniards, while, had it been held by them, or had the 
commander-in-chief known of its evacuation, several thousand 
prisoners would have been captured, in addition to the seven 
thousand that were taken. During the pursuit, a British 
sentinel, unfortunately mistaking Sir Stapleton Cotton for an 
enemy, fired at and wounded him. The following morning 
General Bock overtook the French rear-guard near La Serna, 
and, in a manner that excited the admiration of all that were 
present, charged three squares of infantry, sabreing many of 
them, and making nine hundred prisoners, llie remains of 
the defeated army retreated to Burgos by way of Valladolid, 
which place Lord Wellington entered on the thirtieth, beyond 
which it was not pursued by the conquerors. 

The battle of Salamanca, which lasted from three o’clock 
till ten p.M. occasioned a loss to the allies, of nearly five 
thousand men in killed and wounded. General le Marchant 
was killed, on the side of the British ; and Generals Ferey, 
Desgraviers, and 'J'homiercs, on that of the French. Besides 
Marshal Marmont, only three French generals were wounded; 
while the allied army had five, Sir W. Beresford, Sir Stapleton 
Cotton, Cole, Leith, and Alien. It is also said that Lord 
Wellington, while riding with the forty-third regiment in 
pursuit of the flying enemy, was struck in the thigh by a spent 
musket-ball, which passed through his holster, but only occa- 
sioned a slight contusion. The French loss was seven thou- 
sand five hundred killed and wounded. This splendid victory, 
which a French officer described as “ the beating of forty thou- 
sand men in forty minutes,” completely changed the prospects 
of the allied army. Instead of being obliged to abandon Sala- 
manca to the revenge of a cruel enemy, and retire upon Ciudad 
Rodrigo, followed by Marmont and Joseph Buonaparte, the 
intrusive king of Spain — with the united force, pompously 
styled the French Armies of Portugal and the Centre — the 
allies had, at least temporarily, destroyed Marmont’s army, 
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obliged king Joseph to consult his safety by flight, and laid 
open to the British army the road to the capital of Spain, 

Honours were multiplied on the Earl of Wellington, after 
the splendid and decisive victory of Salamanca, On the 
eighteenth of August his royal highness the prince-regent 
promoted him to a marquisate, and on the twenty-fifth granted 
the following honourable augmentation to his arms. “ In the 
dexter quarter of the arms of Wellington, an escocheon, charged 
with the crosses of St. George, St. Andrew, and St. Patrick, 
bemg the union badge of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland^ as a lasting memorial of the glorious and tran- 
scendent achievements of Arthur Marquis of Wellington, on 
various important occasions, but more particularly in the bril- 
liant and decisive victory obtained over the French army by 
the troops under his command, near Salamanca, on the 
twenty-second day of July, 181 ‘ 2 .” — There were public rejoic- 
ings in every part of the United Kingdom, and illuminations 
in many of the large towns.* His lordship was appointed, by 
the cortez, generalissimo of the Spanish armies. 

The Marquis of Wellington having crossed the Douro, in 
pursuit of the now humbled and retreating French army, 
entered Valladolid on the thirtieth of July, and henceforth 


• On tlic* fourth of July, Lord Wellington sent the following unpretending 
letter to Aubrey de Vere Hunt, high-sheriir of the eouiity of Limerick, in reply 
to a most flattering address, from the inliabitants of that county to tlie illus- 
trious British hero. “ I have bad the honour of receiving your letter of the 
seveiitenth of May, in which you have enclosed the unanimous rcsoliitiona of 
a meeting of the county of Limerick, as.sen)bled under your auspices on the 
sixteenth of May. 1 am much fluttered by the notice which the county of 
Limerick have been pleased to take of my endeavours to serve his majesty, and 
by the approbation they have expressed of the conduct of the oflieers and troops 
that have been placed under my command ; and I hope, by the support and 
assistance of the general and other oflieers, and the discipline of the troops, to 
continue to enjoy the valuable approbation of the gentlemen of the county of 
Limerick.’* On the second, of September the corporation of Boston passed 
a public vote of thanks to Lord Wellington ; to which his lordship replied, on 
the fifth of October, in words similar in effect to those contained in his answer 
to the high sheriff of Limerick. The sentiments of the citizens of Boston 
were communicated to Lord Wellington by Sir Joseph Banks, K.B. recorder 
of that municipal town. 
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ceased to harass the army of Portugal : on the following day he 
recrossed the Douro, and, fixing his head-quarters at Cuellar, 
prepared to advance against the army of the centre, commanded 
by Joseph Buonaparte and Marshal Jourdan, and, having ob- 
tained supplies, commenced his march on the sixth of August 
towards Madrid, by the route of Segovia and San Ildefonso, 
leaving General Clinton’s division and some of the regiments 
that had suffered most at Salamanca, to observe the line of the 
Douro, and prevent the junction of the armies of Portugal and 
the centre, in co-operation with the Spanish army of Galicia, 
commanded by Santocildes, eight thousand strong, which had 
crossed to the south bank of that river. 

Joseph Buonaparte had left Madrid on the twentieth of July, 
with fourteen thousand men, intending to join Marmont, and 
drive the allies back into Portugal ; but learning, while at 
Blasco Sancho, that the French army had been entirely t ' 
feated at Salamanca, he commenced his retrograde march on 
the twenty-fifth, the advanced guard of the allies entering that 
place on the evening of that day, and capturing two officers 
and twenty-seven troopers of his army by surprise. Lord 
Wellington continuing to follow Joseph — the intrusive king 
having dismantled the castle of Segovia, and levied a contribu- 
tion in money and church-plate, retreated towards Madrid 
through the Puerta de Guadarama, his rear -guard of cavalry 
escaping by the San Ildefonso pass on the approach of the allied 
cavalry. King Joseph, having reached the Kscurial mountain, 
retained eight thousand men, and sent the remainder, on the 
tenth, to protect the withdrawal of his court, which left Madrid 
the same day, accompanied by upwards of two thousand car- 
riages of all descriptions and twenty thousand fugitives. 

The advanced guard of the allied army, consisting of D’Ur- 
ban’s Portuguese, a troop of horse-artillery, and a battalion 
of infantry, entered Majalahenda on the eleventh. Some 
German infantry, Bock’s heavy cavalry, and a troop of horse- 
artillery, occupying Las Razas, about a mile in the rear. 
Treilhard's horLe, which had been driven back in the morning, 
having been reinforced, returned to the attack with two thou- 
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sand cavalry. General D*Urban advanced upon their loading 
squadrons, but the Portuguese horse, although they had be- 
haved most gallantly at Salamanca, turning round before they 
reached the enemy, fled through the village of Majalahenda to 
the rear, and fell back upon the German dragoons, exposing 
the guns of Me Donald’s troop, of which three that had been 
overturned were captured. The French passing through 
Majalahenda advanced rapidly upon Las Rosas, where the 
German dragoons, although taken by surprise, made a deter- 
mined stand until Ponsonby’s cavalry, and a brigade of the 
seventh division arrived, when Treilhard abandoned Majala- 
henda, having unfortunately taken with him, as prisoners, 
General Visconde de Barbacena, Colonel Jonquieres of the 
German cavalry, and some others, but leaving behind him the 
three captured guns. 

T'he pickets of the allied army took post, on the evening of the 
11th, on the mountains in sight of Madrid, and the intrusive 
king with the army of the centre, retired by the roads of Toledo 
and Aranjuez, to Valdemoso, where he met the large convoy of 
fugitives from the capital ; these victims were immediately plun- 
dered, and all the retainers and followers of the ancient court of 
Madrid became a prey to Joseph’s licentious soldiers, the autho- 
rity of Marshal Jourdan and of the other generals being insufii- 
cient to arrest the mischief, and enable the multitude to file 
over the bridge of Aranjuez. Lord Wellington, who could have 
driven them into the Tagus, did not interfere to prevent the 
retirement of the unhappy fugitives. Joseph, leaving a garrison 
of eighteen hundred men in the fortified post of the Retiro, 
withdrew from Madrid on the eleventh, retreating first to 
Ocana, and ultimately to Valencia, and on the morning of the 
12th the Marquis of Wellington entered the city amidst the 
heart-felt acclamations of its rejoicing inhabitants. 

It is impossible,” observed his lordship, in writing to Earl 
Bathurst, ** to describe the joy manifested by the inhabitants 
of Madrid upon our arrival : and I hope that the prevalency 
of the same sentiments of detestation of the French yoke, and 
of a strdng desire to secure the independence of their country, 

ill. . N 
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which first induced them to set the example of resisttmce to 
the usurper, will induce them again to make exertions in the 
cause of their country, which being more wisely directed, will 
be more efficacious than those formerly made.’* 

Previous to the relation of the various occurrences that took 
place at Madrid, it will be necessary to notice the proceedings 
of Sir Rowland Hill’s division in Estramadura. After Drouct 
had retired from before Hill’s position in the early part of July, 
that general placed a strong detachment at Merida; but 
nothing w'orthy of importance occurred till the twenty-fourth of 
July, when some Portuguese horse were driven back by General 
Lallemand, from Ribera to Villa Franca. Lallemand was in 
turn attacked by Generals Long and Slade, supported by 
Captain Lefehvre’s troop of horsc-artillcry, who pursued him 
at a trot, and drove him upwards of twenty miles to Llera 
with the loss of fifty men, while that of the allies was only one 
man killed and seven wounded. Drouct then moved towards 
Merida, but Hill also advancing to the support of his detach- 
ment there, the French general returned to the Serena with- 
out hazarding a battle, contrary to Marshal Soult’s positive 
instructions. Soult soon afterwards having ordered Drouet 
to join him in Granada, Sir Rowland Hill then crossed the 
Tagus at Almaraz, whose bridge had been made passable, 
even for artillery, by Colonel Sturgeon’s exertions, and 
advanced as fiir as Toledo, 

When the Marquess of Wellington had reconnoitred the 
Retiro, on the afternoon of the day on which the allies entered 
Madrid, he ordered the outer enclosure to be carried, and 
guns to be placed in battery against the inner fort. In the 
night the allied infantry drove the enemy’s posts from the 
Prado and botanical garden, and established themselves in the 
palace close to the inner fort, which was called La China; 
but before tlmir fire opened on the fourteenth, La Fond, the 
commandant of the fort of La China, surrendered, much to the 
dissatisfaction of the garrison, amounting to eighteen hundred 
men, or two thousand five hundred including sick, to whose 
wrath the governor was in danger of falling a victim. The 
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quantity of stores found in the Ketiro was immense, compris- 
ing one hundred and eighty-nine pieces of brass cannon, 
twenty thousand stand of arms, three millions of ball-cartridges 
belonging to the army of the centre, eight field-guns, nine 
hundred barrels of gunpowder, and a great quantity of en- 
trenching tools belonging to the army of Portugal, besides 
magazines of clothing and provisions. Amongst the spoils, 
the eagles of the thirteenth and fifty-first regiments were dis- 
covered, and forwarded to England by Lord Wellington, to be 
presented to the prince-regent by Major Burgh, one of his 
lordship’s aide-de-camps, and afterwards Lord Downes in the 
Irish peerage. 

This place, which had been converted by the French into 
an arsenal, a state prison, and a fort to overawe Madrid— and 
the exertions for the erection of which are said to have chiefly 
caused the revolt of Portugal from Spain in the reign of 
Philip IV, — is seated on an eminence at the east side of the 
city, and was the ancient palace of the Spanish kings, in which 
Charles the Fifth, emperor of Germany and king of Spain, 
planned the establishment of an universal monarchy in Europe, 
but failed in carrying his plan into effect to the extent that 
was accomplished by Napoleon Buonaparte two centuries 
later. On the removal of Cliarles V. to the new palace, 
parts of the extensive buildings of the Buen Retiro were con- 
verted into a porcelain manufactory called “ La China,” 
others were occupied as a museum and a menagerie, while 
the grounds were used as a botanical garden. Between the 
Retiro and the enclosure of Madrid was the Prado, but its 
magnificent walks, as w^ell as the other interesting objects 
connected with this ancient regal residence, were almost obli- 
terated by th© French army. 

Don Carlos de Espagna was appointed governor of Madrid 
on the thirteenth, the new constitution being proclaimed the 
same day amid the cheers and congratulations of assembled 
thousands of rejoicing Spaniards. These demonstrations of 
joy, as might have been anticipated, were too soon followed 
by violent persecutions, commenced against the partisans of 
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the French, who were called Afrancesados, which were greatly 
mitigated by Lord Wellington’s interference in their favour. 
The sufferings of the inhabitants of Madrid had certainly been 
very great : the people were unable to purchase the provisions 
with which the markets were abundantly supplied. Some 
even died of hunger^ and every morning emaciated bodies were 
laid in the public streets. The British officers now displayed 
their characteristic humanity, as they had on other occasions 
their innate courage, by establishing soup-kitchens, at which 
hundreds were relieved ; for which considerate and timely relief, 
the Madrilenos expressed the greatest thankfulness. The 
first number of the Madrid Gazette that was published after the 
occupation of their L’ity by the allied armies, gives a summary 
of the proceedings connected with that important event, from 
which the following notices are extracted. The editor, after 
narrating the alarm created by the approach of the allies 
and the retirement of the French garrison into the Re tiro, on 
the twelfth of August — on which occasion the shops in Madrid 
were re-opened, having been closed for two days from an 
apprehension of being plundered — proceeds to state, that “ in 
the afternoon of that day, the allied army began to enter the 
city, and from that moment the public joy knew no bounds. 
The arrival of the first English, Spanish, and Portuguese 
officers raised this joy to the highest pitch. Never did any 
people manifest with so much cordiality and energy, their 
gratitude to their deliverers.” 

“The entrance into Salamanca, Segovia, and Ildefonso, 
was,** in the narrator’s opinion, “ equal to the triumphal entries 
of the heroes of antiquity ; but when, on the second day, Lord 
Wellington made his entry into the capital, the spectacle was 
truly grand. His lordship was attended by the flower of the 
British nobility, and by all the generals of the allied armies — 
whilst the Spanish nobility, and the dignitaries of the church, 
came out to meet him, accompanied by almost the whole 
population of the city, to witness the presentation of the ke}^. 
The air was rent with cries of “Vive le Due de Rodrigo 
grande I** but the elegant females, and those of the first rank, 
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threw under the horses’ feet5 not only laurels and flowers, but 
even shawls and veils of the finest texture. When the mar- 
quis attempted to alight at the palace, women of tlie first 
quality embraced and kissed him, and even every person 
whom they took for him, so that it was a long time before he 
and bis generals could get housed. There was, indeed, little 
trouble in getting billets, for the inhabitants took hold of the 
British officers where they could find them, and insisted on 
making them inmates of their homes, llie doors of all the 
houses were seen instantly adorned as if by enchantment, and 
every thing contributed to prove that the inhabitants con- 
sidered this day as the aurora of liberty. The council of 
Madrid also entertained the marquis with ^^iiagnificent bull- 
fight ; and when he appeared in the royal box, twelve thousand 
spectators made the air ring with their repeated cheers.” To 
recall the Juramentados, or those who had sworn allegiance to 
Joseph, to their duty to their country, a proclamation was 
issued, offering pardon to all who should forsake the intruder, 
and present themselves to the Spanish chiefs. This pro- 
clamation produced extensive desertion amongst Joseph’s 
followers, of whom above two thousand had entered the 
capital alone ; on the other hand, the estates which had been 
confiscated by the French, were restored to their lawful 
owners. 

While the Marquis of Wellington was being thus over- 
whelmed with Spanish gratitude, he sustained much personal 
inconvenience from the state of his finances, which were in a 
very deranged condition. Writing to Earl Bathurst a few days 
after his triumphant entry into Madrid, he says — ‘‘ I have been 
going on for more than three years upon tlie usual allowance 
of a commander-in-chief, that is, ten pounds per diem, liable 
to various deductions, among others of income-tax, reducing it 
toabout eight guineas ; but it will be necessary that government 
should now either give me additional pay— under the head of 
table-money, or any other they please — or that they should'; 
allow me to charge some of the expenses, such as charities, &c. = 
which I am obliged to incur in the existing state of this 
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country — or I shall be ruined. It is not proper probably to 
advert to other services, but I believe there is no service in 
which a commander-in-chief, with such a charge as I have, is 
so badly paid, as in the British service. Indeed, as far as 
I can learn, there is no instance of an officer holding a 
permanent command in the British service, whose receipts 
have been confined to ten pounds per diem with deductions. 
They all receive either the allowance of government with 
that of a commander-in-chief, or an allowance of some other 
description; but I doubt that the trouble, or responsibility, or 
the expenses, of any at all equal mine. However, I should 
not have mentioned the subject, knowing that the public 
expect in these days to be well served at the lowest possible 
rate of expense, if I did not find that I was in a situation in 
which I must incur expense which I cannot defray without 
doing myself an injury.” This letter was effective in the im- 
provement of the marquis’s pecuniary circumstances, for, a few 
weeks later, he acknowledged, in a letter to Lord Liverpool, 
the prince-regent’s kindness, in announcing his intention of 
proposing that parliament should grant him one hundred 
thousand pounds for the support of his honours. 

The Spanish regency at this period conferred upon the mar- 
quis the highest honour in their gift, the order of the Golden 
Fleece ; and Donna Maria Teresa de Bourbon made him a 
princely present of the jewelled collar of that order, which 
had belonged to her father, the Infante Don Luiz. The cortes 
also decreed, that a monument in commemoration of the 
victory of Salamanca should be erected near that city — passed 
a vote of thanks to the Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo — and 
appointed a deputation to wait on the Honourable Henry 
Wellesley, his brother, and British ambassador in Spain, 
to congratulate him on so signal a victory having been 
obtained. The Marquess Villa Franca stated to our ambas- 
sador, that “ the general cortes, after hearing with the most 
extraordinary emotion the relation of the victory obtained by 
the Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo in the fidd of Salamanca, have 
resolved, that in its name, and in that of his majesty, thanks^ 
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should be given to that general, the officers, and troops under 
his command ; and likewise that we should, without any cere- 
mony, wait upon and compliment your excellency on this 
happy event, both as the representative of the great British 
nation, and as the brother of the great hero who has obscured 
the triumphs of the tyrant.” Mr. Wellesley assured them in 
reply, ‘‘ that he was above measure gratified by this proceed- 
ing of the cortes ; and that he hoped this great success would 
be followed by still greater advantages, and that the result of 
the whole would be— the so much wished for entire liberty of 
the Peninsula.” 

On the twenty-second of August the municipal council of 
Madrid, headed by the governor, Don Carlos de Espagna, pro- 
ceeded in a body to compliment his lordship as Duke of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. In the course of his address, the governor said, 
The inhabitants of Madrid manifest to your excellency, by 
the voice of their magistrates, the satisfaction they feel at see- 
ing in the palace of their kings the illustrious conqueror of 
Vimeira and Talavera — the deliverer of Portugal — the con- 
queror of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos — the hero who on the 
plains of Salamanca humbled the pride of our perfidious and 
cruel enemies, frustrated their designs, and broke the chains 
which disgraced the capital of the Spanish empire, by a 
memorable victory, which history shall transmit to the latest 
posterity.” To this address the marquis made the following 
appropriate answer : — I am very sensible of the honour 
which the most noble and loyal council of Madrid has done 
me in this visit, and am highly gratified with the polite lan- 
guage in which your excellency, speaking in its name, has 
been pleased to mention the principal occurrences of the war 
in which 1 have borne a part 1 have particular satisfaction 
in receiving a body of magistrates elected by the faithful 
people of Madrid, according to the forms provided by the 
constitution, sanctioned by the general and extraordinary 
cortes ; which, possessing the confidence and influence of the 
people, carry into execution the laws with impartiality and 
vigour. The events of war are in the hands of Providence; 
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but 1 trust that these gentlemen, and the inhabitants of 
Madrid, will not doubt that I shall continue to make every 
effort in my power to carry into execution the orders of his 
royal highness, who exercises supreme authority in the name 
of his Britannic majesty, in behalf of the interesting cause of 
Spain ; and 1 hope that these efforts will not only contribute to 
preserve the peace and security of the city of Madrid, but 
also ultimately to establish the independence, prosperity, and 
happiness of Spain.” 
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While Wellington, as a victorious general, was receiving the 
thanks and the homage of the Spanish people ; the effects of 
the brilliant victory at Salamanca, and the occupation of 
Madrid, began to display themselves in a remarkable manner. 
Soult, on receiving intelligence of these events, raised the 
siege of Cadiz, destroying an Immense quantity of ammunition, 
but leaving to the Spaniards thirty gun-boats, some hundred 
pieces of cannon, and several magazines, which were preserved 
by the advance of the garrison to the lines, in addition to 
what he had rendered unserviceable. The injured people of 
that great city traced to its true source the termination of 
HI. 2 o 
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the long -protracted siege, when they said, ‘‘the brilliant 
triumphs and progress of the allied army, led on by the great 
English general, have already produced the most felicitous 
results. The siege of Cadiz has been raised, and its safety 
ensured, on the plains of Salamanca.” The French, in antici- 
pation of their retreat, had blown up the castle of Niebla, and 
withdrawn from that district ; and on the day of their retire- 
ment from Cadiz, Colonels Skerrett, and Camp-Major Crux- 
Mourgeen, intending to advance upon Seville, were obliged to 
attack the French post at San I. near la Mayor, of which they 
obtained possession without any loss. In the expectation of sav- 
ing Seville, on which Soult was retreating, from being plundered, 
these gallant officers renewed their march after two hours* 
rest, and pressing on towards that destination with all possible 
expedition, they reached, and rushed into 'Friano, one of its 
suburbs, and endeavoured to seize the bridge : this post, however, 
was obstinately defended by the enemy, whoso chief object was 
to destroy it, in order to interrupt the pursuit of the allies. 
Brigadier-General Downic, second in command of the Spanish 
portion of the expedition, twice attempted to force a passage 
over the bridge, and on each occasion was wounded. In a 
third attempt he leaped over the chasm that had been made 
in the causeway, but, being again severely wounded, was made 
prisoner. When this brave fellow found that his fate was 
fixed, he threw his sword amongst the allies : this relic 
had belonged to Pizavro, one of the conquerors of America, 
and had been given to one who did not dishonour it, by the 
Marchioness dc Conquista, one of his descendants, on account 
of his efforts in favour of Spanish liberty. The bridge having 
been repaired by the inhabitant 3 with planks, the British and 
Spanish troops effected an entrance into the city, where they took 
two pieces of artillery, much baggage, and about tw^o hundred 
prisoners. The gallant Downie, although grievously wounded, 
was tied to a gun-carriage, and transported forty miles in that 
distressing and cruel manner. In the evening a body of seven 
thousand French troops from Cadiz approached the town, but 
imagining it to be in General IlilVs possession, hastened on to 
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Carmera, Ballasteros continuing to harass their flank till 
they reached Granada. Seville having been thus saved from 
the contributions which the French uniformly levied on a 
retreat, the inhabitants, after swearing to the constitution, 
exhibited a bull-fight for the gratification of their deliverers. 

An English squadron under Sir Home Popham, on the 
north-east coast of Spain, greatly assisted the guerilla parties 
ill the beginning of August The garrisons of Torrelavega 
and Santander being withdrawn by Caflarelli, to prevent their 
being made prisoners, Porlier took possession of the latter 
place, where the constitution was proclaimed under salutes 
from the British men-of-war and the Spanish soldiery, llcno- 
vales drove Roget from Bilbao, defeated him in an attempt 
to recover it, and caused the constitution to be proclaimed 
there also. 

General Maitland, who had been sent by Lord William 
Bentinck from Sicily, with three thousand British and German 
troops, and an ec^ual number of Calabrians and Sicilians, and 
who was strengthened at Majorca by four thousand Spaniards, 
arrived off Catalonia at the beginning of August, but after lying 
three days off Palamos, sailed away, to the grief and disap- 
pointment of the Catalans, to Alicante, where ho arrived on 
the seventh of August, but did not complete the disembarka- 
tion of his forces till the eleventh. Being joined there by 
General Roche’s Spanish division, and a considerable number 
of cavalry, they marched from thence, on the fifteenth, towards 
Valencia, and on their approach to Ibi and Castella, General 
Harispe retreated rapidly from those places ; but when it was 
known that Joseph Buonaparte, with the array from Madrid, 
had arrived at Valencia, and united with Suchet, the allied 
troops returned to Alcante. 

Although so large a French army was not far from Alicante, 
the Spanish General Elio proposed withdrawing Roche’s division 
from that place, leaving it to be garrisoned by British troops. 
This proposition occasioned the following sensible and spirited 
remonstrance from Lord Wellington, in consequence of which 
they were allowed to remain. 
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‘‘ In regard to the proposal of your excellency to draw from 
Alicante the division of Spanish troops under the command of 
General Koche, I have to remind your excellency that these 
troops are the garrison of Alicante ; and your excellency is 
much mistaken if you suppose that I will allow the British 
troops, under Lieutenant-General Maitland, to be the garrison 
of Alicante, instead of those under General Roche. 

“ 1 now give notice to your excellency, that if I do not learn 
by the return of the courier, that you have ordered General 
Roche to remain at Alicante, I shall send orders to General 
Maitland to embark the troops under his command from 
Alicante, where it will, in that case, be useless for them to 
remain. 

“ The facts regarding Alicante are as follows. 'I'here are no 
provisions in the place for the Spanish troops, and the place 
cannot be supplied, unless the communication should be kept 
open with the sea. The communication with the sea will be 
lost, unless the troops at Alicante can maintain themselves on 
the heights outside of the town ; and there will not be a suffi- 
cient number to hold that position, if the troops under General 
Roche should be withdrawn. 

‘‘ If the eastern heights cannot be maintained, your excel- 
lency will see the necessity for my withdrawing my troops, 
and your excellency will do well to give orders that the 
Spanish troops under General Whittingham should be with- 
drawn likewise; and it will be necessary that your excellency 
should be prepared to give satisfactory reasons to the govern- 
ment for the loss of this important post.” The Anglo-Sicilian 
expedition was intended to occupy Suchet’s attention, prevent 
his uniting his army with Joseph Buonaparte s, and if possible 
obtain possession of Valencia ; but all these objects were 
defeated by the length of time occupied in its preparation, 
which gave the enemy opportunity, among other things, to 
disperse Joseph O^DonneFs troops, that were, with other 
Spanish armies, to have co-operated with General Maitland, 
and might have enabled him to make a most important diver- 
sion in Lord Wellington’s favour. 
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Towards the close of August) the British commander- 
in-chief decided on marching against the army of Portugal, 
now commanded by Clauzel, who, after liberating the garri- 
sons of Zamora and Toro, established his head-quarters at 
Valladolid. His objects were, to drive back ClauzeLs corps, 
and strengthen the positions on the Douro, before the united 
armies of Joseph, Suchet, and Soult could advance from 
Valencia to the Tagus; also, to effect a junction with the 
Galician army under Santocildcs, and secure a communica- 
tion with the British fleet on the northern coast. This design 
was commenced by despatching the first, third, and seventh 
divisions, a brigade of cavalry, and Bradford's and Pack s 
Portuguese divisions, to join the sixth division under General 
Clinton at Arevalo, to which it had withdrawn from tlie Douro. 

Wellington, having ordered Sir Howland Hill to the 
Xarama, to cover Madrid on that side, quitted the city on the 
first of September, leaving the third and light divisions in the 
capital, and the fourth at the Bscurial ; and, advancing with 
the troops assembled at Arevalo to the Douro, crossed that 
river on the sixth, then quickly driving Clauzel from Valla- 
dolid continued his inarch towards Burgos. When Lord 
Wellington had finally decided upon evacuating Madrid, and 
advancing boldly against the enemies of Spanish liberty, he 
issued a proclamation, of which the following is a copy, 
admirably calculated to awaken a spirit of freedom in those 
breasts where it was dormant, and sustain it where it w^as a 
living flame : — 

“ Spaniards ! It is unnecessary to take up your time by 
recalling to your recollection the events of the last two 
months, or by drawing your attention to the situation in 
which your enemies now find themselves. Listen to the 
accounts of the numerous prisoners daily brought in, and 
deserters from their army; hear the details of the miseries 
endured by tliose who, trusting to the promises of the French, 
have followed the vagabond fortunes of the usurper, driven 
from the capital of your monarchy ; hear these details from 
their servants and followers who have had the sense to quit 
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this scene of desolation, and if the sufferings of your oppres- 
sors can soften the feeling of those inflicted upon yourselves, 
you will find ample cause for consolation. But much remains 
still to be done, to consolidate and secure the advantages 
acquired. It should be clearly understood that the pretended 
king is an usurper, whose authority it is the duty of every 
Spaniard to resist ; that every Frenchman is an enemy, against 
whom it is the duty of every Spaniard to raise his arm. 

Spaniards ! you are reminded that your enemies cannot 
much longer resist; that they must quit your country, if you 
will only omit to supply their demands for provisions and 
money, when those demands are not enforced by superior 
force. Let every individual consider it his duty to do every- 
thing in his power to give no assistance to the enemy of his 
country, and that jjerfidious enemy must soon entirely abandon 
in disgrace a country which he entered only for the sake of 
plunder, and in which he has been enabled to remain only 
because the inhabitants have submitted to his mandates, 
and have supplied his wants. Spaniards ! resist this odious 
tyranny, and be independent and happy. — Wellington.” 

On the sixteenth, Santocildes, with eleven thousand Spa- 
niards, joined Lord Wellington at Pampaliego, and on the 
seventeenth the allies were ready to give Clauzel battle ; but 
that general, who had previously exhibited a wish to fight, 
learning the arrival of the Galician army, withdrew from the 
position he occupied, which covered Burgos, and, being joined 
by General Soubaiii with nine thousand men, who at once 
assumed the chief command, he marched eastward on the eigh- 
teenth, first placing a strong garrison in the castle. When 
the allies entered Burgos they found a dreadful conflagration 
raging, the garrison having set fire to several houses on the 
false plea that they obstructed their defences; and as the 
guerilla troops began to plunder, Don Miguel Alava expe- 
rienced considerable difficulty in putting an end to the general 
disorder.* 

* “ liiirfjos, tin* cj'pitJil of Old Castile, and tlie ori|rinfll seat of tlie Sj)anish 
monairhy, which w as the favourite burial-place of their kings, and whcif three 
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General Dubrcton, with about eighteen hundred infantry 
and a number of artillerymen, was entrusted with the gover- 
norship of the castle, which had throe lines of defence, of 
which the third included the two highest points of the hill 
whereon it was built. The white chiircii, an entrenched 
building, stood on one of these points, and the ancient keep 
of the castle, which was entrenched and surmounted with a 
heavy casemented work called the Napoleon battery, occu- 
pied the other, and commanded every thing in its vicinity. 
About three hundred yards distant northwards was the hill of 
San Miguel, defended by a large horn work, with scarp and 
counterscarp, but unfinished, and commanded by Fort Napo- 
leon. 

The possession of this castle being considered of immense 
importance by Lord Wellington, because it commanded the 
only good road for artillery, on the great line of communica- 
tion between France and the centre of Spain, his lordship, on 
the evening of the nineteenth, ordered an assault to be made 
on the horn work at San Miguel's Hill, intending to place 
batteries there, to ])rcach the defences of the castle before any 

of them were .su(’fusi.sively crowned, is seated in the beaiiiiruJ and fertile valley 
of the Arhiiizon, over whicli it has throe hiidgos. Itefore Madrid was declared 
to be the capital of Spain, it, had a population of in-arly forty thousand souls; 
but the mirnber of its inhabitants at this day scarcely amounts to cif^ht thou- 
sand. Count Ferraii Gonzales and the celchreatcd (Vid Cumpeador were 
natives of this jilace, and Kdward 1. of KiiKland was knighted in the richly- 
endowed nunnery of Santa Maria de las Iluelgus, founded by Alfonso V. and 
his English queen, Leonora, The niagiiitieeiit cathedral was founded in 1221 
by King St. Fordinand and the Bishop Mauriee, wiio is suppo.sed to have been 
an .Engli.shman ; and among its treasures were a handkcrcliief of the prophet 
Elijah, ami a lock of Abraham’s hair. The>c! very extraordinary relics were, 
however, completely eclipsed by the miraculous crucifix in the convent of 
St. Augu.stlnc, which is supposed either to have been carved by Nicodeinus, or 
to have descemlcd from bcaven. Volumes, lillcd with anthmlkatod accounts of 
its miracles, have been published, and the vault of the cha])el wliercin it is 
placed is covered with lamps, the least valuable of which is of solid silver. 
Thirty silver candlesticks, each taller than a tall man, and heavii r than many 
men could lift, stood on eaidi siile of the altar, while those upon it were of 
massive gold. Between these were gold and silver cro.sscs, ornamented with 
jewels, and over the altar wore suspended crowns lich with pearls, ami spark- 
ling with diamonds.” 
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attempt was made to carry them by storm. Two detach- 
ments were unsuccessful in their efforts to escalade the faces 
of the demi-bastions; but Major Cocks forced an entrance 
over the tall palisades at the gorge with a third detachment. 

The means of successfully besieging so strong a castle as 
that of Burgos were not at Lord Wellington’s command. His 
artillery comprised only three eighteen-pounders and five 
iron howitzers, he had neither sappers nor miners, and only 
five engineer officers, while his engineer-stores were totally 
deficient in quantity, and his means of transport so defective, 
that although there were battering -trains at both Madrid and 
Santander, they could not be removed to Burgos. A supply of 
ammunition, however, was obtained from Sir Home Popham at 
the latter place. Accordingly, after five intrepid assaults had 
been made on the successive strong lines of defence, and when 
the allies had spent thirty days and lost two thousand men in 
the assaults, and in the two sorties made by the garrison, the 
siege was raised.*' During its continuance, the Marquis of 
Wellington personally directed nearly all its operations, being 
constantly exposed to the enemy’s destructive fire, particularly 
on the night of the twenty-ninth of September, when a field 
which he was crossing was literally ploughed up by grape-shot 
and musket-balls. 

Besides the fatal w^ant of artillery, which was the principal 
cause of the non-reduction of the castle of Burgos, Lord Wel- 

• It was in the spcond of those sorties that the Honourable Majoi* Cocks oi’ 
the sevcnty-iiintli regiment, eldest son of Earl Somers, was killed in endeavour- 
ing to drive the sallying ])artyfn)in the breach. Although possessed of a large 
estate derived from his maternal grandfather, he entered the army at an early 
age, and in 1809 joined tlic English forces at Lisbon, to learn the Spanish and 
Portuguese languages. Being in the south of Spain when the French con- 
templated seizing Cadiz, he warned Albuquerque of their intention, and thus 
saved that impoitant port. A eommissioii as lieutenant-colonel was made out 
for him in England, on receipt of the intelligence of his gallant conduct at San 
Miguel, but this accomplished scholar and intrepid soldier had fallen gloriously 
in the cause of liberty before liis commission reached the Peninsula. The 
Marquis of Wellington, 'lenorals Cotton, Anson, and Pack, w'ith their respective 
staffs, and all the oncers of Iiis own regiment and of the sixteenth light dra- 
goons, were present at his interment: he w'as buried near to Bellema. 
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lington’s operations were injuriously affected by the want of 
money. The Portuguese regency also added much to his 
embarrassments by neglecting to pay the Portuguese troops 
that were with him, out of the subsidy granted to them for 
that purpose. The commander-in -chief addressing the regency 
on this subject, says, ‘‘Something or other has made a 
terrible alteration in the troops for the worse. They have 
lately in several instances behaved very ill ; and whether it be 
owing to the nature of the service, or their want of pay, I 
cannot tell, but they are not at all in the style they were. I am 
rather inclined to attribute their misbehaviour to the misery, 
and consequent indifference, of botJi olKcers and soldiers, on 
account of their want of pay. If it be true, as I declare it is, 
that the subsidy is not in arrears, ought the pay of the Portu- 
guese army to be in arrears at all ? ought it to be in arrears 
for a longer period than the pay of the British army ? That 
it is so, there is no doubt ; and yet Don ^liguel will produce 
hundreds of documents to prove this assertion to be false, and, 
contrary to the evidence of all the officers of the army, that 
the men have the money in their pockets.” 

The Portuguese ministry having abandoned the hope of rais- 
ing a loan in England, decided on selling some of the crown and 
church lands, a determination which gave Lord Wellington an 
opportunity of expressing some of those statesmanlike views, 
that incontestably proved the possession of those eminent talents 
for civil government which he had afterwards an opportunity of 
displaying at home. His lordship says, “ I have already had 
before me a proposition for the sale, or rather transfer to the 
creditors of the junta de Vivercs, of the lands of the crown, but 
these were the uncultivated lands in Alentejo, and I pointed 
out to government the great improbability which existed that 
anybody would take these lands in payment of their claims, 
and the injury they would do the public credit by rendering such 
a scheme public, if it were not likely to be successful.” 

“My opinion is, that there is nobody in Portugal, possessed 
of capital, who entertains, or who ought to entertain, such an 
opinion of the state of affairs in the Peninsula as to lay out his 

HI. 2 P 
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money in the purchase of the lands of the crown. The loss of 
a battle, not in the Peninsula, but elsewhere, would expose his 
estate to confiscation, or at all events to ruin by afresh incur- 
sion of the enemy. I think it more than probable that the 
holders of small farms under the crown have the means, and 
would purchase, at the full value, the fee simple of their several 
farms, but I should think the produce from this resource would 
not be very large. 

“ In regard to the sale of the lands belonging to convents 
and the church, I earnestly recommend that it should not be 
attempted. First, the same objection exists as to the sale of 
the crown lands, namely, the want of purchasers ; — secondly, 
nothing would render the measure palatable to the church, 
and it might be expected that the influence of the church 
ivould be exerted against the allies, instead of operating, as it 
has hitherto done, most powerfully in their favour ; — thirdly, 
the measure is useless, if the sale of the crown lands should 
succeed, and it certainly will not succeed, if the other should 
not. At the same time the attempt will alienate the good wishes 
of a numerous and very powerful party in Spain as well as in 
Portugal ; — fourthly, it must be observed, that if the measure 
should be successful, and should be honeally carried into execu- 
tion, it will entail a considerable burden on the finances, namely, 
five per cent, on the purchase-money for the ecclesiastical 
owners of the estate ; which the sale of the crown lands will not. 

“The best mode of obtaining for the state eventually the 
benefit of the estates of the church, would be to prevent the 
monasteries and nunneries from receiving novices, and, in the 
course of time, the pope might be brought to consent to the 
sale of these estates for the benefit of the state, or the state 
might assume the possession of them, the ecclesiastical corpo- 
ration which held them being extinct. 

“ I am, however, of opinion, that it is not disadvantageous 
to Portugal and Spain that large portions of the land should 
be in the hands of the church. The bishops and monks are 
the only proprietors who live on their estates, and spend the 
revenues of them among those by whose labours these . reve- 
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nues have been produced; and till the habits of the great 
landed proprietors on this subject shall change, the transfer 
of the property in land from the church to laymen will be a 
misfortune to these countries/’ 

The last attempt to take the castle of Burgos by storm was 
made on the eighteenth of October, on which day Souham 
was joined, at Breircsca, by the army of observation from 
Alava, and the remainder of the army of the north, which 
made his corps amount to forty-four thousand men, with sixty 
pieces of cannon; while the troops under Lord Wellington, 
including thirteen thousand Spaniards, amounted only to 
thirty-three thousand, with forty-two guns, of which twelve 
were Spanish. Ilis lordship momentarily expecting an attack, 
assembled his troops, except those employed in the siege, 
in front of Burgos. The enemy’s army being collected 
near Monasterio, drove in the allied outposts from Quinta- 
napalla and Olmos, on the evening of the twentieth ; but Sir 
Edward Paget, who had lately joined the army with the first 
and fifth divisions, almost immediately recovered the ground of 
which they had been dispossessed. Souham, learning from 
the English and Spanish newspapers that he had a consider- 
able superiority in numbers over I.ovd Wellington, determined 
on attacking him, when orders arrived from King Joseph, strictly 
forbidding him to risk a battle. 

A despatch was received from General Hill, on the day that 
the outposts were driven in by the French, stating, that 
Joseph Buonaparte’s and Soult’s forces had united near 
Almanza, and were advancing towards the ^fagus, which was 
then fordable; also, that the castle of Chinchilla had sur- 
rendered to them on the ninth, and that his division w^as threat- 
ened by these generals with seventy 'thousand men ; while only 
twenty thousand Anglo-Portugucse and fourteen thousand 
Spaniards were with Hill, or under his immediate orders. He 
was, therefore, directed to withdraw from Aranjuez towards 
Arevola, where he would be joined by the commander-in-chief, 
who had decided on falling back upon Ciudad Rodrigo ; as it 
was impossible for him to maintain his present position in 
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the heart of Spain, and, in the language of his despatch of the 
twenty-seventh of October, “ to resist the armies of the north, 
the centre, of Soult, of Portugal, and part of that of Suchet, 
in co-operation at the same moment.” 

Lord Wellington, in advancing to Burgos, had calculated 
upon General I^allasteros, with nearly thirty thousand men, 
crossing the Morena, in obedience to the order of the cortes, 
and thus getting into communication with General Hill’s divi- 
sion. Ballasteros, however, remained at Grenada; and, on 
learning that the Spanish government had appointed the 
Marquis of W'ellington generalissimo in Spain, refused to act 
under him. He even published a letter, addressed to the 
Spanish minister at war, in which he spoke “ of the English 
as a nation to whom the Spaniards were bound by true friend- 
ship and fair dealing, but of whose fair promises and bad 
faith no one could give more information than the then presi- 
dent of the regemty, the Duque del Infantado ; that from 
the time when the French treacherously seized the four for- 
tresses, he had spared no efforts to raise the nation; and 
that no person had contributed more to the events of the 
second of May than himself, without which events Spain 
would not have been in its present state. From that time he 
had never laid aside his arms, and had resisted all solicita- 
tions, which the foreigners had made to him, to the prejudice 
of his country. And now he was surprised to see that the 
English general, Lord Wellingion, was, by a resolution of the 
cortes, appointed commander-in-chief of the Spanish armies — 
those armies (thousands upon thousands of whose companions 
in arms were in the grave, having fallen in defending the 
reputation of their country) were observing what would be 
his conduct on this occasion ; and he should not consider 
himself worthy of being an Arragoncse, if he did not represent 
to the government, that he could not condescend to a deter- 
mination which disparaged the Spanish name. Was Spain 
like the petty kingdom of Portugal, that the command of its 
armies should be intrusted to a foreigner ? Had its revolu- 
tion began like that of Portugal ? Had it not still resources 
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of its own ? Had it not generals, officers, and soldiers, who 
still supported the honour which they had inherited from 
their forefathers, and who, in the present war, had made both 
Cnglish and French know that they were nothing inferior to 
them in discipline and in courage, and that they had chiefs of 
their own who knew how to lead them to victory ? 

Finally, he required that the opinion of the soldiers and of the 
people should be taken upon this matter: if they condescended 
to the a])poiutment, he should renounce his employments, and 
retire to his own home, thus manifesting that he had only the 
honour and the w'elfarc of his country in view, not any ambi- 
tious or interested end.” T'his vain and arrogant letter, which 
exactly agrees with what might be expected from the man 
who declared, “ that Ballasteros had done more for Spain than all 
her other chiefs put together; and that in spite of the govern- 
ment, Ballasteros, unassisted and discouraged, would continue 
to do more than the favourites of the regency, whose pockets 
were filled with doubloons by the English” — from the man whose 
exaggerated appreciation of his own merits probably led him 
to expect the coimnandership-in-chief for himself — produced no 
effect upon either the government or the nation. He was 
placed in arrest for disobedience of orders, marched under an 
escort to Malaga, and transported as an exile to Ceuta, both 
the army and the people concurring in his sentence, and in 
approbation of the decision displayed by the regency. 

The siege of Burgos was raised on the twenty-first of Octo- 
ber, Lord Wellington ordering the troops to pass over the bridges 
at that city, notwithstanding that they were exposed to the fire 
of the castle. This operation was very skilfully executed. The 
army, unobserved by the enemy, quitted its position after dark, 
and, having muffled the gun-carriage wheels, two divisions de- 
filed past the castle, and crossed the Arlazon unnoticed, though 
the moon was shining brightly. Some guerilla horsemen now, 
unfortunately, alarming the garrison by galloping along the road, 
a heavy fire was opened, which at first occasioned some loss, but 
the enemy soon lost the range. By this bold and masterly move- 
ment the allied army gained a march upon Souham, who did not 
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overtake it till noon on the twenty-third, when a large body of 
French cavalry threw some British and German dragoons into 
confusion after a very gallant stand near the Venta de Pozo. 
Colonel Halketfs German legion, however, repelled them by 
a destructive fire of musketry. The army now took up its 
ground on the Carrion, where it was joined by a battalion of 
guards under the fkrl of Dalhousie, who had disembarked 
at Corunna. Here, while halting on the twenty-fifth, the left 
wing was attacked near Villa-Meuriel, but the fifth division 
easily repulsed the assailants. — The allied army at this juncture 
exhibited a disgusting example of insubordination and drunk- 
enness, for, having broken into the wine-stores of Torquemada, 
twelve thousand of them were at one time in a state of help- 
less inebriety. The F rench also, on reaching that place, were 
by similar excesses incapacitated from marching, even in 
greater numbers than the English, 

During a halt behind the Carrion, detachments were sent 
to destroy the bridges at Banos, Palencia, and Muriel. At Banos 
the mine failed; Foy reached Palencia in time to prevent 
the bridge from being destroyed ; and, although the destruction 
of the bridge at Muriel was accomplished, the French 
discovered a ford there by a singular stratagem. A horseman 
approached the river amidst a shower of bullets, calling out 
that he was a deserter. On reaching a broken part of the 
bridge, he exclaimed that he was lost, unless a ford by which he 
might pass over to them was pointed out. Deceived by the 
earnestness of his manner, the soldiers directed him to one close 
by: he paused, looked at it attentively for a short time, then 
kissed his hand contemptuously, and, leaning over his horse's 
neck, galloped off under a second tempest of bullets from the 
allies, hailed by shouts of laughter from both armies. The effect 
of this discovery soon assumed a serious aspect ; the French, 
under Mancqne, immediately crossed the river at the ford, and 
lined the dry bed of a canal in its vicinity. Lord Wellington 
instantly ordered an attack to be made on them by some 
British and Spanish troops, but the latter fell into such con- 
fusion, in attempting to remedy which General Alava was 
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wounded, that a flank movement of the British became 
necessary, to prevent the French from occupying the heights 
above Villa Muriel. The enemy were driven back through the 
river ; but as they had now passed over the bridge at Banos, 
the commander-in-chief withdrew to Cabezon. 

Souham on the 27th cannonaded the allies, and displayed 
all his force before Cabezon. Its amount was so large, that 
Lord Wellington, perceiving that he must necessarily retire, 
observed to his staff, “It is clear to me that they ought to eat 
us up.” As the misconduct of the Spaniards on the preceding 
day proved that they were not to be depended upon, the mar- 
quis desired General Hill, who had been moving toward 
Arevola, followed very cautiously by Joseph and Soult, to ad- 
vance, and support him with his division ; upon which the 
French again took possession of Madrid, the British garrison 
having been withdrawn. 

The allied army crossed the Douro on the twenty-ninth of 
October at Tudela and Puente de Douro, where the bridges, 
as well as those at Valladolid, Simancas, Zamora, and Torde- 
sillas, were destroyed, but, a small guard only being left in the 
castle near the last, a party of sixty French, headed by Captain 
Giiingrct, swam naked across the river in the night, and in 
that state surprised it, upon which the bridge was immediately 
repaired. The allies, in consequence, took up a position 
in front of Tordesillas, remained there till the sixth, and 
then marched by way of Torrecilla de la Orden to their former 
position of San Christoval, which it reached on the eighth ; 
the marquis remarking, “that he had got clear, in a handsome 
manner, of the worst scrape he ever was in,” General Hill 
passed the Tormes on the same day at Alba, and took ground 
with his main body at Calvarassa de Arriba, the light division 
and Spanish infantry occupying Salamanca, his division being 
thus placed in connection with the main army. — The allied 
garrison had been withdrawn from Madrid on the 30th of Octo- 
ber, General Hill having previously destroyed the stores and 
works on the Retiro, and caused the pontoons to be burned. The 
municipality having claimed the provisions, of which there 
were large depots in the Retb-o and the convent of Monserrat, 
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to prevent their being destroyed, and being refused, excited a 
mob to attack the magazines, and a few lives were lost ; some 
wheat, however, was distributed among the poorest of the inha- 
bitants. In palliation of this attack on the magazines, it should 
be stated, that the provisions had been extorted from the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood of Madrid by requisition, 
on the promise that the Spanish government would pay for them 
at the close of the war. It is therefore by no means surprising 
that the people, who were in a state of starvation, should 
endeavour to recover their flour and other stores, in preference 
to witnessing their destruction. Nor can this act of violence 
obliterate the remembrance of their kind treatment of the 
British troops during their occupation of the capital. A con- 
siderable number of Joseph’s Spanish enemies quitted Madrid 
with the allies. 

Two days before the evacuation of the Spanish capital, at 
the moment when the military and provisional governments 
proposed to transfer their authority to the Ayuntamiento, that 
body dissolved itself. Don Pedro Haranda the regidor, how^- 
ever, calling around him some of those who had been Joseph’s 
functionaries, adopted measures for the preservation of order. 
He sent all the letters that were at the post-oflice to General 
Alava, to prevent inconvenience to the writers or their corre- 
spondents, and liberated those who were imprisoned for dis- 
loyalty to the nation. In the afternoon of the first of November, 
a French officer, from General Drouet’s quarters, announced 
that King Joseph would enter Madrid on tlie following day, and 
required that a deputation should meet and welcome him out- 
side the city. Accordingly, the Ayuntamiento, accompanied 
by some titular nobility, parish priests, and those who had 
held civil oflices under Joseph, went out to receive him, when 
Baranda, having explained to the minister of the interior the 
peaceable conduct of the inhabitants, requested permission to 
retire from office, which being granted, the former functionaries 
were reinstated. 

One of king Joseph’s first acts was to inform the municipality 
that it must take charge of the capital, and Baranda was again 
made president of the Ayuntamiento. At two in the afternoon 
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of the same da)% the French main body withdrew from Madrid, 
and w'ithin two hours after their departure Colonel Mondedeu, 
the leader of a guerilla party, entered, followed on the next day 
by El Medico, with part of his band, on the succeeding day by 
Empecinado’s division, and by Camp-Marshal Bassecourt with 
some of his troops on the eleventh. These Spanish parties 
arriving, completely occupied the capital, and oppressed the 
inhabitants, until the third of December, when King Joseph, 
with his guards and the army of the centre, succeeded in 
effecting their ex])ulsion. 

T'he Marcjuis of Wellington having been joined by General 
Hill near Salamanca, was now at the head of fifty-two thousand 
Anglo-Portuguese troops, of which five thousand were cavalry, 
and sixteen thousand Spaniards, while the French armies of 
the north, south, and centre, which had united under Marshal 
Soult on the right bank of the 'Formes, on the tenth of Novem- 
ber, amounted to ninety thousand, including twelve thousand 
cavalry. Although the enemy was so much superior, numeri- 
cally, to the allies, Lord Wellington would have accepted battle, 
had it been offered by Soult, being strongly posted on the 
Tormes, near the scene of the brilliant victory of Salamanca. 
Having cannonaded the force stationed at Alba on the tenth of 
November, Soult ordered trestle-bridges to be made for the 
passage of the artillery, while many of the French forded the 
river about five miles above that place. Information of this 
movement being communicated to Lord Wellington, he marched 
from San Christoval to the Arapilcs, with the intention of 
attacking the party that had crossed the river, but finding 
them in too great strength, he ordered the evacuation of 
Alba, and the destruction of its bridge. 

As Soult commanded an army so much more numerous 
than that of the allies, the Marquis of Wellington hoped that 
he would venture to attack him in his strong position on the 
Arapiles, the scene of his splendid triumph over Mannont. 
The wary French commander, however, avoided coming to a 
collision, but, advancing part of his immense army towards the 
Ciudad Rodrigo road, he threatened to cut off the communi- 

111. 2q 
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cation of the allies with that city. Upon this manoeuvre, the 
allies quitted the Arapilea suddenly in the afternoon of the 
fifteenth, marching in three columns, concealed by a thick fog 
and heavy rain, almost within cannon-shot of the right of the 
French army, and reached the Valmusa before night, thus 
placing themselves in the rear of that army which a few hours 
before had been dangerously menacing their front The 
French advanced -guard followed slowly, and on the seven- 
teenth overtook the right column of the allies as it was cross- 
ing the Huerba, and occasioned them some loss by a cannon- 
ade. During this day’s retreat, Sir E. Paget, who commanded 
the centre column of the allies, observing a considerable inter- 
val between tw'o of its divisions, rode to the rear, accompanied 
only by one officer and an orderly, when a party of Polish 
horse rushed out of a wood, and made him prisoner.'^' 

^ It is to determine upon wliieli of tlie parties, the noble writer from 

whom it emanated, or the pre-eminently brave captive to whom it ^va.s 
addressed, the followinj? letter reriects the gr<*atest honour. — To Lieutenant- 
General the lion. Sir M. l*uget, K. 13. “ I did not liear of your misfortune till 
more than an hour after it liad oceurred, nor was 1 certain of it till the enemy 
attHcked onr rear-giiarrl, and the firing hud continued for some time, and I 
found you were not on the field ; and yon will judge of iny concern hy the 
sense which I hope you feel I mitertain of the cordial assistance uhich I 
received from you during the short time that you have been with us. I cannot 
account for your niisfortime, excepting that you were alone, and could not see 
the approach of the enemy’s <!avalry. That wliich njust now be done is to 
endeavour to obtain your exchange. I liave no Freneli general-officer in 
the Peninsula ; but 1 beg you to make it known to the king, and to the Duke 
of Dalmatia, that I will engage that any general-officer tht*y will name shall 
be sent from England to France in excliange for you. If you should find 
that there is any prospect of your being cx^haTlg(^d, I recommend you to 
endeavour to prevail upon the king not to send you to h’niiiee ; it is not neces- 
sary to enter into the reasons for giving you this advice. If the king or the 
Duke of Dalmatia will not name an officer to be exchanged for yon, the sooner 
you are sent to France the better. I .send you some money, two hundred 
pounds ; I will take care of your friend Marlay — ^you cannot conceive bow 
much I regret your loss, Ihis is a second time that I have been deprived of 
your assistance, at an early period after you had joined us ; and I am almost 
afraid to wish to havi' you again ; but God knows with what pleasure I shall 
hear of your being liberated, and .shall sec you wdtii us. “ Wellington.” — 
“ Let me know your w’ishes uj)on any subject, and they shall he earned into 
e.xecution.” 
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At this period Lord Wellington had a remarkable opportunity 
of displaying his sound judgment and singular forbearance. — 
About a mile from the position near the Huerba the principal 
road, as his lordship was aware of, was rendered impassable 
by an overflowing rivulet; he had therefore ordered the march 
to be made by a longer and apparently more difficult route. The 
general officers, however, after mutual consultation, resolved on 
adopting what they considered a preferable line of road. Accord- 
ingly, between three and four on the morning of the eighteenth, 
they put the army in motion, on the road which they had chosen 
in disobedience of orders, but w^ere soon stopped by the inunda- 
tion. Lord Wellington, who had posted himself, before day- 
break, on the route he intended the army to adopt, finding that 
it did not arrive, at once suspected the cause, and on reaching 
the other road found his suspicions verified. His officers being 
thus rebuked by the circumstances in which their disobedience 
had placed them, the c.ommandcr-in-chief, contenting himself 
with a sarcastic remark, more expressive of pity than anger, 
immediately led the troops into the road ho had at first 
selected, and to their great satisfaction and surprise they soon 
reached the hills near Ciudad Rodrigo, where good rations, 
and dry ground for their bivouacs, could be obtained. 

Shortly after this occurrence the French army retreated from 
the Tormes — the head-quarters of the army of Portugal being 
fixed at Valladolid — of the army of the south at Toledo — and 
of the army of the centre at Segovia — while Suchet’s army 
was stationed near Valencia, and there was yet another army 
in the north. The allies now went into cantonments for 
the winter, head-quarters being established at Freneda, about 
thirty miles from Ciudad Rodrigo. And thus closed the cam- 
paign of 1812 , of which the great commander, who directed 
all its movements, has given the following brief but excellent 
summary. “ It is in fact the most successful campaign in all 
its circumstances, and has produced, for the cause, more impor- 
tant results, than any campaign in which a British army has 
been engaged for the last century. We have taken by siege 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, and Salamanca, and obliged the 
Retiro to surrender. In the mean time, the allies have takeii 
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Astorga, Guadalaxara, and Consuegra, besides, other places 
taken by Duran and Sir Home Popham. In the months 
elapsed since January, this army have sent to England little 
short of twenty thousand prisoners, and they have taken or 
destroyed, or have themselves the use of, the enemy’s arsenals 
in Ciudad Ilodrigo, lladajos, Salamanca, Valladolid, Madrid, 
Astorga, Seville, and the lines before Cadiz ; and upon the 
whole, we have taken and destroyed, or we now possess, little 
short of three thousand pieces of cannon. The siege of Cadiz 
has been raised, and all the countries south of the Tagus have 
been cleared of the enemy. We should have retained still 
greater advantages, I think, and should have remained in pos- 
session of Castile and Madrid during the winter, if I could 
have taken Burgos, as I ought, early in October, or if Ballas- 
tcros had moved upon Almaraz, as he was ordered, instead of 
intriguing for his own aggrandizement.** 

The army had suffered greatly during the retreat from 
Burgos, the weather having been very bad, and the roads 
heavy, with many rivers to ford. '^Phe men were frequently 
obliged to bivouac in wet ground, sometimes without fires. 
*J’hey were often without bread, biscuit or flour, and, when 
meat was obtained, were frequently without either fires or 
camp-kettles to cook it in. The soldiers were glad to eat liie 
sweet acorns which were then abundant in the woods, and 
both officers and privates made many a meal upon the hogs 
which w’crc found feeding tliere in them. I’hese privations 
naturally led to violations of discipline, which were great, 
and almost general : and the consequent demoralization was 
animadverted on very severely by the commander-in-chief, as 
soon as the army had gone into winter-quarters, in an order 
addressed to the officers commanding divisions and brigades, 
dated Freneda, twenty-eighth of November, 1812 . 

After stating that the troops would soon receive their cloth- 
ing and necessaries, his lordship says, “ I must draw your 
attention in a very particular manner to the state of discipline 
of the troops. The discipline of every army, after a long and 
active campaign, becomes in some degree relaxed, and requires 
the utmost attention, on the part of the general and other 
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officers, to bring it back to the state in which it ought to be 
for service ; but I am concerned to have to observe, that the 
army under iny command has fallen off in this respect, in the 
late campaign, to a greater degree than any army with which 
I have ever served, or of which I have ever read. Yet this 
army has met with no disaster, it has suffered no ])rivations, 
which a trifling attention on the part of the officers could 
not have prevented, and for which there existed no reason 
whatever in the nature of the service ; nor has it suffered any 
hardships excepting those resulting from the necessity of being 
exposed to the inclemencies of the weather at a moment when 
they were most severe. 

“ It must be obvious, however, to every officer, that from the 
moment the troops commenced their retreat from the neigh- 
bourhood of llurgos on the one hand, and from Madrid on the 
other, the officers lost all command of their men. Irregularities 
and outrages of every description were committed with impu- 
nity, and losses have been sustained which ought never to 
have occurred. 'W't the necessity for retreat existing, none 
was ever made on which the troops had such short marches, 
none on which they made such long and repeated halts, and 
none on which the retreating armies were so little pressed on 
their rear by the enemy. 

“ We must look therefore for the existing evils, and for the 
situation in which we now find the army, to some causes besides 
those resulting from the operations in which we have been 
engaged. 

‘‘ 1 have no hesitation in attributing these evils to the habitual 
inattention of the officers of the regiments to their duty, as 
prescribed by the standing regulations of the service, and by 
the orders of the army. I am far from questioning the zeal, 
still less the gallantry and spirit of the officers of the army, 
and I am quite certain that if their minds can be convinced of 
the necessity of minute and constant attention to understand, 
recollect, and carry into execution the orders which have been 
issued for the performance of their duty, and that the strict 
performance of this duty is necessary to enable the army to 
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serve the country as it ought to be served^ they will in future 
give their attention to these points. 

- “ Unfortunately, the inexperience of the officers of the 
army has induced many to consider that the period during 
which an army is on service is one of relaxation from all rule, 
instead of being, as it is, the period during which, of all 
others, every rule for the regulation and control of the con- 
duct of the soldier, by the inspection and care of his arms, 
ammunition, accoutrements, necessaries, and field-equipments, 
and his horse and horse-appointments ; for the receipt, and 
issue, and care of his provisions, and the regulation of all that 
belongs to his food and the forage for his horse, must he 
strictly attended to by the officers of his company or troop, if 
it is intended that an army — a llritish army in particular — 
shall be brought into the field in a state of efficiency to meet 
the enemy on the day of trial. 

These are the points, then, to which I most earnestly 
entreat you to turn your attention and the attention of the 
officers of the regiments under your command, Portuguese as 
well as English, during the period in which it may be in my 
power to leave the troops in their cantonments. By these 
means, the frequent and discreditable recourse to the provost, 
and to punishments by the sentence of courts-martial, will be 
prevented, and the soldiers will not dare to commit the 
offences and outrages, of which there are too many com- 
plaints, when they well know that their officers and their non- 
commissioned officers have their eyes Jind attention turned 
towards them.” 

After recommending this daily inspection of the soldiers* 
arms, improved arrangements for cooking, and the marching 
of the divisions ten or twelve miles twice in each week, 
bis lordship concludes thus, I repeat, that the grand object 
of the attention of the general and field officers must be, to 
get the captains and subalterns of the regiments to under- 
stand and perform the duties required from them, as the 
only mode by which the discipline and efficiency of the army 
can be resured and maintained during the next campaign.” 
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This severe memorandum, while it displeased several 
officers of the army, on account of its not excepting those 
regiments which had maintained their discipline unimpaired, 
is valuable, as illustrating one of the principal sources of an 
army’s efficiency, — vigilant and minute inspection by the offi- 
cers ; and especially as furnishing an fi^lditional proof of Lord 
Wellington’s manliness of character, which made him prefer 
even the loss of popularity, by the faithful discharge of a pain- 
ful duty, to the acquisition of the applause of those under his 
command, by either overlooking their errors, or bestowing on 
any one unmerited praise. 

Parliament, on its assembling in November, was chiefly 
occupied with the consideration of the campaign of 181 *2. His 
royal highness the prince-regent, in his speech at the opening 
of the session, declared, in reference to the war in Spain and 
Portugal, that the valour and intrepidity disjdayed by his 
majesty’s forces and those of his allies, in the Peninsula, on so 
many occasions during the campaign, and the consummate 
skill and judgment with which the operations had been con- 
diu^ted by General the Marquis of Wellington, had led to 
consequences of the utmost importance to the common cause. 
That the marquis, by transferring the war into the interior of 
Spain, and by the glorious and evor-raemorable victory ob- 
tained at Salamanca, had compelled the enemy to raise the 
siege of Cadiz ; and that thus the southern provinces of that 
kingdom had been delivered from the power and arms of 
France. 

With respect to the raising of the siege of Burgos, his royal 
highness observed, that although he could not but regret that the 
efforts of the enemy, combined with a view to one great opera- 
tion, had rendered it necessary to withdraw from that fortress, 
and even to evacuate Madrid for the purpose of concentrating 
the main bodies of the allied forces, still these efforts of the 
enemy had been attended with important sacrifices on their 
part, sacrifices which w'ould materially contribute to extend 
the resources and facilitate the exertions of the Spanish nation. 
This part of his royal highness’s speech concluded with the 
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expressions of his confident reliance on the determination of 
parliament to afford every aid in support of a contest which 
had given to the continent of Europe the first example of per- 
severing and successful resistance to the power of France, and 
on w'hich not only the independence of the nations of the 
Peninsula, but the bes( interests of the united empire essen- 
tially depended. 

The Earl of Longford, brother-in-law to the Marquis of Wel- 
lington, moved the address in answer to the speech from the 
throne. Having made some introductory observations, his 
lordship took a review of the progress of oiir arms in the Penin- 
sula, which had been lately the scene of so brilliant a victory. 
He said that he should content himself with alluding to that 
name which had led the British army to such renown and 
advantage, and which had become the glory and pride of all his 
countrymen, especially to those related to him by ties of blood, 
amongst which class he had the honour to consider himself, 
for which reason he should have forborne to enter upon the 
subject, if there had existed the least possible difiercnce of 
opinion upon the merits of his most noble relative ; hut as 
there w^as none — as it was impossible to overrate these merits 
— as they were hailed by the general voices and most raptur- 
ous emotions of the public, as we saw' the general, after years 
of toil, overcome all difficulties and disappointments, when wc 
heard the public voice, and saw Jill the public prints unite as 
one to do him homage, he could not, from a false delicacy, re- 
frain from adding his sincere tribute to the general meed of 
praise. 

The Marquis of Wellesley, in taking a general view of the 
campaign, stated, that his own idea had always been, that the 
true object of the Spanish contest was the expulsion of the 
French armies from Spain. The groat and distinguished 
general at the head of our army in the Peninsula, having re- 
duced Badajps, would at that season of the year have proceeded 
to the expulsion of the French force from the south of Spain. 
Why did he not do it ? Because his means were deficient He 
was under Ihe necessity of repairing to the north, to oppose an 
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incursion of the French army under Marmont, an incursion 
which, if our general had been able to keep a force near 
Ciudad Rodrigo, w^ould never have been attempted. He then 
went to the north, and was under the necessity of remaining 
upon that frontier until the thirteenth of June. Then, indeed, 
he advanced, but why did he remain long upon the frontier ? 
Decause his means were inadequate, he had neither the neces- 
sary supplies of men nor of money, and was even without the 
common means of transporting a battering- train. Under these 
circumstances he had been obliged to commence a real retreat 
on the seventeenth of July> only five days before the glorious 
epoch of the battle of Salamanca. This event, indeed, he 
acknowledged was one full of glory, but what was the cause 
of our success in that battle? Was it that the general was 
furnished with adequate means ? no, it arose from an accident 
which could not reasonably have been hoped for, an error of 
the enemy, and the extraordinary Talents of the general who 
instantly took advantage of that error, who in a moment saw 
the opportunity of striking, and with the rapidity of lightning 
struck his spear into the heart of the enemy. The ministry 
knew the state things in Russia when Lord Wellington ad- 
vanced into Spain, and knew that the French must in some 
degree be called off : was there then he asked common sense in 
neglecting to supply the British general with men and money 
at that critical moment ? But though deprived in this manner 
of the best fruits of bis victory, no blame could be attached to 
him. He had proved himself one of the noblest heroes 
ever celebrated in song or recorded in history. 

His lordship also stated in the course of his speech, that twelve 
thousand infantry and three thousand cavalry, added to the army 
in the beginning of the year, would have rendered the campaign 
decisive, because the Russian contest, the incapacity of Joseph, 
and the dissensions of the French generals in Spain, had pro- 
duced the most favourable crisis for aiming a vital blow at the 
enemy’s power. The cabinet were aware of this, and in good 
time, but, though there were abundance of soldiers idling at 
home, when the welfare of the state required their service in 
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Peninsula, they had, with the imbecility that marked all their 
proceedings, so contrived that few or none should reach the 
theatre of war until the time for success had passed away. 

The Earl of Liverpool in reply to the Marquis of Wellesley 
acknowledged, that more might certainly have been done with 
respect to the reinforcing of our army in Spain ; he did not deny 
the simple fact, but still contended that it would have been 
impolitic in a general view, though perhaps beneficial to some 
extent in that particular case. With respect to supplies — it was 
true also that more might have been eflPected, had there been 
at all times a greater command of specie ; but. this depended 
noton the llritish government, being entirely attributable to the 
confused state of affairs in South America, and to circumstances 
connected with the state of our exterior commerce. His 
lordship concluded by adducing I.ord Wellington’s opinion, 
that if Ballasteros had moved, according to order, from (Jranada 
to Almaraz, the French w'ould not ha^e been able to enter 
Madrid. The advance of the Spanish general would have 
rendered the force at Alicante disposable, and the French would 
not have made their movement on the Tagus with Ballasteros 
on their left flank, and the Sicilian force in their rear. 

Lord Grenville asserted that it was the w^ant of means, the 
failure of -supplies and resources, whi('h had led to the unpro- 
ductive results of all their exertions. He asked why ministers, 
with a revenue of one hundred and five millions or more, by 
estimate, extorted by means the most grinding and oppressive 
from a suffering people, were yet unal)le to supply Lord Wel- 
lington’s military chest ? The difficulty aros^ from their incapa- 
city, not from the deficient resources of the country, much as 
they had been drained. The deliverance of Spain was beyond 
the utmost means of this country to effect, and it was cruel and 
base to embark the population of that country in so hopeless a 
cause, merely for the sake of a little temporary advantage. 

In the other house of parliament, Mr. Whitbread admitted 
that the situation in which we now stood in Spain was glorious 
beyond example, in so far as related to the achievements of 
our armiei', although, with respect to the expulsion of the 
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French, we were not so near our object as some people sup- 
posed. When vigorous efforts were to be made in Spain, there 
ought to be no limit to that vigour. Let an application 
therefore be made to the prince-regent, to know from him 
whether the greatest possible use had been made by ministers 
of the means with which they were intrusted for carrying on 
the war, before coming to a decision .on the merits of ministers, 
or the probability of the war being in future carried on with 
success. lie was far from wishing to refuse them the means 
necessary for bringing it to a successful issue, but thought that 
the last resources of the country ought not to be granted, with- 
out security for their being properly applied by the ministry. 
Under all these circumstances, he was desirous of imploring the 
prince-regciit to take into consideration whether or not it was 
at present possible to bring about a pacification. Buonaparte 
was at present in a perilous situation, and every exertion ought 
to be made, by taking advantage of it to procure a peace. 

On the third of December a vote of thanks to the Mar- 
quis of Wellington for the victory of Salamanca, was sub- 
mitted to the house of lords. Karl Bathurst, in speaking of the 
amazing sagacity of I.ord Wellington, said, that it appeared, 
from the intercepted correspondence of two brench marshals 
just before the battle of Salamanca, that there was not any 
movement of the enemy which his lordship had not antici- 
pated — no expectation which he was not prepared to frustrate, 
— and no fear which he did not realize ; insomuch, that one of 
the Frencli marshals declared, that the marquis must cither 
read their correspondence or dive into their hearts.” 

In reference to the inquiry, whether I..ord Wellington had 
been supplied by the British government with proper means 
and resources ? the Marquis of Lansdowne observed, that if 
there were any persons who had seen the difficulties of the 
war in the Peninsula in a stronger light than others, who 
thought the means of carrying it on were very imperfect, and 
who, though admiring the patriotism of the Spanish people, 
yet feared that the organization, civil and military, in that, 
country was not such as afforded security for effectual 
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co-operation ; then the greater they felt these diflSculties to 
be, in that proportion must be their admiration of the talents 
of the general who had met, and in many instances gloriously 
surmounted, these difficulties. The campaign, indeed, he 
considered as one which must be characterized as of various 
fortune ; yet out of this very circumstance there arose a dis- 
play of military talent which would not otherwise have 
appeared. It was thus evident, that whether the gallant 
marquis pursued the triumphs gained by himself, or expe- 
rienced disappointment from extraneous circumstances, he 
was no less capable, by his rare talents, of alleviating misfor- 
tune than of improving success. Ilis lordship then adverted 
to the great benefit that would result from our having in the 
Peninsula so excellent a military school as the allied army, for 
training officers to the practice of war; stating, that this 
appeared to be a favourite object with the Marquis of Wel- 
lington, who, in the intervals of w^ar, kept several of the offi- 
cers about him, who had thus an opportunity of improving 
themselves by his instructions and example in military science. 
After referring to the desirableness of creating Lord Welling- 
ton a field-marshal, his lordsliip concluded with observing, 
that the Marquis of Wellington had in reality distinguished 
himself, by the judgment and temper wdth which he conducted 
himself with regard to the government of Spain, no less than 
by liis military genius and valour. 

Earl Somers, father of that lamented officer. Major Cocks, 
who fell so nobly at the siege of Burgos, slated, that there was a 
trait in the'marquis s character which had not yet been noticed ; 
he meant the attention which the gallant general, though 
occupied as he must necessarily be by his great plans of operation, 
paid to the comforts of those who had fallen into ill health from 
the labours of their situation. He knew “ that such attention 
had been paid to a dear relative of his, who had nearly died 
from fatigue after the battle of Salamanca, and who would 
have died then, had it not been for the friendly care of the 
Marquis of Wellington, who saved a little longer that life which 
was soon after lost in the performance of public duty.*’ 
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The Duke of Clarence had long entertained a wish that 
the natives of the united empire should have an opportunity 
of distinguishing themselves by land as well as by sea, in order 
to convince the world that they were equally invincible on 
both elements. From the moment Lord Wellington went to 
the Peninsula they had that opportunity, and the result was, 
they surpassed all the actions recorded in the military annals 
of this, or any other country, within the memory of man. The 
diiliculties which Marlborough had to contend with were 
nothing compared with those Lord Wellington had to struggle 
against. The Duke of Marlborough was then the favourite of 
the court, and had means amply supplied him, and great diver- 
sions made in his favour, llul l.ord Wellington, except during 
the short stand made by Austria, and the present one by 
llussia, had always had almost the whole of the enormous 
power of France to contend with. It must then aiford the 
highest satisfaction to the country, that the army had such a 
commander, both on account of his own great talents, and of 
the example which he furnished to others. He in fact had 
done what had never been equalled, except perhaps in the 
periods of Roman history. 

The Marquis Wellesley, in rising a second time to address 
their lordships, said, that his object was to exj)ress how proud 
and how gratified he felt by all that had occurred, and that he 
should not have intruded upon the attention of the house, but 
from the natural wish to give the tribute of a brother’s feelings 
to a brother’s praise. “If I were called on, continued the noble 
marquis, to give my impartial testimony to the merits of your 
great general, 1 w^ould not select his victories, brilliant as tlu'y 
were — I would goto the moments whendifiicultics pressed and 
crowded on him, when he had but the choice of extremities, 
when he was overhung by superior strength. It is to his 
retreats that 1 would go fur the proudest and most undoubted 
evidence of his ability.” 

On a similar motion of thanks to Lord Wellington, for the 
victory of Sahuiuinca, being made in the house of commons by 
J^ord Casterlciigli, his lordship, among many other remarks iu 
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the highest degree complimentary to the Marquis of Welling- 
ton's skill and energy, stated, that Badajos was attacked with 
so much vigour and despatch, that not only Marshal Marmont 
had been deceived, but even Soult, a most distinguished and 
illustrious officer, had, in his official, intercepted statement to 
General Berthier, acknowledged, that although he had made 
every exertion, and conducted all his arrangements with the 
greatest celerity, yet that the vigour and skill of Lord Wel- 
lington had been such as to exceed all the fair, and probable 
calculations, which could be formed on the usual military prin- 
ciples, and that lie had performed these unexpected feats in 
the presence of two armies respectively equal to his own.” 
His lordship in the course of bis s*pcecb mentioned, that on the 
eve of the battle of Borodino, Prince Kutusoff* animated bis 
troops by telling them what the English had done in the plains 
of Salamanca. Was it not then cheering to reflect that the 
name of Wellington had ins])ircd the Russians on the eve 
of a victory as glorious as his own at Salamanca, though 
indeed the result had not been equally fortunate ? Prince 
Bagrathion also had used the san.o argument to animate his 
followers, and stimulate them to the repulse of Murat. 'I'he 
military counsels of Lord Wellington had a most eminent 
effect in saving Russia from the invader; he had even sug- 
gested under what circumstances Russia would be safe, and 
there is no doubt whatever that the late Russian campaign, 
which ended in the almost total destruction of the FVencli 
army, was actually carried on according to the principles laid 
down by his lordship. 

Sir I’Vancis Burdett said he was far from wishing invidi- 
ously to detract from the merits of men who had devoted 
their exertions to the service of their country, or to witlihold 
from them any recompense that it was in the power of par- 
liament to besiow ; hut when he heard the battle of Salamanca 
represented as having been equal in importance to the battle 
of Blenheim, and to other great battles which had completely 
changed the aspect of the whole affairs of Fmrope, he could 
not suffer such delusion to go forth uncontradicted — delusions 
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which were calculated to plunge the country, under the direc- 
tion of the same persons, still more deeply in a destructive 
and ruinous war, for, after their boasted and over-praised 
victories, we were still as far from our object as over. Were 
we to be satisfied with a retreat ? yet where was now the 
Marquis of Wellington ? in what direction were we to look 
for the glorious results of the campaign ? In what manner 
was the diminution of the French power in Spain evinced. 
Nothing seemed to have resulted from all our advantages, but 
calamity and distress ; and it followed, therefore, that either 
Lord Wellington was not entitled to the praise which the 
house was called upon to bestow, or that the fault of our feil- 
ure was attributable to the gross negligence and imbecility of 
ministers. On the seventh of December, Lord Liverpool 
moved in the house of lords that the prince-regent’s mes- 
sage, relative to an additional provision for the Marquis of 
Wellington, should be taken into consideration. His lordship 
remarked, that from the*fnoment the noble marquis had gone 
to the Peninsula, and during the four campaigns in which he 
had commanded tlie army in that quarter, he had never, from 
any private or political motives, been absent a single day from 
his arduous duties. Indeed, it had been often matter of aston- 
ishment to him, as well as to others, how the noble marquis 
had been able to bear the fatigues of body and mind to which 
he had been exposed. In the course of these four campaigns 
he had been opposed to most of the more celebrated French 
generals, and successively triumphed over each — over Soult, 
over Victor, over Jourdan, over Ney, over Massena, and over 
Marmont. ‘‘ Lord Wellington had,” continued his lordship, 
often received the highest honours in the power of that house 
to bestow — their thanks. These he had received no less than 
eight times, six of which times he was himself the commander. 
He (Lord Liverpool) now submitted to them the propriety of 
rewarding, in a generous and munificent manner, such high 
and eminent services, as not only just and proper, but in every 
view wise and expedient; particularly as Lord Wellington, 
to his certain knowledge, instead of adding to his private for- 
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tune by his useful and honourable services, had encroached 
upon it. 

In this motion Lord Holland concurred, adding, that he did 
not think the sum too large, and that he agreed perfectly with 
Lord Liverpool in the principle on which it was based. 

In proposing this grant of one hundred thousand pounds 
to the house of. commons, Lord Castlereagh “hoped and 
trusted that the Marquis of Wellington was still young in 
his career of glor}^ but certainly according to the time he had 
had for the display of his extraordinary and splendid talents, 
he had gathered more laurels and received more honours than 
any other general whose name and achievements adorned the 
annals of this country. In saying this, he was w^ell aware of 
the high and exalted military character of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, that illustrious nobleman having most deservedly on 
six different occasions received the thanks of the parliament. 
Lord Wellington, though not so advanced in years, had proved 
himself to be still more advanced in military glory, and, young 
as he was in point of years, had eight times been honoured 
with the thanks of that house: so that bringing his various 
s[)lendid exertions within one point of view, ho might truly 
be said to have accumulated a greater portion of national and 
parliamentary approbation, and gratitude, than ever any indivi- 
dual had done before.” His lordship added, that the prince- 
regent of J^ortugal had conferred on the Marquis of Welling- 
ton the rank of field-marshal, with tlie pay attached to that 
rank in the Portuguese army, which had been stated to amount 
to eight thousand pounds per annum ; but Lord Wellington, 
though he accepted the rank, had refused the emoluments 
attached to it, on the disinterested ground that he was paid I)y 
his own sovereign and country. 

These emoluments were, however, reserved and set apart 
for some yearr, in hopes that Lord AVellington’s delicacy might 
give way, and he might at a future day be prevailed on to accept 
them; but when offered to him in a gross sum, he expressed 
his surprise, repeated his refusal, ami begged they might be dis- 
tributed amongst the officers of the army of Portugal, who had 
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deserved so well of their country; thus contenting himself 
with the honours unconnected with emolument. Lord Castle- 
reagh concluded by moving, ‘‘ that one hundred thousand 
pounds should be vested in the hands of trustees, to be laid 
out in the purchase of land of that value, to be settled on 
Lord Wellington, his heirs, and successors.” 

Sir Francis Burdett was the only member of the house of 
commons who offered any opposition to the proposed grant. 
It was not his intention, he said, to divide the house upon the 
motion; but he wished that the consideration of the grant 
should be deferred till some inquiries were made into the late 
extraordinary campaign. Lord Wellington’s victories had 
none of the characteristics which distinguished those of Marl- 
borough. It had been observed, and by military men too, 
that he had brought his army into difficulties, but that his 
men had fought him out of them again ; and, that in the cap- 
ture of the fortresses which he had won, a waste of life was to be 
complained of. llie cause of Spain appeared to him infinitely 
more hopeless than at the commencoinont of the campaign ; 
the case of tiie Peninsula was more deplorable than ever. 

The parliamentary discussions on the campaign of j8P2 
closed with a motion brought forward by the Marquis Welles- 
ley, on the twelfth of March, for a committee to inquire 
into the conduct of the war in the Peninsula, which,” he stated, 
“ had been unsuccessful from the insufficiency of the means 
that were placed at Lord Wellington’s disposal : and wind), if 
they , had been increased to a moderate extent, might have 
led to the expulsion of the French from Spain.” 

This motion was supported by Earl Grey, who contended that 
the campaign had been a complete failure, and that it was 
the duty of the house to visit with the severest censure the 
causers of that misfortune. The ministers, being aware of 
the effect that would be produced upon Eurojio by success in 
the Peninsula, should have provided Lord Wellington with 
ample means for carrying through bis enterprising projects, 
and crowning them with brilliant and unqualified success; 
and their not having done this, called loudly for inquiry. 

III. 2 s 
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The Earl of Liverpool defended the conduct of ministers, 
and declared, that every exertion that could be made had 
been made for sending out troops to the Peninsula, and the 
success of the war was indisputable. To which Earl Bathurst 
added, that Lord Wellington was satisfied with the conduct of 
the administration during that campaign ; a declaration which 
had not been sought for by the ministers, but voluntarily 
made by his lordship. In that tribute to the precaution and 
liberality of the ministry, Lord Wellington writes : “ I see 
that a disposition already exists to blame the government for 
the siege of Burgos. The government had nothing to say 
to the siege. It w^as entirely my own act. In regard to 
means, there were ample means both at jMadrid and San- 
tander for the siege of the strongest fortress. That which 
was wanting at both places was, means of transporting ord- 
nance and military stores to the place where it was desirable 
to use them.” 
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CHAP. V. 


Lord Wellington vhits cauix — his spekch to the cortks— obtains AUTiioRiTv from 

THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT TO KK OROANIZK THE SPANISH ARMIES— GRAND BANQUET 
IN COMPLIMENT TO Ills LOllUSH IP— Cil A SO E IN THE RKGENCT AT CADIZ— LORD WEL- 
LINGTON’S VIEWS OF SPANISH POLITICS - H f.S REMEDY POK THE POLITICAL EVILS OP 
SPAIN — APPOINTED I.OLONEL OF THE ROYAL HOUSE GUARDS, BLUES— VISIT.S LISBON — 
HIS RECEPTION THERE — RETU RNS TO IIEAD QUARTERS — BRILLIANT KNTKRPRIZS OP 
ONE OF MINA’s OFFICERS— OPERATIONS OF THE ANOLO-SICI LI AN A KM Y— UNSUCCESSFUL 
ATTEMPT TO SURPRISE THE UHKNCH AT A I-COY — ALLIES DRIVEN FROM HIAR— BATTLE OF 
CASTALLA— captain WALDRON’s SPlllirr.D CON DUCT —SDCHET ALLOWED TO ESCAPE — 
GENERAL FflV C A PTURES CASTRO J>E UDU A LE.S— CRUELTY OF THE FRENCH — LORO WEI.- 
Ll.NGTOX's OPINIONS ON THE WAR IN CANADA, AND ON 1 N SURREI TION IZING ITALY — 
FRENCH ATTACK ON GENERAL II I LI.’s OUTPOST AT IJEJAR— LORD WELLINGTON MADE A 
KNIGHT OP THE GARTER. — STIIENGTII OK THE ALLIED ARMIES AND OK THE FRENLU 
I ORPS— COM JIENCEMENT OK THE CAMPAIGN OF 18!.‘5— LORD WELLINGTON WITHDRAWS 
FROM PORTUGAL — FRENCH DRIVEN OUT OK SA LA M A NCA — EVACUATE MADRID — LORD 
WELLINGTON (OMPLAINS OF THE NEGLECT OF THE SPANISH GOVF.RSM ENT — FRENCH 
ABANDON nURGO.S, AND BLOWUP 11 S C A STLE— A LLl ES CROSS THE KRRO— KING JOSEPH 
RETREATS TO V ITTdIU A - • CO.M PLETK DEFEAT OF THE FRENCH THERE — DEATH OF 
lOLONEJ. CADOGAN- NARROW' ESCAPE OF JOSEPH JJl ON A P A RTE— RESULTS OF THE VIU- 
•TORV-THE MARdUlSOF WELLINGTON CREATED A FIELD-MARSHAL - PUBLIC REJOICINGS 
IN LONDON, 1«12— ISJJ, 

While the Marquis of Wcllingion was receiving the well- 
merited praises of the 1 British parliament, and even a more 
solid and permanent proof of national gratitude, the regency 
conferred uj)on him the Order of the Golden Fleece ; and 
Marshal Beresford was, at the same time, created Marquis 
of Campo Mayor. The trifling support which Lord Welling- 
ton had hitherto received from tlie Spaniards, from the 
absence of any plan of gcnevJil co-opovatioii, and his authority 
over their generals being only nominal, induced him to 
determine on visiting Cadiz, to make arrangements with the 
cortes, that the many thousands of S[)aniards who w^ere 
under arms in that city might be rendered cftective against 
the enemy. Giving, therefore, to General Hill the temporary 
command of the allied iirmy, he set out from. head-quarters, 
and reached Cadiz about Christmas. On his arrival, a depu- 
tation from the cortes was appointed to wait on him with a 
complimentary address; and his lordship, in return, visited 
the Spanish parliament, in the national uniform, by which 
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he was received with loud acclamations. In a speech delivered 
in Spanish, in the ball of the cortes, on the thirtieth of Decem- 
ber, and much applauded, his lordship said ; “ I should not 
have requested permission to pay my respects in person to 
this august body, if I had not been encouraged to make the 
application, by the honour which the cortes conferred upon 
me on the twenty-seventh instant, in sending a deputation to 
congratulate me on my arrival in this city — a distinction which 
I attribute to the favour and partiality with which they have, 
on every occasion, received the services which it has fallen to 
my lot to render to the Spanish nation. 

“ I beg leave to rej)eat my acknowledgments to the cortes 
for this honour, as w'ell as for the various marks of their 
favour and confidence which 1 have received ; and to assure 
them, that my efforts shall be unceasingly directed to forward 
the just and interesting cause of the Spanish nation. 

‘‘I shall not take up, with further professions, the time of this 
assembly, upon the wisdom, discretion, and firmness of Vvhose 
conduct under the will of divine providence the result of our 
exertions depends. Not only your countrymen have their 
eyes fixed on you, gentlemen, but the whole world is inte- 
rested in the success of your endeavours to save this nation 
from the general wreck, and in the establishment within it of 
a system of government founded on just principles, which shall 
promote and secure the hapi)iness and prosperity of your coun 7 
tryinen and the greatness of your country/' f 

The president then complimented the noble marquis p;i his 
victories, which had, he said, been celebrated like those of the 
genius of Good over the genius of Evil. The cortes did not now 
hope or trust for new triumphs from the Duke of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, they looked upon tliem as certain, and felt assured not 
only that the Spanish and allied armies, under such a leader, 
would drive ^\ie French beyond the Pyrenees, but that, if it 
should be needful, they would pitch their victorious tents upon 
the banks of the Seine ; nor would that be the first occasion 
on which the British lions had trampled, on its banks, upon 
the old fleur-de-lys of France. 
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Lord Wellington then proceeded to inform the cortes of the 
means by which he had hoped to convert the inactive Spanish 
troops into useful auxiliaries. “ First,** said his lordship, “ I 
required from the head of the regency, that officers should be 
promoted, and should be appointed to commands, solely at 
my recommendation. This not to apply to regimental promo- 
tions, but to all cases where promotion is granted for extra- 
ordinary services. Secondly, I required that I should have the 
power of dismissing from the service those whom I should think 
deserving of such a punishment. Thirdly, I required that the 
resources of the state which are applicable to the payment, 
or equipment, or supply of the troops should be applied in 
such manner as 1 might recommend. Fourthly, I required 
that in order to enable me to perform my duties, the chief of 
!.he staffs and such limited number of the staff-officers as might 
be thought necessary, should be sent to my head-quarters, 
and that the government should direct that all military reports 
of all descriptions should be sent to me, and that I should of 
course make my reports to your excellency.*’ 

Most of these requisitions were absolutely indispensable, to 
enable Lord Wellington to reckon, with any certainty, on the 
support of the Spanish armies, when their services were 
needed — and all of them were desirable in order to hasten the 
expulsion of the French from Spain — but they were not all 
granted. Lord Wellington obtained, however, the promise of 
a large proportion of the resources of the country for the 
military expenses, and an engagement that the British subsidy 
should be exclusively appropriated, by him, to the support 
and pay of fifty thousand Spanish troops. He was also con- 
firmed in the rank of generalissimo of the Spanish armies, 
and issued, on his confirmation, a general order to the national 
forces,* as such, on the first of January. 

• These armies, with the approbation of the cortes and the repency, were 
commanded as follows, and were stationed in the kingdom or provinces of 
which their commanders were the captains-general. The first, or army of 
Catalonia^ commanded by Copars, captain-general of Catalonia, and part of 
Ana^on. The second, eoinprisiiig Elio's, Duran’s, Bassecour’s, and Villa Campa’s 
divisions, commanded by Elio, captain-general of Valencia, Murcia, and New 
Castile. The third, \vhich was formerly under Ballas-teros, commanded by the 
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His lordship now proposed to the regency the division of 
Spain into four great military departments, each with a cap- 
tain-general and an intendant-general of his appointment, or 
at least his recommendation, and that the intendant-general 
should be required to receive all monies ordered to be raised 
by the government for the maintenance of the Spanish armies, 
the organization of which was to he completed under Lord 
Wellington’s directions. This, however, the regency refused, 
because the democratic newspapers of Cadiz argued violently 
against the proposal, as a violation of Spanish liberty. 

Oil the fourth of January the grandees of Spain, then at 
Cadiz, gave a magnificent entertainment to the illustrious 
commander-in-chief of the allied armies, in the royal palace of 
the Hospicio, which was tastefully decorated with landscape 
views of the fields of battle, on wliich the marquis had con- 
quered, painted on the walls of the ball-room. The cornice of 
this saloon was formed entirely of laurel crow ns, under which 
the British, llussian, Portuguese, and Spanish flags formed 
a festooned drapery, surmounted at intervals by laurel w reaths. 
In the supper-room was suspended a large equestrian picture 
of Lord Wellington, which represented his lordship in the act 
of giving orders at Salamanca. Portraits of George III. 
Ferdinand VII., various emblematical devices, the angles being 
occupied with busts of tlie British generals who had fiilleii in. 
the Peninsular war, contributed to complete the decorations 
of this apartment. , ‘ 

When the Marquis of Wellington visited Cadiz, the Spanish 
regency was composed of the Duke del Infantado, Don Joaquin 
Mosquera, Don Juan Maria Villaviceiicio, Don Rodriguez de 
llivas, and the Ckmde de I’Abisbal, but as they were supporters 
of the inquisition, (which, from motives of policy was also 

Duque del Parqiie, r.'iptain-general of Jaeii and Granada, Tin; fourth, including 
the ror})s under Castaiios and the divisions.of Morillo, Penne Villemur, Downic, 
and (.'arlos D’Kspagna, and the jwrtidas of I.onga, Mina, Porlier, and other gue- 
rilla chiefs in the northern pruviriees, eonunuiuied by Castanos, eaptuiii-geueral 
of Estramadura, Leon, Old Castile, Asturias, and (ialieia. The army of reserve 
of Andalusia, eoininaruled by llenriqiie O'Doimel, Gondc de la Bisbal, eaptuin- 
..^eneral ol’ Andalusia. The army of reserve of Galicia, eoinnianded by General 
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countenanced by the marquis and his brother, Sir Henry 
Wellesley, ambassador at Cadiz,) and opposeil the decree of 
the cortes for its abolition, they were in the early part of 
March removed, and Pedro Agar Gabriel Ciscar, and the 
Cardinal Bourbon, archbishop of Toledo, appointed to suc- 
ceed them. In the early part of 1813, the question of the 
abolition or maintenance of the inquisition became a subject 
of the most violent contention in Spain, the people generally 
being favourable to that infamous institution, wliile the majority 
of the cortes desired its total abolition. Tliis disunion of 
sentiment created much unhappiness, and it is stated that 
members of the cortes, and even some corps of the Spanish 
army, particularly the Duke del Parques, were negociating 
with Joseph Buonaparte, which probably occasioned his inti- 
mating to his brother Napoleon, in a cipher despatch that was 
intercepted, “ The people of Spain would prefer the orders of 
a sovereign of your house to the tlieorics of the cortes.” This 
pithy sentence gave the Marquis of Wellington an opportunity 
of displaying his profound acquaintance with Spanish politics 
and Spanish character, which appeared in a letter, dated from 
Freneda, January twenty-ninth, and addressed to Don Diego de 
la Vaga Tnfanzon, in wdiich he says, I am not an advocate for 
king Joseph’s judgment, or for his veracity, but, although we 
rarely find the truth in the public reports of the French 
government, or of their officers, 1 believe we may venture to 
depend upon the truth of what is written in cipher, and we 
may believe at least that Joseph thought he was making an 
accurate representation to his brother of the sentiments of the 
people of Spain. 

“ Unfortunately, I know, as I believe 1 told you, not that this 
representation is accurate (that is to say, that the people of 
Spain do prefer the house of Napoleon to the theories of the 
cortes) but it is soTar true, as that the people do not like these 
theories. You have no executive government, and the people 
feel that^that which you have established as such, has neither 
authority to control them nor to protect them. 

“You have a legislative assembly, which has proclaimed itself 
supreme, and has divested itself of all interference with the 
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executive government, yet the executive government is its 
creature, at the same time that, by a refinement in theory, 
it is not possible either that the legislative assembly should 
have a knowledge of the measures of the executive government, 
or that the executive government should know what are the 
feelings and sentiments of the legislative assembly. I'he 
government and the assembly, instead of drawing together, are 
like two indepciident powers, jealous and afraid of each other, 
and the consequence is that the machine of government is at a 
stand. To this add, tliat the whole system is governed by little 
local views, as propounded by the daily press of Cadiz, of all 
others the least enlightened and the most licentious. 

All countries which begin as }ours did, incur same risks of 
failure ; and 1 acknowledge that I was in hopes that the 
blockade of Cadiz would have at least this good elFect, that it 
would allow time and opportunity for the fever of theory in 
the cortes to evaporate, and that when the communication 
with the interior of Spain should bo opened, the cortes would 
have passed through the ordeal of inexperience, and that 
Spain would eventually have the advantage of a free constitu- 
tion, and of an enlightened goveriiinent. We have still to 
look for these ble^^sings, and unfortunately 1 am apprehensive 
that the cortes have immersed themselves to such a degree 
in theory, that they cannot be looked for under the -existing 
system. 

“The theory of all legislation is founded on justice, and if we 
could be certain that legislative as'^emblics would on all 
occasions act according to the principles of justice, there 
would be no o.ccasion for those cheeks a*id guards wliich- we 
have seen established under the best s} stems. — Unfortunately, 
however, we have seen that legislative assemblies are swayed 
by the fears and passions, of individuals : when unchecked, they 
are tyrannical and unjust; nay more, it unfortunately happens 
too frequently, that the most tyrannical and unjust measures 
are the mo^t popular. 'J^hose measures are particularly 
popularly ^ which deprive rich and powerful individuals of their 
properties, under the pretence of the public advantage— and 
I tremble for a countrvf in which, as in Spain, there is no 
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barrier for the preservation of private property, excepting the 
justice of a legislative assembly, possessing supreme powers ; 
you should therefore either turn the council of state into a 
house of lords, or make a house of lords of the grandees, 
giving them concurrent powers of legislation with the cortes, 
and you should leave the patronage, now in the hands of the 
council of state, in the hands of the crown. 

“ By these measures you will give your government some 
chance of standing, and your country some chance of avoiding 
further revolution. This is not to be expected, even under the . 
most successful result of the war, unless some measures are 
adopted, of the kind of which I have above sketched the outline. 

I have written you a very long letter, which at least shows 
that I take an interest in the future welfare of Spain. I should 
be sorry if, after all, you were to fail in establishing a system 
of government founded on principles of justice, which should 
secure the liberty of your country, and should again fall under 
the degrading despotism from which you have had a chance of 
escaping — but you may depend upon it, that whatever may 
be your wishes, and however good the intentions of the greater 
number of persons of whom the cortes is composed, this 
misfortune will happen to you, if you are not guided by ex- 
perience, and by the example of those countries in which 
freedom exists, instead of by the wild theories of modern days.*' 

The political sagacity displayed in this admirable produc- 
tion, which, by anticipating the effects that must flow from 
existing causes, almost assumed the air of prophecy, has been 
demonstrated by the revolutions ‘ that have, since its composi- 
tion, convulsed Spain ; and his lordship’s remark on the danger 
that rich and powerful individuals w'erc exposed to, of being 
deprived of their properties, under the pretence of the public 
advantage, had almost received an illustration in the noble 
writer’s own case. In 1610 large estates were granted to Lord 
Wellington, ‘‘in testimony of the sincere gratitude of the 
Spanish nation,” but a few years after, it was actually proposed 
in the cortes, that their benefactor should be deprived of 
this honourable testimony, on the plea that it would be for the 
public benefit. 

III. T 
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During the Marquis of Wellington’s residence at Cadiz, the 
. colonelcy of the royal horse-guards, blues, became vacant, by 
the resignation of the Duke of Northumberland, and the 
prince-regent, unsolicitedly, appointed the marquis to the regi- 
ment on the first of January, 1813. This appointment was as 
gratifying to Lord Wellington as it was unexpected; and, 
when he announced it with the liveliest satisfaction, at his 
own table, he added, “ I am the luckiest fellow in the world ; 
I must have been born under some extraordinary planet.” 

Arrangements for the reorgan izcati on of the Spanish army 
being completed with the cortes and the regency, the marquis 
now visited Lisbon, in order to restore the financial depart- 
ment of the Portuguese army to its original form, and to 
increase its strength and efficiency. His lordsliip was received 
with admiration and applause in all the towns through which 
he passed; and at Lisbon public fetes were given, and the city 
illuminated during three successive nights, in honour of 
his visit. In passing < long the streets he was greeted with 
the loudest acclamations of gratitude ; he was entertained in 
the palace by the regent, and received at the theatre of San 
Carlos with rapturous plaudits, when he attended to witness 
the performance of a dramatic representation composed to 
celebrate his victories; all the boxes were decorated with 
angels bearing crowns and shields, inscribed with the initials 
of the Saviour of Portugal ; while angels and genii descended 
also (’uring the performance, exhibiting scrolls, on which the 
names of his victories were inscribed in illuminated letters. 
It was during this visit to Lisbon that his lordship invested Sir 
Charles Stuait with the insignia of the Order of the Bath ; and 
it wf s at this time, also, tha he said to a wounded officer,^ You 
must make haste and join the army, or you will be too late, 
as ^his is our last campaign thus indicating his anticipations 
of being able to expel the French from Spain in the course of 
that year — anticipations which were happily realized, the scene 
of waifare being transferred from that desolated country to the 
long peaceful fields of France. 

Lord .Wellington returned to head-quarters at Freneda on 
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the twenty-fifth of January, and thence, on the twenty-seventh, 
addressed his brother, Wellesley Pole, as follows, on the sub- 
ject of an estate which had been offered to the parliamentary 
trustees appointed for the purchase of a “ Wellington Park — 

“ I received your letter of the twenty-third of December, 
in regard to the parliamentary grant, and one from Lord 
Liverpool, of the twenty-second, in which he sent me a copy 
of the act of parliament, and the copy of a letter from Lord 
Somerville, respecting the purchase of Wellington Park. I 
enclose the copy of the answer which I have written to Lord 
Liverpool this day. 

“ As I must have Wellington Park, I am desirous to have 
more land in Somersetshire, if possible, in that neighbour- 
hood, and I think a sacrifice ought to be made for that 
object; but if I cannot get land there at a tolerably reason- 
able rate, it is a matter of indifference to me where it is 
situated. 

I had thoughts of ad<ling to the parliamentary grant the 
sum I proposed to lay out in land when parliament granted 
me my second pension, which is about forty thousand pounds, 
I believe ; but this arrangement might be inconvenient to the 
trustees for the parliamentary grant It may, however, be 
otherwise ; and if you should find it so, let me know it, and I 
shall give directions accordingly to Messrs. Coutts. 

“ 1 enclose a letter from Coutts, with the particulars of an 
estate to be sold in Wiltshire ; they do not say for what price. 
Scipposing that nothing can be got on reasonable terms in 
Somersetshire, you will be the best judges whether this pur- 
chase can or ought to be made out of the parliamentary ^ant, 
or by that and; my own money united. I have sent Messrs. 
Coutts a power of attorney to receive the interest on the par- 
liamentary grant.” 

While the allied armies were in winter-quarters, many of 
the guerillas/ were very active in harassing the French. 
Among the brilliant enterprises in which they engaged, the 
following, although on a small scale, is remarkable for its bold- 
ness of design and successful execution. In the early part of 
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March, Fermin de Leguia, one of Mina’s officers, accompanied 
by the whole of his party, consisting of only fifteen men, ap- 
proached the castle of Fuenterrabia in the night, and, forming 
a rude scaling-ladder with spikes and ropes, mounted the wall 
with only one companion, surprised the sentinel, seized the keys, 
and admitted his party by the gates, who took eight artillery- 
men prisoners, while the rest of the garrison were sleeping 
in the town. The guns were then spiked, the ammunition 
carried away or destroyed, and the castle fired : the party 
retired without loss, although pursued by the enemy. 

As the operations of the Anglo-Sicilian army, which 
was stationed at Alicante, were in a great degree unconnected 
with those of the forces immediately under Lord Wellington, 
they have been kept distinct ; it will now be proper to relate 
them, down to the commencement of the campaign of 1 813. 

General Maitland’s health failing, he was obliged to return 
to Sicily, whence Major-General William Clinton was sent 
to take the command, which was held ad interim by 
Major-General John Mackenzie. Under his orders, Major- 
General Donkin attempted to take Deria by a roup de mam^ 
but the enterprise failed, although the men and guns were 
re-embarked with trifling loss. General Clinton arriving in 
November, was superseded in December by Major-General 
James Campbell, who brought with him a reinforcement of 
four thousand men from Palermo, but he was shortly after- 
wards, in his turn, superseded by I/ieutenant-General Sir John 
Murray, who had arrived from England to take the command 
of the Anglo-Sicilian army, which included Whittingham’s and 
Roche’s Spanish divisions, then amounting to eighteen thousand 
men,* principally stationed in a fortified camp, near Alicante, 
as the Spaniards for a length of time had refused to admit 
them into the citadel. Suchet’s post was nominally Valencia, 
but, in reference to the Anglo-Sicilian army, it was the fortified 
camp in the mountains near the Xucar at San Felippe de 
Satwa and Moxente. Murray’s army was in a most unsatis- 
factory state. The Sicilians, Calabrese, and French were eager 
to desert: one Italian regiment had been broken for miscon- 
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duct, and the Spanish divisions were starving, as the British 
would not feed them, having granted a subsidy to Spain for 
that purpose, while the Spanish intendants had neglected their 
own countrymen. To relieve the Spanish divisions, it was 
necessary to enlarge their cantonments, and General Murray 
resolved on endeavouring to surprise fifteen thousand French 
troops stationed at Alcoy. That place was occupied by the 
allies after a feeble and ill-supported attack, the French, 
under General Habert, retiring with little loss, and Sir John 
Murray making no attempt to disturb them in their retreat. 
For some days the English general remained inactive, having 
resolved on attempting to seize Valencia by a maritime expe- 
dition ; and on the twenty- sixth of March 1813, Roche’s Spar 
niards, and a British grenadier battalion, marched to Alicante 
for embarkation. Lord William Rentinck, however, at this- 
moment having recalled two thousand of the Anglo- Sicilian 
troops, including the grenadier battalion, the expedition was in 
consequence relinquished, and Roche’s division joined the main 
body of the army at Castalla. On the eleventh of April, General 
llarispe attacked Mijares, who had been stationed by Elio with 
nearly four thousand Spaniards at Yecla, killed two hundred 
of his men, and made fifteen hundred prisoners ; and Suchet, 
under the veil of evening, advancing in the direction of Villena, 
which was garrisoned by a Spanish regiment eight hundred 
strong, and protected by a strong body of the allies, the cover- 
ing party retreated towards Biar, abandoning the garrison, 
which surrendered the same night, Elio having objected to its 
being withdrawn. The advanced guard of the allies, consisting 
of two thousand five hundred men, under Colonel Adam, which 
was in the pass of Biar, retired in good order from their ‘post 
on the twelfth, with the loss of two guns, after gallantly main- 
taining their position, for a considerable time, against a very 
superior force. 

On the following day, the French army passing unopposed 
through that very strong and easily defensible pass, took up 
a position in front of the allies, who occupied Castalla, and 
the heights in its vicinity Suchet, finding that the right of 
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the Anglo- Sicilian army was unassailable, commenced an 
attack on the centre and the left. The latter, which was the 
key of the position, had been weakened by the employment 
of Whittingham, who had been stationed there with three 
regiments, to reconnoitre the enemy’s right flank with them. 
"I'he consequence of thus withdrawing half the troops from 
this point might have given the victory to the enemy, had 
not Colonel Don Julian Romero happily arrived with two 
regiments from Alcoy, to occupy Whittingham’s post: Colonel 
Adam now charged the assailants, when the Spaniards began 
to give way, but being joined by General Whittingham, who, 
on perceiving the enemy’s intention, had returned with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, the Frencli were repulsed with immense loss. 

It was in the course of this attack that the following remark- 
able incident occurred. Suchet’s light troops climbed the 
mountains, and attacked the second battalion of the twenty- 
seventh at groat advantage, while they were lying down 
waiting for orders to charge. At this moment a French grena- 
dier officer advancing, alone, challenged a captain of the 
English grenadiers to single combat. Captain Waldron, who 
a few days earlier had cut his way through a French battalion 
near Alcoy, with his company, instantly accepted the challenge ; 
the opposing troops, in breathless silence, suspended all hos- 
tile movements during the contest, which was soon terminated 
by the French captain’s head being almost cleft. I'lie moment 
the twenty-seventh saw the Frenchman fall, they started up 
with a tremendous shout, fired a destructive volley at half- 
pistol shot, and then charged so gallantly as to overthrow and 
almost annihilate the most valuable corps in Suchet’s army. 

Jlie enemy’s attack on the allies’ left: having failed, they 
retreated from all their positions, and, the intermingled mass, 
which was now necessitated to retire by a narrow defile, 
in the face of their enemies, seemed to invite attack, and 
promise certain and complete victory — but Suchet’s army w’as 
permitted to return to Villena almost unmolested. The armies 
M'cre nearly equal in number, the allies being seventeen 
thousand, the French fifteen thousand, of which the former 
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lost seven hundred, and the latter confessed that eight hun- 
dred had fallen in this affray. 

On the eleventh of May, General Foy, after a siege of eighteen 
days, took Castro de Udrales, in Biscay, before which Caffa- 
relli had been previously foiled. He attacked it with all the 
force he could collect, and seemed determined to take it by 
storm, as he offered no terms to the governor A Wares, who 
defended it with great ability, assisted by Captain Blaye with 
the Lyra, Royalist, and Sparrow sloops, and the Alphea 
schooner. When the town was taken by the French, the 
garrison, which had originally been twelve hundred strong, 
retreated to the castle, from wlienee, with many of tiie inhabit- 
ants, they embarked in the boats of the English ships of 
war, and were landed at Bermeo. Foy burnt the town, and 
because the inhabitants had not apprised him of the destruc- 
tion of a bridge I)y the English, which occasioned him some 
loss, he barbarously butchered both men and women. 

In relating the proceedings of the Anglo-Sicilian army, it 
has been stated, that the Spaniards for a length of time refused 
to admit the English into the citadel of Alicante. This was 
conformable with the bigoted feeling of the cortes, who con- 
templated the passing of a law forbidding the reception of foreign 
troops within their garrisons, although the works at Cadiz bad 
been carried on under their own eyes by British soldiers — and 
Badajos, Ciudad Rodrigo, Carthagena, Tarifa,and Alicante, had 
been captured, defended, or repaired by them — and that nearly 
all the stores and provisions in their fortresses had been fur- 
nished by the English. Lord Wellington, in protesting against 
this unreasonable proposal, observed, “ The measure will really 
be one of wanton insult, which will do more harm to the cause 
for which we are contending, tlian any thing that lias yet been 
done. If the cortes are seriously desirous that oiir troops 
should not be in their garrisons, let them say so quietly, and 
I will withdraw them ; but while we are embarked in the same 
cause, and engaged fn this arduous contest, do not let us insult 
each other by legislative measures.” His lordship was also 
greatly embarrassed by the neglect of the Spanish government 
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to collect and appropriate, as had been stipulated, nine-tenths 
of the revenues to military expenses^^while they persisted in pay- 
ing pensions, the salaries of all kinds of employ and charges 
of every description, out of the military fund. Spain,’* said 
Lord Wellington, *‘may have an army of pensioners, and of 
persons in civil and other employments, but never can have an 
army of soldiers.” 

The Marquis of Wellington now began to prepare seriously 
for that campaign which was to decide the fate of Spain, and 
sedulously employed himself in the organization of the allied 
armies, proposing, among other improvements, that the Spanish 
infantry regiments, which were too strong to be manageable in 
the field, should be divided into two battalions, and by introdu- 
cing regimental hospitals, particularly among the Portuguese 
troops. His military knowledge was also appealed to, by the 
British cabinet, with respect to the war in Canada, and 
we find amongst his despatches the following addressed to Earl 
Bathurst : “ I am very glad to find that you are going to rein- 
force Sir George Prevost, and I only hope that the troops will go 
in time, and that Sir George will not be induced, by any hopes of 
trifling advantages, to depart from a strong defensive systeip. 
He may depend upon it that he will not be strong enough, 
either in men or means, to establish himself in any conquest 
he might make. The attempt would only weaken him, and 
his losses augment the spirits .and hopes of the enemy, even if 
not attended by worse consequences ; whereas by the other 
system, he will throw the difficulties and risk upon them, and 
they will most probably be foiled. If they should be so, and 
they should receive a check at sea, their arrogance will be 
lowered a little, which will give me more satisfaction than any 
thing which has occurred for a length of time, and they will 
be obliged to ask for peace.” In the following month his 
opinion, as military counsellor to the British empire, being 
asked, on a proposed attempt to insurrectionize Italy, his 
lordship replied, “ 'Fhe question of insurrection in any country 
must always be one of great doubt, but it appears to me that 
if such a measure should be adopted by any country at 
anj^time, it ought to be by Germany at present. It appears 
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to me that the people cannot be in a worse condition than 
they are ; their enemy is humbled, and there is a formidable 
and victorious army on the frontier, ready to give support to ^ 
their efforts. But those who are about to involve their country 
in these troubles must not imagine that their task is an easy 
one, or that the contest or its evils will be of short duration. 
They little know the character of their enemy, if they do not 
expect a most vigorous contest, if once they draw the sword, 
and are not prepared, as he is, to endure every thing, and go to 
all extremities to attain their object.’* 

If we shall except the movements of the Anglo-Sicilian 
army, which had certainly accomplished much less than might 
reasonably have been expected, and the incessant annoyances* 
inflicted upon the French by Spanish partisans, whose 
checquered warfare occasioned great loss, and much greater 
embarrassment to the enemy, nothing of a military nature 
worthy of notice occurred, while the allies were in canton- 
ments for the winter. Even the attack of the twentieth of 
February, made by General Foy on Bejar, one of General 
IliH’s outposts, scarcely renders an exception necessary, 
having been so quickly repulsed by the fiftieth regiment, and 
the sixth cafadores under Colonel Harrison. 

During this cessation of active w^arfare. Lord Wellington 
had been occupied in putting the troops under his command 
inib a better state of preparation for the approaching cam- 
paign, and in providing materiel for the army. A pontoon 
train of thirty-five pieces had been formed, and commissariat 
carts built, but both were so badly constructed, that the iron 
work gave way the first time they were brought into use. A 
considerable number of mules had been purchased with 
British manufactures, some even at Madrid, while Clauzel 
could not obtain a number sufficient to carry provisions to 
Burgos. Those which had been employed in carrying heavy 
camp kettles were now used for the transport of tents, three 
being the allowance to each infantry company. During this 
interval the officers established races, entertained the Spanish 
gentry with balls, and, at the head-quarters of General Hill, a 

HI. 2u 
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theatre was fitted up, at which the “ School for Scandal,** the 
"Rivals,” and the "Poor Gentleman** were performed; the 
Marquis of Wellington attended the representation of the 
^‘Rivals.** Nor were these animating pleasures the sole 
enjoyment — public honours were also conferred upon several 
of our officers during this interval of ease. On the fourth of 
March, the Marquis was elected a knight of the garter, in 
the room of the Marquis of Buckingham. This distinction 
was followed hy the prince-regent’s permission to Lieutenant 
General Sir Stapleton Cotton, and to Sir Charles Stuart, 
British ambassador at Lisbon, to accept and wear the insignia 
of knights-grand-crosses of the Portuguese order of the tower 
and sword, and the following officers were either then or soon 
afterwards permitted to wear the insignia of honorary knights- 
commanders of that order, namely: Colonel Dennis Pack, 
Lieut.-Colonel Wilson, Lord Edward Somerset, Sir Richard 
Fletcher, bart. Sir Thomas Sidney Beckwith, Lieutenant- 
Colonels Robert Arbuthnot, Thomas Noel Hill, Williams, and 
Bromley Way; Colonels John Milley Doyle, and William Mac 
Bean, and Lieut.-Colonel George Elder. The Honourable 
Sir Galbraith Lowry Cole was also at the same period invested, 
by the Marquis of Wellington, as representative of the prince- 
regent, with the insignia of the order of the Bath, in the 
palace at Ciudad Rodrigo, when a splendid ball was given, at 
which it is stated, that many families attended from Salamanca 
by permission of the French military governor. 

Although the fate of Spain depended on Lord Wellington’s 
success against the French, and that success depended, to a 
considerable extent, on his being the efficient director of the 
whole force of the country against its invaders— the Spanish 
ministry, who had recently appointed him commander-in-chief 
of their armies, constantly interfered with his authority, and 
counteracted his measures. — Having endured this interrup- 
tion for a considerable period, when the time for commencing 
the caippaign approached, he addressed Don Diego de la 
Ve^'l^^zon, for the information of the cortes on the sub- 
yj^^lM^ring the following charges against the ministry. 
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First, they have removed officers from their stations, and 
have placed them in others, ivithout any recommendation from 
me, or any other superior officer, and without even acquaint- 
ing me, or the superiors of those officers, that they had made 
such arrangements. 

“ Secondly, they have appointed officers to stations without 
my recommendation, or that of any superior officer, and have 
given them assurances that they should remain in those sta- 
tions contrary to their engagements with me, and to the royal 
ordenanzas, by which the powers and responsibility of captains- 
general of the provinces are regulated. 

“Thirdly, they have, without my recommendation, or sending 
through me their orders, and even without acquainting me with 
their intentions, moved corps of cavalry and infantry from the 
army to which they belonged, to other stations, and this with- 
out any reason that I am acquainted with of a public nature. 
By this last measure, the greatest inconvenience and confusion 
have been produced. I am informed, but not by the minister 
at war, that the cavalry which I had destined to form part of 
the army of Galicia at the opening of the campaign in May, 
has been ordered, without my knowledge, to the Isla de Leon, 
there to,, join a cavalry depot which has been formed at that 
stationj jj^ewise without ray knowledge. 

“ I have frequently remonstrated upon these breaches of 
agreement with me, and on the evils likely to result from 
them, but 1 have been hitherto unable to obtain from the 
govemnlent any satisfactory reply, whether they intended to 
conform to their agreement wdth me or not. To this state- 
ment add, that owing to the delay of the government in 
issuing the orders to the financial departments in the provinces, 
to carry into execution the measures decreed by the cortes, 
and arranged with me to provide for the support of the armies, 
that branch of the service is in the same confusion as it was 
at the end of last year. All the armies are in the greatest 
distress for want of pay and provisions; nothing can be 
realized, even from those, provinces which have been longest 
freed from the enemy ; and tjlie expectations of the country, 
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and of the allies, that we should have a good Spanish army in 
this campaign, will certainly be disappointed. 

1 am fully alive to the importance which has been attached 
throughout Spain, as well as in England and other parts of 
Europe, to the circumstance of my having been entrusted with 
the command of the Spanish armies ; and the officers of the 
Spanish staff, who are here with me, will, I am convinced, do 
justice to the interest, the devotion, and diligence with which 
I have laboured to place the military affairs of the country in 
the state in which they ought to be. But I have a character 
to lose, and in proportion as expectation has been raised by 
my appointment, will be the extent of the disappointment and 
regret at finding that things are no better than they were 
before. I confess that I do not feel inclined to become the 
object of these disagreeable sensations, either in Spain, in 
England, or throughout Europe ; and unless some measures 
can be adopted to prevail upon the government to force the 
minister at war to perform the engagements of the govern- 
ment with me, I must, however unwillingly, resign a situation 
and trust which I should not have accepted, if these engage- 
ments had not been entered into, and I had not believed that 
they would have been adhered to/* 

Most of the difficulties in connection with tlie Spanish and 
Portuguese administrations being at least partially, or tempo- 
rarily, overcome, and a threatened mutiny of the Portuguese 
arm)', in consequence of an arrear of pay, being prevented 
by the skill and influence of Lord Wellington, he decided op 
taking the field towards the close of May, particularly as 
forage for the cavalry was then plentiful, and the harvest 
ripening for the support of the men. 

The army under his immediate command, at this time, 
amounted to about 116,000* sabres and bayonets — of these 

• The British and Portupuesc staff comprised the following officers Com- 
mander-iri'Chief, the Marquis of Wellington — Second in command, General Sir 
Thomas Graham— Commander of the Portuguese army, Marshal Sir W. Beres- 
fonUgfi^niander of the Cavaliy, Lieutenant* Genoial Sir S. Cotton, Bart: (ot 
theH^^ision, the Honourable W. Stewart ; of the 2d division, Sir Rowland 
3d division. Sir T. Picton : of the 4th division, the honourable Sii 
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48,000 were British or German, 28,000 Portuguese, and 40,000 
Spanish troops. The Galician army was commanded in chief 
by Castanos, who, attaching himself generally to the British 
head-quarters, the command virtually devolved on Don Pedro 
Augustin Giron. 

In addition to the forces under the generalissimo’s personal 
direction, there were in various parts of Spain about 80,000 
Spaniards formed into regular armies, besides 30,000 in guerilla 
parties. Besides the Anglo-Sicilian army under General Mur- 
ray, consisting of about 1.5,000, men which, with the exception 
of .5,000 British and Germans, were very indifferent soldiers, 
the allies also bad the advantage of possessing a fleet near to 
each of their flanks. To oppose these troops, many of which, 
particularly the Spaniards, were inefficient from want of equip- 
ment and organization, the French had in Spain about 200,000 
infantry and 20,000 cavalry, including many veterans; but 
amongst those was a considerable number of conscripts, sent 
to supply the place of veterans, who had been drafted from the 
army of Spain, to join thfit under Napoleon’s command in 
Germany. Of this number, the army of the centre, com- 
manded by Joseph Buonaparte and Marshal Jourdan ; of the 
south, by Count Gazan ; of Portugal, under General Ileille ; and 
of the north, under General Clauzel — making about 1 10,000 
infantryi^* and 14,000 cavalry — were in a great degree dispos- 
able against Lord Wellington; while Sachet’s corps was 
occupied in watching the movements of the x\nglo-Sicilian 
army, apd of the Spaniards under Elio and other generals. 

LordJl^elling ton’s plan for the approaching campaign was'to 
effect a? junction with the Galician army on the northern bank 
of the Dourp, by a rapid converging march of the three great 
bodies, into which the Anglo-Portuguese army had been 

G. L. Cole ; of the 5th division, Sir James Leith ; of the 6th division, General 
Sir H. Clinton ; of the 7th division, the Earl of Dalhuusie :) of the light cavalry, 
Major-General Baron AUen— Quarter-Master- General, Sir Thomas Murray — 
Adjutant-General, Sir Charles Stewart — Commander of Guides, Colonel Scovell, 
r— Chief Engineer, Lieutenant- Colonel Sir R. netclicr, Bart— Inspector General 
of Hospitals, James Me Gregor, Bsqsv- Coininissary- General, Sir Robert Kennedy, 
Bart. 
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divided ; and, for this united force to take the line of posts 
occupied by the French on the Douro in reverse, and fall upon 
their right flank, which should also have its attention engaged 
by the fourth Spanish army, and the Andalusian reserve. The 
profound tactician hoped, by the rapidity of his movements, to 
drive the French armies back upon the Ebro without a battle, 
then, blockading Burgos with a Spanish corps, he intended to 
dislodge the enemy from their positions on that river, and 
ultimately to force them out of Spain across the Pyrenees. 
How rapidly, and successfully, this bold and well-digested plan 
was executed, will appear presently. At the end of April the 
allied cavalry began to move from Coimbra, where they had 
wintered, and reached Braganza, the rendezvous of the left 
wing of the allies, on the twenty-second of May. The 
remainder of the left wing, under Sir Thomas Graham, arrived 
there on the twenty-sixth. The right wing broke up from 
their winter-quarters on the twenty-first of May in two 
columns, one commanded by Lord Wellington in person, the 
other by General Hill, and united before Salamanca on the 
twenty-sixth. 

The commander- in-chlcf moved his head-quarters from 
Frenoda on the 2‘2nd., and, on crossing the stream that 
separates the two peninsular nations, he rose in his stirrups, 
and, waiving his hand, exclaimed, “ Farewell Portugal ! ” feeling 
confident that he had given lasting liberty to the people, and 
that he would never again be under the necessity of seeking 
shelter in that country. Nor was his exit from Lusitania 
unaccompanied by memorable expressions of gratitude,".' for 
the peasantry, everywhere, cordially, cheered “ the great lord’" 
who had rescued their fertile country from French vassalage. 

General Villatte, who commanded the enemy’s force at 
Salamanca, began to evacuate the place on the approach of 
the allies, but remained in the vicinity long enough to allow 
Lord Wellington, who had galloped into the town at the head 
of a regiment of hussars before the evacuation was completed, 
to aitgek him at Aldea Lengua with some horse-artillery and 
caya^^and capture seven guns, bpsidcs some stores and 
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baggage^ including the French commander’s carriage. The 
retiring troops sustained a heavy cannonade and a vigorous 
charge of cavalry, with a degree of courage that excited the 
admiration of their assailants, but only escaped the disgrace 
of being obliged to lay down their arms, in consequence of the 
allied infantry not being able to reach the scene of action in 
time. The French lost two hundred killed and wounded, 
and as many prisoners, in this affair, in addition to their heavy 
guns and baggage. 

The Tormes being gained by the right of the allied army 
under Lord Wellington, and by the centre under General 
Hill, these divisions advanced on the twenty-seventh and 
twenty-eighth, with their right towards Miranda and Zamora, 
and their left towards Toro. The marquis then transferring 
the command to General Hill, crossed the Duero at Miranda, 
in a basket slung on a rope stretched between tw'o rocks, 
like the j koalas of Hindoostan, and at a great elevation above 
the foaming torrent, to visit the left wing under General 
Graham, which had been retarded by the extreme difficulty 
of conveying artillery and baggage through the mountainous 
region of Tras os Montes. This delay in some degree deranged 
the commander-in-chief’s plan, in which it had been caL 
culatod that Graham’s corps would cross the Ksla on the 
tweh^-ninth. In that case the enemy might have been sur- 
prised- and separated, and some detachments defeated or 
captured; for they had entirely misconceived Lord Welling- 
ton’s p^an, in supposing that he intended to advance upon 
Madr^, and had therefore formidably strengthened Toro, 
Tord^las, Burgos, Pancorvo, and Miranda del Ebro. 

M Iday-break on the thirty-first, the hussar brigade of 
Geneiral Graham’s column entered the Esla, and, as it was 
supposed that the enemy occupied a village on the other side 
in sbength, each horseman was accompanied by a footsoldier 
holdmg by his stirrup. This, however, impeded the horses, 
and the ford being deep, the river’s bed stony and uneven, and 
the stream turbulent, they became unmanageable, by which 
several lives were lost; but, on reaching the village, the 
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enemy's picket of thirty men was surprised and captured. A 
pontoon-bridge was now constructed, the column passed over 
the river, and, J)lacing itself in communication with the 
Galician army, advanced towards Zamora, and established a 
communication with the centre and right of the allies. 

This unexpected passage of the Esla, and advance of the 
whole corps of the allied army to the Douro, prompted the 
French to destroy the bridges at Zamora and Toro, and eva- 
cuate those places, which were immediately after occupied by 
the allies. In their retreat towards Tordesillas by Morales, 
the enemy's rear-guard of cavalry was overtaken, on the second 
of June, near the latter place, by the huzzar brigade, under 
Colonel Grant. Having crossed a bridge and passed over a 
morass, they formed in two lines to receive their j)ursuers, but 
Major Roberts, with the tenth and eighteenth regiments, broke 
both their lines, and took above two hundred prisoners. In this 
spirited attack Ij'cutenant Cotton was killed, and Colonel 
Grant and Captain Lloyd wounded. I'he guerilla chief, Don 
Julian Sanches, on the same day burprised and captured two 
officers and thirty horse-soldiers at Castro-Nuno, besides driv- 
ing away the enemy's troops from the ford at Polles. 

Hitherto only the French cavalry had been engaged with 
our columns, but the infantry of the army of Portugal, under 
Count Reille, having assembled in considerable force between 
Torrelobaten and Tordesillas, the allied advanced guard 
halted on the third, to allow sufficient time for the troops in 
the rear to join them. General Hill's division having crossed 
the Douro in the afternoon of that day at Toro, the bridge 
having been repaired, the whole of the Anylo-Portuguesj^^my 
was now concentrated on the right benk of that river, Giron’s 
Spanish corps being stationed at Villalpando to support its 
left. On learning this fact, tlic French hastily evacuated Madrid, 
and the ganison of occupation passing over the Puente de 
Doirro, succeeded in effecting a junction with the army of 
Portugal by a rapid march. 

ThfiTgd^ of the Pisiierga were now apparently chosen by 
the encmv, as the eround on which thev would 
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make a stand, but as Lord Wellington approached that river, 
they retired beyond the Carrion, forsaking Valladolid, and, 
being still closely pursued by the allies, they finally fell back 
upon Burgos. So hurried and rapid was their retreat, that 
they left large magazines of grain at Arevola, and of ammuni- 
tion at Zamora and Valladolid. 

These stores, if not needed by the Anglo- Portuguese army, 
seem to have been earnestly required by the Spaniaids, for 
General Giron had just complained that the Galician army 
was almost without ammunition, from the civil authorities 
having neglected to provide means for itscon\e)ance. Intel- 
ligence had also reached head-quarters that the army of reserve, 
of Andalusia, was detained on the Guadiana by want of provi- 
sions, although the captain-general of Kstramadura had, at 
Lord Wellington’s request, directed the intendants to collect 
supplies more than two months before that time. 

Don J. de Carjaval having been lately succeeded in the office 
of secretary-at-war, by Don Juan O’Donoju, the Marquis of 
Wellington on the fourth of June, addressed the latter on this 
subject in the following forcible language. 

“Thus this campaign will be fought without* the aid of a 
single Spanish corps, notwithstanding that it is supposed 
there are sixty thousand Spanish troops in arms. It cannot 
be” expected that troops will march without provisions, or will 
fighiVlthout ammunition ; and it cannot be stated, with truth, 
eitlier t&t provisions for the array of reserve could not have 
been! ejected in Estramadura, upon ten weeks’ notice, or 
thaAw^undred or three hundred mules could not have been 
procir^^n Galicia for the ammunition for the army of that 
pronnoiK yet for want of these exertions the cause may be 
lost. 

“ I earnestly entreat of the government to concert with the 
cortes the means of establishing in the provinces, some au- 
thority to which the people will pay obedience, and which will 
insure their resources for the purposes of the war ; otherwise, 
notwithstanding all our exertions, the cause of the country 
will be lost.*' 

2x 


111 . 
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When Joseph Buonaparte, followed by his court and camp, 
fled to Burgos, General Ileille with a strong corps, took up a 
position on the heights above Hormaza, which on the twelfth 
of June was reconnoitered by Lord Wellington, with HilFs 
division and all the cavalry. This demonstration accelerated 
the retreat of the enemy, but in excellent order, to the same 
rendezvous, with the loss of only one gun, and a few prisoners. 
Burgos was abandoned on the following morning, after the 
partial destruction of its castle, which had established the 
impregnability of its character, in the last campaign, \\hen 
besieged by the allies. Considerable loss of life was here 
sustained by the hVench, from the explosion of a mine out- 
wardly, at the moment when a column of their infantry was 
defiling past the place. Numbers also were killed by an 
eruption of a vast quantity of shells and ammunition, which 
produced the most deplorable devastation throughout the city, 
and the report of which was loud enough to be heard at the 
distance of fifty miles. 

From Burgos the usurper and his army retreated behind the 
Ebro^ the army of the south, having left a garrison of six hun- 
dred men at the castle of Pancorvo, took up a position at 
IVIiranda, that of the centre, on the left, at Ilaxo, and that of 
Portugal, on the right, at Kspejo and Frias. Aware, however, 
of the great obstruction to his progress which that part ofJbc 
Ebro would present, behiinl which the enemy was statimd, 
and the strength of sucli a position as that of the defile between 
Pancorvo and the bridge at IVIiranda, Lord Welling^n deci- 
ded on crossing the Ebro above all the enemy’s posts, by 
which he would have the choice of cither bearing down witli 
all his strength upon one flank of the French army, o^of com- 
pelling them to renew their retreat. Accordingly, while Joseph 
was in momentary expectation of seeing the allies attempt- 
ing to cross the Ebro in front of his impregnable position, 
Generals Graham and Giron were deliberately traversing the 
mountain-road, which, being considered impracticable for car- 
riage and artillery, had been neglected by the French, and 
])assed the Ebro at San Martin and Hocamunda 
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OD the fourteenth of June; the main body of the army, headed 
by Lord Wellington, crossing on the following day at the same 
places, and at Puente de Arenas, without the slightest oppo- 
sition, as there was not a single French soldier near that part 
of the river. The immediate effect of this unexpected, and 
masterly movement, was the still further retreat of the fugitive 
king towards Vittoria. In addition to this desirable object, 
a great advantage was obtained by the interposition of the 
allies between the French armies and the sea, which led to 
the immediate evacuation of all the seaports in their posses- 
sion, with the exception of Santona and Bilbao. Still further 
advantage resulted from the opening of a communication 
between the allied armies and Santander in Biscay, which 
was now made the great naval station, in connection with 
the liberating army, all the depots being removed thither by 
sea from Portugal. 

General Reille being directed to march towards Bilbao, to 
protect that place against the allies, on the morning of the 
eighteenth, he advanced with two divisions in the direction 
of Orduna, but, on reaching Osma found the first and fifth 
divisions under General Graham, already in possession of the 
road; he returned, therefore, with all possible speed to lispejo, 
after a sharp skirmish and under a heavy cannonade. Man- 
cunfe also, who was marching to join Reille, encountered the 
light division at San Millans, and was flung back to Espejo 
with the loss of one hundred men and all his baggage. Reille 
having»been joined by Mancune during the night, judiciously 
occup^d Subijana de Morillas, in order to cover the retreat of 
the arfl^es of the centre, and of the south, through the narrow 
gorge m Puebla de Arganzon into the valley of the Zadorra on 
the 'high road to Vittoria. This was effected withoiU opposi- 
tion, as the allies were too much fatigued to roach the pass in 
time to frustrate his object. On the nineteenth he reached the 
heights of Zuazo, about two miles in advance of Vittoria, 
with the army of Portugal, the army of the centre, under 
Marshal Jourdan, taking a position on a range of heights in 
front of the village of Ariiicz; and the army of the south) 
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under Count Gazan^ being stationed before the village of 
Gomecho. 

On the twentieth of June, Lord Wellington established his 
head-quarters at Subijana de Morillas, and was constantly 
occupied in closely examining the enemy’s position, vi^hich he 
wished to attack before Clauzel, with the army of the north, 
should have joined Joseph. He was the more anxious, at this 
crisis, to bring the contest in the Peninsula to a termination, 
from the great probability that existed of the arrival of rein- 
forcements to the French army in Spain, an armistice having 
been concluded in Germany after the battle of Bautzen — and 
especially as, by a wonderful combination of skilful manoeuvres, 
never exceeded by any European general in recent times, he 
had compelled his enemies to evacuate all their strong posi- 
tions “ in the land of promise,*’ and occupy a post so near its 
boundary, that the loss of a battle would drive them across the 
Pyrenees, back upon their native country. With the exception 
of the sixth division, which was protecting the march of the 
magazines in the rear— the whole of the troops under Lord 
Wellington’s immediate command were concentrated on the 
banks of the Bayas, near Vittoria,* by the twentieth of June, 
and amounted to eighty-three thousand seven hundred and 


• This city, which has acquired a lastinp; celebrity from the battle that^was 
so gloriously fought and won hy the Marquis of ^yellington in its vincity^was 
founded towards the close of the twelfth century by Sancho VII, of Nawrc, 
to check the Castilians. A village named Gasteiz bad occupied its.si^but 
having been rebuilt and fortified, the name Vittoria was bestowed on it* in 
coiniucinoration of some now forgotten victory. This place, which comprises 
above one-thousand houses and six-thousand inhabitants, is the capital of Alava, 
in Biscay, and was raised to the rank of a city by Juan 11. of Castile, and is seated 
on the declivity and base of a hill, at the end of a beautiful valley, about eight 
miles broad and ten in length, intersected by the river Zadorra. It is surrounded 
by double walls, and, althougli generally close, has a few broad streets embel> 
lished with trees and refreshed with streams — ^besides a beautiful square, with 
a fountain and piazza, and a royal asylum of graceful architecture. Near this 
city, at Najara, on the Ebro, in the fourteenth century, Edward the Black 
Prince dei^ated the French and Spanish supporteia of Don Henry, under a dis- 
tinguished French leader, Bertram du Guesclin, which victory enabled Don 
JVdro tU aftjfllid the throne of Castile. 
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eighty-fiJx effective tnen.f To oppose this formidable array, 
the intrusive king, and his Major-General, Marshal Jourdan, 
vfbo virtually commanded the French army, brought a force 
that did not exceed seventy-thousand men, but they were 
better officered, and disciplined, than the Spanish auxiliaries 
and superior to the allies both in the number of their guns 
and the strength of their cavalry. Although he was already 
inferior to the allies in numerical strength, the pretender had, 
with an inexplicable imprudence, on the nineteenth and 
twenty-first sent a detachment of five thousand men to escort 
two convoys on their route to F ranee, by the grand causeway. 

At dawn, on the twenty-first of June, the allied army com- 
menced a movement towards the Zadorra, enveloped in a 
thick mist, which mutually concealed the operations of the 
opposing armies. They advanced in four columns ; the first, 
under General Hill, towards the bridge of La Puebla; the 
right centre, with which Lord Wellington entered upon the 
field of his approaching triumph, towards that at Nanclares ; 
the left centre, under Lord Dalhousie, towards the bridges 
of Tres Puentes and Mendoza; and the left, under General 
Graham, towards a bridge between Abechuco and Arriaga. 

As.jlie centre of the enemy’s position was particularly strong, 
and di|Fended by large masses of field-guns, it was deter- 
mined ^ot to attack it until their right and left flanks should 
be ei^aged, at least kept in check by IlilVs and Graham’s 
columns. In accordance with these orders and this arrange- 
ment; Hill’s column commenced the action by Murillo s Spanish 
corps mttcmpting to drive the French from the heights of 
Puebla.' In this attack the Spaniards displayed surprising 

t British cavalry, 7,701; Portuguese, 1452: TottJ cavalry, 9243. — British 
infantry, 33,658 ; Portuguese, 23,905 : Total infantry, 57,563. — Total cavalry 
and infantry, 66,806. Deduct the sixth division left at Medina de Pomar, 6,320, 
and there remain 60,486 Anglo- Portuguese sabres and bayonets present two 
days before the battle of Vittoria. 

In addition to these, there were the following Spanish auxiliary corps 
Cavalry — Penne Villemur’a, about 1,000; ditto, Julian Sanchez,. 1,000. 
Infantry, Morillos, 3,000 ; ditto, Giron's, 12,000; ditto, Carlos d*Esp]%ne's, 
3,000 ; Longa’s, 3,300 ; Spanish, 23,300. Total Anglo- Portuguese, 

60, 486,-— Grand Total of thl> Wicd forces, 83,786. 
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courage and activity ; nor could their brave general, although 
wounded, be persuaded to quit the field of battle. The enemy 
being reinforced at this point, Hill brought up the light com- 
panies of the second division and the seventy-first infantry, 
under the Honourable Colonel Cadogan, to the assistance of 
the Spaniards ; but so obstinately did the French contest the 
position, that four hundred of the seventy-first, with their 
heroic commander, fell in the struggle. 

When Cadogan’s wound was ascertained to be mortal, his 
officers proposed his removal from the scene of carnage, but 
he peremptorily refused, saying, “ My death is now certain, 
and very near ; suffer me to conclude my life with the plea- 
sure of seeing the continuation of our triumph. Carry me to 
a height from whence I can observe it.” In compliance with 
his dying request, the brave soldier was borne to an elevated 
point, and placed with his back reclining against a tree, in 
which position he shortly afterwards expired; with his last 
breath expressing perfect resignation to his fate, and satisfac- 
tion at having sacrificed his life in such a great and glorious 
cause. This heroic and accomplished soldier was declared, 
by the Marquis of Wellington, to be an officer “ of great zeal 
and tried gallantry, who had acquired the respect and regard 
of the whole profession; and of whom it might haVe been 
expected, that if he had lived he would have rendered the 
most important services to his country.” 

Possession of the heights was still contended for, with the 
most determined bravery, by both parties, and both had 
received reinforcements a second time. The battl^^ed 
here with unabated fury for some time longer, but was' ^ last 
terminated by victory declaring for the allies, who ol^ained 
and kept possession of a post, for which a greater sacrifice was 
seldom made. Sir Rowland Hill now ordered the village of 
Subijana de Alava to be occupied, which was effected without 
loss, his column crossing the Zadorra, and advancing through 
the .defile of Puebla, the enemy, however, made several unsuc- 
cessful j^tempts to recover the position, as it was immediately 
in lej^^Gazan’s line. 
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General Graham having met with a more powerful opp6- 
sition from the army of Portugal than had been anticipated, 
was unable to cross the Zadorra by the bridges of Arriaga 
andGamarra Mayor, at the appointed and expected time. Lord 
Wellington, therefore, being assured of HilFs success, com- 
menced passing his centre columns over that river about noon. 
A Spanish peasant informed his lordship that the bridge of 
Tres Puentes was unguarded, upon which Kempt’s brigade 
of the light division was ordered to cross it, and halt within a 
short distance of the enemy’s line, in a concealed situation, 
where they were soon after joined by the fifteenth hussars. 
While this bold and rapid movement was in execution, the 
third and seventh divisions, supported by cavalry and light 
troops, commanded by Lord Dalhousic, approached the bridge 
of Mendoza, under a heavy fire from the French artillery, 
which was admirably replied to by the guns of the allies. 
During this cannonade, Colonel Barnard, with the riflemen of 
Kempt’s brigade, who had crossed the river by the bridge of 
Tres Puentes, advancing between the French cavalry and the 
river, fell upon their light troops and artillery in flank ; and, 
although from the darkness of their uniforms they were mis- 
taken for French troops, and fired upon by the allied artillery, 
they still maintained their ground. Under cover of Colonel 
llirnard’s attack, one brigade of General Picton’s* division 
^ssed the bridge of Mendoza unopposed, the other, fording 

“ During the struggle on the right, the centre was inactive. Picton 
b^^e impatient : he inquired of several aides-de-camp who came near him 
fj^'.head-quarters, whether they had any orders for him? His soldiers were 
a^iously waiting to advance ; he knew the spirit of his men, and had som^ 
dMciilty in restraining it. As the day wore on, and tlie fight waxed warmer 
on^:thc right, he became furious, and turning to one of his o/ficers, said, 

< D n it, Lord AVellington must have forgotten us.' It was near noon, 

amil ,tfae men were getting discontented, for the centre had not yet been 
engaged: Picton's blood was boiling, and his stick was going with rapid 
strokes on* the mane of his cob; he was riding backwards and forwards, 
looking in every direction for the arrival of an aide-de-camp, until at length 
one galloped up from Lord Wellington. He was looking for the seventh 
division, under Lord Dalhousie, which had not yet arrived at its post, having 
to move over some difllK^t ground. The aide-de-camp, riding up at speed, 
suddenly checked his hors^^jplkd inquired of the general, whether he had seen 
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the Zadorra higher up, was followed by the seventh and 
part of the light division. These movements, connected 
with Sir Rowland Hill’s occupation of Subijana de Alava, 
having alarmed the troops stationed along tjie lower part of 
the river, they fell back suddenly upoiii their centre, exposing 
the bridges of Nanclares and Villodas to the allies. The 
fourth division, availing itself of this partial panic, crossed 
over at Nanclares; thus concentrating the whole of the allied 
centre column on the same side of the Zadorra with the 
enemy. Arrangements were immediately made by which the 
centre of the allied army should assail the right and centre of 
the first French line, while Hill’s column was to attack its left. 

Lord Wellington having observed that the heights near 
Arinez had been left almost undefended, two divisions having 
been withdrawn to support the French right, advanced with 
the third and fourth divisions, and the heavy cavalry, to carry 
them. This movement induced the F rehch, under cover of 
fifty pieces of artillery, and a cloud of skirmishers, to retire 
by degrees upon their reserve, which was posted on the 

Lord Dalhousie ? Picton was disappointed : he expected now at least he 
night move ; and in a voice that did not acquire softness from his feelings, he 
answered in a sharp tone. * No, sir! I have not seen his lordship; but have 
you any orders for me, sir ?’ ‘ None/ replied the aide de-camp. ‘ 
sir/ continued the irritated g«'neral, ‘wJiat are the orders you 
‘ Why,’ answered the ofTicer, ‘ that as soon as Lord Dalhousie, with the 
seventh division, shall commence an attack upon that bridge (pointing to o^ 
on the loft), ‘ the fourth and sixth are to support him.’ Picton bould not 
understand the idea of any other division fightinji^ in his front; and, drawing 
himself up to his full height, he said to the Khtonislicd aide-de-camp with 
some passion, ‘You may tell Loid Wellington from me, sir, that^tho^hird 
division, under my command, shall in less than ten minutes attack the bridge, 
and carry it ; and the fourth and sixth divisions may support if they choose.’ 
Having thus expressed his intention, ho turned from the aide-de-camp, put 
himself at the head of his men, who were quickly in motion towards the 
bridge, encouraging them, according to the language of an amusing writer, 
with the bland language of ‘ Come on, ye rascals ! come on, you fighting 
vi^|ttns I* It is asserted by an oilicer of rank in our army, * that three times 
during the battle of Vittoria, orders were sent by Lord Wellington for certaiii. 
manoeuvres to be performed by the third division, which in each instance 
Picton had commenced executing on his ow'n judgment and responsibility/' 
of Sir Thomm Picton, Vol //, ‘ 
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second range of lioights before Gomecha, still holding the 
village of Ariuez ; General Picton now made a fierce attack 
on that village, which was defended with desperation, but 
British valour was triumphant, and the allies succeeded in 
expelling the F rench with immense comparative loss. 

llie assailants of Arinez having suffered severely fromafield-i- 
battery at the village of Margarita, this place was next captured 
by an impetuous charge of the fifty-second led by Colonel 
Gibbs, and the guns driven away ; the eighty-seventh at the same 
time under Colonel Gough, winning the village of Ilermandad. 
While this object was being effected, the French troops near 
Subijana de Alava being overpoweringly pressed on their front 
and left flank by Sir Rowland Hill’s column, fell back in great 
disorder upon those who had been expelled from Arinez, and 
the whole of the French armies now retired to the last defen- 
sible heights between Ali and Armentia, about a mile in front 
of Vittoria, maintaining a running fight and cannonade, in 
which they lost many guns, for nearly six miles. 

The beaten armies of the south and centre reached these 
heights about six v.m. N\ith above eighty pieces of cannon, 
closely followed by the allies. The cannonade and discharges 
of musketry were so heavy here, as to keep the third division, 
which was in advance, in check ; but the fourth division, by a 
vig|frous charge, drove the enemy from the liilJ on their left, 
up^ which they abandoned the heights, and the armies under 
the pretender and Gazan retreated in a confused but com- 
paojfe body to Metauco, on the road to Pamplona, leaving 
Vi®ria on their left. 

^neral Graham, who commanded the left column of the 
allied} army, and had been instructed to advance to Vittoria 
by the Bilbao road, had been so gallantly opposed by the 
army of Portugal under General Reille, that he was unable tc 
cross the Zadarro before the armies of the south and the centre 
had actually been defeated, and driven beyond Vittoria. Ilis 
column had not, however, been unemployed. The villages 
of Abechuco and^ ^ marra Mayor, at each of which there was 
a bridge over the Zi^orra, were occupied by the enemy in 
nr. 2 Y 
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great force. They had also a large reserve of cavalry, and 
the llispano-French corps was near, to keep open the grand 
road to Bayonne. General Oswald drove them from the 
heights, which Longa passing rapidly over, took possession 
of Gamarra Menor ; General Robinson at the same time car- 
rying Gamarra Mayor at the point of the bayonet, under €*1 
tremendous tire of great and small arms. He also obtained 
possession of the bridge at that place, but was obliged to 
relinquish it after a sanguinary struggle. Abechuco, which 
commanded the bridge of Arriaga, was now attacked by Sir 
Thomas Graham, and carried by ("olonel llalkett’s German bri- 
gade, while the light battalions of the first division attempted to 
obtain possession of the bridge, but without success, although 
they captured three guns and a howitzer. 

As Gamarra Mayor conimand(‘d the retreat to Bayonne, 
the Frenc'h made strenuous efforts to re(?over it, but the gal- 
lantry of Oswald’s troops reiulen'd their efforts vain. Longa 
also, to cut off the (uu'iny from the high road to France, cross- 
ing the Zadorra a few' miles higher up, had taken possession 
of Durana, which completely intcrrui)tcd their retreat in that 
direction. 

While the fates \ycrc in cquilibrio, between the armies of 
Graham and Reille, some British horsemen from Vittoria 
falling on the French geiierars rear, convinced him of the 
necessity for retreating, and, having formed a reserve of infan- 
try at Betonia, he rallied all his troops there. Although still 
pursued by ])art of (iraham’s column, aided by a reinforce- 
ment from the allied army at Vittoria, he gallantly fought^liis 
w'ay in some degree of order, but with the loss of all hia^^ar^il- 
lery and baggage to Metauco on the Salvatierra road—^l-hus 
covering the retreat of King Joseph and his flying army 
towards Pamplona ; the great military road to Bayonne being 
occupied by General Graham’s column. The light horse 
of the allies passed through^ Vittoria at a gallop, and endea- 
voured to cut off the retreat of the broken PVench columns, 
while the British infantry pursued them closely, obliging 
them to abandon all their artilleryj with the exception of one 
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gun and one howitzer, besides their baggage and ammunition ; 
so effectually were they harassed, that they were unable to save 
powder enough even to blow up the bridges over which they 
escaped. At night-fall the commander-in-chief, who had accom- 
panied his advanced guard, ordered the pursuit to cease, as his 
brave companions were much exhausted, having been underarms 
from sun-rise; and having in that time not only defeated, but 
completely disorganized and deprived of all its materiel, a large 
and well-ecjuipped French army, commanded by a veteran mar- 
shal of the empire, sup])orted in his labours by brave and skilful 
generals, (jcneral Gazan, the next in (command to Jourdan, 
<lmwsa striking picture of the loss sustaim d by the French in 
this battle, and confesses that “they Install their equipages, all 
llieir guns, all tlieir treasure, all their stores, and all their 
papers : so that no man coidd prove bow much pay was due 
to him. Generals and subordinate oflicMU’s alike were reduced 
to the clotlios on llieir bricks, and most of them were bare- 
footed/' 

'j'lic intrusive king narrowly esca))ed l)eing made pri- 
soner ill V'ittoria, the tenth hussars entering that city at one 
side, while he was escaping in his carriage on the other, 
which was pursued and tired into by one of the squadrons 
under C'aptain Wyndhani. I'iie jiretender had just time to 
mount his horse, and gallop off umliu’ an escort of dragoons, 
leaving his carriage, with his most valuable jewels, in the hands 
of his pursuers. Among tiie booty secured by the allied army 
was a sun^of money, the pay of the Fremtli army, amounting to 
five millions and a half of dollars. Some of the officers having 
reported to Lord Wellington that the soldiers were plunder- 
ing this te^asurc, his lordship replied, Let them — they have 
fought wMl, and deserve all they can find, were it ten times 
more.” The Countess Gazan, and the wives of many other 
French officers, who had taken refuge in a house in Vittoria, 
were treated honourably, and sent in their own carriages, on 
the following day, with a flag of truce, to l\'im])lona. In addi- 
tion to the military spoils of the battle of Vittoria, which in- 
cluded one hundred and fifly-ono pieces of brass oWiiance on 
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travelling carriages, four hundred and fifteen caissons, the mili- 
tary chest, fourteen thousand rounds of ammunition, nearly two 
millions of ball-cartridges, and forty thousand pounds of pow- 
der ; besides all the pares and depots from Madrid, Valladolid, 
and Burgos, fifty- six forage waggons, forty-four forge waggons, 
the colours of the fourth battalion of the hundredth regiment, 
and Marshal Jourdan’s /uf/o/f, there fell into the hands of the 
victors, two hundred carriages belonging to the superior French 
officers, Joseph’s household, Sec., and about three thousand car- 
riages, waggons, and cars laden with stores, treasure, or 
plunder. "I'lie contents of these waggons were varied and 
valuable, consisting of money, jewellery, all kinds of food, 
wines, and brandy, and curious and costly articles of every 
description. The dresses of the French generals and their 
ladies, and of the Sj)anish members of the usurj)er’s court, fur- 
nished niasijuerade hahiliments for the allied tro()})s, and they 
established auc'tions at night for the sale of the more bulky 
articles, disposing even of dollars, as being too inconvenient 
for transport, at the rate of eight for a guinea. 

Considering that several of the positions w^ere so hotly 
contested, the loss sustained by either the French, or the allies, 
in the battle of ^^ittoria, was less than might have been sup- 
posed. The former rated their loss at six thousand nine hun^ 
dred and sixty killed, wounded, and missing, including about 
eight hundred prisoners. T'hat of the allies was five thousand 
one hundred and eighty, of which five liundred and fifty- 
three were Spanish, one thousand and forty-nine Portuguese, 
and three thousand five hundred and seventy-four British 
troops,* showing that the last had been in the hottest of the 

* No general oflieer in tlie British service was killed in this action, and the 
only one that received a wound was the lloiioiirahle Major-(3eiicral Colville. 
The principal oftieeis who tell were I.ieiitciiaiit-Colonel Cadogan, Lieutenants 
Thellusson and rhorne, of the fourth infantry. Among the wounded, besides 
Lieutenant- Colonel Fane of the fiftieth, and (.'aptain Ceorge Hay of the royal 
Scots, who soon afterwards died of their wuund.s, Avere the Alarcpiis of Tweed- 
dale, and Lieutenant- (Joloiiels (.'ainpl)ell, first foot, Palter.son, twenty-eighth, 
Kiflewood, foily- fifth, Weir, liftielfi, Cotheii, seventy-first, Grant, eigbty- 
-i+ cond, ( ‘ampbell, nint?() -fouitli. and Cameron, ninety-iifth. 
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fight, and contributed much the largest share of valour to the 
victory. 

Lord Wellington’s splendid triumph over the French, on 
the ensanguined field of Vittoria, decided the fiite of Europe, 
by causing the Austrians to form an alliance with the Russians 
and Prussians against Napoleon, and by inducing them to 
retract the terms of peace which they had offered to him, and 
w'hich he had at first disdainfully rejected. The war in Ger- 
many, therefore, soon recommenced, and, in conjunction with 
the subsequent success of the British arms in Spain and 
hVance, led to the ultimate deposition of Napoleon, and the 
restoration of the Bourbon dynasty. 

Marshal Jourdan’s baton being found amongst the spoils, 
was presented by the Marquis of Wellington to the priucc- 
regent of England ; who, in return, sent his lordship the staff 
of an English field-marshal, accompanied by an autograph 
letter of acknowledgment* 

♦ To Vii'Ul-jMarshal tho Maiou’Is of U i-i.i.inuton, K.O. 

My dear Lord, Carlton House, 3d July, ISIS. 

** Your glorious coiultud is beyond all liuinan praise, and far above my 
reward. I know no Janguage the world nil'ords worthy to express it. I feel 
I have nothing left to say, but devoutly to otfor up niy prayer of gratitude to 
Providence, that it lias, in its omnipotent bounty, blessed luy country and 
myselftw'itli such a general. You have si'iit me among the trophies of ymir 
unrivalled fame, the stall' of a French iiiar.shal, and 1 send you in return that 
of Kngland. The Hritish army will, hail it with c*nt\iuslasiu, while the 
whole universe will acknowledge those valorous etVorts which have so 
imperiously called for it. — That iiiiinterrupled health and still increasing 
laurels may continue to crown you through a gloriou.s and long career of life, 
are th^lnever ceasing and most ardent wislu’.s of, my dear Lord, your very 
sincer^and faithful Friend. “G. P. R.” 

To llis Koyul Highness the Princf. I%i-of.nt. 

Sir, Lesaca, Kith July, 1813. 

“ 1 (rust your royal highness will receive graciously my humble acknowledg- 
ments for the honour which your royal liighness has conferred upon me by your 
approbation, for the terms in which it is conveyed, and for the last distinguished 
mark of your royal highness’s favour. . Even if I had not been supported and 
encouraged as I have been by your royal highness’s protection and f»ivour, the 
interest which I feel for the cause, which yonr royal highness so powerfully 
supports, would have induced me to make every exertion for its suei-ess. I can 
evince my gratitude for your royal highness’s repeated favours only by devoting 
my life to your service. I huvc the honour to bi’, &c. “ Welli noton.” 
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I'hc prince-regent also ordered public thanksgivings, for the 
victory, to be returned in all tlie churches of the United King- 
dom, on which occasion the following form was adopted : — 
“O Lord God of hosts, who chiefly declarest thy almighty power 
by protecting the oppressed, and smiting to the ground the 
proud oppressor, and who, in the defence of injured nations, 
teachest thy servants to war, and girdest them with strength for 
battle, we yield thee praise and thanksgiving for the continued 
successes in Spain, with which thou hast been pleased to 
crown the conduct of our general, and tlie valour of our soldiers, 
but more es})ecially for the signal and dcf*isive victory, which, 
under the same (*ommandcr, thou hast recently vouchsafed to the 
allied armies in the battle of V'ittoria. Continue, wo pray thee, 
thy blessings upon the councils of our general, maintain and 
snp])ort the courage and si l ength of the allied 'armies, sanctify 
the cause in which they are united, and as it hath pleased thee 
to put hack with confusion of face the proud invader of Spain 
and Portugal, let the allied armies and allied kingdoms 
jirostratc themselves w'ith one consent before thee, and acknow- 
ledge, with humility of heart, the victory to be thine. These 
prayers and thanksgivings, we humbly ofler to thy Divine 
Majesty in the name and through the mediation of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen.’' 

Idle thanks of both houses of parliament were unanimously 
voted to the Marquis of Wellington, and the army under 
his command, on the seventh -of July, while, on the twelfth, 
the corporation of London, and on the sixteenth that of Dublin, 
added their grateful contributions in a similar honourable way. 
In the metropolis, the jmblic also showiul how largely they 
])articipated in this feeling of admiration and joyfulness, by 
brilliant illuminations for three nights. A fete, of unprecedent- 
ed splendour, was also given at Vauxhall on the twentieth of 
July, by command of the prince-regent, and under the presidency 
of the Duke of York; and the consummate skill and extra- 
ordinary success of the Hritish hero were also noticed in the 
speech fjrom tlie throne on the tw'enty-sccond of July, at the 
close of tiic parliamentary session. 
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The Spanish ciortes were, simultaneously, overcome with feel- 
ings of the deepest gratitude, and, on receiving intelligence oftlie 
result of the battle of Vittoria, adopted a series of resolutions 
expressive of their wannest thanks to Lord Wellington and the 
allied armies. It was decreed in that assembly, “ 'J’hat Te IJeiun 
be sung in presence of tlic cortes — that tliaiiks should be given 
to the Uiike of Ciudad Rodrigo, and the other chiefs, and troops 
of the combined army — and that there should be a general salute 
of cannon, as well as an illumination.’^ A dcputiitiou was also 
appointed, to congratulate Sir Henry Wellesley, the British am- 
bassador in Spain, on his brother’s success ; and an allegorical 
medal was struck, at the expense of the province of Cliarcas, 
and of the city of Plata, in South America, in commemoration 
of the victory. Tlie cortes also determined ou the erection of 
a monument in the field of \ ittoria, ‘‘ to record to the latest 
generations that memorable battle.’’ 

Sciior Arguollas generously proposed that the cortes do be- 
stow upon tlie Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo a territorial proj)erty out 
the national domains, administered on account of the national 
treasury, for which purpose the regency should propose, to the 
cortes, what it conceived suitable to the merits of the Duke of 
Ciiulad Rodrigo, and to the generosity of the Spanish nation ; 
and^hat the title of possession, which was to ho prepared, 
should contain the following words ; “In the name of the Spanish 
nation, and in testimony of its most sincere gratitude.” The 
motion was unanimously adopted; and the regency, ou the 
twenty-second of July, recommended to the cortes that the 
. estate called Soto de Roma, in the valley of Granada, should 
be settled on the gallant gcneralissiino. On the following 
day a commission of the cortes reported their opinion, that 
the cortes ought to approve of the appropriation of the said 
fief to the duke, his heirs, and successors, comprehending 
in the grant the territority of Las Chancliinas. 

The estate of Soto 'de Roma is situated on the river Xcnil, 
and is valued at from £7000 to £10,000 annually. It contains 
a small hunting- seat, which had been occupied by Godoy the 
Prince of Pelfce, and a large park laid out and planted by the 
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Emperor Charles V. now abounding with fine timber, and well 
stocked with game and pheasants. The selection of this 
estate reflects much credit on the taste and moderation of the 
Marquis of Wellington, to whose choice three different 
demesnes were suljinitted l)y the Spanish regency, and from 
which he selected the least valuable but most picturesque.* 
The title of V^uke of Vittoria had been conferred on the 
Marquis of Wellington by the prince-regent of Portugal, 
some months previous to the battle that was fought at the 
place of that name, not as a territorial distinction, but merely 
allegorical of his niiinerous victories. 

• Tliii estates ill Spain, belonging to the Duke of Wellington lie in the lower 
part of the V"ega, about two leagues from (Jranada, and all llie land is capable 
of irrigation. His grace’s estates return about 15,000 dollars per annuiii ; his 
rents are paid in grain— a lifted <|u:intity, not a projiortion of the crop; a jdau 
beginning to b(? pri‘tty universally followed by other land-owiiers. The Duke 
has tliree hundred tenants, from whieh it appears that very small farms are 
held in the Vega of (•‘raiiada ; for if the whole rental be ilivided by three hun- 
dred, the average rent of tlie ])oss<*ssious will bi; but lifly dollars each. Tin; 
tenants upon tlie Duke’s estates are thriving; they pay no taxes; and tliese 
estates are (‘xenipt from many of the heavy burdens thrown niion land. Aeom- 
position of six per cent is aceepteil from the Duke of W ellington in lieu of all. 
demands. — LhiIiss Spain in J8tJ0. 
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CHAP VI. 


llKTRIiDlT OF THE KHENCH ARMV To TIIK PYRENECS — LOUD WEI.LINCii’ON MARfllEs AfMlNSC 
WHO RETIRES INTO FRANOE— ALL Til E FIlES't'II ARMIES, EVrEPl' THAT OT 
SUOUET, K.VPELtUO FROM THU I'EMNSUL.V — REMONSTR-VSCK OF LORD WELLINGTON ON 
TIIK REMOVAL OF CASTANOS I'UnM HIS COMMAND — HIS LORDSHIP Ol VKllEI) A rOMMANlI 
IN GERMANY — THE ANG LO-SICI LIAN ARMY CAPTLfRES I'OllT SAN FELU*)i — SIR JOHN 
MURRAY LAYS SIEGE TO TARllAlJONA— HOT ON A REPORT OF SLCHEl’s APPROACH, RAISES 
IT HASTILY, AIIANDONING HTS CANNON* AND STORES — TARRAGON A IN VESTV.n RY LORD 
WILLIAM BKNTINCK, WHO RETIRES ON SLCHF.t’s A I'J’UOAC II — A FI' A1 U AT O RD A L — UIRD 
WILLIAM BFNTINCK PROi'OSI’.S TO \V ITJIDRAW Til E A NG LO-Sl (T LI A N ARMY' J'UOM SVAIN 

— LORI) Wellington’s reply — rN.srccEssFi'L attack on sa.n serastian— marshal 

SOULT APPOINTED COM M ANDKU-IN-CIl 1 EF OF THE rilENCH ARMIES IN' SPAIN— HIS AD- 
DRESS TO TIIK TROOPS— POSITIO.NS OF THE ALLIES NEAR THE PI RENEES — SODLT Dlili'K.S 
BACK PIGTOS TO /.I JUKI — DROl'ET OBLIGES HILL TO RETIRE TO IT!' R ITA“ LO R H IVF.L- 
LINGTON REJOINS THE ARMY NEAR PAMPLON.A — DEFEATS SOCLT OS Tll F. SP A VI S II PYRE- 
NEES, AND AGAIN drives THE FRENCH Ol'T OF SPAIN — HIS GENERAL ORDER ON 
ENCAMPING ON THE IRENCH I RONTIER — THE TOWN OF SAN SEIlASTlAN (’ARltlED BY 
STORM — LlllELS ON THE MARQEIS OK WELLINGTON — HIS OPINION OK THE NEWSPAPER 
PRESS — GALLANT CONDUCT OF THE SPANIARDS AT SAN M ARCl A L — D LFK A I' OF THE 
FRENCH AT VERA — SI UIIESDER OF THE < AsTLE OF SAN SEBASTIAN ~ SI. HKENDKll OF 
PAMPLONA — FORTIFICATION OF THE ALLIES’ POSITIONS ON THK PYRENEES — 1SI3, 


PAMPiiONA was the first fortified town reached by the wreck 
of the French army on their retreat from \'ittoria. I’lie j)aiiic 
and disor<yanizatiou among the fugitives were so great as to 
induce the governor to refuse them admission, on which they 
*atteinpted to break into tlie town, and were only preventeil by 
discharges of cannon and musketry from their own country- 
men. I’he French, from dread of their Juiglish })ursuers, had 
decided on blowing up the works of this strong fortress, and 
then forsaking it, and actually commenced the work of destruc- 
tion, but by Joseph's orders it was garrisoned and furnished 
with all the provisions and fuel that could be forcibly obtained 
from the Spaniards in its vicinity. From Pamplona the shat- 
tered remains of the beaten armies continued tlieir flight to 
the Pyrenees, their rear-guard only leaviiig the town as the 
right and centre of the allies approached its walls, and invested 
it, on the tv/enty-sixth of June. 

During the two days immediately succeeding that of the vic- 
tory, the pursuit of the discomfited army had been greatly 

HI. ‘ 2 z 
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retarded by heavy rains, and still more by the allied troops 
being engaged in securing their booty. These causes com- 
bined saved the retreating enemy from entire annihilation, 
whose flight towards France, by way of Roncesvalles, was 
marked by the destruction of all the villages, and assassination of 
as many of the inhabitants as had not concealed themselves. 

On the twenty-fourth, the Marquis of Wellington’s head- 
quarters were established at Irurzun, and it appears that he 
then confidently expected the complete expulsion of the French 
from Spain ; for, writing to his brother Sir Henry Wellesley at 
Cadiz, he says, “king .losoph and his army must quit Spain, 
indeed they have already this night retired from Pamplona. 
I am trying to ( ut off some of the others, and I shall try to 
turn them all out of Spain before they can be reinforced.” 

While the centre and right of the allies were driving the 
enemy towards St. Jean Pied de Port, in France, the loft, 
under Sir James Graham, advanced in the direction of Bilbao, 
to cut off General Foy’s retreat Ilis rear-guard was met on 
the twenty-fourth, near N’illa Franca, and being driven from that 
town, took up a strong position near Tolosa, which on the 
following day they were compelled to abandon, retiring into 
Tolosa. This place had been considerably strengthened by 
the erection of new' towers to flank the walls, which had been 
loop-holed, and by the construction of a strong wooden block-* 
house in the Plaza. The gates also liad been barricaded, and 
were flanked by large buildings occupied by the defenders. The 
Vittoria gate was, how^cver, burst open by a nine-pounder, and 
the walls, although strongly defended, quickly mounted, the 
enemy escaping from the town, which was immediately occupied 
by the allies, to the great joy of the inhabitants, who felt that 
they were saved from plunder, and all the other evils inflicted 
by a retreating French army, while the allied troops avoided 
the perpetration of any excesses. During these two days the 
allies lost about four hundred men, and their gallant comman- 
der was grazed on the hip by a musket-ball. Foy was pur- 
sued to Irun, where he was driven across the Bidassoa into 
France, bv part of the Galician army under Giron, having pre- 
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vioiisly destroyed the bridge, and a strong stone block-house, 
which served as a t&te-de^mnt. 

General Foy being thus expelled from Spain, the garrison 
of Passages surrendered to Longa’s Spaiiisli corps, and on the 
following day the French garrison of Giieteria escaped by 
sea to San Sebastian, and that of the Castro Udriales to San- 
tona. The garrison of Pancorvo near Burgos also surrendered 
on the same day, to the Condc de la Bisbal, whose corps, a 
fortnight later, relieved the allied troops that were blockading 
Pamplona. 

A corps of 14,000 men, under General Clauzel, which was 
approaching Vittoria the day after the battle, when it was occu- 
pied by General Pakenham’s division, retreated in the direction 
of Tudela, which they reached on the twenty-seventh of June. 
Lord Wellington anxiously wishing to intercept this corps, left 
the command with Sir Rowland Hill, and marched towards 
Caseda on the river Aragon. Wlien Clauzel learned his lord- 
ship’s objects, ho retreated upon Zaragoza, where he. arrived 
on the first of July; leaving all liis artill(3ry in the castle with a 
strong garrison, he retired into France by way of Jaca, fol- 
lowed by General Paris with the major ])art of the garrison, 
haying lost all his artillery, and most of his baggage ; Lord 
Wellington preferring their escape into France, to their joining 
Marshal Suchet 

The castle of Zaragoza was invested by the Spaniards under 
Duran and Mina, upon the evacuation of the town by General 
Paris, and surrendered, with its vast magazines of provisions, 
ammunition, and artillery on the second of August 

GeueralUeille,who had displayed both courage and talent in 
the defence of the bridges of Arriaga and Gamarra Mayor, and 
by his covering the retreat of the confused mass of French 
troops that fled from Vittoria, afforded them his protection as far 
as Irurzun, and then crossing the mountains at San Estevan, 
continued his retreat to Irun, to join the disorganized army of 
Foy, and assist in defending the French bank of the Bidassoa. 

The centre of the defeated army still occupied the valley of 
Baztan, on the Spanish side of the l^Mcnecs, which was 
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extremely fertile, mid gave the enemy, when reorganized, the 
Jiieans of attempting to interrupt the blockade of Pamplona, 
or the siege of San Sebastian, which had been decided on by 
I.ord Wellington, ilis lordship therefore determined to drive 
them out of that valley also into France, and sent General Hill, 
on tlie fourth of July, to carry his decision into efieet, follow- 
ing himself the next day. Slight opposition only was offered 
by the enemy, who retired into France on the seventh of July, 
by the pass of Maya. 

Finis the Froiu'h armies of the centre, the south, and of 
Portugal, whi(ih wi're engaged in the battle of Vittoria, and the 
corps of CJanzol and Foy, which had received orders to join 
there, 'l)nt did not arrive in time to participate in the action, 
were entirely expelled from Spain, leaving only the corps of 
Marslial Suchc^t in that country. This groat achievement the 
skill and energy of the Fnglish generalissimo had accomplished 
in the siiort interval, Ixitwoeii the twenty-second of May and 
the seventh of July; liaving, in that period, moved forward his 
army from Portugal, driven the French before him through 
Spain, and eslablisli(H] the allies on the l''rench frontier from 
llonccsvallcs to the mouth of the Ihdassoa. 

It might have been reasonably imagined that self-interest, 
ill the absence of gratitude, would have induced the S])anish 
government to afford cordial support to the deliverer of their 
country ; instead of which, they were constantly creating em- 
barrassment, by interfering w ith liis arrangements ; they now 
ordered General Castanos to repair to Cadiz, and supersede 
his nephew Giron in the command of the (lalician army, not 
only without consulting the Marquis of Wellington, as com- 
mandcr-in-chief of the Spanish armies, but in opposition to the 
remonstrances of the English ambassador. His lordship on 
this occasion wrote an able and spirited letter to the Spanish 
minister at war, for the information of the regency, dated the 
second of July, which is interesting from the details it contains 
of the state of the Spanish army, as w^ell as for the indepen- 
denc ‘ of toro, and soundness of reasoning, by which it is 
b.;raclci’/:ed. 
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Most excellent Sir — I had the honour to receive your 
excellency’s letter, dated the fifteenth ultimo acquainting me 
that the regency had- thought proper to remove the Captain- 
General Castanos from the command of the fourth army, in 
order that he may occupy the place of counsellor of state, 
because he was not at the head of the fourth army, which the 
regency had entrusted to him ; that General Freire had been 
appointed captain-general of Estramadura and Castile, and 
was to command the fourth army ; that General Lacy was 
appointed captain-general of Galicia, and to the command of 
the troops of that province, independently of the general of 
the fourth army, and General Giron was to transfer his ser- 
vices to the first arm\\ 

“ As the constitution of the Sjianish monarchy has declared 
the ministers responsible for acts which are the measures of 
government; 1 trust I may venture to address some observa- 
tions to your excellency on this subject, which 1 beg you to 
submit to the regency. 

“Justice towards the character of General Castanos, an 
officer who has served his country in close union with me 
during tiie last three years, without lliere liaviiig been a single 
difterence of opinion between us on any matter of importance, 
conii)els me to remind your excellency that the local situation 
of the fourth army, prior to the opening of the campaign, 
prevented its being formed into a corps, at the head of which 
the captain-general could be placed, with any regard to pro- 
priety, considering the dignity of his ollice. And even when 
the union of the fourth army would have been locally practi- 
cable, the deplorable state of tlic royal treasury, and of the 
resources applicable to its subsistence, would have prevented 
that corps from remaining united for any length of time. 

“ Your excellency well knows, that when money is wanting 
for the maintenance of troops, it is possible that, in a particu- 
lar district of country, provision may be made for the subsist- 
ence of a small number without any pay, but that it is impos- 
sible in regard to a large corps of troops, and for this reason, 
and others relative to the state of discipline and peculiar 
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organization of some corps, I did not deem it proper that 
more troops, of the fourth army, should be assembled in one 
corps than the two divisions composing the army of Galicia, 
under the command of General Giron. 

It would have been unbecoming and improper, considering 
the rank and situation of General Castanos, besides being 
inconvenient, to place him at the head of these two divisions, 
or any other portion of the fourth army, and for this reason, 
and at my request, he placed his head-quarters with mine, and 
those of the Portuguese army. 

“ Not only has your excellency not attended to these circum- 
stances, in the measure which you recommended to the 
government in regard to General Castanos, but various other 
considerations have been overlooked. General Castanos, besides 
commanding the fourth army, was Captain-General of Estra- 
madura, Castile, and Galicia, stnd in that capacity had to 
perform duties of the greatest importance to the public interest, 
and particularly to the well-being of the army. 

It was one of his duties to establish the Spanish authorities 
in the dilferent districts and cities which the enemy was 
successively evacuating, and, considering the nature of the 
opeiations of the army, and the peculiar line of march which 
it pursued, it would have been impossible for him to discharge 
that obligation, had he been literally at the head of the fourth 
army, or with the head-quarters, which, from the period of the 
twenty-fourth of May, were almost every day changing place, 
without ever entering the high road, or any one capital city, 
excepting Salamanca, where General Castanos left them. 

“ It was myself, not General Castanos^ who suggested the 
idea that his excellency should be employed in this manner, 
and it is necessary for me to say, that considering the manner 
in which General Giron has commanded in the field the divi- 
sion of the army of Galicia, we should have neglected the 
welfare of the state, had we not traced out to General Castanos 
the very line of conduct which he has followed, and for which 
he now iind:^ himself persecuted and defamed. 

“ With regard to the arrangements made by your excellency 
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for the purpose of filling the different offices held by General 
Castanos and the removal of General Giron (without any 
complaint being alleged, and without assigning any motive 
whatever) from the post in which he was placed by General 
Castanos at my request, and in which he has conducted him- 
self to my entire satisfaction, as I have communicated to the 
government, I believe that besides the inconveniences and 
mischiefs which result to the service from this kind of change, 
especially during military operations, it cannot be denied that 
they are in direct breach of the contract made with the last 
regency, and confirmed by the present — an agreement which, as 
your excellency knows, was that which induced me to take 
the command of the Spanish army. 

“ Your excellency also knows that this is not the first instance 
in which that contract, formed with so much solemnity, and 
after such mature deliberation, has been violated, and no one 
can be more fully aw'are than yourself of the inconveniences 
which thence result to the good of the service. 

‘‘Your excellency is equally w’cll acquainted with my natural 
disposition, and my wishes to continue to serve the Spanish 
nation as far as my abilities extend, but forbearance and sub- 
mission to injuries so great have their limits, and 1 avow that 
I have been treated by the Spanish government in these 
matters in a manner the most improper, even simply as an 
individual. 

“ It does not belong to my character, nor am I inclined, to 
boast of my services to the Spanish nation, but I can at least 
publicly declare, that I have never abused the powers with 
which the cortes and the government have entrusted me, even 
in the most trivial affairs, nor ever employed them towards 
any other object than that of promoting the good of the 
service. In confirmation of this truth, I appeal even to your 
excellency as a witness, and I believe it will be admitted that 
the circumstances which rendered necessary the formation of 
the contract above mentioned, equally require its fulfilment, 
if it is desired that I should be able to retain the command of 
the army. — Wellington.*' 
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The unworthy motives for these removals appear in a letter 
addressed to his brother Sir Henry Wellesley, in which his 
lordship says : “ I judge from the measures adopted, that it is 
intended to carry on the war against the bishops in Galicia, for 
which 1 conclude tliat (^astanos and Giron are not considered 
fit instruments. It will now rest with the archbishop of Santiago, 
whether or not we shall have a civil war in our rear. If we 
have, we must take leave of all our communications, and all 
our supplies of all descriptions, and we shall soon feel the con- 
sequences, 'Fo be sure, it will be droll enough if, having 
commenced the war in Spain, and continued it to this moment 
with the clergy and people in our favour, and against the 
F rcnch, they and we were to change sides, and, after all our 
victories, we should be compelled to withdraw by having the 
clergy and people against us.” 

Ilis lordship also addressed Lord Bathurst on this pressing 
subject, and — besides (toTniiuinieating the same ido.as on the 
removal of Castaiios, the opposition >f tlie cortc'S to the 
clergy and the people, and the pro])al)ility of this conduct 
destroying the attachment of the Sj)aniar(ls to the Fnglish, 
and inducing tliem to \uiite with the Krench — he, almost 
prophetically, described the effects ttiat must Ilow from the 
republican principles of the leading members of the corles. 

“ We and tliepowm s of Europe,” observed bis lordship, ‘Larc 
interested in the success of the war in the reniiisula, but the 
creatures who govern Cadiz a])pear to feel no such interest. 
All that they care about really is to hear the praise of their 
foolish constitution. There is wot one of them who does not 
feel that it cannot be put in practice, but their vanity is inttv 
rested to force it down ])eople s throats. Their feelings respect- 
ing the imjuisition arc of the same kind. I apprized them 
when at Cadiz of the danger of hurrying on that measure, and 
it was repeatedly represented to them by others. But they 
are determined to persevere, although they knew that the 
abolition of the imjuisition w'as disagreeable to the clergy, and 
to the grear body of the people. Then their vanity is inte- 
rested iu forcing this absurd measure, and the still more 
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absurd, because insulting- mode of carr}ing it into execution 
upon the clergy and ])eople. The bishops and clergy in (Galicia 
have openly resisted this law, and I understand that tiie people 
in that province are by no means favourably disposed to the 
constitution, and new order of things. In lliscay the people 
positively refused last year to accept the eonstitiition, as being 
a breach of the privileges of their province. 

‘‘1 mention this subject at present, in order to draw the 
attention of government towards it. Hereafter I shall bring 
it under your lordship’s view in a more formal manner, and it 
will rest with government to determine what shall be done. 
It appears to me, that as long as Spain shall be governed by 
the cortes acting upon republican principles, wc cannothopefor 
any amelioration. To threaten that you woidd withdraw your 
assistance; — without withdrawing, if there were no amcliora- 
tion, would only make matters worse. 'N'ou must ho the best 
judges, whether you can or ought to wilhdrav\, but I ac^know- 
ledge that I do not believe that Spain will ho a useful ally, or 
at all in alliance with England, if llu' republican system is not 
put dowm.” 

Lord Wellington was not only annoyed by the unwise policy 
of the Spanisli government, but by the English minister also, 
who neglected to maintain a blockading scpiadron on the north 
coast of Spain, by whicdi the exj)e(iitious removal of his ammu- 
nition from Portugal by sea was retarded, and the Ercncli were 
enabled to support Sail Sebastian, and relieve? or withdraw 
their other garrisons on that coast. Of this inconvenience and 
injury to the prosecution of the war, he thus complained to 
Lord Hathiirst, on the tenth of July, “ 1 am certain that it will 
not be denied, that since Great Ilritain has been a naval power, 
a British army has never been left in such a .situation, and that 
at a moment when it is most important to us to preserves and 
to the enemy to interrupt the communication by the coast. If 
they only take the ship with our shoes, we nuist halt for six 
weeks.” 

it w'as just two days after the transmis.dcm of this just ecan- 
plaint, that the deliverer of Spain and Portugal w as (dlered the 

i . \ 
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coniinand of an army in Cicrmany, opposed to Napoleon ; but 
even tlie glorious prospect of vanquishing the greatest monarch 
and warrior mIjosc (*xploits arc recorded in history, could not 
daz/le or dim the clear judgment of the British chieftain — he 
declined the great honour which Europe yn-esented, it was not 
yet his hour. ‘‘ In regard to my going to Ciermaiiy,” replied 
Lord Wellington, I am tlie [)rince-regent’s servant, and will 
do whatever he and his government pleases. But I would beg 
them to recollect, that the groat advantages whicii I enjoy here, 
consist in the confidence that every body feels that 1 am doing 
what «s right — whiidi artvanfage I shonh! not enjoy, for a time 
at least, in (Germany. Many might he found to conduct 
matters as well a;- J can, Ixuli here and in Germany, but 
nobody could euj<»y the same advantage here, and 1 should 
he no better than anotlnn* in (iermany. If a Brivish army 
should he left in tlie Peninsula, Uicrefore, it is best that 1 
should remain with it.” 

"idle Aiiglo-Sicilian army, wliich had wintered at Alicante, 
were now desired to prepar<‘ for active service, and the siege 
of Tarragona was to be their first operation, l anharking on 
the thirty-first of May, under the command of Sir John 
MirTay, and escorted by a sipiadron undrr Admiral llallowell, 
they disembarked on the third of June, and invested that 
plac^e the same day. 

While the expedition was on its passage, Lieutenant-Colonel 
PrevosKs brigade was convoyed by the Invincible, Captain 
Adam, and twelve other vi'ssels, to the attack of fort San 
Eclipi', in the Cad de Balaguer, wiiero they etfectod a safe 
landing on the third of .lime. This fort was defended by 
twelve jneces of ovdiiance, and surrounded by almost inacces- 
sible hciglits which rendered the labour of planting guns and 
mortars I’car it incalculable. Its cajiture, however, was con- 
sidered important, as it commanded the road from "J'ortosa to 
Tarragona, A yiarty of seamen and marines having been landed, 
and some Spanish brigades that were sent by General CJopone 
to act with Colonel Provost, arriving^, two batteries and two 
mortars were placed near the fort, although the work was 
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much impeded hy lempestuous weather, hut on the seventh, 
just \vh(*u the breachini> battery was preparing to open its 
tiro, the fort surrendered on condition of the garrison being 
penniitted to inandi out with the honours of war, and the 
otiicers and men retaining their ]>rivate property. 'I'his 
enterprise, wliich was conducted with a degree of energv, skill, 
and courage that was honourable to all tluj jiarties engaged in 
it, was iniliappily the only successful result of the Alieante 
expedition, a contrary fate attending every other operation of 
this little force. 

Sir John Murray, having decided on attacking Tarragona 
on the wx'stern, which was the weakest side, ordered three batte- 
ries toherais(‘(l opposite Kuerten Ileal and the ruins of the bastion 
of San Carlos, which latter had been ])artially repaired, and on 
the morning of the eighth, a pra(*li(*able breaeh was n^ported 
in the former, 'i'he assaidt was, however, deferred till the 
eleventh, w'hen it was resolved tluit a false attack should 
ho made oil all the enemy’s fortifications hy the troojis, 
supported by the l)t)iiib-vessels and gun-boats, w hile a serious 
attempt should bo imule to carry Fuerte lioal by storm. 
Before, however, tlu* hour fixed for the assault arrived, Sir 
John Murray having received exaggerated intelligence that 
Marshal Siudiet was advancing with twelve thousand men 
from'rortosa, and (ioncralo Decaen ami ^^aurice Arathieii with 
eight thousand from J Barcelona, instantly raised the siege, 
abandoning all his heavy artillery, ammunition, and stores. 

In General Murray's apology for the relhwjiiishment of his 
artillery when the enemy w ere supposed to he at least tw o days’ 
inarch from him, and when the Anglo-Sicilian and Spanish army 
of Coponc exceeded the French, according to his own statement, 
by two thousand men, he says — ‘^The weather being favourable 
on the eleventh, on which I could not depend for another day, 
and therefore having taken iny part, 1 immediately put it in 
execution, and 1 regret to say, that I was in consetiueiice 
obliged to leave the guns in the most advanced batteries. 
Had I remained another day, tliey might have been brought 
off, but this risk I would not run, when the existence of the 
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army was at stake, not only from unfavourable weather, but 
from the aj)peaiaiiee of an enemy, in whose presence 1 could 
not perhaps have embarked at all — certainly not without sulfer- 
iiii!^ a great loss, and without the possibility of deriving any 
acivautage. I have only further at this time to add, should 
blame be attach(‘d to the failure of the expedition, no share of 
it can fall on Admiral llallowell, who coniliieted the naval 
part of it. Prom that distinguished ollicer I have met with 
every co-ojunation and assistance in his power, and T think it 
only justice to him to say, that it was his opinion that the 
(‘annon in tiie batteries might have been saved by remaining 
till the night, and that they then eoiild have been brought oft‘. 
'Ihls, however, was a risk J did not wish to run for so trifling 
an ohii'ct, and preferred losing lluuu, to tli(‘ cliance of the 
enil)arkati(ju being o[)posed, ami of an eventual imuh more 
serious loss." 

Lord Wellington was extremely chagrined at the disgraceful 
issue of this attach, and rec'ounueuded diat if Lord William 
neutinck, who had arrived on the .seventeenth of June, and 
assumed the ('omuiaud of the Anglo-Sicilian armv, should 
return to Sicily, Sir John Murray should not again be left 
commander of that aniiy. At the conclusion of the war, Cieneral 
Murray was arraigned before a court-martial, for his conduct 
at Jarragoua; which acquittc'cl him of iuteiilional disohedicncic, 
hut found him guilty of an (*rr(»r in judgment in abandoning 
artillery, and stores, which might have hc'cn safely embarked. 

Lord William lleiitinck conducted Aim ray's army hack to 
Alicante : tiiere, hearing of the success at V'ittoria, he deeided 
on pursuing Siichet. Hut that generjd, after the defeat of 
Josc'ph and Joiirdan, had taken pejsition behind the Lobregat, 
wdicre he remained nutil tlu^ middle of August, at which period 
ho advanced ag.iiust J.ord William, who had resumed the 
siege of J avnigoua on the second of the month. The Anglo- 
Sicilian army being, in every point of view, inferior to the 
b'roneb, raised the siege on the fifteenth, falling back to Cam- 
hills, npen v'hicli Siiclic‘t blew^ up the works, destroyed the 
p'lillery a-id stores, and then retired again behind the Lobregat, 
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I^ord William taking up a position al X'illa Franca to watch 
liim, witli an advanced post at Onlal, about leii miles from his 
liead-(|uartcrs. 'riiis jjost, c()nsi:>tingof one llritisli, one Cala- 
brian, and three Spanish battalions, had its pickets suddenly 
driven in on the niglit of the twelfth of Sepieniber, by a large 
bo'Jy of the enemy. The allies, who hail four guns, fought 
bravely, but, being greatly out-nunibcred, lost their guns, had 
one thousand men killed, wounded, or made prisoners, and 
iinally fell back in disorder to \'illa Franca; and Sucliet still 
approaching, supported l>y Decaeii, caused J.ord WiHlarn Ilcn- 
tinck to retire upon 'Farragona. During the retreat, a vigorous 
attack was made by a regiment of cuirassiers on the Bruns- 
wick hussars, vvliicli was as gallantly repelled. 

Although the Anglo-Sicilian army, aiul the S])aiiish corps 
co-operating with it, l)ad been .singularly unfortunate, they had, 
by occupying Sucliet’s attention, at least [)reventcd his army 
from acting against Lord Wellington. Immediately, however, 
after Lord William Boiitinck’s arrival from Sicily to assume the 
command, he renewed his proposal of ^^itlKlrawing the Anglo- 
Sicilians, under the plea that Sicily was in danger, and that 
they niiglit he more usefully employed, in conjunction with 
IVluvat, in revolutionizing Italy. 'Lo the first proposal, J.ord 
Wellington wrote the following laconic reply, dated the first 
of .J uly . 

“ INIy Lord: In answer to your lordship’s despatch of the 
twentieth, I iiave to observe, that I conceive that the island 
of Sicily is at present in no dangt'r wlialever, — 1 have the 
lionour to be, 

In reference to revolutionizing Italy, his lordship said, in 
another letter to Lord William, “ I entertain no doubt that the 
English and IMurat, or the English and any other power, that 
could put thirty thousand or forty thousand men in the field, 
would create a revolution in Italy. 

“ It is very difficult to form an opinion of Murat’s sincerity, 
but I am quite certain he will do nothing, unless the Einjieror 
of Austria should take a line with the allies. In that case he 
will probably conclude with you. If he should conclude with 
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you, 1 authorize you to embark from Spain ail your Anglu- 
Sicilian corps, and take them where you please, in order to 
carry into execution your treaty with Murat.” 

The blockade of Pamplona having been entrusted to the 
Spaniards, under tlie Conde de la Bisbal, Lord Wellington 
determined on besieging San Sebastian. This place, which 
was (Unicult of access, and defended by three thousand 
five hundred men, was invested in the early part of July, 
and the first parallel opened on the twelfth. Sir I’lioinas 
Graham directed the operations, which w ere carried on by the 
fifth division, under Major-Gimcral Oswald, including Hay 
and KobinsoiVs British, and Spry's Portuguese brigades. 
Batteries having been thrown up on the sand-hills opposite 
the eastern sea-wall of the fortress, which had been breached 
by Marshal Berwick in 1711), they commenced playing upon 
the convent of San Bartolomei and on an unfurnished redoubt 
near it, and tlie convent was soon laid o|)en. A false attack 
having been ordered to be made upon it, which the troops 
converted into a real, hut unsuccessful one, red-hot shot were 
employed to drive out the garrison ; but this expedient failing, 
it was resolved to attempt the possession of the convent and 
redoubt by storm. Accordingly, on the seveiiteeuth, General 
Hay was directed to cross the ravine near the river Urumea, 
which washes the northern side of tlie lown, and attack the 
redoubt, General Bradford at the same time directing all bis 
efforts against the convent. Major-ficneral Oswald having 
ordered the attack to be made at ten in the morning, the 
convent garrison was taken by surprise ; a heavy fire was now 
kept up against the assailing party from the town and castle, 
and reinforcements were also sent to the convent, but they 
w^ere driven through the village of San Martin, which had 
been burnt by the French, along with the fugitives from the 
convent and redoubt. In this attack the allies lost about 
seventy men, by passing through San Martin to the glacis in 
pursuit of the enemy, in direct disobedience of the orders 
which they had received “ not to advance beyond that village.” 

Approaches having been made, both to the right and left 
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from San Martin, iho hattorics o]n?neil on U)e twentieth, and 
in file evening the (‘neiny aban(Ione(i a small circular work, 
made of casks, on the causeway. A parallel, across the sandy 
isthmus which connects the town and castle with the mainland, 
having been commenced, an atpicduct leading into the towui 
was discovered ; part of tins structure was converted into a mine 
to throw up earth against the escarpe, and make a way over it, 
by which the town might be entered. The assault having 
been postponed to the twenty-fourth, wdien mucli of the town 
had been burnt, and three breaches had been made in the 
walls, General Hay's brigade advanced to the assault an 
hour before daylight, Spry’s and Hobinson’s brigades, and 
part of W ilson’s, forming a n^serve in the trimchos. FVom the 
trenches to the lirst breach that was to ho mounted three 
hundred yards were exposed to the enemy’s fire, and shot, 
shells, hand-grenades, and stones were poured upon tiie 
assailing column, w'ilh the most destructive ed(*cf. 'The breach 
and walls were also covered with burning ])l;ud<s and beams. 
It was, however, gallantly mounted, and the mine in the aque- 
duct being sprung, and destroying a considerable part of the 
counterscarp and glacis, the explosion so terrified the defenders 
of the breach, that they hastily abandoned it: hut now the 
Portuguese, who were to have mounted also, and taken advan- 
tage of the panic, not being provided with scaling ladders, the 
enemy rallied, and nearly the w hole of the assailants perished, 
'I'he summit of another breach had been gained by I/ieutenant 
.Jones of the engineers and nine men of the first royals, but a 
mine was now sprung, and the supporters removeil from a 
false bridge, when the troops that were following these brave 
fellows were either blown up, or prc(*ipitated to the base 
of the wall. These failures occasioned such a panic among the 
rest of the storming party, that they despaired of success, and 
retired with the loss of eight hundred men and forty-five oHicers. 

Intelligence of this complete failure being communicaled to 
rx)rd Wellington, he hastened from Tcsaca, where head-quar- 
ters had been established to enable him to communicate rea- 
dily with the besieging army, for the [nirpose of making 
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arrangements for the conduct of the siege, but finding tiiac 
the stock of ammunition was totally unequal to his objects, he 
converted the siege into a blockade, until fresh supplies should 
bo received from l^ngland, and placed the battering-train in 
l^assagcs : returning to Lcsaca, he received information that 
iSoult was again attempting to penetrate into Spain; his whole 
attention was now required, in that (juarter, to out-maiueuvre 
and defeat tliat able veteran and profound tactician.* 

When Napoleon was informed that theFrenc'h army, under 
the pseudo-king .]()se])h, had retired beyond the IChro, (but 
before intelligence of the ruinous issue i f the battle of \'it- 
toria reached him), he had ap}K>intcd Marshal Soiilt lieutenant 
and commander-iii-chicf of the Frcncli armies in Spain, and 
the southern part of Franco, hy an imperial decree, dated 
July the first. 'J’lie marshal assumed the command on the 
thirteenth, and on the twenty-third issued a proedarnation to 
his troops, from which the following extracts, relating to the 
war in the Feiiiiisula, and generously acknowledging the mili- 
tary talents of Lord Wellington, are made. 


* Marshal .Seult, DuKn of Dalinalia, was born about 1770, and entered tlie 
army ( s a private soldier, when only sixteen years of age. In 17‘)2, his 
conduct and reputation as a nidilaiy instructor, occasioned his ap]>ointmcnt 
to an cuijutanf-iiiajni'shiii in the national i^uards, in which he soon rose to 
the rant of adjutant-};eneral. At the bailie of rieurus, fought on the twenty* 
seventh of Juno, 17iM, Soult wa.s chief of the stall’ to Lefevre’s division, and 
opposed Marceau, who commanded the ri^hl wing of the l•'rencIl army, and 
who, having been defeated by lleaidi<Mi, wished Lefevre to lot him have four 
battalions of his division to n'cover his position, threatening to commit 
suicide if refused. IVIan i au, irritated at Soult’s opi.osition, challenged Iiim to 
fight on the foilowiug day ; to which he replied, “ Whether to-day or to-mor- 
row, you will always find me ready to tell on the truth, and pay you the 
respect I owe you. ]}o not kill yourself, but fight in your ranks, and when 
we shall have secured our position, you shall have the battalions you wish 
for.” The Prince of ('oburg immediately afterwards charged i.efevre’s divi- 
sion repeatedly ami with great imi»etiiosity, but Soult was always at the most 
dangerous post, to repel him. Hy six p.m. nil the army of the INIoselle was 
retreating, except Lefevre’s division, ami he also was going to withdraw, when 
Soult entreated him to w ait, persevere, and keep his ground, as he inferred, 
from the movements of the cnemy^s second line, that limy were going to retire. 
Jonrdan, the commander-in-chief, who, being in a balloon above the scene of 
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Soldiers ! While Germany was the theatre of great events, 
that enemy, who under prctenee of .siieeouring; the inhabitants 
of the Peninsula, has in reality devoted them to ruin, was not 
inactive. lie assembled the whole of the disposable force, 

•af'tion, rouia see all the inanoi iivres, speedily ennfiirned the eonvetness of 
Sotiit’s anticipations hy sending an order to tjflVvre’s division to ad\auee ; and 
the Prince of (^oburj;, after beiiif;- onirasjjeil for ei;>h(een hour:., fell tiack in j^ood 
order. Marceau then said to l.eftM re, “ The chief of \ our slail it* a man <»f merit, 
Ik* ^A ^II soonbrinj; Iiiiuself into notice;” towhicli Lefe\ re replied, “ Ves, he is 
passable, I am satisfied Avith liiii), he conducts the business of my stall' prett y 
\\cll.” Marcean tlien held out his hand to Soiilt, saying, “ rieiieral, 1 have t«> 
bec^ timl you will forget ll»e paM ; and altlionjrh from my rank I am rlestined to 
^ivejon instructions, yet 1 liave. rec<*ived s>ich a lesson from yon to-day, as 
I shall not f<ir;;(t Avliile I live. It is yon alone aaIio have ;!;ained the battle of 
t 'leurus.” llaAinu; attaimMl the rank of ;;eneial of division, he accompanie d 
^lasscna into Ifaly and Avas Avounded at (iA*iioa, and, with l»is brolher, made 
prisoner, but e\cliiin;;’c<l on his rec{»vcry, and made cemmander in-chlef of the 
army of observation of the kinj^dom of Naples. Napo!e<in appointed him 
c<il<niel'^cneral of tin* foot chasseurs of the eoiisular-^uard, and aaus so much 
;;ratilM*d at the im[)rove«l di.s<-ipline of that corps under Soult’s instructions, 
that he };a\e liim tlie chief command of the cam]) of Uoulooue, Uein^;- in 
coinmaml of tlie iif‘,Iit aa of llie French army at the battle f>f AiisterJilz, 
Nap(deon sent him an (Jider to attack in.'stanfty, ami ol)lain posse.ssion of the 
Iu‘ij;lits of I'ratzen ; on Avhieh Jroiill told the ni«Ic-<lc-camp that Ik* Avouhl 
cormnenr(^ the attack as soon as he could <lo it successfully, hut that it was 
not yet the propei time.” Unonapaite aaus much cnra}:^ed at his reply, and 
sent a second inesscu;];er Avith peremptory <»rders. In the interim, the enemy 
liud AVA'akened their c<‘ntre hy CKtt mlinjif their left ; upon Avhicli S<uilt immedi- 
ately fell upon tliem, an<l all Avho opposed him Avere < ilhi‘r killed or captured. 
Napoleon, Avho saAv from a heii;htthe iiiip<irtant restiltsof the general's move- 
riieiils, apprAiaclied Soult at full };allop, ami cinbr;K‘ii)^ him U*for(*a!l hi.s stall', 
said,” My Lortl IMarshal .Soull, I esteem yon as tiie most able tactician of my 
empire.” To Avliich Soult replied by a };ratiryin5j: coinplinjonl, ” Sire, I belie\e 
it, .‘^itlce your majesty has the jijoodness to tell me so.” flis military .skill Ava.s 
conspicuous in the balth^ of Jena, and he saAcd the French army after the 
ticfcal of Augereaii's corps at Fylau by keepin|r (General Uenin};s«m’s army in 
check ; and when Napoleon Avi.«.lK"Al to retreat, said to him,“ Let us remain 
where. Ave are, sire, for thou;di we have been dreadfully mauled, Ave shall pa.ss 
for conquerors if Ave remain the last on the fudd id buttle, uiul \ huv A'. ohsA'VAetl 
some movements in the liussian army which induce me to think that the 
enemy will ellect his retreat during tlm niptht.” Ilnonaparte acted on Soult's 
opinion, the correctness of AvhicU Avas soon established by the retreat of the 
Knssiaiis. The active part which Soult took in the Peninsular war<loAvn to 
1812, has been already related in these volumes; the conclus'u>n of his brilliant 
career is also assocititod with the military memoirs of Lord Wellington. 
i/I. Sb 
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English, Spanish, and Portuguese, under his most expori- 
cncod officers, and, relying on the superiority of liis numbers, 
advanced in three divisions against the French fonie assembled 
on the Doiiro. With well-provided fortresses in his front and 
rear, a skilful general, enjoying the confidence of his troops, 
might, by selecting good positions, have braved and dis(*om- 
fited this motley levy. Ihit, unhappily, at this critical period 
timorous and pusillanimous counsels wore followed. The 
fortresses were abandoned and blown up, hasty and (llsordtnly 
marches gave confidence to the enemy, and a voteraji army, 
small indeed in number, but great in all that constilutes a 
military character, which had fought, bled, and triumphed in 
every ])rovinee of Spain, beheld with indignation its laurels 
tarnished, and itself cinnpelled to abandon all its aecpiisitions • - 
the trophi(?s of many a well-fought and bloody day. 

“ When at length the indignant voice of the troops arrested 
this disgraceful llighi, and its commander, IoucIumI witli shanu*, 
yielded to tlie general desire, and dot. rnuuod giving 

battle near Vittoria — who can doubt, from this generous 
enthusiasm, this fine sense of honour, what would have been 
the result, had tlie general been worthy of his troops ! had he, 
in short, made those dispositions and movements which would 
have secured to one part of the army the co-oj)eratiou and 
support of the other. 

“ Let us not, however, defraud the enemy of the j)raise that 
is due to him. 'The fUsiJosithtna nml urnDigcnicnfs of thvir 
i^cjicral hare been skilfaf and vonseratlve. The 

value, and sfeadiaess ft/ his troops have ieoi praisr-wor/hf /. — 7 
Yet do not forget that it is to the benefu of your examyde they 
owe their present military character, and that whenever th(‘ 
relative duties of a French general and his troops have been 
ably fulfilled, their enemies have commonly had no other 
resource than flight. 

“Soldiers! I partake of your chagrin, your grief, your 
indignation. I know that the blame of the present situation of 
the army is imputable to others — he the merit of repairing it 
yours. 1 have borne testimony to the emperoY of your bravery 
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and zeal. Ilis instructions arc to drive the enemy from these 
lofty heights, which enable them ])rou(lly to survey our fertile 
vallies, and chase them across the Kbro. It is on the Spanish 
soil tliat your tents must next be pitched, and from thence 
your resources drawn. No difficulties can be insurmountable 
to j our valour and devotion. Let us then exert ourselves 
witli mutual ardour, and be assured that nothing can give 
greater felicity to the paternal heart of the emperor, than the 
knowledge of the triumph of his army — of its increasing glory 
— of its having rendered itself worthy of him and our country. 
Extensive but combined movements for the relief of the 
fortresses arc U})on the eve of taking pla(;e. T hey will be 
completed in a few days. Let the account of our successes be 
<lated from Vittoria, and the birth of his imperial majesty be 
celebrated in that city, so shall we rtmder memorable an epoch 
desiirvedly dear to all Frenchmen.” 

Preparatory to the execution of his plan for the relief of Fani- 
])loiuiand San Sebastian, Soult re-organized his troops, amount ' 
ing to seventy-eight thousand men, and named his force “the 
armyof Spain.” Tliis great army was divided into the right wing 
under Compto lleille, the left commanded hy General Clauzel, 
the centre headed hy General Drouct, C()m])ie L)’Fj’Ion,aiid the 
reserve under the conduct of General Villatte. The cavalry 
etmsisted of two divisions of dragoons, led on by Generals 
Freilhard and 'I'illy, and a light division was committed to 
the direction of Pierre Soult, the marshal’s brother. 

When Soult assumed the command of “the armyof Spain,” 
the allies occupied the foilowing [msitioiis, on a line extending 
for sixty miles along the Pyrenees. INlajor (JencrAl Pyng’s 
brigade of Hritish infantry, and Morillo’s Spanish foot, were 
posted on the extreme right at the pass of Koncesvalles; 
Lieutenant-General Sir Lowry Cole, with the fourth division, 
was siationcd at Blscaret, to support Pyng; and the third, 
General Pic ton’s division, at Olaque, in reserve: these formed 
the right wing. Sir Rowland Hill was placed in the valley of 
Raztan with Walker’s and Pringle’s brigades, near the Puerto 
de Maya, the Gonde de Amarante’s Portuguese ilivision east- 
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wan] of that place, about live leagues from llonccsvalles, and 
General Archibald Campbell’s brigade of Portuguese at Los 
Alduides, within the Frcncli frontier. The remainder of the se- 
cond (livisior» formed a reserve in tlie valley; arid the sixth, under 
General Pack, were ])];u*ed at San Kstevan. The light division 
under Baron Alten, and the seventli under Lord Dalhousie, 
held the heights of Santa Barbara, the town of \"era, and the 
Puerto do Kclialar, from which they communicated with the 
valley of Bazlan: these formed the centre. I'he left wing, com- 
prising the first and fifth di\isi()ns under Sir Thomas Graham, 
\vas employed in the siege of San Sebastian, and was 
covered by Lord Aylmer's brigade, and I'revre’s (late Giron’s) 
Spanish corps, on the Bidassoa, while Longa's troops connected 
the centre and extreme left. 

Marshal Souit, taking advantage of tlu' absence of Lord 
Wellington, who was lU'ar to S:iu Sebastian, and tlu’refore 
at a con.sifhu'ahle distancci from the Pvreinain j)a.sses. on the 
twenty-filth of July attacked (huieral B}ng, at Honcesvalles, 
with thiity-fivo thousand men. Sir Lowry ('ole advanced to 
his vellef with the fourth division, and iheir uultecl force's 
oi)stinately delendod the pass, against superior imrnhers and 
ecjual valour, Imt wore compelled to retire at night-fall to the 
neighbourhood of /ubiri, the enemy having succeeded in 
turning their })()sition. While Souit was thus occupied, 
Drouet, with thirteen thousand troops, sur})rise(l the position 
of the allies at Maya, the videttes having fallen asleep, and 
drove hack their pickets and advanced guard, with the loss 
of four guns and about sixteen hundred men. l^irt of the 
seventh division, liowever, coming up, the key of their position 
was recovered: hut Sir Uowland Hill, understanding that it 
was the intention of Sir f.owry Cole to retreat, withdrew the 
division in the night to Iturita. It was late on the evening 
of the twenty-fifth, when Lord Wellington, who was at 
Lesaca, received intelligence of these disasters; lie was much 
chagrined by the misconduct of the watches, and the loss sus- 
^aini'd near Maya, and lost not a moment in setting out for 
army, to restore confidence, to clieck and oppose Souit. 
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As lie approached Soraureii, from I’amploiia, he discovcMod 
the enemy advancing towards the village, a nioveinent which 
would prevent the progress of Hill’s corps in that direction. 
His lordship instantly alighted from his horse, and with his 
]>encil wrote a memorandum, ordering Heneral Hill to march 
on Lizasso; the enemy, almost at that moment, entering 
Sorauron, he had just time to gallo]) out at tlie one end, 
w’liile his aide-de-camj) escajied at tlie otlun*- 

When General Picton had fully ascertained that C’ole was 
retreating, he advanced to strengthen him with the third divi- 
sion, and, taking the command, ordered a retreat towards Pam- 
plona, the Prencli army greatly exceeding in numbers that 
which was under Ids orders. As he approaclu'd Iliiarte, he 
decided on opjiosing Sonlt’s advance, Imt inmu'diatcly after- 
wards received orders from Lord Wellington to halt there’, 
accompanied by intelligence that La Pi^hal was marching to 
his support. Shortly after the troojis had obeyed this wel- 
come summons, the arrival of Lord Wcdlington was announced; 
as he galloped down the line he was greeted w ith loud cheers, 
and his veteran legions already anticipated a glorious com- 
memoration of the battle of Talavera. 

On tlie twenty-seventh, tlie allies were ])rincipally stationed 
on or near the Sierra de Oricain, the enemy occup\iiig a parallel 
ridge, separated from the Sierra by a deep ravine. 'I'he action 
on that day commenced by Soult’s attacking a steep hill near 
the lloncesvalles extremity of the ritige, which was defendeil 
by a Portuguese battalion and the JSpanisli regiment of Praira, 
‘‘I'lie attack was bravely repulsed, hut, as preparations wore 
being made for its renewal, l.ord ^Vellington strengtlienod this 
im])ortant post with the fortieth Lnglish regiment and that 
of 1:1 Principe ; and this force maintained the hill, against 
re]>eated assaults of the enemy, for two successive days. 

'Fhe sixth division arrived from 8 an I’istcvan on the morn- 
ing of the tw'cnty-eighth, and, while taking up a position 
opposite Sorauron, was attacked by a strong dctaclnnent from 
that village. The enemy were, however, exposed to so tremen- 
dous a fire from the sixth division in their front, from the 
fourth on their right, and Campbell's brigade of Portuguese in 
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their rear, that tliey fell into disorder, and retreated with great 
loss ; during their expulsion by General Ross, they also suflt?red 
severely from a party lodged in a chapel at Sorauren, from which 
they had previously driven the seventh cagadores. 

Soult now made a general, furious, and long-continued 
attack on the allies’ front; but only succeeded in dislodging one 
Portuguese regiment from its position, which ol)liged General 
Ross’s brigade to fall back. This advantage was, however, hut 
temporary, for, T^ord Wellington ordering the twenty-seventli 
and forty-eighth Knglish regiments to charge with tht? bayonet, 
and the Portuguese regiment having rallied, and General 
Ross’s brigade returning with it to the charge, the Prencli 
were thrown back witli enormous loss. While these scenes of 
slaughter were being acted, Lord Wellington was ])e]sonalIy 
exposed to imminent danger, the height on whicdi he stood, ami 
whence his eye could command the whole Held, being within 
innsket-range of the enemy, lie escaped, however, uninjured, 
to gather fresh laurels for bin;, elf, ami oonler new honelits oii 
his country, altliough a hail whieli glanced from the Mar(piis 
of Worcester’s sword-belt ami unhorsed him, passed through 
his lordship’s sash, l^ord W'eliingtou had not expected any 
fighting on the twenty-eighth, ami was actually giving ex[)res- 
sion to that opinion iii a letter to (ieneral Graham, when he 
was interrupted by a heavy fusilade, 

3’hcre was a cessation of hostilities on the twcuty-niuth, on 
which day General Drouct joined Marshal Soult; so that the 
whole com^cutrated h’rcueh army of Spain w^as now’ able to act 
against little more than half of die allied troops. The Preneh 
commander-in-chief now endeavoured, by attacking General 
Hill’s corps at Lizasso, to turn the left of the allies, success in 
which would have enabled him to relieve San Sebastian : he 
had been obliged to rclimpiish all hopes of raising the blockade 
of Pamidona, although he had so nearly accomiilished that 
important object, that the Coiuic de la Risbal had even com- 
menced spiking the guns of the blockading force, and the 
garrison, cncouragctl by the near approach of the French, had 
r* -ule a hold sortie, and taken fourteen [ueces of arliljery from 
the Spaniards. 
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Early on the morning of tlio thirtieth of July the enemy ad- 
vanced, in great force, towards the mountains southward of Lanz, 
upon which Lord Wellington directed the Flarl of Dalhoiisie 
to turn the enemy’s right in the valley of f.anz, and (jencral 
Pietoii to turn his left by the road to ru)nccsvalles, while he 
made arrangements for attacking his centre. All these pro- 
foundly skilful mameuvres succeeded, and the enemy was com- 
pelled to abandon his nearly impregnable pt)sition, almost with- 
out a struggle, and retire towards France before the vich'rs. 

While the haigUsh eommauder-iu-chief was tlius driving 
Marshal Soult from every position, Drouet had obliged Sir 
Rowland Hill to retire from Lizasso to a range of hills near 
Ivguarras, which ho maintained against all the enemy’s eil’orts 
to dislodge him. I.ord \Vellington liad now advanced in pur- 
suit of the main French army to Ol.upie, in Drouct’s rear, 
which induced that general to retire in the night to the pass 
of Dona Maria; Uie nuinjuis, on the following day, advanced 
to Iturita, in order to turn tliat position also, ordering (ienorals 
Mill and Dalhousie to advance at the same time, and attack 
Drouet on the rigiit and h'ft, orders which they executed with 
great eiu'rgy and success. On the following clay, the pursuit, 
nhieh was only interrupted by a <lcnse and sudden fog, was 
resumed, and many prisoners and much baggage were taken; 
and on the first of .Vugust, Spain was again (lcli\ercd from a 
l'’rench army, with the exception of Sucliofs (‘or})s. 

The French admit that in the battles of the Spanish Pyve- 
nees they lost above thirteen thousand men ; the loss of the 
allies was about six thousand, and inelmled among the wounded 
(Senerals Stewart and Pack, Colonels Cfrant, (jordon, W^allace, 
(^ameron, Hill, and Fenwick, and Majors (lomni, Mac 
Kcnzic, Mitchell, M‘Pherson, \Vilson, Dospard, Woo<l, White, 
Moore, and Fitzgerald. No ollicer of high rank was killed, 
although from the nature of the ground they were necessarily 
much exposed. 

The battles of the Spanish Pyrenees completely disa])pointed 
Soult’s expectations of relieving Pamplona and San Sebastian, 
and of celebrating Napoleon’s birtli-day at \ ittoria. lie had 
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iicooinplishoil iioiu^ of these objects, but, on the contrary, bad 
lost a considerable number of bis troops, and dispirited the 
remainder; while the English army became still more stronglv 
convinced of their superiority over the Ereuch, and that their 
own coinmander understood military tactics better even than 
that general whom Napoleon had pronounced to he “ the 
best tactician in his empire.” 

As the allies were now posted on the Pyrenees overlooking 
1 "ranee, some of tlieir posts being even within the frontier, 
the Alanpiis of Wellington, on the ninth of July, felt it neces- 
sary to issue the following general order for the regulation of the 
comluc.t of his troops while on the Ereuch frontiiu* : — L'Klm 
comniand(‘r of the forces is anxious to direct the attention 
of the ollicers of the army to the situation in which they have 
hitherto been amongst tl:e people? of Portugal and Spain, and 
that in whi(;h they may hereafter lind themselves among those 
of the frontiers of I'"rance.- -2. Every military precaution must 
henceforward ho used, to obtain intelligence and prevent sur- 
prise ; general and su[)erior ollicers at the head of detai hed 
(!orps, will take eare to keep a constant eommunieation with 
tlie cor{)s upon their right .md left, and with their rear ; and 
the soldiers and their followers must be j)reventcd from leaving 
their camps and cantonments on any account whatever. — 
;i. Notwithstanding that these jireeautions are absolutely 
necessary as the exiuntry in front of the army is the enemy’s, 
the commander of the forces is particularly desirous that the 
inhabitants should he well treated, and private property must 
be respected. — 4. Ollicers and soldiers must recollect that 
their nations are at war witli Erance, solely because the rul(?r 
of the French nation will not allow them to he at peace, and 
is desirous of forcing thorn to submit to his yoke; and they 
must not forget that tlie worst of the evils sullercd by the 
enemy in his profligate invasion of Spain and Portugal, have 
been occasioned by the irregularities of his soldiers and their 
cruelties, authorized and encouraged by their chiefs, towards 
the unfortunate and peaceful inhabitants of the country.- - 
.**, To revenge this conduct upon the peaeoahle inhabitants of 
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K'ranco, would ho inunanly, aud unworthy ot* the nations to 
whom the commander of tho. forc(»s now addresses himself, find 
at all events would he tlui occasion of similar and worse evils 
to the army at larijfc, than llfose which tlic enemy’s army has 
sudered in the Peninsula, and would eviMitnally prove hif^hly 
injurious to the public inten'sts. — G. The rules, therefore, 
wlThdi liave been hitherto observed iu rotpiirlu;::, and taking, 
and giving receipts for llie supplies from the ('ountry, are to he 
continued in the villages on the French frontiers, and the 
commissaries attached to cacii of the armies, of the several 
nations, will receivt' the ordt'rs from the eommandor-in-chief of 
the army of his nation, vtv }>ecting tl](^ nuuh^ and period of ])ay' 
ing sucii 

'1 Ills oj'iu'r is lamiarkahlc, not only for its jiisln c ami limna- 
nily, hut also for its s<»und policy, .-uid ;;rohr.})ly had a ('ousidcr- 
aide clleet lu preventing the Frciieli pea>anli'y fnrni rising 
anaiiisl tlii‘ allies, althoueb timir n:Uio:i::l v.nd(} vva'- deeply 
\vounde<l by the invasion of their c.nu'.i ry. 

In tlui early j)avt. ol August, il're F's* do [leni anuouneod 
to the Alar(|uisof Wellington, iiiat twenty thous.uul men, orga- 
nizi'd and armed, lii're re;id\ in the soutlt ol I’rauce to rally 
round the Hourhon ^randard, and [;n>pose(l*that tjeslioiild {daia' 
himscir at tlieir h(*ad, aud join tht‘ -iHies. Ills lordshii) referred 
this letter to the secretary f<»r foreijn allairs iu l.ondon, for 
c.onsideratioii ; aud in his despateh Ford I'athur^t, dated 
Fosaca, August eighteentii, adds — I hat the Uiterosts ol the 
house of Ibnirhon, and of all Furope, wore tl'.e s:une, viz. in 
some manner or otliev to get the hettev and rid ed' lUueuaparle. 
'Idle dominion of Xajioleon rested internally upon the most 
extensive and (‘xpensive system ol (‘orruption tha.t nas ever 
establislRal in any (‘ounlry, an<l externally upon his military 
power, which was supported ))y foiangn contributions. If he 
should be coulined to the limits of I'rauce by any means, his 
system nmst fall. 'I’hough it might he a (piestion with the 
house of nourhoii, whether they would involve their partisans 
in France, upon any tiling short of a deelaraiioii trom the 
Kuropean powi'vs leagued against Huonep:n(e, i.ol to lay down 
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their arms until he should be dethroned, yet there could ho 
none with the allies, whether they would receive the assist- 
ance oifored.” 

'Pho hVcmch bciii^ now a second time expelled from Spain, 
Lord Wellington determined upon reducing San Sebastian and 
Pamplona. For this pur})ose the battering-train and stores, 
which had been removed from the works before San Sebastian 
to Passages, and embarked there, were relandcd on the sixth 
of August; but it was not till the nineteenth that the long 
expected convoy arrived from Liigland with an etlicient train, 
ordnance, and ammunition. i \w transports also bn)ught a 
company of sappers and miners, and Sir (»eorge C'olller landed 
a number of men and guns from the sr|nadron, to co-operate 
in the siege. 

It is a rcnuirkahlc cir-‘umstatice, thai although luiglaiid 
possess('d the largest navy in tln^ world, a Mitliia'cmt nninher 
of ships was never stationed on the (‘oasts of Spain and I\)r- 
tugal, enVctively to blockade the j)orrs that w(*re in the (memo’s 
hands, or even to transport artillery and stores, from Lisbon or 
("orunna, to tlu* immediate s(*at of th(‘ war. lo this mav h(* 
attributed tlie facility with nhich the French mainlaiiied the 
communication by ♦ica, between San S(‘ba>tiaii and St. .lean 
de Luz, and Hayonne, which enabled them to supj)ly the 
beleaguered fortress with supplies of all kinds, and with 
surgeons, artillerymen, and sappers. Ilis lordshlj), wljo bad 
frecpiontly been inconvenienced by the want of naval .a 
ance, remonstrated on this subject, with \’isoonnt Melville, 
the first lord of the Admiralty, in a despatch dated thotwenta- 
first of August, l.S|;j, from Lesaca. 

“ My dear lord -I have received your letter of the twenty- 
eighth of .luly. 1 do not know what Sir Charles Stewart has 
vTitten to government regarding want of naval means on the 
l.isbon station. What I have written has been founded upon 
my own sense of the wuint of naval assistance on this coast, as 
u(‘ll as on the coast of Portugal; and I assure you, that I 
neirlu’r know nor care what has passed or may pass in parlia- 
ssci»t, or in the newspapers, on the suhjec^t. 
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I complain of an ac tual want of iH*c‘C!^i'ary naval assibtance 
ami co-opcration with the army, of ^^hi(•h I believe no man 
will entertain a doubt who reads' the lads stated in ray reports 
to government. I know nothing ahont the cause of the evil. 
It may be owing to a general deficiency of naval force, for all 
the objects to which it is necessary to attend in an extended 
system of war. It may bo owing to a. proper prefcu’enco of 
other services over this, or it may be owing to the inapplica- 
tion of the force entrusted to their command hy the admirals 
and captains. 1 state the fact, which nobody will deny, and 
leave it to governmonl to a])ply a remedy or iiot, as they may 
think proper, lio])ing only that they will let me know whetlnu* 
they propose to apply a remedy or not. 

“ As f ir as J am concerned, 1 have no objection to the whole 
or any part oldhe army being employed in expeditions against 
the I’rcm h and American posts, if the govenmient think that 
[)uli(‘y preierahle to that which they have followed lately. 
I may entertain an o[)inion upon the sidijcct, but as the com- 
niamler of the arm\, I should not tliink it ui'cessary to say 
one word on the suhji'ct, any more than I shall regarding the 
deficiency of the nasal means to assist us as wc ought to he 
assisted hy tin' navy, when 1 shall know from g'.>\ernmenl that 
they do not jirojiose to give us ai»v more. 

“ It will then remain for me to .-cc wlicihc'r llu r'Civice can 
be carried on during the winter, umier tlii> circumstances of 
the delays and disappointments to which we are now^ liable, 
from the want of security for vessels to sail on the coast singly, 
and from the want of convoys for them to sail together, and 
to report to government if 1 should find it cannot. 

‘‘ 1 beg to observe, that the eircumstances of tlie coast of 
Portugal are very different from those of tlie Channel, in regard 
to the facilities which the enemy has of interrnjiting the coin- 
munication, and it is, for many reasons, nuieli more easy to 
guard: the inconveniences also to which the public service is 
exposed from the want of the secure navigation of the coast of 
Spain and Portugal, by the array, are of a far greater magni- 
tude than those suffered bv the want of security on the coasts 
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of the Chiiniu'l. If the insecAirity should be of iiny consuiei - 
able dural ion in point of time, it will atlect the army in ity 
bread and corn ; and the truth is, that the delay of any one 
ship alleets the operations of the army, as 1 assure yon that 
we have not more of anything than we want ; and the delay or 
loss of some particular ships loaded with ordnance or military 
stores would go to inipeiie all the <)peralio\is of tln^ campaign, 
i'or instaiiee, we have done literally nothing since the second 
of August, because? there was a niislakc? n'ganliug the prej)ar- 
ation of an onlnance ('qnipment. wliich was afterwanls delayed 
by contrary winds, and the delay for svant of convoy, or capture 
on thec'oast, of a vessel having on hoard annunnition or stores, 
commonly called camp cqni])menls, would just, slop the opera- 
tions of the army till ihe ammunitiem or slnres could ho 
rejdaceil. fOr this reason, f ackiiowledg’e ilicit f . liould dillcr 
from you in ihiuhing' this the l;is.t point to he aiUnuleil to. 
Alhuviiig for the p:nliality I may be disposed to feel for iu 
I should think th.it, f*onsid(M-ing’ tin' t'X[)en; e e.lready iiicnrred 
by k('(‘ping' this ariiiv in the tield, it would h‘<‘ had j)olicy t<j 
f'l'amp lIuMj* ojierations by leaving the mariiiuu* co!n;nuni(;a- 
tions insecure. 

"‘1 shall iKit li'otible you with the bulb, as lln'v will come 
ix’fore you from anotluu’ (piarU'r, and I i)'vdit‘ve uob(i>l\ will 
(letiy that either \\v hiive not sudicieiit naval means, or that 
tln^y are mis.ippiied. Hut hesid.es these facts, I assmt' you 
that there is not an hour in the day, in which some stalcment 
does not come befon? me of the iiieouveniencc result lug from 
the want of naval means; and even while writing this letter, 
the commissary-general has been lune to complain that his 
empty provision-ships are detained at Santander for want of 
convoy. — Ilelicvc mo, ike. \\ 

Sir Thomas Graham being now in possession of a suflicient 
number of mortars, and other necessary means, recommenced 
tlie siege of San Sebastian on the twenty-sixtii of August, 
directing his fire against the i(»wers flanking the curtain on 
the eastevu face, the dcinibasliou ou the sonih-eiisleru angle, 
and. the end of the curtain of the boiithern fac'C. On the same 
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niiilit tli(' island nf Santa Cdava was occupiod by a naval and 
inilitan force, under the orders of the Honourable James 
Arbiitiinot and Caj)lain Cameron of the ninth ; and the ad- 
vain ed-nuard, consisting of twenty-tive men, made prisoners. 
J'he garrison made a sortie on the twenty-seventh, hut were 
repulsed with the bayonet before they could destroy any of the 
works. An Incessant hre having been inaiiitalned frotn eighty 
pie(‘es of ordnance for several days, the breaches a})peared to he 
practical)l(‘, upon wliich an assault was ordeia'd by 1-ord WeC 
iiiiglon, Avho had inspected tliem personally, on tlie following 
morning when tin; tide was low. lln* attack was dlri'clod by 
Sir 'riioinas (iraham. Sir. lames Leith commanding llie iissa.nlt, 
and t!ie troops employ'd wen^ volnntt'ers fiviui the lirst, fourth, 
and light divisions; from lujbinson’s, IlayV. and .Spn'> l)ii;:ades 
of the tifth division, aii<l the fifth Portuguese ca<;a(lores; 
CeniM-al Uohinson’s brigade leading th(‘ at hick. 

About (‘leven a.m., as the storming j»art y a|'.[)ro;u'h{Mk CAj^^sed 
to a heavy lire of gra]>e-sin)t anrl sliei!:-. the inn inv exploded 
two mines, whi<'li ovi'rihrew a large portion of tin' retainin': wall 
next thi' sea: Imt oidy about thirty men wer(‘ iiipired, as the 
:\ssailants were at some distance, and tiie simmtii ol the breach 
was gallantly gained. Here, howe\er, e.n almo^it liK'Urmonnt- 
al)l(' dilliciihv was presented. I here was onl\ s:’;ice I'Ulhcient 
to enter hv single tiles, and tin* insi<le of the w;ill ti- ilie right 
of the emtain firnu'd a p('rpendi<‘nlar scarp liusu fiiteeu to 
twentv-live feet to the level of tlie street^. i in* wiioie of the 
forloni-hop(* was, in eeaisefpnnici', swept d«>v. n by a h.eavy lire ol 
musketry from the ruined lionses within the wndls, which had 
been loopholed and entrenched; while the supporting party 
was prostrateii by a flank lire of grape and round shot and mus- 
ketry. Notwithstanding this earnage, the tnK)ps repeatedly 
mounted the breach, but none of the brave fellows w ho did so 
escajied destruction. These desperate and unsuccessful attacks 
having been persevereil in for nearly two hours, Sir 1 Iiomas 
Graham (perceiving that it would he impossilile to carry the 
breach by the usual means) decideil, after consultation with 
Colonel Dickson, commandant of the artillery, on tlie following 
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bold and dangerous experiment; the guns in the batteries of 
the allies were now fired over the heads of the storming party, 
and by this galling fire the garrison was driven from the curtain 
and traverse. At the same time, a quantity of combustibles 
exploded within the walls, and in the confusion that resulted, 
the assailants got possession of the first traverse, and, pushing 
their opponents from the retrenchments in the streets, cap- 
tured about seven hundred of them, and compelled the 
remainder to take refuge in the castle. Many houses were 
set in flames by the explosion of the combustibles laid in the 
streets for their defence, and the horrors of the scene were 
heightened by a dreadful storm of thunder, lightning, and 
rain in the night; to this was added the continued firing from 
the castle upon Ihc town, and the plundering of the place by 
the allied troops. The loss of the British in this desperate 
nitil.-j i iking a»')ouii*ed io r -xte’-n hnndr^vl, and of Ikn-hi- 
guese to eight lunidrod men killed and wounded; and the army 
had to lament the death of Sir Richard Fletcher, the chief engi- 
neer, and Captains Rhodes and Collyor of that (;or])s; (.k)loncI 
Graufurd of the ninth foot; Majors Kelly of the fifty-ninth, 
Rose of the twentieth, and Werga of the thirty-eighth, besides 
many others of lower rank. Among the wounded were (ienerals 
Leith, Oswald, and Robinson; Lieutonant-f^oloncls Burgoync 
of the engineers, Piper of the fourth, and Cameron of the 
second regiments. 

The anti-English section of the Spanish press availed itself 
of the destruction of a considerable part of San Sebastian by 
fire, (which was in reality caused by the explosion of 
combustibles laid in the streets by the French, as well as 
by their throwing shells into the town when it was in pos- 
session of the allies), to charge the English with having had a 
deliberate intention to destroy the town, because its inhabitants 
previous to the war, had traded with the French in j)re- 
ference to them. The editor of the “ Duende” even incited 
the Spaniards to take vengeance on the British offi(!ers for 
the sack of San Sebastian, lliis libel, and many others, rx)rd 
Wellington knew to be written by the Xefe PolUico of Gui- 
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puscoa, probably at the instigation of the Spanish minister of 
war, who wished to deprive his lordship of the commander- 
ship-in-chief of the Spanish armies ; yet on the prosecution of 
the ostensible writer by the British ambassador, before the junta 
(le censura, he was ac(juitted. llie F'mglish newspapers, also, 
frequontl}^, but luiintenlionally, occasioned much mischief, by 
publishing remarks offensive to our allies, and, on one occa- 
sion, when the Portuguese government was displeased at a 
paragraph that had been published in Kngland, the Marquis 
of Wellington addressed the following letter to the Portuguese 
minister, which displays considerable knowledge of the cha- 
racter of tile press at that particular jieriod. 

“ Our newspapers do ns plenty of barm, by that which 
they insert, but 1 never sus})ccted that they could do us the 
injury of alienating from us a government and nation, with 
which on every account we ought to l)e on tin* host of terms, 
hy that which they omit. I, who have been in ])ublic life in 
Kngland, know well that there is nothing more (lifferent from 
a debate in parliament, than the rejircscntation of that debate 
in the newspapers. The fault whiith I find with our news- 
papers is, that they so seldom state an event or transaction 
as it really occurred, (unless wlien they absolutely copy what 
is written for them,) and their observations wander so far from 
the text, even when they have a despatch or other writing 
before them, that they seem to he al)solutely incapable of 
understanding, much less of stating the truth on any subject. 

“Tlie Portuguese government and nation, therefore, should 
he more cautious how they allow themselves to judge of the 
estimation in which they arc held hy the priiiee-rcgciit and 
his ministers, and hy the British nation, hy the newspaper 
statements. They may depend upon it that the Portuguese 
army and nation are rising in estimation every day, and I 
recommend to them to despise every insinuation to the con- 
trary. 

“Don Miguel Forjaz is the ablest statesman and man of 
business that I have seen in the Peninsula, but I hope that 
he will not ho induced, hy such folly as tlie crintcnts and 
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oniissions of our newspapers, to venture upon the alteration of a 
system, which, up to the present day, has answered admirably, 
has contributed in a principal degree to our great and aston- 
ishing success, and has enabled the Portuguese govcrninenl. 
and nation to render such services to the cause, and has raised 
their re})utation to the point at which it now stands. 

“ I arn afraid that the licentiousness of the press will prevent 
the establishment of a free (constitution in eveu-y country in 
W'hich the attempt is made, and that this is the solution of 
the ])robleiii, wliy it lias been found im])ossible, in modern 
days, to establish freedom in any country.’’ 

San Marcial, on the left of the llidassoa, was the scene of 
a brilliant action between the French and Spaniards, in which 
the former were signally defeated. Soiilt, wishing to relieve 
Sail Sebastian, a<lvauc(:d on the thirl y-tirst of July against tlui 
chief corps of the (‘overing army, consisting of (‘igbt thour'and 
Spaniards uud<.*r (leneral Fnwre, wbi.:‘h was po.-^ted strongly 
near the high road to I>ayonno. d\vo French divisions forilod 
the river opposite the left of tlie Siianish position, and ascendi'd 
the heigiits, but, when they had nearly reached liu' snnnnil, 
were charged so impetuously with the bayonet, that tluw weric 
driven hack in disorder, and many were drowned from their 
missing the fords. Having, however, thrown a pontoon bridge 
over the Didassoa, about fifteen thousand of the enemy crossed 
in the afternoon, to make a general attack on the heights of 
San Marcial. Lord Wellington was j/ix'sent, ;;n(l, as he rode 
along the Spanish lines, while the 1‘Veuch were advancing, was 
received with the most onthusiaslic rira.s. When the enemy 
had made considi’rahle progress up tlie liill, the Spaniards 
again attacked tli(‘jn so vigorously, that they wheeled round, 
panic-struck, and tied to the river, in which many were lost, from 
ignorance of the fords, and the pontoon bridge being over- 
loaded, gave way, by which accident many more perished. 
Lord Wellington declared that the charge made by the Spa- 
niards on this occasion was ecpial to that of any troops he had 
ever seen engaged. 

While this unsiiccesbful attempt to penetrate to San Sebastian 
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was being made at San Marcial, another corps of SouH’s 
army endeavoured to r(‘ach the besieged fortress by the road 
through Oyarzun. 'Uhis body forded the river near Vera and 
Salon, opposite the position of the ninth Portuguese brigadg, 
which Lord Wellington ordered Inglis’s and Kemp’s brigades 
to support. The allies posted themselves strongly in front 
of the convent of San Antonio, and the enemy learning the 
defeat at San Marcial, many of them forded the river during 
the night, to return to the encampment, but the waters having 
risen, the rear-guard was obliged to return by the bridge at Vera ; 
here, from the causeway being narrow, they were for a long 
lime exposed to a destructive fire from the light division. The 
French lost two generals of division, and, in addition to those 
who were drowned, above two thousand men wtu-o killed and 
w'oundod in tlie affairs of San Marcial and Vera ; the allies lost 
almost as many, of whom, above two-thirds were Spaniards, 
who had on these occasions proved themsclvi's fully ccjual to 
French soldiers. The French wore the aggressors in both 
actions, but the allies, while re})elling their attacks on these 
chosen points, necessarily assailed their })osts near Fsclialar, 
Ziigarramudi, and Maya, obtaining advantages in every 
instance. 

San Sebastian being in possession of the allies, Lord Wel- 
lington decided on reducing the castle of La INlutte, hut the 
operations were delayed for a few days by the continuance of 
the conflagration in the town. Tlie convent of Santa Teresa w’as 
stormed on the fifth of September, and two twenty-four 
pounders and a howitzer being placed on the islet of Santa 
Clara, were manned by British sailors, while, batteries having 
been erected in the town near the castle, fifty-four pieces of ord- 
nance w'ere employed in its bombardment ; Lord Wellington not 
having any hesitation as to the destruction of the castle, although 
he avoided bombarding the town. On the eighth, General Iley, 
the commandant, agreed to surrender : all the defences of the 
garrison being destroyed, their provisions consumed, and even 
their horses being eaten. About eighteen hundred men were 
made prisoners, and ninety-tbreo piocesof ordnance, twenty-five 
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thousand rounds of shot, four hundred shells, three hundred 
and eighty barrels of gunpowder, with above seven hundred 
thousand musket cartridges, fell into the hands of the 
captors. 

Ki)r nearly a month after the capture of the castle of San 
Sebastian the allied army remained on the Pyrenees, T^ord Wel- 
lington being unwilling to enter France until Pamplona was 
reduced. His delay in advancing occasioned considerable 
dissatisfaction to those who were iinaccjuainted with the dif- 
ficulties of his situation, and stmie of the English newspapers 
were loud in their complaints. This induced liis lordship to 
remark, ironically, “If I had been at any time capable 'of 
doing what these gentlemen expected, I should now, I believe, 
have been in the moon. They have long ago expected me at 
Bourdeaux ; nay, I understand there are many of their wise 
readers, amateurs of the military art, who are waiting to join 
the army till head-quarters shall arrive in that city ; and when 
they shall hear of the late Spanish battle, I conclude that they 
will defer their voyage till I arrive at Paris.” 

The want of su])p()rt, and even the direct opposition, expe- 
rienced by I^ord Wellington from the Spanish government, as 
commander-iu-chief of their armies, and particularly the view 
taken by the new regency, that they were not bound by the 
act of their predecessors in conferring the command on his 
lordship, induced him to address a letter to the minister of 
war on the thirtieth of August, in which lie tendered his resig- 
nation. After requiring that “ the existing regency would be 
pleased to ratify the agreement made by their predecessors, 
in such terms as that ho could not be mistaken, as he had 
been before, regarding the meaning intended to be coiiveja'd 
by the letter of the former minister of war, when he originally 
accepted the command of the Spanish armies,” his lordship 
continued : — “It is really necessary for many reasons connected 
with the public service, that the government should comp to an 
early and final decision upon this subject, and should have an 
opportunity of making a new arrjtngcment for the command 
of their armies, if they should think that they ought not to 
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comply with what I have now had the honour of submitting 
to your excellency. Therefore, in case the regency should 
not consider it proper to comply with my request, I beg leave 
hereby to resign the command of the Spanish armies, with 
which the cortes and regency of Spain have honoured me.* 
More than half of Spain has been cleared of the enemy 
above a year, and the whole of Spain, excrepting Catalonia 
and a small part of Arragon, since the months of May and 
June last; the most abundant harvest has been reaped in all 
parts of the country; millions of money spent by the contend- 
ing armies are circulating everywhere ; and yet your armies, 
however weak in numbers, are literally starving. The allied 
1 British and l^ortuguese army under my command has been 
subsisted, particularly latterly, almost exclusively upon the 
magazines imported by sea; and I am coiK'erned to inform 
your excellency, liiat besides money for the pay of all the 
armies, which has been given from the military chest of the 
British army, and has been received from no other quarter, 
the British magazines have supplied (juaiitilies of provisions 
to all the Spanish armies, in order to onabh* them to remain 
ill the iield at all.” 

In reply to this letter, the minister of war informed his 
lordship, that the regency had directed him to lay his resigna- 
tion before the cortes; and that furtlier instructions on the 
subject would be sent, on the assembling of that ncwly-clected 
body. 

Experience having taught the marquis “ that one veteran 
was equal to five raw soldiers,” he was now nnu*h chagrined at 
having his well-trained battalions withdrawn from the Penin- 
sula, and replaced with undisciplined troops ; and, having fre- 
quently protested against such injurious changes, at last wrote 
to his royal highness the Duke of York, at that time comman- 
der-in-chief in England, upon the impoVicy of such conduct : 
“ It is a matter of perfect indifference to me, personally, 
whether the army is strong or weak, or whether I am to carry 
on operations in France, in Spain, or in Portugal; but 1 hope 
your royal highness will consider, that if the public interests 
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require, as I have been told, that 1 should curry on operations 
durinij the winter, it is expedient that the veteran soldiers 
should remain with the army; and, that if the war is to con- 
tinue, it sliould be reinforced early in the spring.’’ 

Pamplona, after a blockade of nearly four months’ duration, 
capitulated on the thirty-first of October to Don Carlos 
d’Jilspana; the garrison of four thousand men being made 
prisoners of war. When provisions began to fail, the governor 
applied to the 8j)anish general, wlio commanded the block- 
ading force, for seven thousand rations daily for the inhabit- 
ants ; but d’Kspana, knowing that this number included the 
garrison, sent back a message, that unless the inhabitants 
were fed as well as the garrison, while any food lasted, he 
should hold the governor responsihh^ for their treatment. 
A suspicion existing that Ihe governor would blow ii]) the 
fortress, and endeavour to escai)e, as Inid been done at 
Almeida, General d’Kspana ii tirnated to tlie governor, that if 
the ]>lace was intentionally injured, he would put the governor 
and all the oflicers to death, and decimate the men. On the 
surroiider of tlie city, this brave and determined Spaniard 
would not admit the garrison to the ])rivileges of prisoners of 
war, until he had ascertained that the inhabitants had not 
been ill-treated during the blockade. 

• Considerable surprise was now felt amongst the allied troops, 
at r^ord Wellington’s ])rudcnt measure of fortifying bis position 
on the Pyrenees, and particularly after the fall of Castle La 
Motte. Pint, by these means his lordship was prepared either 
to advance into France, or, if tlie PVcnch, by making peace 
with Germany, should cuneeiitrate an overwhelming force on 
the Spanish frontier, to maintain his position, as he had done 
at 'Forres Vedras,4igainst any force which they might employ 
against the allies. 
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Lono vrF.Ta.lSf>TON cnosscs TIIK BIUASSOA, and ESTABLISllF.S ills LEFT WINO IN FRANCK 
— THE KRKNt'lI DRIVEN FROM THE CAMP AT SARRE—THIRTY TIIODSANO <'ON8CRIPTS 
ORDERED FOR THE REINFORCEMENT 01’y 0t;D T*S A RM V— OEN ER A 1. ORDER AND FROCLA- 
MAIION RY LORD WELMSGTON ON EVTERTyb FR A N'CE -SP F. ECU KS IN PARLIAMENT 
(ONNECTED H'lTH THE PENIN&t'LAR WAR— UARUUI8 WELLESLEY, LORD LIVERPOOL — 
MESSRS GRANT, WHITQREAD, AN O CANNING —POSITIONS OF T li E FK RNCH ARMY ON THE 
PYRENEES — RATTLE OF THE FRENCH PYRENEES, OR OF THE NIVELLK— SOlLT RETREATS 
TO BAYONNE — WELLINGTON .SENDS RACK THE SPANISH TROOPS TO SAVE FRANCE FROM 
M'.ING PUTNDEHF.n— ADUBtSS TO HIM FROM THE COMMCNES (»!' ST. JEAN DE I.VX 
AND #lBOIJKE — MlhCONDITCT OK THE SPANISH GOV KU N MEET -TJI F- M \ ROFI.S OF WEL- 
LINGTON PROPOSED AS KING OF SPAIN — HIS OPINION OF THE RESTORATION OF THE 
UOiniUONS— NEGOCIATIONS for llESTOUlSt! FF.HDINAND Vll. to THE THRONE OF SPAIN 

— LORD Wellington’s opinion of them— pas.sage of the nivk—chance of rkgenl'y 
IN SPAIN— BATTLES NEAR B AYONNE--THE DFC d’aNCOHMLM E JOINS THE ALLIED ARMY 

— SI’CHET’S movements in CATALONIA — PASSAGE OF TH E ADOl U — BATTLE OK OBTHE* 

— LORO WELLINGTON SENDS A CORP.S TO UOrttDKArX. 


I.ORU Wki.lingtox having received intelligence from Ger- 
many, which rendered it probable that the army of Spain, 
under Soult, would not he reinforced, except by conscripts, 
decided, in the beginning of October, on advancing into 
France with the left wing of the allied army ; the right, 
from its holding Iloncesvalles and Maya, having it in their power 
to enter that country at pleasure. Accordingly, before daybreak 
on the seventh, while a violent storm prevented the move- 
ments of the artillery and pontoon train from being heard, and 
enabled the troops to approach the Bidassoa un perceived by 
the enemy, ( whose conversation when preparing their break- 
fasts w'as distinctly heard by the allies,) the first and fifth 
divisions, and some brigades, on a signal from the church- 
steeple of Fuenterabia, crossed the river in five columns. 
The extreme left forded the Bidassoa near its mouth, to 
attack the entrenchments near Ardayc; the Spaniards, 
commanded by General Freyre, crossing higher u]), wore to 
assail the works on the Montagne \'^erte and the heights of 
Maiidalle; while the light division, and liOngas Spanish 
troops, wore to drive the cucniy from the mountain of Com- 
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inissari and the Vera pass. To the Andalusian troops, under 
Giron, was assigned the difficult duty of attacking the Great 
La lUiune, a mountain on the extreme right, (in France,) 
which commands a view of all ttie country between the 
Pyrenees and llayonne. The fifth division, which had nearly 
crossed the river before it was fired upon, soon dislodged the 
enemy from the loop-holed houses near Ardaye, and the 
second brigade of guards, with part of the German legion, 
covered the formation of a ])ontoon bridge for the passage of 
the artillery liigher up; the first brigade of guards, and some 
Portuguese, under Wilson, fording tlie river under the protec- 
tion of the guns mounted on San INIarcial, where Lord Wel- 
lington ])laccd himself, and from which he had a view of all 
the French positions from Mandallc to the sea. 

Part of the fifth division drove the enemy from three positions 
in quick succession, while a brigade having crossed the river 
near Fneiiterabin, and following the line of the coast, got into 
the rear of the French, and compelled them to retreat towards 
Urogne. The Spaniards, under Freyre, had in the mean 
time gaiiKul the heights of Mandallo, after a severe contest; 
upon which the French corps that was stationed opposite San 
Marcial, finding that both their flanks were turned, retreated 
with such precipitation as to leave three iinspiked guns on 
one of the heights. Alten and Longa’s corps were also suc- 
cessful in carrying the pass of Vera and Mount Commissari by 
repeated bayonet charges ; so that by the early part of the 
afternoon all the enemy’s strong posts, except the Great 
I.a llhuiie, w ere carried. A lofty rock, on which a chapel had 
been converted into a military post by the French, was so 
resolutely defended, that Giron’s troops, after many gallant 
attempts to dislodge their opponents, remained in the enemy’s 
hands when night set in. 

On the following morning, after the thick Pyrenean fog had 
dispersed. Lord Wellington, upon reconnoitring the enemy’s 
positions, found that a rock near to the chapel-rock might he 
approached, although with great difficulty, on its right side, and 
that the works in front of their camp at Sarre might he 
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assailed at the same tiiric. In consequence of this discovery, 
Giron’s corps was directed to drive tlie French from the rock ; 
and the entrein^liment that protected the right of the camp 
being also stormed, the enemy abandoned their other works 
for its protection. His lordship also established a battalion on 
the chapel-rock, and, in the course of the night the French 
withdrew both from the chapel and the camp at Sane. 'Fhe 
success of these enterprises established the left wing of the 
allied army on the soil of France, at a loss of about fifteen hun- 
dred men, the French having lost nearly three thousand, 
together with eleven guns; Sir Thomas Graham, who com- 
mawdod this wing of the army, now returned to England to 
take iipon him a command in the Netherlands, and was suc- 
ceeded, as second in command of the allied armies, by Lieute- 
iiant-Ciencral Sir John Hope. 

A detachment of tlie seventh division having, inqirudcntly, 
advanced into the village of Sarre on the ninth, were attacked 
by a greatly superior force, and suffered severely, until some 
Spanish regiments coming to their aid enabled them to main- 
tain their position ; on the twelfth, a redoubt in advance of 
the camp of Sarre, held by the Spaniards, was surprised, but 
the enemy were allowed to retain possession of it, as it was 
too far in advance of the allies’ linos. 

Lord Wellington being now established on the French side 
of the Pyrenees, and being stronger, if the Spanish army 
were included, than Soult, a levy of thirty thousand con- 
scripts was decreed to reinforce the army of Spain,” as 
it was still absurdly called, not one of its soldiers being in 
that country. Monsieur Uegnault dc St. Jean d’Angcly, in 
proposing this levy to the French senate, said, “'Fhc armies 
in Spain, it was admitted, having been compelled to yield 
before superior numbers and the advantages which the enemy 
drew from their maritime communications, needed reiidorce- 
ment, for England, while in the north of 10uro}>e it lavished its 
intrigues and its promises, was not less lavish in the south ot 
its resources and sacrifices. I'he proposed levy, however, 
raised in the departments adjacent to the Pyrenees, would 
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suffice to stop the successes upon which the enemy were con- 
gratulating themselves too soon ; it would suffice for resuming 
the attitude which became France, and for preparing the 
moment when England should no longer dispose of the trea- 
sures of Mexico for the devastation of both the Spains ” The 
Count de llournonvillcjin reporting to the senate from a special 
commission on this subject, stated, that “ England, who in- 
trigues much and hazards little, has not dared to compromise her 
land-forces by sending them tocombat in the north of Germany, 
and uniting them with the' Russian and Prussian phalanxes; 
she feared reverses which she could not but foresee, and which 
for her would be irreparable. In this thorny conjuncture, 
and that it might have the air of doing soinething lor the 
powers whom it had set to play, the cabinet of London has 
preferred mingling the English troops with the Spanish and 
Portuguese bands, being sure that it could withdraw them 
without inconvenience according to its interest Hence that 
sudden augmentation of its force, which had determined our 
armies to a retrograde movement ; and these hands, encou- 
raged by some ephemeral successes, have carried their auda- 
city so far as to invest the places of St Sebastian and Pam- 
plona. Tiie proposed levy would enable the French armies 
of the Peninsula to resume their ancient attitude.'’ 

Urogne. having been burnt and pillaged by the allies on their 
entering France, the commandcr-in-cliief rc])uhlishcd the gene- 
ral order of the ninth of July, accompanied by the following, 
dated Lesaca, eighth of October, 1813. 

“ 1. ’Jlie commander of the forces is concerned to be under 
the necessity of publishing over again his orders of the ninth 
of July last, as they have been unattended to by the officers 
and troops which entered France yesterday. 

‘‘ 2. According to all the information which the commander 
of the forces has re(;eived, outrages of all descriptions were 
committed by the troops in presence even of their officers, who 
took no pains whatever to prevent them. 

^I'he commander of the forces has already determined, 
that some officers, so grossly negligent of their duty, shall he 
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sent to England, that their names inaj^ be brought under the 
attention of the prince-regent, and that his royal highness may 
give such directions respecting them as he may think proper, 
as the commander of the forces is determined not to command 
officers who will not obey his orders.” 

I'his general order, as well as that to which it refers, was 
translated into the French and Dasque languages, and exten- 
sively circulated, being soon afterwards strengthened by the 
following proclamation in the same languages. 

“ Proclamation to the FVench,by Field- Marshal the Marquis 
of Wellington, general in chief of the allied armies. — Hoad 
(juarters, November the first, 1813. 

“ Or^ entering your country, I make known to you that I 
has e given the strictest orders, of which a translation is sub- 
joined, to avert the misfortunes whudi arc generally tlie con- 
sequence of the invasion of an cneiny’s army, an invasion, 
which you are aw'are, has resulted from that made by your 
government on Spain, and of the success of the allied armies 
acting under my orders. 

You may rest assured that I will carry these orders into 
effect, and I request of you to arrest and conduct to my head- 
quarters all those who, in disobedience of them, may do you 
any injury. But it is necessary that you should remain in your 
houses, and should not take any part in the operations of the 
w^ar, of which your country is about to become the theatre.” 

^larshal Soult also employed the pen as an auxiliary in war, 
he circulated addresses, printed in all the languages spoken 
by the allied armies, inciting to desertion, denouncing vengeance 
against those who should invade France, and declaring, tliat 
“ the whole French nation was in arms, and, if the Fhiglish, 
Spanish, and Portuguese should sot foot upon their territory, 
they should meet with nothing but death and destruction.” 

The difficulty of supplying the allied armies was at this 
time extremely great, and was much increased by the ministry 
neglecting to keep a sufficient naval armament in the Bay of 
Biscay. This neglect also enabled the French troops to obtain 
abundant supplies by means of coasting-vessels, while, if they 
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had been obliged to obtain them by land-carriage, the expense 
and irregularity would have been excessive, and the horses 
would have been employed in that service, instead of being 
taken to remount the cavalry. 

On the fourth of November, the British parliament met, and 
the highest satisfaction was expressed by all parties at the 
brilliant success which had crowned the Marquis of Welling- 
ton’s elForts to expel the French from Spain, and at the 
beneficial efiects likely to result from that expulsion to th() 
interests of European liberty. 

The Marquis Wellesley declared in the house of lords that 
the satisfaction he felt in the events which had now changed 
the destinies of lOurope, was with him a principle, aifd not a 
sentiment. It was not so much bec^ause those events had 
raised the military rcputfitioii of this country, and of our allies, 
that they ha<l the highest value in his eyes, hut hecause th(*y 
were the natural result of v Isc and cautious measures, exe- 
cuted with the greatest degree of vigour, and displaying a 
wisdom of comhination, and prudence of })lan, which could not 
fail ultimately to bo rewarded with the suerjoss by wliich they 
were attended, lie would not dwell on former errors, hut 
he would not hesitate to say, that the glorious suec^esses which 
had lately crowned our arms in Spain, and the arms of our 
allies in the north of Euro])e, were to be traced to the long 
train of persevering counsels persisted in by the government of 
this country. Though these counsels had not always imme- 
diately produced the results that were expected, they were 
not the less the cause of what had ultimately taken place. 
While we were exerting ourselves in a struggle apparently 
hopeless at that moment, the public counsels of this country 
were of the utmost importance to European liberty, for oppor- 
tunity was thus given to the rest of lOurope to reconsider their 
former errors, and to learn that great lesson which the example 
of Britain alFordod them. Nothing could be more true than 
the last words which that great statesman, Mr. Pitt, ever 
delivered in public, “ that Engljind had saved herself by her 
firmness, and other nations by her example.” ' What a satis- 
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factory and consoling reflection was it for us, that from this 
fountain the sacred waters of gladness and glory had flowed, 
that to the persevering spirit of this country, it was owing 
that other nations were at last animated to deeds worthy of 
the cause in which they were engaged, and of the example 
which was set them. 

I'he Earl of Liverpool rejoiced, that on this great occasion, 
a spirit of unanimity prevailed in the British i)arliament. We 
had seen, during the preceding twenty years, coalitions whose 
size promised strength, crushed by the power of the enemy. 
What was it then that had given this irresistible inipulsc to 
the present ? T'he feeling of national independence, that feel- 
ing which first arose in the Peninsulfl, gave the war a new 
character, and aflbrded grounds to hope, not only for the 
deliverance of that country, but o£ the rest of Europe. There 
had before been wars of governments, but none, like this, 
between nations ; and all our principles of policy and pru- 
dence must have been belied, if the issue of the present 
(‘onfedcracy had not been very dilFerent from that of any of 
the former ones. They had before tliem exami)]cs of perse- 
verance unexampled in any other cause than that of liberty. 
They had seen the h‘ast railiUiy nations of Europe become 
formidable, and successfully resist the best disciplined troops 
of b'rancc. Small as Portugal was, the establishment of the 
Portuguese army had been of the greatest consequence, as the 
foundation of the success of the allied armies in the Penin- 
sula ; and as it gave, in addition to the general national feeling, 
a military tone, under the influence of which the Portuguese 
troops have been raised to an equality with the British. He was 
advancing no paradox, but a truth which was felt and admitted 
on the continent, when he said, that the success of the Penin- 
sular cause gave new life to the suflering nations of Europe. 

In the other house of parliament, Mr. Charles Grant (Lord 
Glenelg) with much eloquence observed that, “ If we had 
shown a dastardly spirit at the comrnenccme'nt of these trou- 
bles, where now would have been the deliverance of Europe? 
There will be no prouder page in history than that which 
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tells of this struggle, and its victorious result, which tells 
that at a time when the foundations of the world seemed to 
be shaken, when all former constitutions were swept away, 
rather as if by a sudden whirlwind than by any of the ordinary 
means of destruction, there was yet one nation, which, repos- 
ing under the shade of a happy constitution, proud of its 
ancient liberties, and worthy to defend them, dared to measure 
its strength at one time against the unnatural energies of a* 
frantic democracy, at another time against the gigantic 
resources of the most tremendous despotism that ever scourged 
the w^orld. If, after this narration, history were obliged to a/Jd, 
that in this struggle, at last we fell, but that wc fell gloriously 
with our arms in our tiauds, and our faces to the fob, even 
this would have been no mean praise ; hut, thank God, history 
will be called, not to lament the fall of Ihitish greatness, but 
to celebrate its renewed exploits, and its living triumphs. It 
is to the theatre of these Uiumphs — it is to that soil which 
till lately seemed incapable of producing a single effort — that 
the moralist of after-ages will resort for examples, when he 
denounces the fall of unhallowed greatness. There, too, will 
the patriot look for lessons of enthusiasm, and disinterested 
virtue ; and this is the glorio*us feature of the present war. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the proud exultation which then 
was manifested throughout the nation, was hailed by no one, 
in the house or in the country, with more enthusiastic feelings 
than by himself; and that he gave credit to the ministry, and 
to him who was at the head of it, till (!Ut off* by the dreadful 
deed which every one deplored, for the f^reat and ateadi/ am- 
jidence trhich Ihry had jdaeed in the talents and genius of 
our great commander. 

On the seventeenth of November, Mr. Canning, in his place 
in parliament, after adverting in the happiest manner to the 
expectation that peace w^ould be concluded between this 
country and France, inquired — “But has this country gained 
nothing by the glorious contest, even supposing peace should 
be far distant? Is it nothing lo Great Britain, even pur- 
chased at so large a price, lhat her military^ character has 
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been exalted ? Is it no satisfaction — no compensation to her 
to reflect, that the splendid scenes displayed on the continent 
are owing to her efforts ? that the victories of Germany are to 
be attributed to our victories in the Peninsula ? That spark, 
often feeble, and sometimes so nearly extinguished as to 
excite despair in all hearts that were not above it; — that 
spark which was lighted in Portugal, which was fed and nou- 
rished there — has at length burst into a flame that has 
dazzled and illuminated Europe. At the commencement of 
this war our empire rested upon one majestic column our 
naval power. In the prosecution of the war, a hero has 
raised another stupendous pillar of strength to support our 
monarchy, our military pre-eminence. It is now that we may 
boast, not only of superiority at sea, but on shore. The same 
energy and heroism exist in both the arms of Great Britain. 
They arc rivals in strength, but inseparable in glory. Out of 
the calamities of war has arisen a principle of safety, that, 
superior to all attacks, shall survive through ages, and to 
which our posterity shall look forward. C’omparc the situa- 
tion of England with her condition at the renewal of the war. 
Were we not then threatened by the aggressions of an enemy, 
even upon our own shores? Were we not then trembling for 
the safety and sanctity even of our homes? Now contemplate 
Wellington encamped on the Bidassoa ! I know that a sickly 
sensibility leads some to doubt wdiethcr the advance of Lord 
Wellington was not rash and precipitate. I cannot enter into 
that refinement which induces those who affect to know much 
to hesitate upon this subject. 1 cannot look with regret u[>ou 
a British army encamped upon the fertile plains of France. 
I cannot believe that any new grounds for apprehension arc 
raised by an additional excitement being afforded to the irrita- 
bility of the French people. I foresee no disadvantage from 
entering the territories of our enemy, not as the concpiered, 
but the conquerors. 1 cannot regret that the Portuguese are 
now looking upon the walls of Bayonne, that circle in those 
wolves which would have devastated their capital — that the 
Portuguese now behold planted on the towers of Bayonne, 
the standard which their enemy would have made to float 
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upon tho walls of Lisbon. 1 cannot think it a matter of 
regret, that the Spaniards are now recovering from the grasp 
of an enemy, on his own shores, that diadem which was 
stripped from the brow of the Bourbons, to be pocketed by an 
usurper. I cannot think it a matter of regret, that England, 
formerly threatened with invasion, is now the invader; that 
FVance, instead of England, is the scene of conflict. 1 cannot 
think all this matter of regret ; and of those who believe that 
the nation or myself arc blinded by our successes, 1 entreat 
that they will leave me to my delusion, and keep their philo- 
sophy to themselves.” 

At the beginning of November the F^*ench army occipied 
a position in the Pyrenees, which was naturally of great strength, 
and which three months had been spent in fortifying. It 
formed a semicircle extending through Urogne, Ascain, Sarre, 
Ainhoue, Espalette, and Cambo, with a great projection of 
tho centre at Sarre. A range of works exLended from the sea 
to the high ridge called La l^ctite llhuiio, wliich was strongly 
fortified, and on the high steep hills from thence to Ainhoui’*, 
was a chain of redoubts, at very short distances. This range 
was occupied in great force by the enemy's centre, while a 
strong corps at Sarre was protected by a regular enclosed work 
with ditch and palisades. The right of Soult’s army was on 
the left of the Nivelle, and extending to the sea, in front of 
St. Jean de Liiz; the enemy's centre, as we have stated, was 
near to Sarre ; the left on a heiglit behind Ainhoue, and on 
the mountain of Manderin in the vicinity of that village, on 
the right of the Nivelle; and the divisions. of Generals Eoy 
and Parris were at St. Jean Pied de Pont. 

The weather for a considerable time had been very severe, 
much snow falling in some parts of the allies' position, and 
continued rain in others; but as it improved towards the tenth 
of November, Lord Wellington decided on attacking the 
enemy’s centre and left on that day, and endeavouring to 
CKtahlish himself in the rear of their right; by which he would 
^iiher compel him to evacuate his strong position, or deprive 
him of his communication with Bayonne. 

For the execution of this plan the left wing under General 
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Hope, comprising the first and fifth divisions, Lord Aylmer’s 
British and two Portuguese brigades, and connected with the 
left centre by the army of Galicia, was directed to make a for- 
midable demonstration against the camp at Urogne, iu which 
Sir George Collier’s scpiadron was to assist, by appearing olF 
St. Jean de Luz, and throwing shells into the rear of the 
enemy’s camp. 

The right wing under Sir Rowland Hill consisted of the 
second and sixth British, Hamilton’s Portuguese, and Morillo’s 
Spanish divisioiis, with a brigade of cavalry, Mina’s Spanish 
coups occupying the extreme right. 'Hie right centre under 
MaVslial Beresford, included the third, fourth, and seventh 
divisions. Tlie left centre, commanded by Baron Alten, com- 
prised the light division and Longa’s Spanish infantry : all 
these corps wer-e to make a simultaneous attempt to drive the 
enemy from his strongly fortified positions. Giron’s Spanish 
corps, and the cavalry under Sir Stapleton Cotton, formed a 
reserve behind the centre. 

'Fhc centre and right of the allies commenced their march 
several hours before daylight on the tenth, towards the centre 
and left of the enemy, and having approaerhed near their lines, 
lay down to conceal themselves until sunrise. At dawn, the 
fourth division, under (icneral Cole, pushing rapidly towards a 
strong redoubt in front of the village of Sarrr, soon obtained 
possession of it, the place being quickly ahandoncil, and with- 
out one elFort for its preservation, by the enemy. 'Hie 
light division, under Barcii Alten, advancing with irresistible 
impetuosity against the intrenchments on l.a Petite Rhune, 
drove their defenders from one post to another, so that the 
garrisons in the different redoubts lost all courage and fled, 
leaving the whole of this very strong position in the hands 
of their enemies. A general attack was now made by the 
third and seventh divisions, under Generals C’olville and Le 
Cor, on the fortified heights behind Sarre, which had a steep 
ascent, Jiiid were covered with nhhatis and lines of entrench- 
ment. 'Hjo assaulting columns atlvanced under a heavy fire 
of musketry, with such determination, that the enemy 
retreated to tlie bridge at Nivclle in extreme confusion. 1 lie 
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garrison of one redoubt, consisting of five hundred men, was, 
however, made prisoners : depending on the difficulties of ap- 
proaching their position, as well as on its great strength, they 
resisted until the light division was forming to storm it, that 
instant Marshal Beresford interposing a column to cut off 
their retreat, they became satished of the wisdom of surren- 
dering. 

While the centre of the allies continued to drive the enemy 
from all their strong posts near Sarre and La Rhune, Sir 
Rowland Hill with the right wing advanced against the heights 
of Aiiihoiie, the sixth division under General Clinton leadyig. 
His men forded tlie Nivello, and ascending the height, s of 
Aiiihoiie, soon defeated their opponents, and seized a redoubt 
which was abandoned hastily by the enemy; Clinton’s divi- 
sion, and Hamilton’s Portuguese, then took possession of the 
remaining redoubts, all which were evacuated as they ap- 
proached. General Stewart'o division, the second, also drove 
the enemy from a parallel ridge in the rear, defended by a 
strong field-work. 'I’hese two divisions now advanced on 
Espelettc, when the French deserted the only works they still 
held in advance of Aiiihoiie, and hastily retreated in the 
direction of Cambo. 

Lord Wellington was a spectator of the brilliant success of 
the right wing, and as he was now in possession of the heights 
on both banks of the Nivelle, ordered his centre and right 
to march upon St. I’e. The several divisions crossed the river 
at that place, and, fearlessly attacking the enemy on the 
heights, dislodged them with considerable loss, after a sharp but 
brief contest. Soult was enabled to escape to the entrenched 
camp at Bayonne, the approach of night and the fatigue of the 
allied troops preventing further action or pursuit. 

In the mean time, Sir John Hope with the left wing had 
driven the enemy from Urogne, and from all the entrenchments 
by which it was defended ; but nothing further was attempted 
l;y this wing, as the commander-in-chief intended only that it 
should alarm the extreme right of the FVench position, and 
induce Soult to believe that he had determined on expelling him 
from St. Jean de Luz. After Soull’s retreat, Sir John repaired 
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the ])ri(l<res over the lower Nivelle, wliit-h had been destroyed 
by the Freneh, and followed them towards liayoniie. 

Thus, in a few lionrs, Soult with seventy thousand men was 
driven from a chain of positions, naturally stron^sr, and rendered 
by sev(n*al months’ labour almost impregnable, with the loss of 
fifty-one pieces of cannon, and nearly two hundred prisoners. 
The allies lost about two thousand five himdrod killed and 
wounded, including Colonel Lloyd of the ninety-fourth, among 
the former, and Cenorals Bytig and Kemp among the latter. 

On the eleventh of November the allied troops pursued the 
French army towards Bayonne, halting in a strong posiiimi 
\viK:in twelvi* miles of that fortress, and the weather being 
inclement, they were placed iit cantonments {)rotected l)y a 
defensive line, between the Nivelle and the sea, bt. .lean de 
Luz being made the liead*<|uarlers. 'I'he Spanish troo})s con- 
tinuing to plunder the villages through which tlioy j)assed, 
and being giiilty of oilier excesses, Lord \Vellingtt»n sent them 
all, witii the ex(!eptiou of Morillo's corjis of three thousand 
men, back (o tiieir native country, considering it better to 
weaken his army than to exasperate and arm the inhabitants 
against him. "i'lio misconduct of the .Spaniards arose partly 
from a wish to avenge themselves on the desolatovs of their 
couiitiy, but priiuapally from a desire to enrich themselves, as 
they were daily receiving letters from their friends in Spain 
eongratulating them on their being established within France, 
and urging them to take advantage of their situation to make 
their fortunes. IBorillo, tlirougli vSir Bonlaiicl Hill, communi- 
cated this fact to Lord Wellington, who was extremely indig- 
nant, for he consideroil that such conduct was as repugnant 
to sound policy as it was to humanity : his lordship declared 
that he had not come into France to plunder, nor had he lost 
thousands of oflicors and soldiers, to the end that the survivors 
might pillage and destroy. The maintenance of such strict 
discipline in the Anglo- rortugucse army had a most bene- 
ficial influence, inducing those of the inhabitants who had fled 
to its approa(;lt to return to their homes, and ensuring an 
abundant supply of provisions for the lro.c>}is. At K^t. Jean de 
nr. r 
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Luz also the authorities presented the following complimen- 
tary address to the noble commander-iii-chief. — ‘‘ My Lord : 
The notables of the communes of St. Jean de Luz and Siboure 
present themselves to your lordship, to express the gratitude 
of all the inhabitants for the favour which they enjoy in 
having you amongst them. 

“ F ranee, secretly groaning under the evils of a dreadful war, 
has no other desire, no other want, than peace. We know, 
ray lord, that all your endeavours are directed to attain this 
object. May you succeed in so noble a design ! You will 
have earned the gratitude of the universe, and we shall not 
cease to address our prayers to heaven for the preservatign' of 
a hero as great as he is wise.” 

At the very time that the Spanish troops were misconduct- 
ing themselves so grossly as to render their being sent back 
across the Pyrenees necessary, the Spanish autliorities actually 
ordered the inhabitants of Spain not to 'oUj)ply any thing for 
the use of the allied army, and in other respects displayed 
such a jealous and malignant sj)irit, that Lord Wellington, in 
his advice to Lord Bathurst at the end of Xovember, says, 
“ I recommend to you to demand as security for the safety of 
the king’s troops, against the criminal disposition of the govevu- 
ment, and of those in authority under them, that a British 
garrison should be admitted into San Sebastian, giving notice 
that unless this demand were complied with, the troops should 
be withdrawn.” 

In a second letter to the same nobleman in the early 
part of December, his lordsiiip, adverting to the democratic 
and anti-English spirit evinced by the Spanish government, 
expresses himself thus : — “ It is (juite impossible that such a 
system can last ; what 1 regret is, that 1 am the person that 
maintains it. If I was out of the way, there are plenty of 
generals who would overturn it. Ballasteros positively in- 
tended it ; and I am much mistaken, if O’Donnell, and even 
Castanos, and probably others, are not equally ready. If the 
king should return, he also will overturn the whole fabric, if 
he has any spirit. But things have gone so far, and the 
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gentlemen at Cadiz are so completely masters of their trade 
of managing that assembly (the cortes), that I am afraid there 
must be another convulsion ; and I earnestly recommend to 
the Hritish government to keep tliemselves clear of the 
democracy, and to interfere in nothing while the government 
is in their hands, excepting in carrying on the war, and keep- 
ing out the foreign enemy.” 

This jealousy and unfavourable feeling extended even to 
the nobility of Spain. An Irish newspaper, in its extravagant 
praise of Lord Wellington, stated that he deserved to be made 
king of Spain, and that the most influential of the Spanish 
gri»ndees had offered him the throne. No sooner had this para- 
graph reached the Peninsula, than the Dukes of Ossuna and 
FVias, \'iscoimt de Canto, and the Marquis de Villena, pub- 
lished an ill-tempered letter, declaring that they neither did 
nor would acknowledge any other king than Ferdinand VII.; 
that they detested and abhorred the very idea of any usurper 
ruling over the Spaniards ; and that they were persuaded that 
the other grandees, as soon as this statement should come to 
their knowdedge, would hasten in the same decided manner to 
give a public testimony of their principles and their fidelity. 

The (piestion of the restoration of the Bourbons being now 
much discussed, elicited the following opinion from Lord Wel- 
lington on the twenty-first of November, in a communication 
to Earl Bathurst : — I have not myself heard any opinion in 
favour of the house of Bourbon. The opinion stated to me 
upon that point is, that twenty years have elapsed since the 
princes of that house liavc quitted I'rance; that they are 
equally, if not more unknown to I-'rancc, than the princes 
of any other roifal house in Europe ; but that the allies ought 
to agree to propose a sovereign to France instead of Napoleon, 
who must be got rid of, if it is hoped or intended that 
lOiiropc should ever enjoy peace : and that it was not material 
whether it was of the house of Bourbon, or of any other roifal 
family. 

“ I have taken measures to open a correspondence w ith the 
interior, by which 1 liopo to know w hat passes ; and I will 
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take care to keep your lordship accpiainted with all that 1 
may learn. In tlie moan time, 1 am convinced more than over 
that Napoleon’s power stands upon corruption ; that lie has 
no adherents in France but the })rincipal officers of his army, 
and the eoiplof/cs dvi/s of the government, lint even these 
last I consider doubtful. 

“ Notwithstanding this state of things, I recommend to 
your lordship to make peace with him, if you can accpiire all 
the objects which you have a right to expect. All the powers 
of Europe recpiire ])eacc, pc»ssibly more than I'rance ; and it 
would not do to found a new system of war upon the specula^ 
lions of any individual on what he sees and learns in one 
corner of France. If Buonaparte becomes moderate, he is 
probably as good a sovereign as we can desire in France; if 
he does not, we shall have another war in a few years: but if 
my speculations are well founded we shall have all r’rance 
against him. 'J'ime will ha' c been givc'i for the supiiosed 
disaffection to Ins government to produce its oflect ; his 
diminisl^d resources will have decreased his means of cor- 
ruption ; and it may bo hoped, that he will be engaged, 
single-handed, against insurgent France and all Europe. 

“There is another view of this subject, however, and that is 
the continuance of the existing war, and the line to he adopted 
in that case. At the present moment it is (juite impossible for 
me to move at all, although the army was never in such health, 
heart, and condition as at present; and is probably the most 
complete inachiiic for its niimhcrs now existing in l*Airoj) 0 . 
The rain has so completely destroyed the roads, that I cannot 
move, and at all events it is desirable before T go farther for- 
ward, that I should know what the allies propose to do in the 
winter, which I conclude I shall learn from your lordship as 
soon as the king^s government shall he made acquainted with 
their intentions by the king’s diplomatic servants abroad. As 
f shall move forward, whether in the winter or th(» spring, 
1 can inquire and ascertain more fully the sontimonls of the 
people, and the government can either empower nu* to decidt' 
to raise the Bourbon stanclard, or can detennino'llie (question 
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hereafter themselvL\s, after they shall have all the information 
before them, which I can send them of the sentiments and 
wishes of the people. 

“ 1 can only tell you, that if I were a prince of the house of 
llourbon, nothing should prevent me from now coming forw ard, 
not to a good house in London, but to tln3 field in FVance ; 
and if Great llritain will stand by him, 1 am certain he 
w ould succeed. This success would be much more certain 
in a monlli or more hence, when Napoleon commences to carry 
into execution the oppressive measures which he must adopt, 
iihwler to try to retrieve his fortunes. I must tell your lord- 
ship, however, that our success, and every thing, depends upon 
our moderation and justi(*e, and upon the good conduct and 
discipline of our troops. Hitherto these have behaved well, 
and there appears a new spirit among the ollicers, which 1 
hope will continue to keep the troops in order. Ihit 1 despair 
of the Spatiiards. I hey arc in so miserai>le a state, that it is 
really hardly fair to expect that they w ill refrain from plunder- 
ing a beautiful country, into which they enter as compierors, 
particularly adverting to the miseries wliicli their ow n country 
has sullered from its invaders. 1 cannot therefore venture to 
bring tliein hack into r'rance, unless 1 can feed and pay them ; 
and the otHcial letter which will go to your lordship by this 
post, will show' yon the state of our finances, and oiir pros- 
pects. If 1 could now bring forward twenty-thousand good 
Spaniards, paid and fed, 1 sliould have llayonne. If I could 
l)ring forward forty tiiousand, 1 do not know where I should 
stop. Now' 1 have both the twenty-thousand and the forty- 
thousand at my command upon tliis frontier, but 1 cannot 
venture to bring forward any, for want of means of ]>aying and 
supporting them, Witliout pay and food tliey must plunder; 
and if they plunder they w ill ruin us all.” 

After the expulsion of Joseph Buonaparte, and the French 
armies from Spain, Kajmleon opened a iiegociation with 
Ferdinand VII. for his restoration to the Spanish throne. 
Ilis motives for this, probably were, to strengthen his armies 
by the restoration of the prisoners of war in laigland, to 
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release Marshal Sucliet’s corps, and the French garrisons in 
Valencia and Catalonia, and to embarrass the English by 
placing a foolish, but tyrannical king over the Spaniards. 
His artful representation to Ferdinand was, “ that under the 
existing circumstances of his empire and his policy, he wished 
at once to settle the affairs of Spain; that England was 
encouraging jacobinism and anarchy there, for the purpose 
of destroying the nobility and the monarchy, and erecting 
a republic. That he could not hut grievously feel the des- 
truction of a neighbouring suite connected by so many maritime 
and commercial interests with his own — that he desiretU-tO 
remove every pretext for English interference, and to re-estab- 
lish those ties of friendship and good neighbourhood by which 
Spain and France liad been so long connected, and therefore 
he had sent the Count Laforest, under a feigned name, to whom 
his royal highness might give entire credit in all that he 
should propose.’^ 

M. Duhors, as Count Laforest called himself, represented 
“ that the emperor had exerted himself to the utmost in 
Bayonne, to aecommodate the dilferences which then existed 
between Ferdinand and his father, hut the English had marred 
every tiling — they had introduced jacobinism into Spain, 
where the land was laid waste, religion destroyed, tlie clergy 
ruined, the nobility crushed, the marine existing only in name, 
the colonies dismembered, insurrection excited, and, in fine, 
every thing overthrown. These islanders desired nothing 
but to change the monarchy into a republic, and yet, to deceive 
the people, they put the name of his royal higliness at the 
head of all their public acts. Moved to com])assion by these 
calamities, and by the lamentations of all good Spaniards, the 
emperor had chosen him for this important mission, which 
he requested might be kept secret.” Ferdinand replied, “ that 
so unexpected a proposition required much reflection ; he 
must have time for considering it, and would let him know 
^he result.” Laforest, without waiting for the promised answer, 
obtained an audiencfj the following day, when he said, “ tliat if 
his majesty accepted the kingdom of Spaiuj to whicli the 
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emperor wished to restore him, they must concert means 
for getting the English out of that country/' To this, Ferdi- 
nand replied, that, “ considering the circumstances in which 
he was placed at Valent^ay, he could make no treaty, and 
indeed could take no measures without the consent of the 
nation as represented by the regency/’ Laforest assured him 
that it certainly was not the emperor’s intention, that his 
majesty should do any thing contrary to the wish of Spain, 
but that it was necessary that means for ascertaining that 
wdsh should be found. King Ferdinand rejoined, “that having 
been absent from his country five years and a half, he knew 
nothing of its state but what was published in the French 
newspapers.” “ 'riiese,” said Laforest, “ have exhibited the true 
state of things, and he who is born to a kingdom, has no will 
of his own, he must be a king, and is not a private individual 
free to choose for himself that way of life w hich he may think 
most agreeable; and where is he who when a kingdom is 
offered him would not instantly accept it ? Yet withal, if he 
who should be king, were to say, “ I renounce all dignity from 
this time, and, far from seeking honours, desire only to lead 
a private life,” in that case the affair becomes of a different 
kind. If therefore your royal highness he in this predicament, 
the emperor must have recourse to other means, but if, as I 
cannot but believe, your royal highnc'ss tliiiiks of retaining 
the sceptre, the indispensable preliminary must he, to settle 
the principal basis of the negociatioii upon which afterwards 
to treat, and for this purpose to appoint a Spaniard as your 
commissioner, one of those who arc at this time in France /* 
To this rhetorical display Ferdinand only repeated, “that the 
subject required consideration.” On the next day he stated 
his opinion formally : “ Tiie emperor has placed me here, and il 
he chooses that I should return to Spain, he it is who must 
consult and treat with the regency, because he has means of 
doing this which I have not, or he must affoixl me means, 
and consent that a deputation from the regency should come 
hither, and inform me concerniiig the state of Spain, and pro- 
pose to me measures for making it happy. Anything which 
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I may thou (’ondiule hove with his iin])erial majosty will bo 
valid; and it is the more necessary that such a deputation 
should come, because there is no person in France whom 1 
could fitly employ in this affair.” 

The French diplomatist next endeavoured to ))ersuade this 
abused and captive kiiiiif, that tlfc Fni^lish and Portuguese go- 
verned >Spain, and that their intention was to placio the house of 
Braganza upon the Spanish throne, beginning with his sister the 
Princess of P>razil. But Ferdinand in conclusion stated, ‘dftlu' 
interest of Spain roipiires that I should be jhe friimd of the 
French I will l)e so ; but if it ie<]uires that 1 should be the fri'^hd 
of the Knglish, rheir friend I shall be ; and if this should nt)t 
suit the emperor, the infantes and I will remain well pleased 
where we are at N'alencay.'’ Buonaparte soon afterwards sent 
theDufjue do San Carlos to \'alen(;ay, to negociate as I'Vnli- 
nand’s minister with I.aforest, and a treaty was coiududed, 
embracing the follow ing stipulations. 4'hat the emperor of the 
French recognized Ferdinand and his successors as kings of 
Spain and the Indies, according to the order established by the 
fundamental laws of Spain, and that he reeognizod the integrity 
of the Spanisli territory as it existed before the war, and 
would deliver up to the Spaniards such provinces and fortified 
places as the French still occupied in Spain. I'erdiiiand 
obliging himself on his part to maintain the same integrity, 
and that also of the adjacent isles and fortified places, and 
especially iMinorca and Ceuta, and to make tlie Fnglish evacu- 
ate these ])rovinces and places, the evacuation by the Frencli 
and Finglish being to he made simultaneously. The two coii- 
tractiiig parties hound themselves to maintain the indepen- 
dence of their inariliine rights, as had been stipulated in 
the treaty of Utrecht, and observed till the year All 

Spaniards who had adhered to king Joseph, w ere to ro-enter 
upon the honours, rights, and privileges which they had 
enjoyed, and all the property of which tliey might have been 
deprived, should be restored to them, and to such as might 
choose to live out of Spain, ten years should be allowed for 
disposing of their possessions. Prisoru'rs on liuth sides were 
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to be sent home, and also the garrison of Pamplona, and the 
prisoners of Cadiz, Corunna, the Mediterranean islands, or any 
other depot which might have been delivered to the Knglish, 
whether they were in Spain, or had been sent to America, or 
to Kngland. 1 erdinand bound himself to pay an annual sum 
of thirty millions of reals to Charles IV., his father, and in 
case of his death an annuity of two millions to the queen his 
mother. Finally, a treaty of commerce was to be formed be- 
tween the two nations, and till this could he done, their eoni- 
inercial relations were to be placed on the same footing as 
before tlie war of 179'2. 

On the third of December, Ferdinand sent the treaty for 
ratification to the regoncT, accompanied by the following note 
“ Divine providence, which, in its inscrutable wisdom, permit- 
ted him (Ferdinand) to pass from the palace of Madrid to that 
of Valen(;ay, had granted to him the blessings of health and 
strength, and the consolation of never having bc(‘n for a 
moment separated from his beloved brotlior and uncle the 
infantes Don Carlos and Don Antonio. I'hey had experienced 
in that palace a noble hospitality, their way of life had been 
as agreeable as it could be under such circumstances, and he 
liad employed his time in the manner most suitable to his new 
obligations. The only intelligence which he had heard of 
his beloved Spain was what the French gazettes supplied. 
These had given him some knowledge of the sacrifices which 
the nation had made for him, of the inagnanimons and unalter- 
able constancy manifested by his faithful vassals, of the per- 
severing assistance of England, the admirable conduct of its 
g('neral-in-cluot^ Lord Wellington, and of the Spanish and 
allied generals who liad distinguished themselves. The 
Fnglish ministry had publicly declared their readiness to admit 
propositions of j)oace foimded upon his restitution ; never- 
theless, the miseries of his kingdom still eontiiiuod. lie was 
in this state of passive, hut vigilant observation, when the 
emperor of the French spontaneously made jiroposals to him, 
founded upon his restitution, and the integrity and indepen- 
<lence of his doiiUTiions, without any clause that would not he 
nr. 
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compfitible vvitli the lionour, and glt)ry, and interest of the 
Spanish nation. Being persuaded that S})ain could not, after 
the most succcssfid and protracted war, conclude a more 
advantageous peace, he had authorized the Diupie do San 
Carlos to ncgociate, in his name, with the Count de Laforest, 
whom the lilmperor Napoleon had nominated as plenipoten- 
tiary on the part of France, and he had now appointed the 
duque to carry this treaty to the regency, in proof of the con- 
fidence which he reposed in them, that they might ratify it in 
their usual manner, and send it back to him after this necessary 
form without loss of time. “ IIow satisfactory is it for me,” 
added his majesty in conclusion, “ to stop the eflusion of blood, 
and to sec the end of so many evils ! and how do I long to 
return, and live among a people who have given the universe 
ail example of the purest loyally, and of the noblest and most, 
generous character !” 

Tlie regency, in acknowledging the receipt of this communi- 
cation, on the eighth of January, 1814, expressed “their hapj)i- 
ness at seeing once more the king^s signature, being assured 
also of his good health, and of the noble sentiments which he 
cherished for his dear Spain. If they could but ill express their 
own satisfaction, still less could they the joy of that noble and 
magnanimous people who had sworn fidelity to him, nor the 
sacrilices which they had made, were making, and still would 
make till they should sec him phu'cd upon the throne of love and 
justice whicli they had prepared for him. JJiey must content 
themselves with declaring to his majesty, that he was tlie be- 
loved and the desired of the whole nation. It was, however, 
their duty to put him in possession of a decree ])asscd by tlie 
cortes on the first of January, I8I I, by which it was enacted, 
“ that no treaty which the king might conclude during his 
restraint and captivity, should be recognized by Spain.” By 
this line of conduct they were released from the necessity of 
making the slightest observation upon the treaty, in which his 
majesty had the most authentic proof that the sacrifices made by 
the Spaniards for the recovery of his royal person, had not been 
made in vain. They also congratulated him upon the near 
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appruiKtli of that day, when they should c*njoy the inexpressi- 
ble haj)piness of delivering up to liiin the royal authority, 
which they had preserved for him in faithful deposit during 
his captivity.” 

When the Duke of San Oarlos left N^ihmcay under the 
assumed name of Dueos, on this mission, Napoleon nominated 
Don Pedro de Macanaz to negociate on the part of Ferdinand, 
with his minister Laforest. He also liljcratcd Generals 
/ayasand Palafoxfrom \'incenncs, and sent them to \'alem;ay. 
d'hese victims were followed by Fscorcpii/, who, together with 
AFacaiiaz, com^ludeil an arrangement with T.aforost for the 
release of all the French prisoners, the generals and otlicers to 
j>roceed by post to their own country, and the men to ho 
delivered up on the frontier as fast as they arrived there. 
Palafox was sent to communicate this intelligence to the 
regency, which, on the twcnty-eightli of January, referring to 
their reply of the eightli, added, that “an ambassador extra- 
ordinary and plonopitentiary liad now been named on his 
majesty's part for a congress, in whieli the allies were about 
to give peace to Europe. In that congress, they said, the 
treaty would be coneludcd, and it would be ratified not by the 
regency, but by his majesty himself, in his own royal palace 
of Madrid, whither he w’ould bo restoreil, to occupy, in the 
most absolute liberty, a throne rendered illustrious by the 
heroic sacrifices of the Spaniards, and by his own sublime vir- 
tues. They also expressed their satisfaction at the thought, 
that they should soon d(*liver up to his majesty the authority 
wherewith they were intrusted, a charge of such weight that 
it could rest only upon the ro])iist shoulders of a monarch who, 
by re-establishing tlie cortes, had restored to freedom an 
enslaved people, and driven the ferocious monster despotism 
from the throne of Spain.” Thus w'as Napoleon's attempt 
to separate Spain from its alliance wdth England, and to 
reinforce his armies in the south of France with the ])risoners 
of war in Spain and in England, which would have given Soult 
an immense preponderance in numbers over the Marquis of 
Wellington — happily defeated. 
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All unsuccessful attempt was made to keep these iie^ocia'^ 
tions secret both from Lord Wellington, and the British ambas- 
sador at Madrid, and the meanness of the proceeding occasioned 
the following despatch, addressed to Lord Bathurst, on the 
tenth of J an uary, 1814. 

‘‘ 1 have long suspected that Buonaparte would adopt this 
expedient, and if he had less pride, and more common sense, 
and could have carried his measure into execution as he ought 
to have done, it would have succeeded. 1 am not certain that 
it will not succeed now, that it is to say, so nmch of the. misery^ 
felt in Spain is justly attributed to the vices and constituliuii 
of the government, that 1 think there must be many who 
would desire to put an end to them even by the sanction of 
this treaty of peace. If Buonaparte had at once withdrawn 
liis garrisons from Catalonia and \'alencia, wlii(;li in all pro 
bability ho must lose at all events, and had sent F’evdinand t(' 
the frontier or into Spain, (and he must bo as useless a per- 
sonage in France, as he would probably be in Spain,) I think 
it can scarcely be doubted that the ])eace would have been 
made, as, at all events, the prosecution of the war would have 
been so difficult as to render it almost impracticable, and great 
success hopeless. 

“ From this treaty your lordship will see that Buonaparte is 
of the same oj)inion with me, regarding the importance of our 
operations here.’’ 

The Spaiiisli generals, as well as the Spanish government, 
joined in endeavouring to conceal from Lord Wellington’s know- 
ledge a negociation on w hich the fate of the Fhiglish army might 
have depended ; but how much they were mistaken is obvious 
from his lordship’s desj)atches at that date. Adverting to this 
treacherous conduct, his lordship says, in a letter to his brolher 
Sir Henry Wellesley, dated the thirteenth of January, “(lonc- 
ral Copons has not reported to me the arrival of the Duke 
(San Carlos,) and, what is still more extraordinary, for which 
1 shall call him to account, has not sent me a letter in cipher 
recently intercepted, he knowing that w'C possess the means oi 
deciphering them all. 
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“ 1 s aspect that the same opinion about the peace prevails 
anionj^ the Spanish military here. T hey have all some notion 
ol what has occurred, but not a word has any one of them said 
1o any ot us, and I have repeated intolli^ence and warning 
from the I'rench, of some act of treachery meditated by the 
Spaniards.” 

T'he S})anish regency, which, from jealousy of Ferdinand's 
])rinciples of government, had objected to ins treaty with 
Napoleon, and had kept that important attempt at changing 
the relations of Britain, and ])articularly of the British army 
with Spain, concealed from Lord Wellington, now consisted of 
Cardinal Bourbon, Don Pedro Agar, and Don Gabriel Ciscar, 
the former regency having been removed by the cortes because 
they hesitated to enforce a decree against the clergy. 

'Fo prevent the h'rencli army unthn* Soult from being rein- 
forced by the garrisons of Catalonia, Arragon, and \’alencia, 
his lordship ordered tlie Spanish generals in those provinces 
not to make any capitulations with the troops without his con- 
sent, unless tliey should surrender as prisoners of war. 

The British troops were confined to their cantonments for 
several weeks by bad weather, during which time their only 
operation consisted in Marshal Beresford's driving the enemy 
from the bridge of Urdaiuc, of which post he retained pos- 
session. 

Meanwhile the inhabitants of St. Jean de Liiz, where head- 
cpiartcrs were established, long accustomed to see their own 
generals adorned with gold-lacc and military orders, and 
accompanied by a numerous retinue, were surprised at seeing 
the Maiapiis of Wellington walking in their streets entirely 
unattended, and dressed in a plain frock-coat; they were also 
pleased at perceiving that he conversed familiarly with any 
person lie met. 

Marshal Soult’s position at Bayonne was particularly strong. 
That (!ity, the ancient I..apurdum, was subject to the Kng- 
lish crown during the long period that we were governed by 
the Plantagencts, and is celebrated for being the place where 
bayonets were invented: It had been strongly lorlificd since 
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the commciicenicnt of the Peiiiiisiilar war, and was the chief 
depot for the Froiicli armies in Spain. The city is situated 
on the left, the citadel on the right of tlie Adour, near the 
junction of that river with the Nive, and about four miles from 
the sea. SoulFs entrenched camp was protected by the guns (»l‘ 
the citadel ; and nearly the whole of its front, from the Nive 
to the Adour, was covered by a wide morass. Datterios w (m c 
raised at intervals, which were connected by breast-works, while 
palisades, ditches, and frons ile loiip^ increased the dillicultics 
of an assault. The works between the right bank of tlio Nive 
and the Adour were even still more formidable. This camji 
was defended by tifty tliousand men, and reinforcements of 
conscripts were arriving daily. 

Notwithstanding the rtrength of SoulFs position, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to drive him from it, because it (‘ommandeil the 
only road into the interior of France, tliat was })raclicable for 
a large army; Lord Wellington, therefore, decided on endea- 
vouring to caus(' its evacuation by maiujouvring sohdy, as it 
was much too strong to be <'arriod by assault, and for tliaf 
purpose he put tlia allied army in motion on the ninth of 
December. Sir Rowland Hill crossed the Nive at Cambo; the 
sixth division, under Marshal Beresford, passed it at Ustaritz ; 
and General Pringle’s brigade by a ford at Ilalseii. Ihe 
enemy’s troops near Cambo liad a narrow escajic from being 
captured by the sixth division, as they wore completely cut 
olf from the road through St. Jean Pied do Port, and could 
only gain Petit Monguerre by making a wide circuit. An 
attempt to maintain their position at N’ille Framjue was iiuuh' 
by their right ; but they were almost immediately dislodged 
by the light com]>aiiies of the sixth division and a Portiigiu‘se 
brigade. Jn the night-time the French withdrew all their })Osts 
into the entrenched camp. 

Sir John Hope, with the left wing, had at the same time 
received orders to make a strong reconnoissance upon the 
Ciitrenclied camp, and at three a. m. on the ninth began 
his march; the battle commenced about eight with a heavy 
lire from both parties, but the French were soon driven back 
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to Anglct. Hy one i\ ar. the first division had obtained posses- 
sion of the heights opposite Aiiglet; the fifth division sv^'eep- 
ing the space from thence to the sea, while their light infantry 
occupied the Hois de Hayonne. (jrcncval Alton had also 
compelled the enemy to retreat towards the Chateau de 
iMarrac, remarkable as being the place where h’erdinand was 
formerly entrapped by Napoleon. Early in the morning of 
the tenth, Soiilt advanced against Sir John Hope with the 
greater part of his army, divided into two strong columns, 
of which the first drove in the outposts of the fifth division 
to the plateau of Harouillet; the second attacking, without 
success, the light division that was entrenched in the vil- 
lage of Arcangues. 3'he main body of the French now 
advanced along a broad valley between tlieso places, and 
diiected a violent attack on the right of the fifth division, 
which, although assailed in front and Hank, and losing 
many men, still bravely maintained its ground; and tlie 
enemy, after several times renewing tlie attack, retired on 
the a|)proach of night. In the course of (Ids fierce combat 
Sir John Hope was struck on tlie shoulder and h’g, two 
liorses wore wounded under him, his clothes w ere perforated 
in many places, and his hat shot through four times. Lord 
Wellington was also constantly exposed in riding from iioint to 
point, as there was no one cmiuenee from whence he could 
obtain a view of the whole scene, of operations. I’he regiments 
of Frankfort and Nassau rsingen, having heard of the libera- 
tion of Ciermany from the I'rencb yoke, came over in the 
nighl to the allies, in order that they might be restored to 
their native country. 

About tw’o o’clock in the afternoon of the eleventh, the enemy 
aj^pearod, in great force, before Harouillet, driving in the 
pickets, and a feint attack was made on Arcangues, while a 
serious one was being made on the Flatoau of Hassnssarry; 
and, although great efforts were used by the enemy, lie was 
everywhere repulsed. At sunrise on the twelfdi the Irench 
army was again moving in three or four divisions, and there 
was some severe skirmisliing near Harouillet. 4 hese o])era- 
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tions ceasing in the afternoon, the enemy that night retired 
within their entrenched camp; from whence Soult marched, 
before daybreak, with thirty thousand men, through Bayonne,, 
to attack General Hill, whose force did not exceed thirteen 
thousand. The marshal advanced in two lines, with supporting 
columns, up the long slope in front of IliU’s centre, which that 
ofliccr immediately strengthened. The principal point of attack 
was a height close to Sir Howland’s position, which was taken 
and retaken several times, but remained at last in the hands 
of the allies. 

The enemy made only a faint attack on the right, but the 
columns that had advanced up the hollow way made a power- 
ful impression on the left centre: Lord Wellington having 
foreseen this movement, previously ordered Beresford to rein- 
force Hill with the sixth division, but before its arrival Sir 
Howland had completely repulsed the enemy. 

'File commander-in-chief \vas highly gratified w ith the whole 
conduct of Sir Rowland in this aifair; and, riding up to him, 
shook him heartily by the hand, saying, “ Hill, the day’s your 
owm;” having thou closely examined the scene of action, his 
lordship declared “ that he had never seen so many dead 
Frenchmen in so small a space.” 

This was the last oirensive operation undertaken by Marshal 
Soult, whose loss during these four memorable days amounted 
to six thousand killed and wounded ; that of the allies was 
upwards of five thousand, and included among tlio woundeeb 
Generals Hope, llobinson, Barnes, and Le C’or. 

The last aggression on the part of Marshal Sachet occurred 
in the beginning of January, 1814, when lie attempted to sur- 
prise Villa F rauca, where the head-quarters of the Anglo-Sicilian 
army were established. He hoped, by a forced night-march with 
fifteen thousand men, to surprise and capture the troops sta- 
tioned there; but intelligence of his approach preceding him, 
the Britisli cavalry and artillery fell back on the road to Arhos, 
and Sarsfield's Spanish corps retired across the country to the 
left. Suchet, being thus disappointed, withdrew from \'illa 
Franca in the afternoon, and returned rapidly to the Lobro- 
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gat. — Shortly after this fiiilurc, the Nassau troops in Cata- 
lonia refused to serve under him, as their couiitrynieii were 
then acting against Buonaparte ; two thousand four hundred 
of them were consequently made prisoners; and this loss 
was succeeded by the withdrawal of two thousand of his 
Italians. 

On the seventeenth of January, J8U, Sir William Clinton, 
who then commanded the Aiiglo-Sicilian army, failed in an 
attempt to surprise the division of General Uamietier at 
Molinos del Iley, on the Lobrcgat, Copons, the Spanish com- 
mander, arriving too late to cut olF the retreat of the French. 
Suchet’s corps was now reduced to a comparatively small 
body, two-thirds of his cavalry, eight or ten thousand of his 
infantry, and eighty of his field-pieces, being sent to Lyons ; 
and the garrisons of Monzon, Mequinenza, and Lerida, being 
made prisoners of war, by a stratagem of Colonel Van llalcn, 
one of his aide-de-cainps, wholiad deserted to the Spaniards. 

While the allied armies in the south of France were ren- 
dered comparatively inactive by the severity of the weather, 
Napoleon endeavoured to recruit his military strength, and rouse 
the national spirit of the French. In addressing his council 
of state, he said, “Wellington is in the south — the Russians 
threaten the northern frontier — Austria the south-eastern — yet, 
shame to speak, the nation has not risen in a mass to repel 
them ! Every ally has abandoned me — the Bavarians have 
betrayed me! Peace! No peace till IMunich is in flames! 
I demand of you 300,000 men ; I will form a camp at Bour- 
deaux of 100,000, another at Lyons, a third at Metz — with 
the remnant of my former levies I shall have 1 ,000,000 men 
in arms. But it is men whom I demand, full-grown men — 
not these miserable striplings, who choke my hospitals with 
sick, and my highways with their carcases. — Give up Holland ! 
rather let it sink into the sea! Peace, it seems, is talked of, 
when all around should re-echo with the cry of war !’* 

Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely rei)lied, “The cry of 
alarm and of succour sent forth by our sons and brethren in 
arms, still gloriously combating upon the banks of the Rhine, 
ill. 3 11 
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lias resounded upon the Seine and the lUionc, the Doubs and 
the Gironde, the jMoselle and the Loire, tlie mountains of 
Jura and of the Vosges, the Alps and the Pyrenees. All true 
Frenchmen are already prepared to meet the wants of their 
country — to meet the dangers and sacrilices which must ])re- 
vent other dangers and sacrilices far more frightful, both for 
their extent, and for the humiliation which must accompany 
them. If the coalesced armies could penetrate beyond the 
Pyrenees, the Alps,- or the Khine, then the day of [leaco could 
not shine upon IVaiice, there could he no peace till we should 
•repulse the enemy, and drive him far from oiir territory. Noble 
sons of our dear I’rauce ! generous defenders of our glorious 
country ! you who close the entrance of l-’rance against the 
Fngiish, the Russians, and their allies, you shall not be left 
without support in the holy and honourable struggle to which 
you have devoted yourselves. A little while, and numerous 
hattalious of men, mighty in strength and courage, will come 
to aid you iu again seizing u])on victory, and in delivering the 
French soil.’’ 

Adverting to the negociations for peace that were then ponding, 
Napoleon, in his address to the legislative assembly, introduced 
the ‘following explanatory passage : llrilliaiit victories have 
shed a lustre on the French arms in this campaign, — unex- 
ampled defections have rendered these victories useless. Fvery 
thing has turned against us — France itself would ho iu danger, 
were it nut for the energy and unanimity of the P’rencli. I liave 
never been seduced by prosperity, adversity will find me superior 
to its attacks. Often have 1 given peace to nations when they 
bad lost all. f’rom part of my conejuests I have erected thrones 
forkings who have abandoned me. I had conceived and exe- 
cuted great designs for the prosperity and happiness of the 
world. A moiiarcli and a father, I know what peace adds to the 
security of thrones and of families. Negociations have been set 
on foot. I hoped that the congress would by this time have? 
met, but delays which arc not attributable to France, have 
deferred the moment which is called for by the, wishes of the 
world.” 
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During this interval, also, the Marquis of Weliington puh^ 
I ished a proclamation, dated the 18th, Dccomher I8K3, declar- 
ing tljc ports of French Navarro, soulii of tlio Adour, open to all 
nations who were not at war with any of tlie allicMl powers, an<i 
at the close of the year he imposed an fid viHfu cni duty of 
live per cent, upon all articles except grain and salt, and stores 
for tlie army. 

Jt a})pears from Lord Wellington’s despatch of the twenty- 
seventh of .lanuary, 1811, that our army was much distressed 
from want of pecuniary resources. T he money f‘>r the 8pani^:h 
arnu’,^^ said his lordship, ‘"is still at (ananma, as wadi as lot), 000 
dollars from Lisbon. We are short eighteen thousand pounds 
for the last month’s pay to the troops, and there is not a 
shilling in any of the military chests, ^\’e are just as had as 
the Spaniards. * 1 yesterday wanted to send oil’ a courier to 
(leneral AVilliam Cliuton, in Catalonia, and the money for his 
expcMises was borrowed from those who ha])])cncd to have a 
little to lend.’* 

'i'he unsuccessful result of Soult’s attack, w ith greatly supe- 
rior mmd)ors, on (jcncral Hill, induced the F’reneh marshal 
to change tlie position of his army, lie now posted his right 
wing, under Heille, in the entrenched camp lU'ar Bayonne; 
the centre, under Drouet, he extended along the right hank 
of the Adour to Fort de Lanne; and the left, under CTinsel, he 
])laced on the right of the Bidouse, from its conlhience with 
the Adour below (j niche to Palais:— his head-quarters were 
established at Peyrehorades. To protect this line, the bridges 
on the Bidouse were fortified with titvs de pout — Ilastingues 
was retrenched; redoubts were erected along the Adour; 
^t. .lean Pied de Port was strengthened; and Dax, which was 
the entrepot for reinforcement, and for the stores that came 
by land, was strongly entrenched. 

"I’hc allied army, after the recent well-foiiglit battle, princi- 
pally re-occupied their old cantonments, the left wing being 
near Barouillel, the centre at Arcangues, and the right hetweeii 
the Nive and the Adour, with Ficlon’s di^isioll in its rear, and 
Buchan’s brigade of Forluguesc on both sides of the .loycusc, 
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— while Mina, with three battalions of Spaniards, occupied 
Ilidarry and Baygorry on the left of the Nive, to observe the 
enemy’s movements from St. Jean Pied de Port, where General 
Harispe commanded. Nothing of importance took place 
between the opposed armies till the early part of January) 
when General Harispe, who was a native of the valley of 
Baygorry, succeeded in raising an insurrection among the 
inhabitants of that j)lace and of Bidarry, who, supported by 
Paris’s division of the army of Catalonia, and part of the 
garrison of St Jean Pied de Port, attacked Mina on the P2th 
and drove him into the valley of Los Aldudes. '^I'he ill-conduct 
of Mina’s troops was the principal cause of this insurrection, 
and the hatred towards them was increased by their being 
obliged to levy provisions — they were too distant from the 
British magazines to receive supplies. These excesses of the 
Spanish troops Lord Wellington thus characterizes, in a letter 
addressed to Marshal Bercstord, on the seventh of l^’chruary. 

‘‘I’lieir conduct is terrible. — I have done every thing in iny 
power by severity and fair means hitherto without success, 
and every (piestion is taken up as one of national honour.. The 
truth is, the officers will not discipline their troops, and the 
generals will not give themselves any trouble about the matter, 
and rather encourage indiscipline.” 

To suppress the insurrection of the Biscayan villages, the 
commander-in-chief published the following proclamation in 
the F^rench and Biscayan languages. 

“To the inhabitants of Bidarry and Baygorry : — The con- 
duct of the people of the villages of Bidarry and Baygorry has 
given me the greatest pain — it differs from that of all the other 
inhabitants of the country, and they have no right to act as 
they have acted. 

“If they wish to make war, let them join the ranks of the 
army, but I will not permit them with impunity to act alter- 
nately the part of peaceable inhabitants and of soldiers. 

If they remain quietly in their homes, nobody shall molest 
them, but on the contrary they shall be protected like the 
inhabitants of other places occupied by my troops. They must 
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know that 1 have performed all the engagements I made to the 
country, but 1 warn them, that if they choose to war against 
me, they must forsake their hearths, and become soldiers — 
they must not remain in the villages.’^ 

“Head-quarters Jan. 28th, 1814.” “Wellington.” 

1 1 is lordship not only maintained a discipline so strict as 
to cause the inhabitants to view the British troops rather as pro- 
tectors than enemies, but even set the French a much needed 
example of the observance of the Sabbath, by regularly attend- 
ing divine worship, while at St. Jean de Luz, on the sandy 
beach, within a hollow square formed by one of his brigades. 

The inactivity imposed upon I.ord Wellington, by the state 
of the weather, begun to excite uneasiness at home, and the 
ministry wished to remove either a part or the whole of his army 
to Holland, or to Hanover; pressing to ascertain what object 
his lordship proj)Oscd to himself, by continuing where he then 
was, that could possibly induce Napoleon to make j>eace. '1 o this 
he rejdied, that “he was in a commanding situation on the most 
vulnerable, if not the only vulnerable border of h'raiice ; that 
if he Ijpd the requisite means to bring forty thousand Spaniards 
into the field, and was properly supported by the fleet, he 
w'oiild most [)robably be upon the (jlaroniio ; a movement which, 
by depriving Napoleon of such great resources in men and 
money, as well as by diminishing his rei)utation, would con- 
tribute more towards a peace than ten British armies on the 
side of Flanders ; and finally, that on his present ground he had 
done, and was still doing, good service to the allies in the 
north ; since for five years he had given employment to two 
hundred thousand of the best French troops, which otherwise 
would have been brought against them ; for it was absurd to 
suppose that the Portuguese or Spaniards could havt' resisted 
for a moment, if the British force had been withdrawn.” U wo 
thousand of his veterans were, how ever, drafted for service in 
Holland. His chagrin at this loss may have been partially 
alleviated by the gratitude of the Emperor of Austria, who, at 
this period, conferred on him the distinction of grand cross of 
the military order of Maria Theresa. 
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Early in January, 1814, the Due d’Aiigouleine arrived from 
Falkland at the British head-quarters, under the assumed title 
of Comte de Pradellcs, accompanied by the Due de (iuiclie, 
Comte lOtiennc dc Damas, and Compte d’Escars ; but, as nego- 
ciations were then pending with Napoleon, and the congress of 
the allies liad expressed no wish to have the Bourbons restored, 
the Marquis of ^^'ellington could only receive him as a private 
individual. 44ie duke addressed a proclamation to the French 
army, inviting the soldiers “ to rally round the lleur de lys, 
which he had come to display once more in his dear country,” 
and guaranteeing, in the name of the king, J.ouis X\4il , his 
uncle, to tliosc who should enlist under his banner, their rank 
and pay with rewards proportioned to their services. “Soldiers,” 
said the ])rinc.o in this addi’css, “it is the descendant of Henri 
(Jiuitre, it is the husband of aprim^ess, whose misfortunes are un- 
equalled, but whose only wishes are for the prosperity of I'rance; 
it is a ])rince, who, forgetting, in imitation of your king, all his 
own snllcriugs and mindful only of yours, throws himself now 
with confidence into your arms.” 4’he xMarquis de la Koehc- 
ja([uclein, prior to this time, had visited Bourdeaux, thc^nayor 
of which, M. Lynch, pledged himself to deliver iij) the keys 
of tliat city to the royal duke. Accom])anied by the marquis, 
tlie prince now waited on Lord Wellington at ( iaritz, to report 
this circumstance, and to ])ropose that his lordshi}) should send 
one or two vessels, with a few hundred men, to laud him on 
the coast of Poitou, in order that he might inllame the \"eii(leans 
against Buonaparte, 'Flie British commander, however, was 
obliged, by political considerations, to decline any interference 
in this cxj)edition. 

Marshal Soult having, aboutthctwcnty-iivst of January, aban- 
doned the fortress of Bayonne to the defence of its garrison, 
by withdrawing all his troops from the entrenched camp, the 
liinglish generalissimo decided on crossing the Adour, investing 
that city, and j)onetrating into the heart of France, as soon as 
the weather would permit the advance of his army. The roads 
having become practicable, on the fourteenth of February Lord 
Wellington put the right wing, connnaiided by General Hill, in 
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motion. Sir Uowland drove in the enemy’s })iclvets on the 
Joycusc, and, attacking riarispe’s division, compelled it to retire 
toward St. Martin, and from thence to Carris, where he was 
joined by Paris’s division and by reinforcements from the FVencli 
centre. Tn the afternoon of the tifteenth Morillo was despatched 
towards St. Palais, to cut oll’llarispe’s retreat, while Sir \Villiani 
Stew'art attacked the enemy’s very strong position in front. He 
carried this important object with little loss, and maintained it 
successfully against all the desperate etlbrts of the enemy for 
its recovery : late in llui evening the French retreated to St. Palais, 
which they reached before Morillo’s corps arrived, and were 
tliiis enabhMl to cross the Ihdousc, the bridges over w hich they 
took tile precaution to destroy. Put (ieneral Hill soon caused 
llicse structures to be restored, and followed Ilarispe as far as 
Sauveterre,(*ov(H-ing the road leading to Ortbe/, w here* Marshal 
Soult w ith the hulk of his army hastened to his siijiport. 'Flie 
centre of the allied army marched to the Ihdoiise on tlie tif- 
li'cnth, leaving tlie sixth and eighth divisions b(*twecn the iVive 
and the Adour, to watch the garrison of Ikiyomie; and the left, 
under Sir John Hope, w'as directed to cross the Adour below 
Hayoiine, as soon as the state of the river permitted that opera- 
tion, and proceed to invest tliat fortress. 

Preparations were consocpiently imuie f(tr iJacing a bridge 
formed of r/tasscr inan'cs over tin* river, for llie jiassage of 
artillery and stores, and, on the twenU -fifth asullicieiit number 
of troops and ordnance having passed over, the citadel, in which 
was a garrison of ten thousand men, under Ciencrari houvenot, 
was cJoscly invested. The dillicidties connected with the passage 
of the Adour wore almost insurmountable, and several lives were 
lost in the attempt, but it was at length, and to the groat 
astonishment of tlie enemy, successfully accompJislicd. W bile 
Sir John Ho[)e was thus preparing for the siege of Ihiyoniie, 
Marshal Peresford with the fourth and seventh divisions, 
forming the left centre, attacked the posts at Hastingues and 
Oyergavo, driving their defenders into the /<7c i/e imit at 
Peyrehoradc ; and, on the twenty-fourth, the right centre and 
the right crossetl the Gave d’Oleroii betwcin Sauveterre and 
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NavarrcinSj while Picton with the third division threatened 
to attack Sauveterre. The troops at that place, apprehensive 
of being prevented from joining Soult, who was then at Orthcz, 
rapidly fell back thither, having first destroyed all the bridges 
on the Gave de Pan. 

Soult, with nearly forty thousand men, had decided on 
making a stand at Orthez for the preservation of his magazines, 
and to prevent his being cut off either from the Pyrenees or 
from Bourdeaux. Ilis position, which \vas remarkably strong, 
extended about a mile along a range of tabular heights ; the 
left of lus army, under Clauzcl, occupied Orthez ; the centre, 
under Drouet, was on a hill that overlooks the road to Dax ; 
while the right, under lieille, was stationed near the vilhige 
of St. Boi's; tlie reserve, consisting of Jlaiispe’s and \ i!atte’s 
divisions, and some Basques, being in the rear of the centre. 

The left of tlie allied army, under Sir John Hope, being 
engaged in the siege of Bayonne, the commander-in-chief 
had only the centre and right disposable against Soult, and 
on the twenty-sixth of February these seven divisions were 
concentrically directed against his force. Alarshal Beresford, 
on the morning of that day, advanced with the fourth and 
seventh divisions along the right bank of the Gave de Pan, 
by the road from Peyrehorade to Orthez ; the cavalry and 
third division crossed that river near Bereux, the sixth and 
light divisions were placed by Lord Wellington at that point, 
in readiness to cross on the following morning, and Sir R. Hill 
occufued a commanding height on the left bank of the Gave de 
Pail, opposite Orthez, and covering the road to Sauveterre. 

The cavalry and light divisions having crossed the Gave, 
moved with Hill’s, the fourth, and seventh divisions, in parallel 
columns, to attack Soult’s formidable position. About nine 
o’clock a vigorous assault was made on St. Bocs by the fourth 
and seventh divisions, and Col. Vivian’s brigade of cavalry ; 
the third and sixth, with Lord E. Somerset’s cavalry, advancing 
under Picton to attack the French left and centre. The light 
division continued in reserve between these bodies, while Sir 
Howland Hill was ordered to force the passage of the river above 
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Orthoz, so as to turn the loft of tlio iMonch position, and 
place himself in its rear. 

After an obstinate resistance, the villajue of St. Hoes was 
carried by the fourth division under Sir Lowry Colo. Marshal 
Beresford then attempted to drive tlie enemy from two lines 
of heights above it ; but all his efforts ])roved ineffectual, and 
the Portuguese brigade of Vasconcdlos being broken, was 
obliged to retreat, covered by part of tlu.^ reserve under the 
gallant Baron Altcn. 

Lord Wellington, seeing that this point could not be carried, 
ordered the third, sixth, and seventh, with part of the light 
division, to aid the fourth, by atta(rking the height between 
the enemy’s ciontre and hfft, and the artillery wjvs placed, after 
a brisk charge, on a knoll, from whence it swept the whole of 
the enemy’s centre. The French, notwitlistanding a stout 
resistance, were driven to the summit of the main position of 
tiieir centre, where a fierce struggle ensucul : hut finding it 
iin|)0ssihle to withstand the British bayonet, tliev retreated in 
good order, although under a heavy fire from the guns of the 
allies. 

Soult finding that his centre had been dislodgecl, was obliged 
to withdraw his wings, and order a general retrtMt, : hut Sir 
Bowlaiul Hill having forced the passage of the Cave, moved 
in a direction to cut off the retreating army horn Sault di^ 
IVavailles. The French perceiving this design, (piickened 
their retreat, and Sir Rowland, accelerating liis niaich, the 
retreat soon became an actual flight, the columns of Soult’s 
army being completely broken ; n|)oii which one of our olllcers 
remarked, “that in the battle they met. the charge like lions, 
hut that the pursuit was like hare-hunting.’' 

The pursuit of the enemy was retarded by an im)>ortant 
incident: Lord Wellington had been struck on the j)onmiel ot 
his sword by a musket-shot, which bruised iiim so severely, 
that he was unable to cross this broken country on horseback, 
with rfipidity enough to direct the operations in detail. 

The rout of the French army was conn)lete — tlie troops 
throwing away their arms, and oven their kna['iacks and 
iM. y> I 
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haversacks to facilitate their esca])e; -six guns and between 
four and live thousand men were left on the lield killed 
or wounded, and several thousand prisoners were made in 
the pursuit. Great numbers of conscripts also took tliis 
opportunity for deserting a bad cause and a compulsory 
service. General Bcchaud was killed, and General hoy 
severely wounded; and the whole loss of Soult’s army is 
estimated at about fifteen thousand, while that of the allies 
amounted to only two thousand three hundred, including six 
Innidred Portuguese. 

In the night following their defeat at Orthez, the French 
crossed the Luy de Pearne, and retreated to Ilagetman, where 
tliey were joined by two battalions of conscripts, and the garri- 
son of Dax. One corps then marched to Aire for the protection 
of its magazines, while the remainder proceeded to St. Sever to 
reorganize. The centre of the British army common(*ed the 
jnirsuit of the defeated foe the day after the victory of Orthez, 
in three (!olutnns, in the expectation of being able to surround 
them near St. Sever, but the difficulties of the road preventeii 
the flank columns from arriving there before the enemy had 
withdrawn towards Agon. Lord Wellington now detached 
Marshal Beresford to Mont de Marsan, where a large maga- 
zine of provisions was seized; and directed Sir Howland Hill 
to follow the French corps that had retreated to Aire. 4hat 
general found the enemy, on the second of March, posted 
strongly on a range of hills two miles from the town, with 
their right protected by the Adour. 'Fhe attack was made by 
the second divisinn under General Stewart, advancing against 
the right of the French position, from which it speedily dis- 
lodged its opponents, and by Da Costa’s Portuguese brigade 
attacking their centre, in which attempt they w'cre rej)ulsed 
and driven back in great disorder. General Stew^art now 
brought up Barnes’s brigade to the assistance of the Portu- 
guese. By this force the enemy was driven hack in confusion, 
and the arrival of another brigade decided the contest, which 
terminated in the French being expelled from Aire, and its 
magazines falling into the hands of *Sir Bowland Hill. In this 
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aiKiii- tlie Iloiioiirable Lieutenant-C4)loiicl [food, of the ^(Mie- 
liil’s slaty, was killed, and about one hundred and fifty of the 
allies put /lors fin comhuL 

Part of the corps tliat had been defeated at Aire retreated 
towards Tarhes, whither Soult also directed his march, to put 
himself ill communication with Suchet, who was still in Spain ; 
the Hritish army being unable to prevent him, in consequence 
of the rising of the rivers. Another section of it tliid in dis- 
order to J*au, the hirth-])lace of Henri Qiiatre, frt)m whence 
they were driven by General Pane, who caused an hospital 
t(» he established there for the troops, which v\as humanely 
attended by tlie Swiirs dc la Charitl . 

'i’lie marquis’s lieail-ipuirtcrs being now established at 
St. Sever, the Due d’Aiigoulemc proceeded thither, followed 
by the Marcpiis de la Rochejacipieloiii. It was at this time 
that M. Boiilemps Duharry arrived from llouvdeaux, to invite 
the Due to enter that city, and to assure Lord Wellington 
that the Pritish troo[)s would he received there as friends. 
Ilis lordship therefore decided on sending Marshal l]er(‘sf()rd 
thitlier, with three divisions, to drive out the garrison, tliat the 
inhahitants might he at liberty, either to continue their alle- 
giance to Naj)oleoii, or to declare in favour of the liourhons, 
l.a Itochejaccpieleiii felt so coiilident that this declaration 
would be made, that when the Due expressed a doubt on the 
subject, he reipiosted permission to preceile the Kuglish by 
thirty-six hours, adding, that his head should be tlie forfi‘lt, if 
the inhahitants did not mount the white cockade. Lord 
W'ellingtou’s instructions to the nuinpiis on his departure 
W(‘re as follows ; 

“ If they should ask for your consent to proclaim Louis W JH. 
and to hoist the white standard, you will state that the Ihitish 
nation and their allies wish well to Louis X\’1IL and as long 
as the public peace is ]ireserved where our troops are sta- 
tioned, WT shall not interfere to prevent that party from doiilg 
what may be deemed most for its interest: nay, farther, tliat I 
am jireparod to assist any party I hat may shou^ itself inclined 
to aid ns in getting the better of Ihionaparlc 
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“ 'Fluit tlic* objpcl uf ihc howovov, in the wav, and, 

above all, in eiiterin*^ I'raiU'O, is, as it is stated ii? rny ])roela- 
matioii — peace ; and /hat it is well known the allies are now 
eiif^aL^ed in ue^txtiatiiej; a- treaty uf peace with Ijiiouapavte. 
I'hat, however 1 nii.<«ht be inclined to aid and support any set 
of ])ooplo af-ainst nuonaparte while at war, 1 could give iheni 
no farther aitl when peace should be concluded ; and 1 beg 
the inhabitants will weigh this matter well before they raise a 
standard against the govenniicnt of lluonaparte, and involve 
themselves in hostilities. 

“ 111, however, notw ithrtanding this warning, the town shoultl 
think proper to hoist the white standard, and should ])ro~ 
claim Louis XA'IIL, or adopt any other measure of that 
ilescription, you will i^ot oppose them; and you will arrange 
with the authorities the means of drawing, . without loss of 
time, for all the arms and ammunition which are at I3ax, 
which you will deliver to them. 

If the municipality should state, that they will not pro- 
claim Isolds X\’I1L without your orders, you will decline to 
give such onlm's, for the reasons above stated.’* 

Oil the ajiproach of llie Knglish tr()oi)s to Ilourdeaux, the 
senator ('onuidet, who was commissioner-extraordinary in 
that dej)artmeiit, dissolved the civil and ecjclesiastleal autho- 
rities, ordered all the employes of government to leave the 
city, and then withdrew' with the ])uhlic chests, having sot iin‘, 
with his own hands, to two frigates on the stocks. General 
J/lIuillicr, the military commandant, also withdrew'; hut the 
archbishop and M. Lynch, the mayor, prej)ared to receive the 
Due d’Angoulcine and the Fmglish; and when Marshal Lcres- 
ford reached the city gates, on the twelfth of March, the 
mayor, attended by the rnunieipality, informed him, that if he 
was about to enter IJourdeaux as a conqueror, be might eom- 
mand th.e keys, which there w'cre no means of w'ithholding; 
hut if he (*ame in the name of the king of France, and his 
ally, the king of Fnglaiid, they would be joyfully presented 
to him. On the marshal’s replying, that lu? ciune to occupy 
and protect the city, as belonging to an ally, and inhaliited 
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(iy tlic subjects oi Louis XVlll., t.h(? troops were admiUed, 
.uriidst shouts of n-r, fr itni! nud the insignia of the Dour 
hons were every wIick; displayed. 

On the Due’s arrival, 'reDeuin was performed at the cathe- 
dral, and M. Lynch issued the followini* proclamation:— 

Inhabitants of Jb)urde:iux ! Happy <arcumstances liave called 
uj)oii the paternal magistrate of your city to become the 
interpreter of your l()ng“Suj)pressed wislics, and the organ of 
your interests, by welcoming in your name tbo nephew of 
Louis whose presence has converted into allies an 

iii'ihited nation, bearing the character of enemies till they 
reached your gates. It is not to subjugate our country, that 
th(^ Lnglish, and the Spaniards, and the Portuguese appear 
where they now arc ; — they are come with united forces into 
the south of Fa*anee, actuated by the same feelings as the 
nations of the north, to destroy the scourge of luirope, and 
supply his ])laco hy a monarch who will he the father of his 
people. Idle hands of the iV)urbons are undetiled with 
French blood ; the testament of Louis X\'L is their guide, 
and tlu'y renounce all thoughts of resentment. They pro- 
claim, that clemency and tolerance are the leading features of 
tiieir conduct; and in deploring the terrible ravages ef that 
tyranny wliich licentiousness introduced, they forget the 
errors caused by the illusions of liberty. No more tyranny; 
♦10 more war ; no more conscrijition ; no more vexatious 
taxes, are the concise and consoling expressions addressed to 
you by a ])rincc who has the daughter of Louis X\4. for his 
consort. 1 am proud that you are the first w ho have set an 
example in I’rance. Everything tends to assure us that our 
misfortunes arc about to terminate, and that national rivalry 
will cejise with them. 

“It seems to have been decreed hy Providence that the groat 
commander who so well deserves to he entitled “the liberator 
of nations,” should attach his glorious name to this glorious 
epoch — this meniorahle consummation ot all mv wishes. 
Fellow-citizens ! Such are the hopes and motives which have 
ynpporled me at this trying period, and directed my conduct, 
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and determined me if necessary to sa(*rifice my life for you 
God is my witness, that I have no object in view but the good 
of my country — Long live the king !” 

Marshal Soult was extremely chagrined and irritated by 
the occupation of Bourdeaux, and immediately addressed this 
counter-proclamation to his soldiers, containing the most 
bitter invectives, and violent threats, against the English and 
the royalist French : — “ Soldiers ! there will he no repose for 
us till this hostile army shall he annihilated, or till it shall 
have evacuated the territory of the em})cr()r. Jt does not 
suspect the dangers which surround nor the perils which 
await it, but time will teach this army and the general who 
commands it, that our territory is not invaded with imj)u- 
nity, and that French honour is not with impunity insulted. 
The British general has had the audacity to. entice you and 
your coinitrymeu to revolt and sedition - -he has dared to 
insult the national honour — he has had the baseness to excite 
the French to break their oaths and to he guilty of perjury. 
Yet a few days, and those who have been ca])ahle of believing 
ill the sincerity, and delicacy, of the Faiglisli, will learn to their 
cost that the Fnglish have no other object in tliis war than to 
destroy FVance by its own instrumentality, mid reduce the 
French to servitude like the Fortugucso, the Sicilians, and all 
the other people who have groaned under I heir yoke. Let 
these deluded FVenchmen look hack uiioii the past, they wiW 
sec the Fnglish at the head of every conspiracy, of the over- 
throw of all principles, of the destruction of all estahlishmenls, 
w hether of greatness or of industry, for the sake of gratif}ing 
their inordinate ambition and their insatiable avariee. Is 
there a single place on the surface of the globe, where they 
have not, either* by fraud or violence, brought about the ruin 
of the manufactories which rivalled, or surpassed their own. 
Soldiers ! let us devote to shame and general execration every 
Frenchman who shall have favoured the projects of the enemy. 
'1 here is no longer any bond between them and us— our 
motto is honour and iidclity— our duty is rnark^il out— impla- 
cable hatred to traitors, and to the enemies of the French 
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namo. Interminable war to those who would divide in order 
to destroy us, as well as to the wretches who would desert the 
imperial eagles for any other standard. Let us have always 
in our mind fifteen ages of glory, and the innumerable triumphs 
which have rendered our country illustrious. Let us contem- 
})latc the prodigious efibrts of our great emperor, and his 
signal victories, which will eternize the French name. Let 
iis be worthy of him, and that we may bequeath to our })os- 
terity without a stain, the inheritance which we have received 
from our fathers.’’ 

During these important transactions, the conferences for 
peace w'ith Napoleon were continued at Cliatillon, but as he 
purposely delayed the negociations, the allied powers concluded 
a treaty for twenty years, hy which Austria, Russia, Prussia, 
and England engaged not to treat separately with France, 
and to maintain, respectively, an army of one hundred and fifty 
tliousand men, exclusive of garrisons, England being allowed 
to subsidize foreign troops instead of employing her own, and 
agreeing to pay five millions sterling per annum to the other 
allies. Although this league was concluded on the first of 
March, Napoleon had the boldness to send, on the fifteenth, as 
his ultimatum, the following amongst other terms : “that France 
should have for boundaries the whole of the Rhine, and great 
part of the Waal ; also, that she should possess the fortress of 
Nimeguen; that Italy, including Venice, should be held hy 
his son-in-law Eugene Ikauharnois, who should also he 
indemnified as having been Cirand Duke of Frankfort; also, 
that indemnities should be granted to his brother .leroinc, as 
having been king of Westphalia ; to Joseph, as having been 
king of Naples ; and to Louis, for his grand duchy of Rcrg.” 
These w'ore the coudilions on which he offered to conclude 
peace, when Lord Wellington was victorious in the south of 
F^rance, and Austria, Russia, and Prussia were occupying the 
north in great force, and menacing its capital : they were of 
course rejected. 

Among the allied sovereigns, the Emperor of Hussia alone 
advocated the “ getting rid of Napoleon,” and restoration of 
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the J5ourbons, but Lord Wellington vv <'\3 very desirous that the 
other powers should declare themselves, as explicitly, on this 
point. Writing to Lord Liverpool on the fourth of March, his 
lordship says, “ In proportion as we advance, 1 find the sentL 
ment in the country still more strong against the lluonaparte 
dynasty, and in favour of the Bourbons, but I am quite certain 
there will be no declaration on the part of the people, if the 
allies do not in some manner declare themselves, and, at all 
events, while they arc negociating v/ith Buonaparte. 

‘‘ Any declaration from us would, I am convinced, raise 
such a flame in the country as would spread from one end of 
it to the other, and would infallibly overturn him. I cannot 
discern the policy of not hitting one’s emuuy as hard as one 
can, and in the most vulnerable j)lace.’’ 

Marshal Soult having been reinforced, crossed the Adour 
on the twelfth of March, to attack Lord Wellington’s riglii 
flank and rear, aiul the following day advanced by Lainbega 
and Conchez towards Aire. Wellington immediate. ly ordered 
up a body of troops from Bayonne and Bourdeaux, occu])ying, 
with those that were with him, a strong position between Aire 
and Garliii; but on the seventeenth Soult hastily retreated to 
Lambega. Having been strengthened by the arrival of a slrnng 
detachment from Bourdeaux, Lord Wellington advaii(‘cd in 
two columns towards Vic Bigorre, where the enemy seenu'd 
inclined to risk a battle. They were, however quietly driven 
out of the vineyards in front of the town, and retreated («) 
Tarbes, where the whole were concentrated: Lieutonant- 
Colonel Sturgeon of the royal-staff* corps, an ollicer of very 
superior merit, was killed in this affair. Soult’s right wing 
being soon turned by the skilful maiiceuvrcs of the British 
commander, and General Hill attacking Tarbes with his light 
troops, the marshal fell back upon some heights near that 
place, and in the night retired by St. Gaudons on Toulouse, 
which he reached on the twenty-fourth, the British troops not 
arriving before that city till the twenty-seventh, owing to the 
badness of the roads there, and the interruptioa. occasioned l)y 
a pontoon train, artillery, and stores that eu.cuuihercu them. 
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RETURNS THANKS TO THE IIOUSK OF COMMONS — IS SENT TO PARIS TO NEC.OCIaTE ON 
TIIE SLAVE TRADE — INSPPCTSTHE FOUTREsSKSlN THE NETllEH L.WDS, AND ATTENDS THE 
CONGRESS AT VIENNA — NAPOLEON ESCAPES FROM ELBA AND RETURNS TO FRANCE— THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON ASSUMES THE COMMAND IN THE NETHEHLANDS— 18H. 

I'ouLousE, wliuih is seated on the right bank of the Garonne, 
that protects its western side, has the canal of Bricnnc on the 
cast and north ; and, as the southern side was inaccessible by 
artillery from the state of the roads, and the only bridge over 
the Garonne was strongly fortified, Marshal Soult considered 
the city safe from capture. The French army occupied a 
range of bold heights to the eastward of the cily, called Mount 
Calvinet, which were fortified with redoubts and intrench - 
incnts. This formidable ])osition Lord Wellington decided 
on attacking, and accordingly moved his army across the 
Garonne over a pontoon bridge, in constructing which such 
great difficulties had occurred, that one of the engineer officers 
expressed his fears that it could not be accomplished till the 
river liad fallen ; to which Lord Wellington animatedly replied, 
“ If it will not do one way, we must try another, for I never 
in my life gave up any thing I undertook.’* 

On the eighth, the eighteenth hussars had a brilliant affair 
with the enemy’s horse under Marshal Soult’s brother, near 
the village of Croix d’Orade, and obtained possession of the 
bridge over the Ers, which opened the right, or weakest part 
of Soult’s position, to the allies. One hundred prisoners were 
taken, but Colonel Vivian, who commanded the eighteenth, 
was severely wounded. 

HI. Sk 
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The French army, amounting to about forty thousand men, 
on the tenth of April occupied the following positions. 
General Arrican's division covered the tkea du liont of the 
three bridges over the canal ; the divisions of Clauzel, Ilarispe, 
and Villette held the summit of Mount Calvinet, their left 
extending to a knoll called La Pujade, which was fortified 
with two strong redoubts and other works, their centre and 
right being also protected by redoubts and intrenchmcnts. 
The reserve comprised Armagnar’s and Taupin's divisions of 
infantry, and General Pierre SoulFs of cavalry, two bodies of 
the latter being placed in front of the line under Generals 
Veal and 13erton, and Count lleillc with tw'o divisions defended 
the fauxbourg St Cypvien, which w'as on the left bank of the 
Garonne, but connected with Toulouse by a fortified bridge. 
To watch this corps, General Hill retained ten thousand men, 
which left about thirty-five thousand, of which number five 
thousand were Portuguese and eight thousand Spaniards, at 
Lord. Wellington’s disposal, to attack Soult’s formidable posi- 
tion at Calvinet. 

On Easter Sunday, the tenth of April, the battle of Toulouse 
commenced by Marshal Beresford’s crossing the bridge at 
Croix d’Orade, and taking possession of the village of Mont 
Blanc. He then advanced in three columns to the extreme right 
of the enemy’s position. During this operation, the Spanish 
foot was formed in two columns, near the bridge of Grade, and 
with General Ponsonby’s cavalry, and under the protection of 
a battery of Portuguese artillery, advanced to the left of the 
enemy’s line. The finit column of Spaniards advanced boldly, 
driving back a French brigade, but, on approaching the enemy’s 
works, was broken by their heavy fire, and not being well sup- 
ported by their second line, it was fiercely attacked by the 
enemy, and thrown back in great disorder to the Ers. Lord 
Wellington here rallied some of them in person ; and the 
light division coming up, the bridge was preserved, and General 
Frey re was enabled to re-form his dispersed battalions. 

While the Spaniards thus failed in their attack on the 
enemy’s left, Beresford had completely succeeded on their 
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right, the divisions of Clinton and Cole having formed, ten 
thousand strong, on the same range of heights as the etiemy. 
He was, however, obliged to wait for his artillery, which had 
been left at Mont Blanc. 

General Picton, who had been directed to make only a feint 
attack on Pont Jumeau, which spanned the canal, seeing the 
French in pursuit of the Spaniards, converted the feint pre- 
scribed in his instructions into a real attack on the tke de 
pnuty but found it so formidable, that he was obliged to retire 
with great loss. Sir Rowland Hill had, during this period, 
driven the enemy from his first line of works in the fauxbourg 
St. Cyprien ; but as the second line could not be carried by 
a coup de main^ lleille sent one of his divisions to Soult*s 
assistance, reserving only one for its defence. 

jMarshal Beresford, about one o’clock, having brought up 
his artillery, advanced wdth the fourth and sixth divisions 
against the redoubts ' covering the enemy’s centre. A con- 
siderable interval existing between the two columns in their 
advance. Marshal Soult sent General Taupin to attack the 
sixth, or foremost division, in front and on the left flank, hoping 
to crush it before it could receive support from the fourth. 
Taupin therefore charged it in front, while Pierre Soult’s cavalry 
and part of D’Armagnac’s infantry assaulted its flank. The 
French advanced with great intrepidity under a destructive fire, 
but being charged with the bayonet, turned and fled, being 
joined in their flight by the troops stationed in the two redoubts. 
i3esperate attempts were subsequently made to recover these 
redoubts, but they remained in the hands of the captors. 

Soult now contracted his line, limiting it to the space inter- 
cepted between the knoll of La Pujade, and the Pont des Dem- 
oiselles, but after a fruitless attempt to recover the redoubt in 
the centre of Mount Calvinet, finding that he was likely to be 
attacked both in flank and front, he evacuated all his works on 
that range, and took up a position near the fauxbourg St. 
Etienne, from whence also he retired at night behind the 
canal. On the eleventh he finally evacuated Toulouse, marching 
by way of Carcassone to join Suchet, who was then retreating 
from Spain with the army of Catalonia. 
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In this battle, which was fought some days after Napoleon’s 
abdication of the throne of F ranee, and might therefore have 
been prevented by an early communication of that fact, nearly 
five thousand of the allies were killed or wounded, including 
Generals Brisbane, Pack, Mendizabal, and Espeleta, among 
the latter : of the French generals, Taupin and Lamoranier 
were killed, andllarispe, Baurot,and St Hilaire were wounded 
and made prisoners. 'Fhe loss of the French in killed and 
wounded was about the same as that of the allies. 

At noon on the twelfth of April, the marquis of Wellington 
attended by his staff, entered Toulouse amidst the acclama- 
tions of the inhabitants, who had hoisted the white flag, and 
wore white cockades. He was received by the deputy-mayor, 
who had been commissioned to present the following address : — 

“ The deputy-mayor of the city of Toulouse to his excel- 
lency the Marquis of Wellington. 

‘SSir, April 12, 1814. 

‘‘In the name of the people of Toulouse, which this happy 
circumstance makes us doubly feel the honour of represent- 
ing, we entreat you to convey to our dear king, Louis 
the homage of love and respect which twenty years of suflbr- 
ing have only increased, to receive in his name the key of his 
good city, and to accept, Sir, the unbounded gratitude that 
your conduct, great, generous, and unparalleled in history, has 
inspired.” 

This loyal and flattering document was acknowledged by 
his lordship in the following terms. 

“To the Municipality of Toulouse. 

“Gentlemen, Toulouse, April 12th, 1814. 

“ In entering your city, it is necessary that I should remind 
you that 1 have invaded France, at the head of the allied 
armies of his majesty the king of Spain, and of their royal 
highnesses the prince regent of England, and the primte 
regent of Portugal, in consequence of the unjust war which 
the present government of France has made on those powers, 
and of the military successes of these armies. 

“The object of tbe governments I have the honour to serve, 
has always been peace — a peace founded on the independence 
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of their respective states, and of that of all the powers of 
Kuro[)e, and I have every reason to believe that the ambassa- 
dors of those august sovereigns are at present engaged, in 
concert with their allies of the north of Europe, at Chatillon 
sur Seine, in negociating such a pea(‘e, If it is possible to 
attain it, with the present government of France. 

“ I perceive that the city of Toulouse, like many other cities 
of France, contains individuals who wish to follow the example 
of Bourdeaux, in throwing oft the yoke under which France 
has suffered during so many years, and in assisting to restore 
the legitimate house of Bourbon, under whose government 
France prospered during many centuries. It is for them to 
decide, if, after what I have announced to them, and which I 
had also announced to the city of Bourdeaux, before 1 allowed 
the allied troops to enter it, they will declare in favour of the 
Bourbons, If they do so, it will be myduty to viewthem as allies, 
and give them all the succour in my power while the war con- 
tinues; but it is ccpially my duty to let them, know, that if 
peace is made with the present government of France, it will 
be no longer in my power to give them any succour or assist- 
ance whatever. — 1 have the honour to be, — WKuaNrrrox.*’ 

It must excite surprise, that although Marshal Soult was 
driven from his strongly fortified ])osition on Mount Calvinct, 
and on the following day evacuated Toulouse, the French 
should put in any claim to a victory on the tenth of April, yet 
they have not only asserted this monstrous absurdity, but the 
government has even granted a sum of money, “in aid of the 
monument to be raised in honour of the battle of the tenth of 
April, 1814.'’ The inhabitants of Toulouse, however, evidently 
viewed the English as victors, and in compliment to them, had 
the piece announced for performance at the tlicatre on the 
l‘2lh, changed to Richard Camr dc Lion, warmly cheering those 
passages and songs which could be applied to their courage 
and success. During the performnnee, one of the municipal 
officers announced to the audience the abdication of Niipoleon, 
and the proclamation of J^ouis N\'IILas king of Iriince. 
These important events liad resulted iVorii tlie allied sovereigns 
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havin" obtained possession of Paris, on the thirtieth of March, 
and having declared that they would not make peace with 
I^uonaparte, upon which the conservative senate formally pro- 
nounced his deposition on the third of April. The Bourbon 
dynasty was immediately restored, and the island of Elba 
given, in independent sovereignty, to Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Not only was much blood shed wantonly at Toulouse, in con- 
sequence of the provisional government of France not commu- 
nicating the abdication of Napoleon and cessation of hostilities 
to Marshal Soult, but the same neglect occasioned a consider- 
able sacrifice of life at Bayonne. On the fourteenth of April the 
French sallied from that fortress in great force, dislodged the 
besiegers from the entrenched village of St. Etienne, where 
General Hay was killed, and drove in the pickets of the centre 
of the allies, wounding General Statford; Sir John Hope also 
was wounded and made prisoner while driving the French back 
to the citadel, which was soon accomplished. The number of 
killed and woynded was about eight hundred, almost ccpially 
divided between the combatants. The white flag was hoisted 
on the citadel a few days afterwards, and the war in the Penin- 
sula, which had cost France above half a million of men, ter- 
minated on the spot where it originated in Napoleon’s attempt- 
ing to impose his brother Joseph on the Spaniards as their 
king, instead of Ferdinand, their hereditary prince. 

The occurrences tliat had taken place at Paris were officially 
communicated to Marshal Soult on the thirteenth of April, 
and he was directed to suspend hostilities in consequence, hut 
he declined obeying the provisional government. Lord Wel- 
lington, therefore, prepared to attack him at Castlenaudy, and 
Soult, finding that Suchet had sent in his adhesion to the 
I^oiirbons, Comte Gazan, by order of the two marshals, waited 
on Lord W'cllington, to conclude the following convention, the 
last military memorandum that was issued in the Peninsular 
war. 

“Toulouse, 18th April, 1814. 

“Field-Marshal the Marquis of Wellington and the 
Marshals the Duke of Dalmatia and the Duke of Albufera, 
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being desirous of concluding a suspension of hostilities between . 
the armies under their respective orders, and of agreeing upon 
a line of demarcation, have named the under-mentioned officers 
for that purpose. On the part of the Marejuis of Wellington, 
Major-General Sir George Murray, and Major-General Louis 
Wimplfen ; and on the part of the Duke of Dalmatia, and the 
Duke of Albufera, the General of Division, Count Gazan. 

These officers having exchanged their full powers, have 
agreed upon the following articles : — 

Art. 1. From the date of the present convention there 
shall be a suspension of hostilities hetween the allied armies 
under the orders of Field-Marshal the Marquis of Wellington, 
and the armies of France under the orders of Marshal the 
Duke of Dalmatia, and of Marshal the Duke of Albufera. 

Art. 2. Hostilities shall not be renewed on cither part 
without a previous notice being given of five days. 

Art 3. Defines the line of demarcation, with a proviso that 
if Lieutenant-General the Earl of Dalhousie and General 
Decaen had fixed a difierent line, the line agreed upon by 
these officers should be adhered to. 

Art. 4. Hostilities shall also cease on both sides in regard 
to the j)laces of Bayonne, St. Jean Pied de Port, Navarreins, 
Blaye, and the Castle of Lourdes. The governors of these 
places shall be allowed to provide for the daily subsisteii(;e of 
their garrisons in the adjacent country: the garrison of 
Bayonne within a circuit of eight leagues from Bayonne ; and 
the garrisons of the other places named, within a circuit of 
three leagues round each place. Officers shall be sent to the 
garrisons of the above places, to communicate to them the 
terms of the present convention. 

Art. 5 , The town and fort of Santona shall be evacuated 
by the French troops, and made over to the Spanish forces. 
The French garrison will remove, with all that j)ropcrly belongs 
to it, together with such arms, artillery, and other military 
effects as have not been the property originally of the Spanish 
government. The Marquis of Wellington will determine 
whether the French garrison of Santona shah return to I ranee 
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by land or by soa, and in cither case the passage of the garrison 
shall be secured, and it will be directed upon one of the places 
or ports most contiguous to the army of the Duke of Dalmatia. 
'Fhe ships of war, or other vessels, now in the harbour of 
Santona, belonging to France, shall be allowed to proceed to 
llochefort with passports for that purpose. The Duke of 
Dalmatia will seiul an officer to communicate to the French 
general commanding in Santoiia, the terms of the present 
convention, and cause them to be complied with. 

Art. 0. The fort of Venasque shall be made over as soon as 
j)Ossible to the Spanish troops; and the French garrison shall 
proceed by the most direct route to the head-quarters of the 
French army. Ihc garrison will remove with it the arms 
and ammunition which were originally French. 

Art. 7. 'I'he line of demarcation between the allied armies 
and the army of Marshal Suchet shall be the line of the fron- 
tier of Spain and F'rance, from the Alediterranean to the 
limits of the department of the Haut-Garonne. 

Art. 8. The garrisons of all the places which arc occu- 
pied by the troops of the army of the Duke of Albufera shall 
be allowed to return without delay into I’rancc. 'I'hesc gar- 
risons shall remove with all that properly belongs to them, as 
also all the arms and artillery originally French. The garri- 
sons of Murviedro and of Peniscola shall join the garrison of 
Tortosa, and their troops will then proceed together by the 
great road, and enter France by Perpignan. The day of the 
arrival of these garrisons of Gerene, the fortresses of J^gucras 
and of Rosas shall be made over to the Spanish troops, and 
the French garrisons of these places shall proceed to Perpig- 
nan. As soon as information is received of the French garri- 
sons of Murviedro, Peniscola, and Tortosa having passed the 
French frontier, the place and forts of Barcelona shall be 
made over to the Spanish troops, and the French garrisons 
bhall march immediately to Perpignan, 'llie Spanish autho- 
rities will provide for the neccssaiy means of transport being 
supplied to the French garrisons in their march to the frontier. 
'Fhc sick or wounded of any of the French garrisons, who are 
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not in a state to move wiili the troops, shall remain, and he 
treated in the hospitals where they are, and will be sent into 
France as soon as they have recovered. 

Art. 9. From the date of the ratification of the present 
convention, there shall not be removed from Peniscola, 
Murviedro, Tortosa, llarcelona, or any of the other places, 
any artillery, arms, ammuriition, or any other military clFects 
belonging to the Spanish government, and th(‘ provisions 
remaining at the evacuation of th<;se places shall be made 
over to the Spanish authorities. 

Art. JO. 'Fhc roads shall bo free for the passage of couriers 
through the cantonments of both armies, provided they are 
furnislied with regular pas.s])orts. 

Art. 11. During the continuance of the present convention, 
deserters from either army shall be arrested, and shall be 
delivered up if demanded. 

Art. 12. The navigation of tl:e Garonne shall be free from 
Toulouse to the sea, and all boats in the service of cither 
army employed in tlie river, shall be allowed to proceed 
unmolested. 

Art. 13. T4ie cantonments of the troops shall be arranged 
so as to leave a space of two leagues at least between the 
quarters of the dillercnt armies. 

Art. 14. The movements of the troops for the establishment 
of their cantonments shall commence immediately after the 
ratification of the present convention. The ratification is to 
take place within twenty-four hours for the army of the Duke 
of Dalmatia, and within forty-eight hours for the army of the 
Duke of Albufera. 

Signed G. Murray — Louis Wimpffen — Count Gazan, 

. Confirmed . . Wellington — The Marshals and Dukes of 
Dalnuitia and Albufera. 

Sir Charles Stew art, British ambassador to the Court of 
Berlin, arrived from Paris at Tx)ulouse on the tweiity-fji'st of 
April, to offer the appointment of ambassador at the hrench 
court to the Marnuis of Wellington. Ills lordship accepted 
the office, and arrived at Paris on the fourth ot iSlay. 

III. 3 1. 
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III that city his lordsliip received the infomnation of his having 
been created Marciuisof Douro and Duke of Wellington ; that 
parliament had voted three hundred thousand pounds for the 
purchase of an estate for him in England, and increased his 
parliamentary income to seventeen thousand per annum. 
Besides these distinctions, the crown prince of Sweden con- 
ferred u})on him the military order of the Sword.* 

Having received the homage of assembled statesmen, war- 
riors, and kings, at Paris, he left th.at city on the tentli of 
May; and, passing four days at 'Pouloiise, reached Madrid on 
the twenty-fourth, wlnu-e all the honours that had been, from 
time to time, conferred on him hy the corles and tlie regency, 
were conlinned by Ferdinand, who also created him captain- 
general of S})aih. 

When Napoleon found that the Spanisli government refused 
to ratify the treaty he had comdudt'd with F’erdinand in th(‘ 
month of March, he released the king, and [)ermitted him to 
return to Madrid ; jirevionsly exacting from liim a promist; that 
the French garrisons should ho sent back to tlioir native (*oiin- 
try. Arrived in a kingdom whore the majority of the ])eople 
were favourable to the inquisition, and to absolute royal })ow('r, 
it can scarctely excite surprise that Ferdinand sliould have acted 


' It is iiof };(>nf'rally Known lliat tlit> ^•fraiMi Cross of llio- Hath confmcil 
upon the Dulu; (»!' \Vi*lIin;'ton uas vacalod by thn doafli of Lord Nolsmi. 
Major-tinu-ral llu* Hon. Arthur VVolb*.sl<*y i afterwards created Vise.oiml, I’ail, 
Mar(juis, and DiiKr <if ^Ve!linJ;ton) was nominated a supernumerary e.oin- 
pariion for liis s<rviees at the b.Utle of Assaye; and in a letter from I’arl 
Camden, flie sc’rrefaiy nt w.ir, to tlie Afarqnis U'elb slej , after .stating that. Iiis 
inaje.sty had been pleasctl lo raise (General Lake to the dij^nily of the peeraf.',e. 
Ills lordsliip went, on to say, that in ronsidcration of the eminent and brilliant 
.services of Ma jor-fJeneral W'ellesloy, liis majnsty had not only directed that 
the insiffiiia of the order should be fol'^^arded lo him, but that he .should la* 
created an extra Kni«;ht Companion of the order; and that his creation ami 
investiture should not wait for a succession to a rej^nlar varaney therein. The 
IMarquis Welle.sley was aeeordinjdy anihori/ed to invest him, or to apimint 
any oilier pio'son so to do. In Odober, (says Sir Harris ^ieola.■^J (he 
order and the country lo.sl one of its brightest ornaments, by the death ol 
Lord Nelson, at Tra'ali;ar; ami it is reniaikahle, that tlui *!:re:de>.t inililar> 
.should have snceeeded the greatest naval eoinmander of the a};e, in the eon- 
.slitucnt number of companions. 
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despotically, and have persecuted without remorse the advo- 
cates of popular liberty. Indeed, so clearly was his iiitcntiou 
of placing himself above the law indicated, even before his 
return to Madrid, that several members of the cortes wished 
to assemble an army, to protect themselves against the antici- 
pated tyranny of their king. Some proposed the de.position of 
Ferdinand, and the elevation of his brother Don Carlos; and 
it is asserted that advocates were not wanting for investing 
the Duke of Wellington with the regal title and authority. 

From his experience of the Spanish nation and char.icter, 
his grace knew that neither the ultra-liberal constitution 
framed by the cortes, nor the exercise of uncontrolled jwwer 
by the king, would be agreeable to Spain; and his principal 
object, in visiting Madrid, was to moderate the enthusiasm 
and the claims of both parties. Ilis views on these exciting 
topics were expressed in an admirable memorandum, pre- 
sented to J'erdinand before bis grace’s dej)arliire from Matlrid. 
It possesses much historic interest, not only because it was the 
duke’s last official paper on Spanish affairs, while employed in 
that country^ but also on account of its intrinsic value, and the 
ardent zeal it displays for the interests of Great Hritain. 

“ To Ilis Catholic IMajesty Ferdinand VII.. King of Spain; 

‘‘The Spanish nation Ijaving been engaged for six years in 
one of the most terrible and disastrous coutest.s by which any 
nation was ever affiicted, — its territory having been entirely 
occupied by the enemy, the country torn to pieces by internal 
divisions, its ancient constitution having been destroyed, and 
vain attempts made to establish a now one; its marine, its 
commerce, and revenue entirely annihilated; its colonics in a 
state of rebellion, and nearly lost to the inolln'r-country, — it 
becomes a question for serious consideration, what line of 
policy should bo adopted by his majesty, upon his ha])j)y 
restoration to his throne and authority. 

“In considering this ([uestion, I sliall lay aside ail national 
partialities and pn'ji’dke.’, and I Liiall go so far as to raindit 
what neither his ..laji'sty uoy tlie pC(n)lo ot will he dis- 

posed to admit - that the e('ndiH'l wlii'd’ Gr< at Ihilaiii has 
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held during the war is to be put entirely out of the (question, 
and that his majesty has the right, not only in fact, but in 
justice, to choose between the lines of policy and alliance 
which may be offered to his acceptance. 

“ The restoration of the ancient government in France is 
certainly a new feature in the political situation of the whole 
world ; and it is but fair to give due weight to this event in 
the consideration of tlie affairs of Spain. 

“ Spain like Great llritaiu is essentially confined within what 
may be called its natural limits. His majesty cannot hope to 
hold a dominion beyond those limits for any length of time, 
or to possess an influence which the natural strength of his 
government would not otherwise give him. In the last cen- 
tury, by a particular chain of circumstances, Spain was enabled 
to establish a part of the royal family in Italy, but, however 
close the relationship stiirexistiiigbctween the reigning house 
in Spain and those branches of it, they have been but of 
little use to Spain in the various wars which have occurred 
since that period, in the last and present centuries. These 
jjovvers like others have necessarily followed the system which 
best suited their own interests, and have adhered to Spain 
only in the instan(;e in which this adhesion was likely to be 
beneficial to themselves. This is owing to the peninsular 
situation of Spain, and affords the strongest practical proof, 
how little it suits the interests of Spain to push political 
objects beyond the boundary of her natural limits. If this were 
not true, it will be admitted that the first object for every 
rational government to attend to is, the internal interest of the 
country under its charge, and this object is to be preferred 
doubly, when, as it happens, the state of Europe at the moment 
renders probable a long peace. 

“ There is no doubt then, that the objects of his majesty will 
be the amelioration of the internal situation of his kingdom, 
the restoration of its marine, its connncrce, and revenue, and 
the settlement of its colonies. 

‘‘ Supposing France under its new government to be more 
capable or better disposed than Great Britain to forward hib 
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majesty’s objects abroad, which may be doubted, it remains 
to be seen which of the powers is most likely to forward the 
o])jects of his internal government, and to enable him to 
restore his monarchy to its ancient splendour, 

“ hVance, like all other nations of Fairopc, has suffered con- 
siderably by the war, and is now but little capable of giving 
bis majesty the assistance which he requires for the attain- 
ment of any of the objects for which assistance is wanted. 

“ Notwithstanding the restoration of the ancient govenunent 
in Franco, this country will not easily forgot the injuries which 
it lias received from the French armies; and the unpopularity 
which will attend an alliance witli France, connected, as it 
probably will bo, with a dereliction of the alliance with Great 
llritain, w ill aggravate the difficulties of his majesty’s situation. 

“ 'riie revival of the commerce of Spain is an object of the 
utmost importance, not only for the people, but for the govern- 
luout itself, but there is no doubt that the commerce with the 
richer country. Great Dritain, will be far more profitable than 
that with tile poorer, particularly in those articles in which 
consist princijialJy the riches of Spain. 41ie cheapness also 
and goodness, in res[)ect to their price, of all the inaiuifactures 
of Great Dritain, arc an additional iii(lucemout to prefcir them, 
as they will hear, on importation, larger duties than those of 
any otiier country. 

“ It must besides be observed that some commercial arrange- 
ment with Great nritaiu is most desirable to Spain, as, till 
such a one is made, it will he impossible to prevent the con- 
traband trade which is ikhv carried on so much to the jircjn- 
<lice of that country. 

“ Mnt the principal object for the attention ot the king s 
government, at the present moment, is the settlement of the 
colonics. 4’he only mode of effecting any desirable arrange- 
nuMit is, that the Spanish government should open themselves 
entirely upon the question, and come to a clear niulerstand- 
ing with Great Jlritain. 

“It may he depended upon, that it Spain is cordially and 
intimately connected with Great Drilain, the brititli ministers 
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are too well acquainted with the interests of their country to 
think of risking their connexion with Spain for a little more 
of the trade of the Spanish colonies in America. 

“ They may be of opinion, that under existing circumstances 
it is desirable for Spain to alter the nature of her connexion 
with her colonies, and to hold them as dependent or fcderatiul 
states, rather than as colonies, and they may wish that the 
king’s subjects should participate in the supposed benefits of 
this commerce, but they cannot oppose the rights which the 
Spanish government have, to make such arrangemenrs upon 
these points as they may think most beneficial to their own 
interests; and a good understanding once established, ( treat 
llritain w^ill cordially support these arrangements to the utmost 
of her power. 

“ 13ut besides these diificultics which must occur on the set- 
tlement with the colonies, from the want of a firm alliance and 
good understanding with the llritish govcrniuont on that suh- 
ject, which may be attributed to his majesty’s subjects, there 
arc others of far greater magnitude, which are to be attributed 
to the United States. It will not be denied that in the exist- 
ing state of the iiiiances of Spain, and of her marine, his 
majesty could not hope to coerce the government of the United 
States, either to do his majesty justice in regard to [)arts of his 
territories in America which they have unjustifiably seized, or 
to refrain from aiding and abetting the rebellion of his subjecls 
in the colonies. These objects can be eilected only by the 
interfcrciK-e of the ilritish government; and it may be de- 
pended ui>on, that, however interested Great Dvitain may he 
to prevent the growth of the powTr of the United States, the 
llritish ministers will not increase the dilficulties of ihoir 
peace with that power, by introducing into the iiegociatioiis 
questions on Spanish interests, if there should not he a clear 
and decided understanding between hismajosly and tlie prince 
regent on all points, not only regarding America, hut Fluroiu*, 
and that they should be quite certaiu that uuder uo eircum- 
stauces will Cireat ilritain again see Spain in alliniice with her 
rivals in I'hirope, oi iii the ranks: of Inn- enemies. 
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“ It appears, tlien, tliat all the domestic interests of Spain 
are most likely to he promoted hy a good understanding, and 
cmienting the alliance with (Ircat Erilain ; and the more 
minutely this part of the subject is viewed, the more clearly 
will it aj)j)oar that such understanding is desirable, if notnoces- 
sary to Spain. 

‘•The finances of Spain arc in the utmost disorder; the 
revenue is un))roductive, if not nearly destroyed, and is, at all 
events, quite unequal to the expenses ; hut hofove these ex- 
jx'iises can (non he reduced hy the reduction of the military 
('.slal)iishments, money must he found to pay tlie arrears of 
tlie army. 'I1ie various ])olitical events wiiich have occurred 
must have sliaken tlie credit of the S])anish government, and 
oven if the governinent has credit, there is hut little money in 
the country which (*ould bo borrowed as a resource : England 
alone can he looked to, for assistance in this respect. 

“ It cannot he expected, howe\ or, that the I British government 
will come forward with the resources of the British nation, to 
aiil his majesty, if they are not certain of the line of policy 
which his majesty will adopt both in America and in Europe; 
neither will it ho in tlicir jiowcr to give that aid, which every 
well-wisher of his majesty could wi.sh to sec afforded, if his 
nnqesty should uot at au early period carry into execution his 
gracious jnomises made to his subjects in his decree of tlic 
fourth of ]Mmy, and if some slops should not he taken to prove 
to the w urld the necessity, and justice, of the numerous arrests 
whi{*h attended his majesty’s restoration to his throne, or tor 
the release of the innocent, and the judicial trial of the guilty. 

“All nations are interested in these measures, but CJrcat 
Britain in particular, and the nature of the British constitu- 
tion, and the necessity which the government are under ot 
guiding tiicir measures in a great degree hy the w ishes and 
sentiments of the peojile, must prevent their giving aid to his 
majesty in money, or from giving countenance to the endea- 
vours w hich may lx? made to raise money hy loan in iMigland, 
at least till the wc^'ld shall ho coi'^'inced, hy experienc e, of the 
sincerity of his majesty’s professions a regard to his x)w’n 
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subjecl8, and of his desire to unite his interests with those of 
the Ihitisli o:overnnuMit. 

“Great Ihitain is materially interested in the prosperity and 
greatness of Spain, and a good uiKlcrstanding and close alli- 
ance with Spain is highly important to her, and she will niahe 
sacrifices to obtain it; and there is no act of kindness which 
may not he expected from such an ally. Dnt it cannot ho 
expected from Great Ihitain, that she will take any stops for 
the linn estivhlisliment of a government, which she sliall see 
in the fair way of connecting herself with her rival, and of 
eventually becoming her enemy. Like other nations, she 
must by prudence ai}d foresight provide for her own interests 
by other modes, if circumstances should ])revent his majesty 
from connecting himself with Great Dritain, as it appears hy 
the reasoning in this memorandum is desirable to him. 

“ Madrid, June 1st, 1814. ’ ‘‘ \Vi:r,MN(iTON.” 

The decree of INlay the 4th, referred to in his grace’s momo- 
raiidum, announced that “immediate preparations shall 
made for assembling the cortes. 1 dborty, and security, indi- 
vidual and royal, shall he firmly secured hy imsins of laws, 
which, guaranteeing public tranquillity and order, shall leave 
to all that wholesome liberty — the undisturbed enjoyment of 
which, distinguishes a moderate government from an arbitrary 
and des])otic one. J’his just liberty all likewise shall enjoy, to 
communicate tlteir ideas and thoughts througfi the press — lliat 
is, within those limits which sound reason prescribes to all, that 
it degenerate not into licentiousness ; for the respect which is 
due to religion and lo government, and that which men 
ought mutually to observe towards each other, can under no 
civilized government be reasonably j)crmittcd to be violated 
with impunity. All suspicion also of any waste of the pubhc 
revenue shall cease — those which shall be assigned for the 
expenses recpiired for the honour of my royal person and 
family, and that of the nation which I have the glory to govern, 
being separated from the revenues, which wdth consent ol 
the kingdom may be assigned for the maintenance of the stale 
in all the branches of its administration. And the laws which 
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shall hereafter serve for a rule of action for my subjects shall 
be established in concei t with the cortes — so that these bases 
may serve as an authentic declaration of iny royal intentions 
in the government with which I am about to be charged, and 
will represent to all, not a despot or a tyrant, but a king and 
a father of his subjects.” 

Unhappily, Ferdinand’s promises were never performed, and 
his restoration, until Spain was released from misrule by his 
death, presented, in consequence, a constant scene of revolu- 
tion, anarchy, and bloodshed. 

On the fifth of June, the Duke of Wellington quitted Madrid, 
rejoined the army at Bourdeaux on the tenth, announced his 
intention of returning to England, in a general order on the 
fourteenth, and, passing through Paris, landed at Dover on 
the twenty-third: when his grace reached London he found 
that his royal highness the prince-regent was at Portsmouth 
with his imperial and royal visitors, the emperor of Russia 
and king of Prussia. Thither he followed them, and was 
received by his royal highness and his illustrious guests in the 
most honourable and gratifying manner. 

When the emancipator of the Peninsula left England, to 
take the command of our army in Portugal, he was only Sir 
Arthur Wellesley — when he returned, he was Duke of Welling- 
ton, having been successively created Baron ami X'iscount, 
Earl, Marquis, and Duke; and on the twenty-eighth of June 
he took his seat in the house of Lords, all his patents of crea- 
tion being read on that occasion. 

The thanks of the peers having been voted to his grace on 
the preceding day, after he had taken the usual oaths, the 
Lord Chancellor Eldon rose and addressed him as follows : — 

‘‘ My Lord Duke of Wellington, 

“ I have received the commands of this house, which I am 
persuaded has witnessed with infinite satisfaction your grace’s 
personal introduction into this august assembly, lo return 
your grace the thanks and acknowledgments of this house, for 
your great and eminent services to your king and country. 

“ In the execution of these commands, 1 cannot forbear to 
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call the special attention of all who hear me to a fact in your 
grace’s life, singular, I believe, in the history of the country, and 
infinitely honourable to your grace, that you have manifested, 
upon your first entrance into this house, your right under 
various grants to all the dignities in the peerage of this realm, 
which the crown can confer. These dignities have been con- 
ferred at various periods, but in the short compass of little 
more than four years, for great public services o('Curring in 
rapid succession, claiming the favour of the crown, inlUienced 
by its sense of justice to your grace and tlic country, and on 
no one occasion in which the crown has thus rewarded your 
merits, have the houses of parliament boon inattentive to your 
denifinds on the gratitude of your country. Upon all such 
occasions they have ofiered to your grace their a( nowlodg- 
ments and tlianks, the highest honours they (‘ojild bestow. 

“ 1 decline all attempts to state your gratae’s eminent merits 
in your military character, to represent these brilliant actions- 
these illustrious achievement^ which have allaelied inunor 
tality to the name of Wellington, and whith have given to 
this country a degree of glory unexampled in th(» annals of 
this kingdom. In thus acting, I believe, I best ('onsult tlit' 
feelings which evince your grace’s title to the character of a 
great and illustrious man. 

‘‘ My duty to this house cannot bur jnakc me most anxious 
not to fall short of the expectation which the house may hav(^ 
formed as to the execution of what may have been commilt(Ml 
to me on this great occjLsion, hut the most anxious considera- 
tion which I have given to the nature of that duty, l;as con- 
vinced me that 1 cannot more effectually do justii'c to tin) 
judgment of the ln'iisc, than by referring your grace to the 
terms and language in which the house has so rejj^'atodly 
expressed its own sense of the distinguished and consiunmate 
wisdom and judgment, the skill and ability, the prompt energy, 
the indefiitigahle exertion, the perseverance, the fortitude and 
valour by which the victories of Vimeiro, Talavcra, Salamanca, 
and Vittoria, were achieved, by which the sieges of Uiudad 
Rodrigo and Badajos were gloriously terminated, by whicdi 
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the deliverance of Portugal was eftectuated, by w iiich the ever- 
memorable establishment of the allied armies on the frontiers 
of France was accomplished, armies pushing forward in the 
glory of victory at Orthez to the occupation of Dourdeaux. 

‘‘T'hese achievements, iu their immediate consequences 
infinitely beneficial to the common cause, have in their final 
results secured the peace, prosperity, and glory of this country, 
wliilst your grace’s example has animated to great exertions 
the other nations of Europe, exertions rescuing them from 
tyranny, and restoring them to independence, by which there 
has been ultimately established among all tlie nations of 
Europe, that balance of power, which giving sufiicient strength 
to every nation, provides that no nation shall be too strong. 

“ 1 ])resume not to trespass upon the house by representing 
the personal satisfaction which I have derived from being the 
honoured instrument of conveying to your grace the acknow- 
ledgments and thanks of this house upon every occasion upon 
which they have been oiFered to your grace, or by endeavour- 
ing to represent the infinite gratification which I enjoy in 
thus ollering, on the behalf of the house, on this day, to your 
gra(!e in person, tliose acknowledgments and those thanks. 
Your grace is now called to aid hereafter, by }our w isdom and 
judgment, the great council of that nation, to the peace, pros- 
perity, and glory of which your grace has already so essen- 
tially contributed, and I tender your grace, now taking your 
seat ill this house, in obedience to its coiumands, the thanks of 
the house in the words of its resolution: "that the thanks of 
this house be given to Field-Marshal, the Duke of Wellington, 
on his return from his command abroad, for his eminent and 
unremitting services to his majesty and to the public.’ ” 
llis grace, evidently mueli embarrassed, replied to this 
excellent address in the following terms. 

‘‘ My Lords — J have to perform a duty, to which I feel ^ 
myself very inadequate, to return your lordships iny thanks 
for this fresh mark of your approbation of my conduct, and of 
your favour. 

“ I assure your lordships that I am entirely overcome by 
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the honours which have been conferred upon me, and hy the 
favour with which I have been received in this country by the 
prince-regent, by your lordships and by the public. In truth, 
my lords, when I reflect upon the advantages which I enjoyed 
in the confidence reposed in me, and the support aflbrded by 
the government, and by his royal highness the commander-in- 
chief, in the cordial assistance, which I invariably received 
upon all occasions from my gallant friends, the general officers 
of the army, who are truly an honour to their country — the 
gallantry and discipline df the troops, and in the manner in 
which I was encouraged and excited to exertion by the pro- 
tection and gracious favour of the prince — 1 cannot but con- 
sider, that, however great the difficulties with which J had to 
contend, the means to contend with them were equal to 
overcome them, and I am tapprehensive that I shall not bc^ 
found so deserving of your favour as I wish. 

“ If, however, my merit is not great, my gratitude is un- 
bounded ; and 1 can only assure your lordships, that you w ill 
always find me ready to serve his majesty to the utmost of 
my ability in any capacity in which my services can be at all 
useful to this great country.” 

The house of commons also voted its thanks to the Duke, 
which were presented by a dej)Utation ; and his grace having 
obtained permission to return thanks for the vote personally, 
attended in the house, and addressed the speaker as follows. 

“ Mr. Speaker — I was anxious to be permitted to attend 
this house, in order to return my thanks in person for the 
honour they have done me. in deputing a committee of their 
members to congratulate me on my return to this country, and 
this after the house had animated my exertions hy their 
applause, upon every occasion which seemed to merit their 
approbation, and iifter they had filled up the measure of their 
favours, by conferring upon me at the recommendation of the 
prince-regent — the noblest gift that any subject had ever 
received. 

“ I hope it will not be deemed presumptuous in me to take 
this opportunity of expressing my admiration of t4ie great 
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efforts made by this house, and the country, at a moment ot 
unexampled pressure and difficulty, in order to support the 
great scale of operations hy which the contest was brought 
to so fiivourable a termination. Jly the wise policy of parlia- 
ment, the government was enabled to give the necessary 
support to the operations which were carried on under my 
direction ; and I was encouraged by the confidence reposed 
in me by his majesty’s ministers, and tlie commander-in-chief, 
hy the gracious favour of his royal highness, and hy the reli- 
ance whicli 1 had on the support of my gallant friends, the 
general officers of the army, and on the bravery of the officers 
and troops, to carry on the operations in such a manner as to 
acejuire for me those marks of the approbation of this house, 
for which I have now the honour to make my humble acknow- 
ledgments. 

‘‘ Sir, it is impossible for me to express the gratitude which 
1 feel ; T can only assure the house, that I shall be always 
ready to serve bis majesty, in any capacity in which my 
services can be deemed useful, with the same zeal for my 
country which has already acuiuircd for me the aiiprobation of 
this house.” 

After the cheers which followed this speech had subsided, the 
speaker rose, took off his hat, and addressing his grace, said — 

“ My Lord, — Since last I liad the honour of addressing 
you from this place, a series of eventful years has elapsed; 
but none without some mark and note of your rising glory. 

“ The military triumphs which your valour has achieved 
upon the banks of the Douro and the Tagus, of the Ebro and 
tlio Garonne, have called forth the spontaneous shouts of 
admiring nations. Those triumphs, it is needless on this day 
to recount ; their names have been written by your conquer- 
ing sword in the annals of Europe ; and we shall hand them 
down with exultation to our children's children. 

“ It is not, however, the grandeur of military success, which 
has alone fixed our admiration, or commanded our applause. 
It has been that generous and lofty spirit which inspired your 
troops with unbounded confidence, and taught thorn to know 
that the da\ of battle was always the day ot victory,-— that 
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moral courage and enduring fortitude, which, in perilourf 
times, when gloom and doubt had beset ordinary minds, stood, 
nevertheless, unshaken and that ascendancy of character, 
which, uniting the energies of jealous and rival nations, 
enabled you to wield at will the fate and fortunes of mighty 
empires. 

“ For the repeated thanks and grants bestowed upon you 
l>y this house, in gratitude for your many and eminent services, 
you have thought fit tliis day to offer us your acknowledg- 
ments ; but this nation well knows that it is still largely your 
debtor. It owes to you the pnnid satisfaction, that amiilst 
the constellation of great and illustrious warriors who havt* 
recently visited our country, wo could ])resont to them a 
leader of our own, to whom all, by ctonnnon acclamation, con- 
ceded the pre-eminence ; and, whcui the will of heaven and 
the common destinies of our nature shall have swept away the 
present generation, you will have left your gr(‘at name and 
example, as an imporishaMe rnonumoDt, exciting others to 
like deeds of glory, and serving at om e to adorn, dtdVnd, and 
perj)etuate the existence of this counfry among the ruling 
nations of the earth. 

“It now remains only that we congratulate your grace 
upon the high and important mission on which you are about 
to proceed ; and we doubt not, that the same splendid talents, 
so conspicuous in war, will maintain, with eipial authority, 
firmness, and temper, our national honour and interests in 
peace.” 

louring the sjxsiker’s address, the clieers w'cre loud and 
frerpient, and at the close there was a general, loud, and oft- 
repeated cry of— hear 1 

4’he mission to which the speaker alluded related princi- 
pally to the slave-trade, whicth the l^Vench were extremely 
unwilling to reliiifjuish, the press opposing even its restric- 
tion with great violence, representing “ that it was the secret 
object of the Kngl'sh to ruin the FVench colonies, that they 
might enjoy a monopoly of the West-India trade.” 

When the acclamations ceased, the Duke took his leave, 
bowing repeatedly as he withdrew, while all the members, as 
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they had done at his entrance, uncovered, rose from their 
seats, and warmly clieered him at^ every fresh instance of 
acknowledgment on his part. 

IJpon the retirement of the Duke, Lord Castlereagh, his 
earliest and most faithful friend in that house, rose and 
addressed the speaker as follows: — 

“ Sir, in commemoration of so grateful achn — a day on which 
wo have had the happiness to witness within those walls the 
presence of a hero, never excelled at any period of the w orld, 
in the service of this or any other country — in commemoration 
of the chxpient manner in w’hich that hero was addressed from 
the chair, on an occasion which must for ever be dear to English- 
men, and which will ever shed lustre on the annals of this 
house, — I move, Sir, That your address to Field Marshal his 
Grace th(3 Duke, of Wellington he printed.” This motion (am- 
cluded the proceedings of the day, proceedings perhaps the most 
gratifying and interesting ever witnessed in the commons’ 
house of parliament in any rengu.^ 

* Anion^.st iluMiiultipli(.it> of Itohours oonfrrml ui)0» tlx* Jiero of the 
siihi at this period, prrhaps the follonirij; <»r<ler is niit flu’ lejjst interesting oi 
coniplimontiiry. “ At th<‘ C«nirt at C'arlt<in UUh of April, isi.|, his 

roval liighiu'ss, (lie prince-recent, in the name and on the hehalf of his innjesty, 
so\ereigij of (he most nolile order of the garter, has l)ei*n pleased, by letters 
patent uiuler the sign-manual uf his ro>al highnes:^, aiul tlie great seal of the 
order, to dispense, in virtu*' of the p*mer t**r that purpose inherent in the 
sovereign, m ilh all the statub's and regulations iisuall\ observed in u gaid to 
installation; and to give and grant to Ids majesty Alexander, emperor and 
autocrat of all the Uussias, and unto Arihur Marquis of Wellington, knights 
of the said most noble ord* r, full pow«>r and aulhorit \, re>])enively, to exercise 
ail rights ami privileges belonging to knights companions of the most noble 
«)r*h*r of the garter, as if his said imperial majesty and tin' said marquis had 
Iieeii formally installed — any decree, rule, or usage to the (Mintrary notwith- 
standing.” It iiivisl have been an additional ground of pri<le and happiness 
to his grace, to perceive that Ids companions in arms, who luul fdled with so 
much courage and fidelity places less ce.nspiciunis than his own, but equally 
necessary to the perfection and success of his iqit'rations, were all rew aided 
and homiured for (heir valuable services, rhe w ise and valiant Sir John 
Hope was created laud Mddrie ; Sir Thomas (^raliam, l.oid fom'd.)eli; Sir 
Stapleton Cotton, Lord Comlierniere ; Sir Kowland Hill, Cord Hill; and Sir 
W. C. Ueresford, Lord Ikresfoid; and a royal grant of crosses ami medals 
was mailo to the ollicers who had served with distinction in the Ib ninsular 
cunqiaigu. 
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Prior to his leaving London, to act as ambassador at the 
French court, a magnificent banquet was given to the Duke 
of Wellington, on the occasion of presenting his grace with 
the various gifts and honours voted to him by the city of 
London. 

After administering the oath of a freeman to his grace, and 
acquainting him with the substance of the dificrent resolutions 
of the court for presenting the freedom of the city in a gold box, 
accompanied by a valuable sword, and placing a bust of his grace 
in the common-council room ; the chamberlain proceeded.* 

• If the City of London had been amongst tlie foivinost to eondi'inn the 
military policy, and depreciate the victories of Lord Wellington, the following 
series of complimentary resolutions will show how indefatigable they sub- 
sequently proved themselves in making the anuude honorable, 

Kesolved, That the thanks of this court be given to Lieulenant-Geiieral 
Lord Viscount Wellington for the consummate ability, fortitude, and persever- 
ance displayed by him in the command of the allied British and Portuguese 
forces, by which the kingdom of Portugal has been successfully defended, 
and the most signal and impo'buit services tendered to his king and 
country. 

Kcsolved, That the freedom of this city, with a sword of the value of two liiiii' 
drod guineas, be presented to L<»rd Viscount W ellington, in testimony of (he 
high sense which this court entertains of his great public services,” May ‘Jilt, 
1811. 

Resolvetl unanimously, “That the thanks of this court be given lo the tnosl 
noble the Marquis (»f Wellington, general and coinmander-iii-chief of his 
majesty’s forces in Spain and Portugal, for his magnanimous conduct, so emi- 
nently displayed in the. several victories obtained by tlie allied army over the 
French army, ie<i on by tlie most able and distinguished marshals anil com- 
manders in the French service, and particularly in the brilliant and decisive 
victory near Salamanca, on the twenty-second day of July last, September 
23d, 1812.” 

Resolved, That the freedom o*' this city, voted by the court on the '.)th day of 
May, 1811, to be presented to Lord Viscount Wellington, in testimony of the 
high sense they entertained of his great public services, be presented to the 
most noble Ibe Marquis of Wellington, on his return to this country, in a 
gold box of the value of two hundred guineas, (together w ith the second, voted 
on the said 0th day of May,) hy acoinniittce of this court then to be appointed, 
October 29th, 1812.” 

Resolved unanimously, “That the thanks of this court be given to Field- 
marshal the Marquis of W'ellington, knight of the most noble order of the 
garter, for the wisdom and energy with which he has conducted the late 
operations of the allied armies in Spain ; and particularly for the splendid and 
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“ Although the subjects of these resolutions are confined to 
the events which have recently taken place in Europe, the 
Citizens of London can never forget the many signal victories 
obtained by your grace in those regions which have been 
dignified by the triumphs of an Alexander, an Aurungzebe, 
and a Clive. Jly the exertions of your grace, the Dritish 
einjiire in India has been placeil in a state of security, which 
promises felicity to millions in that country, and an extension 
of commerce to Great Hritaiii. To enumerate tlie brilliant 
actions of your grace in Europe, would ro(|uire more time than 
the pn^sent occasion will admit, and would trespass too nuich 
upon your grace's dclica(*y ; hut it is a truth, which I cannot 
refrain from derdarlng, that during the war in Spain and Por- 
lugal, wliich terminated in the comj)lete emancipation of those 
kingdoms, a more illustrious instance is not recorded, happily 
combined with the celerity of Cmsar ; and when your grace 
had planted the British standard in the heart of the enemy’s 
country, you gave a groat exam[)le to the world of the practi- 
cability of that lesson which the great Boman })oet taught his 
countrymen — 

UiircoH' et (IcIh'IIjjiv 

“ I am cons('ious, my lord, how inadecpuUely 1 express the 
sense of my fellow -citizens, of your grace's merits, but they will 
recollect, tliat where I liave failed, no one has succeeded; the 
British senate, and the lir^t authorities in the two hou>es of 
parliament, have confessed themselves uneipuil to the task. 
But ample justice will he done to }our grace Iw the wt)rld at 


Ut’iisivt* victory olaniiicil upon the t\MMity-Jirst ihiy of June Jusst, nenr \ iftoriii, 
when the rrciich army \>:is coniplelt‘l\ det\*al((l, witli the loss of all ils artil- 
lery, stores, and bapl'^ai^e •. this eourl, feeliiis it> iual»ility to bestow any addi- 
tional testimony of ivj^^ard adetpiate to the exalted sense it ent<‘vtains ot the 
inerits of the Marquis of U'elli»ij;t(m, do unariiniousls resolve, lli.it a bust of his 
iordshij) he plaeed in the roinmoii-eoiineil room of this eilv, in older that the 
citizens of London, when assembled in eoiiinuui-<*ouncil, may ever have recalled 
to tlieir recollection, the j^lorious *lceds of the uieal militarv hero of their 
country, when at the same time they have ui vie" the bust of the 
immortal Nelson.*’ 

;> \ 
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large, who will frequently and attentively peruse with admira- 
tion and delight those inimitable despatches, which, like the 
Commentaries of Cscsar, will hand down with honour the name 
of their illustrious author to the latest posterity. Your grace 
has been a chosen instrument in the hands of Providence 
during war. May yon long enjoy in peace tlie love of your 
country and the admiration of mankind !- -and in the dis- 
charge of that honourable office, to which his royal high- 
ness the ]nince-rcgent has recently appointed you, may y{)iJi 
cement and perpetuate uuion ami go/ui-will hot ween (Jrcat 
Britain anrl h’ ranee, so essential to the peace and happiness 
of Europe 

The noble Duke expressed his high sense of the honour 
conferred upon liim hv the (’ity; and alli ihiited the success of 
alibis onter|»risrs to the abiliiy with \Nhlch he was supporlecl 
by his l)ri>th('r-offi(‘ers, and t(' the va]<mr luid dli-i-ipliiu' of liis 
lunjesty’s forces, anrl tho8(* of ll;e allies. ()u nHadving the 
sword, he raisi'd the tone o'’ his voice, aod speaking w ith parti- 
cular energy, (h'elared his veadim^ss to (muj.iIon it in the service 
of his sovcreiL»u and his country, slnmld it unl‘orlunat<*ly hap- 
pen that llu’ ,gcn(Tal wisli of the nations of Europe for ;i per- 
manent pciU'C shoulfl he (lisapj)o>’nl,'‘d. 'J’hen migirding his 
own sword, which he lianded to one of iiis aich's-dc-camp, lie 
replac(;d it hvthe splendid gift of the L'iiy of London. 

The preceding ceremony \'as perfonned in the council- 
chaniher: at the further extia'iniiy of wdiich was raised on a 
pedestal the bust of his grace, in white marble. 

The Dukes of ^’ork, K< nt, Sussex, ami ( iloucestcr, Norfolk, 
Beaufort, ami the cabinet mini>t(n>, being assembletl, the guests 
next proceeded to the great hall in due order; and before 
they ascended the dais, where the chief tables werej })laced, went 
entirely round the liall ; by which means the ladies who were 
assembled in tlie galleries, w’C re gratified with a sight of those 
heroes who had, both by sea and land, so nobly supported the 
glory of their country. The dinner was served up in the first 
style of civic hospitality. After which the most remarkable 
succession of toasts, ever proposed in that ancient hall, but 
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appropriate to the splendid oecasion, was given by sound of 
trumpet, and aceomp.mied by suitable inusie.* 

'J'he Duke of Wellington, after the toast to tlio King of Spain, 
&c. propost^d the Right Honourable tiie Lord Mayor, and Pros- 
perity to the City of Lomlou. After the toasts to Lords Beres- 
ford and Hill, the Conimander-in-chicf gave the V oluntecrs of 
the United Kmpire, particularly those of theC'ity of London, to 
which the Duke of Sussex, as commandant of the corps of 
Loyal Xorth Britons, made aniostcxcellent reply, ami proposed 
'J’he Resj)ectability of tiie Crown — th.e Diirahilitv of the Consti- 
tution and the Prosperity of the Pco[)le. In the course of the 
evening, the Duke of Wellington gave the llealili of the 
Taidics, wliich was received with the most rapturous a))plauscs. 
The I.ord Mayor, in projujsiug the health of Field-Marshal 
the Duke of Wellington, s[)oke to the following ellect. ‘*The 
highly gratif}ing visit of his royal higluuss the i^riiu'e-regent 
to this festive hall, aecomt>anied by mighty sovereigns and re- 
nowned warriors of foreign nations, is ill fia'sli in our recol- 
lection. Many. perha]>s all of us, regr.;tteil that il)e British hero 

• Tuasta pro/hi.st iJ at tin- In < i a'.lUi.iH la Iti’N-'ur i>f /.<>••>! W lihiii/tt-n. 

Tlio Kin'V- llu' Ihlni'o- Krgrnt--llu" Qum'.i an«i lOisiil lUilo' of 

U'clliti^ifoii, oiir iiiifiimlal l!it* piiclr and filoty of Jtiil di)— ihc Dulve* of 

Vorlv, and the Mo>al DuLos - tin- 111111)1 ror i-f all tiif tlu; r.ni- 

pt^ror of Atudria, and the Kii>A’ «'* t*rn: sia — thr Kiii;; Si-aiu — t!ic i'-riaie- 
Kogont of Fortiig.il — Iho Kin^ of thf T'.vo Sioilics, ai.d tar Kinj, ol Surdiaia, 
who have ri'iiiiiiiud linn ia tlo’jr alii.iarr u iili tins roar.ti x — Our brave and 
illustrious UiM'drs hy N‘ii and J^and ]\1;; j( >ly s IM iaiMti r-s llir j acilicalors 

of Europe — the revered Mimuoiv of Lord \eLon. i>ur ^n at and immortal 
naval champion — Louis tlu* Wllllli. — the Amlias.'a.lors ofllie Kin;; of .Spain, 
and the Erinee-Kepient of Fortu^a!, amt the Eureiu;n ^lini'^ters present. — Ad- 
mirals Lord Kavlsloek, Sir (ieor;;e Unkeley, Sir IL Warien, Sir Sidney 
Smith, Sir .Joseph York, ami Sir llarrv Neal, and tlie rest of our naval 
horoes, whose brave exertions luue tended to raNr the ^lory of their coun- 
try— Ltinks Ueresford and Uill, Sir Thomas Fielon. Sir lleni y ( linton, and 
the Oflicers and Fi ivates of the victorious Army of the Feninsula, wliose ];allant 
exploits after freeing llie kingilom of Portugal and Spain, planted in I ranee 
the standard of Britain, and have led the repose of the world — The memory 
of the Man whose virtues and energies sa\ed England, and whose example has 
produced, under Providence, the deliverance of Europe — Our Senators in Par- 
liament, and may their exertions ever be directed to the honour of the King 
and the welfare of the F’eople. 
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was not seen amidst the laurelled conquerors upon that memor- 
able occasion. 

The regret was natural, but perhaps unseasonable ; for who 
can doubt but that the invincible commander of our own brave 
armies deserved a civic triumph to himself; it would be ingra- 
titude not to celebrate distinctly the splendid victories achieved 
by our own illustrious general, which accelerated the restora- 
tion of peace ; victories not bestowed by the capricious favour 
of fortune, hut won by a noble perseverance, through adverse 
circumstances, and by hard-contested struggles witli rival 
generals of consummate skill, and veteran troops of acknow- 
ledged valour, and that every tribute of praise is due to ihe 
native ])ravery of our own soldiers; of what avail would it have 
proved, if it had not been directed, and rais(*d even to enthu- 
siasm, hv the military genius, the personal valour, and the in- 
defatigable vigilance of th(‘ir great commander? llis grace 
will allow me, in the name of my fellow-cili/ens, to assure him, 
it is not in his presence that we praise him most, and that in 
the cntcrtainmetit given to him this day, they do not pretend 
to do more than testify their gratitude for s(*rvices rendercal 
to his country, which in their estimation, not any honour fnuu 
the crown, nor any applause from the people, can more than 
adequately reward . ’ 

His grace, in repl}', totally disclaimed any pecidiar merit 
attaching to himself, hut attributed it under Divine IVovidence 
to the perseverance of the nation, the wisdom of his majesty’s 
counsels, tlie care and attention of his royal highness the com- 
rnander-in -chief, and the brave co-operaling exertions of liis 
fellows in arms, so many of whom he lelt highly gratified in 
seeing surrounding him upon this occasion ; and, above all, lie 
said he had the honour of commaudiug an army of Kuglish- 
men, who lost not an atom of the spirit of their country, and 
behaved as Duglishinen should do. 

'Flic Lord Mayor, in pledgihg the healths of his Majesty's 
Ministers, took the opportunity of saying on this occasion, “ that 
it would he superfluous to compliment them in words; the 
presence of the Duke of Wellington was itself a panegyric on 
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their conduct ; they wisely appreciated his character, and 
trusted the best military energies of the nation to his uncon- 
strained direction. Hy this and similar measures they had stea- 
dily assisted the great common cause, and amidst the unexampled 
success which attended their ministry, they had the can- 
dour to disclaim as j)resumptuons, the attributing to any man, 
or set of men, the auspicious termination of the late arduous 
contest. Such liberality of sentiment and comluct at once 
advanced their own merits, and hemditod their country by 
promoting a spirit of conciliation through all ranks and parties 
in the state. And I must rccpiest his inajc?sty's ministers 
to accept our grateful tlianks f(»r the glorioii-, and wo trust 
pOi’inanent peace, whicdi we attribute in an eminent degree to 
their ability in negociation, as well as to their energy in con- 
ducting the war.” 

Hie Karl of Liverpool, in the name of the ministers of the 
cTOwn, eloquently replied, hy paying the higlu'st compliments to 
the Duke of Wellington, whose successes had far outstripped 
all human expectation : his lordship said, his majesty’s minis- 
ters had occasion to he grateful for the contideucc which had 
been placed in them ; and they attributed the glorious results 
of the late arduous contest to the steady ])erscYerance of the 
nation, amongst whom none stood more conspicuous than the 
citizens of London. 

"i’owards the close of the evening, a tcunporary staircase 
was opened from tlie galleries into the body of the hall, by' 
which the ladies di'seended, and passed round the whole of 
the tables on the hustings ; and every one had the honour of 
shaking hands with the immortal hero and the royal dukes. 

Nearly seven hundred ladies were in the galleries, all 
superbly dressed. The decorations in the hall wore almost 
similar to those at the late entertainment. T here was not so 
great a display of ]>late, the city ])late from the mansion-house 
alone being sufficient for the upper tables, and the re- 
mainder were served with very elegant Ihitish china: no 
person sat under the canopy of the throne; and the three 
chairs on whicli the Ihincc-vegent, the Lmperor of Russia, and 
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King of Prussia, sat, were raised on a platform, and remained 
unoccupied the whole evening : at the back of the throne was 
placed a single plate of glass, containing nearly sixty scpiare 
feet, of British manufacture, which had a most beautiful effect. 
The corporation of London, upon this occasion, invited every 
person to the entertainment, who had been in any way noticed 
in the votes of parliament for their services, either by sea or 
land, as well as those they had thernstdves recognized in votes 
of thanks, and })resented with the freedom, swords, or other 
rew^ards-, in addition to which, v\ere the relatives, and those 
that were connected with the Duke of Wellington, his stafL 
and many others both naval and military, who, althougli they 
had not been noticed publicly by name, liad yet deserved 
well of their country for the services they had jiei fortned. 

On tlie eighth of August his grace li'ft Knglaiid, and w’as 
presented, as British ambassador, to Louis W ill, on the 
twenty-fourth. (Ju liis route to Paris, bis grace ins})ected the 
fortifications in the XetlcTlands, and subsefjiu'utlv drew' up a 
report on tlieir iin{)orraiice. This admir.ihle liiditary (haru- 
mctit, which we give in full, displays an intimate accpuiintanee 
with the art of defence, although his grace had generally 
been the assaillant, his attacks being altend<‘d with almost 
unexamjded success. It is remarkable aLo, as showing that lie 
had noticed the field of W aterloo (tlie i’on'st of Soignies), as 
a good defensive position, nearly a year before that mcinorablo 
battle was fought and won. 

Memorandum on the defence of the frontier of the Nether- 
lands, dated Paris, September ‘2’J, 1814. 

“ The frontier on which it is the object of this memoran- 
dum to suggest the principles on which it should he defended, 
extends from Liege, along the Meuse and the Sombre, to 
Namur and Charleroi, and thence by Moiis to 'Pournay and 
the sea. 

“It is intersected by roads, canals, and rivers, running in 
all directions from the French territory, and some one or 
other of the numerous French fortresses opposite to it. 
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“ The face of the country is generally open, and affords no 
feature, upon which reliance can be placed, to establish any 
defensive system. 

‘‘ With all these disadvantages, this country must be defended 
in the best manner that is possible. In the partition which 
has boon made of the different portions of the French terri- 
tory, which have fallen vacant in consequence of the opera- 
tions of the last campaign, it has been joined to Holland, not 
solely witli a view to augment the pecuniary resources of that 
country, and its means of raising an army ; hut to give addi- 
tional security to its frontier, hy placing in the hands of the 
government of the Dutch proximtes those countries which 
were always deemed essential to their defenee ; and from the 
whole to form a state on the northern frontier of l*'ranee, 
which, l)y its rorources, its military strength and situation, 
sliould he a bulwark to Hurope on that side. 

“ To pr()vid(* the best defence that can he devis('d for these 
provinces, will he not only to perform ih.c condition implied 
ill the acceptance of tludr government from the allied courts, 
hut it is likewise a duty to tiicir inliahiiants. It cannot be 
expected that the government of the new sovereign should 
settle, or tliat the inhabitants siiould he so industrious as they 
ought to he, if they should m'c themselves exposed to be 
abandoned upon the lirst ap[)earauce of liostililies with their 
po w er f ul lie igh l)o 1 1 r . 

Whatever mav he the dlirKmlty, then, of finding a system 
for the defence of these provinces, it is obvious that they 
must be defended. 4'he object is to discover the inode of 
defending them whieh shall best secure the end in view', — 
shall ho best adajited to the jiolitical connexion of these ])ro- 
vinces with Holland and other countries, and sliall be most 
consistent with the military establishment, and least burden- 
some to the finances, of the Dutch government. 

“ The Netherlands having been joined with Holland, tl;e 
connexion between those countries must be kept in view, in 
discussing the system of defence, for the frontier of tlie former 
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and likewise that it is probable that the disposable armies of 
Great Britain and Hanover would co-operate in the defence 
of these provinces. 

“ The secure communication then with England and the 
north of Germany, is an essential object in any system of de- 
fence to be adopted, and, above all, that with Breda and Bergen- 
op-Zoom, and with the Dutch places in the Lower Meuse and 
the Lower Rhine. 

“The operations of the revolutionary war have tended in 
some degree to put strong jdaces out of fashion, and an opin- 
ion prevails, which has been a good deal confirmed by tlic 
operations of the last campaign, that strong places are but 
little useful, and at all events are not worth the ex{)ense which 
they cost. Much may be urged against these new doctrines 
as a})j)licable to any theatre of wav, but in resjx'ct to that 
under discussion it is only necessary to remind those who are 
to consider and decide upon this subject, tliat in the war of 
the Revolution, the whole of the Austrian Netherlands, and the 
Pays de Liege, from the French frontiers to the Meuse, those 
very provinces fell into the hands of the enemvj in conse(iuenc(i 
of one unsuccessful battle of no very great importance in 
itself, fought near Mons, that the allies regained them with 
equal rapidity in the following campaign, when they had a 
superiority of force, and that very imperfect field-works only 
having been thrown up at some points during the period of 
their possession by the allies, the enemy did not find it so 
easy as they had before, and it recpiired much more time to 
get possession of the country, when the enemy regained the 
superiority of force in the year 1794, notwithstanding that that 
superiority was much more commanding than it bad been in 
November 1792. 

“ It cannot be expected that in the event of the commence- 
ment of hostilities, the French should not be superior to the 
allies in the Netherlands in the first instance, and, unless the 
country should be in some manner strengthened,, the same 
misfortune as occurred in 1792 must be the consequence. 
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“ The general unpopnlarity attached to fortifications, thi'ir 
expense, and the difliciihy in remedying the defects of tlie 
situations of some of the ancient fortresses in the Netherlands, 
induced me to endeavour to iind a situation, which being 
strongly fortified might cover the country, and which the enemy 
would not venture to pass : but I could find no situation which 
could answer the purpose. First, there is no situation in the 
country which afl'ords any advantages to be taken up as a 
fortress, or which covers or protects any extent of country : 
secondly, there is no situation to which the enemy could not 
liave an easy access both by land and by water for the artillery 
and stores necessary to attack it: and thirdly, there is no sin- 
gle situation in the country, which, if fortified, the enemy 
might not pass without risk, as, in case of being defeated and 
obliged to retire, he could not* fail to find innumerable roads, 
which would lead him to some one or other of the strong places 
on the French frontier. 

“ The constviKdion of such a place, therefore, might ho 
attended by the most serious consequences to the allies, while 
it coidd under any circumstances be of hut little detriment to 
the French. 

It is obvious, then, tliat the country must he fortified upon 
the old principle, find, consulering by whom it was fortified 
formerly, the local advantages of the sites of some of the old 
fortifications, and that in many instances they present the 
means of inundating the country u])oii which it must in a 
great degree depend for its defence — and the expense to he 
saved by adhering to the old plans, in almost all — I am inclined 
to recommend that the old situations should in every instance 
he adhered to, and the old sites, with the modern improvements 
in the flanks, should in almost every instance be followed. 

“ By the adoption of the system above rccominciided, it will 
be observed that all tlio principal objects to be attended to 
are secured. The right of the line from the Scheldt to the 
sea, w'ill be made so strong, as, wilh the aid of inundation, to 
be quite secure, even though left entirely to its garrisons; and 
it must be observed, that owing to the great command of water 
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in this part, the expense of the works to be constructed, and 
the time they will take, will be much diminished. 4'he dis- 
posable army, then, having its communications with Holland 
secured by the strength of the right of the line, and by Ant- 
werp, will be applicable entirely to the defence of the left. 

“I do not consider that in a memorandum of this description 
it is desirable — nor, in the cursory view which 1 have taken of 
the Netherlands, can it be expected — that I should point out 
the positions to be taken by the disposable armies which can 
be allotted to their defence. Those which I should point out 
would be good or bad, according to the strength with which 
they should be occupied ; according to that of the enemy ; and 
supposing the enemy to be on the offensive, according to his 
plan of attack. The same reasoning applies to the fortifica- 
tion of positions beforehand, fof armies to ocetipy eventually. 
The fortification of these positions cannot be a secret ; and 
in a country such as the east provinces, no position can he 
taken with an army, which is not liable to be turned, iind 
which would not be turned, if the works on it were to be pre- 
viously constructecL 

“There are, however, good positions for an army at La 
Trinitc, and at llenaix behind 4'ournay, another between 
'Fournay and Mens, on the high grounds about Blatoii — there 
are many good positions «about Mons — the course of the Uainc 
from Binch towards Mons, would afford some good ones. 
About Nivelle, and between that and Binch, there arc many 
advantageous positions; and the cntrnnvc of the Font ilc 
jSoiguies, by the high road which leads to Brussels from Binch, 
Charleroi, and Narnur, would, if worked upon, afford others. 

“ Having given my opinion upon the general principle u])on 
which these provinces should be defended, I proceed to point 
out the mode in which preparations should be made to carry 
into execution what I have proposed, if it is approved of, anil 
the mode in which the work should be executed. 

“First, I recommend that a committee of British and auoilicr 
of Dutch engineers should be appointed to go to each of tlic 
places above pointed out to be fortified, and that they should 
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form detailed plans, with sections, &c. of the works, estimates 
of the expense to be incurred, and a memoirc raisotme upon 
eacli fortification — pointing out the garrison required for its 
defence, and their reasons for thinking such garrisons neces- 
sary. 

“ Secondly, with this information, the sovereign prince of 
the Netherlands will have it in his power to select such of the 
plans as he may think proper, and to employ those officers for 
the execution, whose plans and estimates he may approve. 

‘‘ 'riiirdly, in the execution of all, the earth-work should 
be completed without loss of time. 'The foundations of the 
rcvctemcnis in masonry are perfect in almost every one of the 
fortresses which 1 viewed, and the rubbish should be cleared 
from the revetementa and ditches, and the works should be 
raised to the r^cpiisitc height in earth, leaving room for the 
revctcments in masonry to be completed as the materials may 
be collected, and circumstances may allbrd opportunities. 

“ Wr.I.LINGTON,” 

Wlien the Duke arrived in Paris, anil presented his creden- 
tials, he was introduced to Monsieur, who took him warmly 
by the hand, and said, “ The king and all tlie royal family view 
with the most lively pleasure the selection which the prince- 
regent has made of a hero w^orthy to represent him. It is our 
wish and hope to see a durable j)eaee established between the 
two nations, made rather for mutual esteem than for hostility.*’ 

The negociations which it w’as the Duke of Wellington's 
duty to conduct at Paris, were attended with considerable 
difficulties. In addition to the feeling prevalent in Prance 
respecting the slave trade, his grace had to complain of 
American privateers being armed, manned, equij)ped, and 
furnished with simulated papers in the French ports, to enable 
them to capture our trading vessels in the Channel. He had 
also to make a firm stand against the claim put in by the F rench 
government to the duchy of Ilouilloii, and he also made per- 
severing, but unsuccessful efforts to obtain full compensation 
for British property confiscated in Franco, and for the seizure 
of the deposits in the Hamburgh bank. The French in this 
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instance displayed their usual repugnance to restitution, which 
extorted from the Duke this censure on the nation : “ Experi- 
ence had proved that no reasoning would have the effect of 
inducing the French government to do justice to others in 
affairs of finance.” 

Lord Castlereagh, the representative of Great Britain at the 
congress of Vienna, having returned to London to attend his 
parliamentary duties, the Duke of Wellington, in the beginning 
of February 1815, succeeded his lordship in endeavouring to 
establish the wisest relations, and to regulate a balance between 
the various F]uro})ean powers on a just and permanent basis. 
While thus employed, his grace received from Lord Burghersh 
the unexpected «and astounding intelligence, tliat Napoleon 
had effected his escape from Elba, and was advancing towards 
Paris. The Duke immediately communicated this information 
to the assembled sovereigns and their ministers, and on the 
thirteenth of March a declaration, which will bo found in the 
succeeding chapter, was issued by the congress, depriving 
Buonaparte of the protection of the laws. On the twont}'- 
eighth of March the Duke was appointed commandor-in-ebief 
of the allied forces in the Netherlands, and on the fourth of 
April following arrived at Brussels to take the command. 
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I 'M .M Fi)l .ITI'! rON.SIKlI’KVCIIS f)l-' N .1 1*0 8 HrTi'!IV T(r I’H .'.‘.'■'.'.--Mr. PnoCEFOS TO FYOVS, 
.\'N1) TlIKni'' DISCLOSES Ills HKAI. OBJ ECTS— UEFLCTli'N Ol’ Jllll GAIMllfiON OF GKENOIILK 
— TU EACH KU Y OF M.VUSIIAL N EY — AOVAVCr. OK N .1 'lo 1 »\uih, I'lOiM IVMIDI 

I.OI IS XVIM. AND Ills < «)i;irr w iTlior. \w— di.cl \h \ iios nr tiik ( 'im:uv>>s of vik.nna 
— NAPllLnON's <IHCl LAR LETTEa TO TIIF. nKIOMM. SOV Cl! i;ii;S S »il II Ul»l*K. \Y HO HAD 
r.NTF.HKII INTO A SOLEMN TREATY OF ALLIASCK OS THE TV. 1 .N T V-1 1 1 Til OF MAUMl — 
CllAMJ* HE MAI — SAVOI.EOX SETS OUT TO JOIN THE ARMY — IKl.'i. 


The vicforios of Wellington now appeared to have been 
attended with every result which the most sanguine supporter 
of that great man’s military policy, could have anticipated. 
One of the ablest and most powerful compierors and states- 
men that ever wasted the siirhice of our globe in search of 
lewards adequate to his aml)ition5 had been pulled down from 
his ])re-eminenec ; and, as if in mockery of that imperial 
pomp, which like an actor on the stage he had assumed hut 
for a moment, he passed from the throne of Franco to the 
lilliputian government of the isle of Klba. There is some- 
thing derogatory to the renown of Xapoleoii in his assent to 
this buffoonery ; there was a total forgetfulness of the dignity 
that such men should for over preserve in their actions and 
conduct ; and it will be seen, when he returned to France, 
that many hesitated to worship the idol from which the virtue 
of kingly hearing had gone out. Napoleon's abdication and 
acceptance of his nc\v government, the immediate conse- 
quence of Lord Wellington’s splendid achievements, were the 
restoration of the old royal family to the throne of France, the 
steps of which had not many years before been stained with 
the blood of a Bourbon. A new charter was granted to 
the nation, as a species of guarantee for the continuance of 
liberal institutions: the victorious troops that occ*u])icd the 
strong places in the kingdom were w itlnlrawn ; iMigland, 
niore particularly, hastened to resume the arts of peace, the 
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ports bcin;^ re-opened throughout Europe for the admission 
of the produets of her unwearied industry. All the disturbed 
elements that had been so long floating in the atmosphere 
were dissipatetl, and a tranquil cairn that jrromised perma- 
nence, seemed settled on the face of all things. 13ut this 
picture was as delusive as it was delightful, for, projects of the 
most extensive description for the total subversion of order, 
and renewal of a desolating war, were then in active progress. 
Elba, the isle of exile, was injudiciously chosen as a retreat 
for Napoleon ; almost within view of those fair lands which his 
great military prowess had reduced under the domination of 
France, he was hourly reminded of what he had been, and 
visions presented themselves of glories that might be realized. 
It is pleaded in extenuation of an unwise act, that Napoleon 
retained power suflicicnt to have resisted the allies at the 
time of his abdication, and that in such case his sincerity was 
entitled to the utmost confidence. Hut this is rather an 
apology than a justithfuiion ; for the conduct of the alliejl 
sovereigns and soldiers, the English only excepted, was so 
riotous, confident, and indecent, that they must undoubtedly 
have conceived that they alone had dethroned Na])()lcon, and 
that they had sufficiently convinced him of their ability to do 
so at any future period, should he be so rash as to hazard a 
renewal of the game of war. 

Of this ill-judged feeling of security the exile took advan- 
tage, and, contrary to the natural and just expectations of those 
by whom he had been overthrown, resumed that government 
which he should not have abandoned under any circum- 
stances, however adverse ; but having once pledged a kingly 
faith, that word should assuredly have been religiously observed. 
How little did this plaything of fortune, this child of an espe- 
cial doom, foresee the lot which had been drawn for him, 
the fate that was then suspended over him ! Never would 
the gentle gales of the 'Fuscan sea have wafted his hark over 
the smooth waters of that classic world, could the exiled 
emperor have read, in the imaginary pages of his destiny, that 
the greatest battle recorded in the history of the olden w orlil 
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was soon to be fought between Franco and England, in whicli 
the aggrandisement ol the already immortal Wellington, and 
the more secure establishment of hated England’s supremacy 
in the cause of universal Irecdom, were to be the chief arising 
consccjuenccs. At earlier ])eriods Napoleon was unwilling to 
concede to the Duke of Wellington, or rather to General 
Wellesley, that unqualified praise for tact, talent, and integrity, 
which the constitutional portion of British society conceived 
that he possessed, and the legislature relied on for the resto- 
ration of peace to Euro])e. When the broad light t)f clear 
demonstration had convinced the people of France that Wel- 
lington was practically equivalent to the sum-total of their 
liigh-praised marshals, and that he had repeatedly frustrated 
their combined efforts in the course of a campaign ; that ho 
was superior to Massena, Soult, Ncy, Marmont, and many of 
minor fame, in the selection of positions, in the disposition 
and handling of troops in the field, in (juickiiess to take 
advantage of the least fault or accident in the enemy, in local 
knowledge, in endurance of hardship, in decision in the hour 
of danger, in humanity when that danger had passed over; — 
when these lustrous qualities had penetrated the mists which 
were intentionally hung around the public journals of Baris, 
then, and not before, Napoleon spoke of tlic Duke of Welling- 
ton as a warrior whose name would hercaiter he associated 
with his own; and when i)ressed further than was agreeable 
on this point, he placed Wellington above all his marshals, 
hut inferior to himself : “ I never,” said the emperor, “ had 
the good fortune to come across him: Jc vais an: f rotter con- 
tre Wellington, and I shall send you a good account of him.” 
It was under this infatuated notion that he left Paris for the 
Netherlands, to conclude the agonies of Europe. 

Having resolved upon the invasion of France, and resump- 
tion of the imperial diadem, on the twentieth of February, 
1815, Napoleon commenced liis ])revioiisly concerted plan of 
escape, by laying an embargo on all vessels in the ports of 
Elba, under the pretence that they were concerned in a con- 
spiracy to smuggle particular commodities out of his little 
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empire. During tlie embargo he drew together his troo])S, 
about one thousand in number, unbosomed himseU' to them in 
an unqualified way, and being answered by shouts of \'ive 
riunpereur! embarked, with four fast-sfiiling vessels, for tlie 
French coast, and anehored off Cannes on the first of March. 
One detachment of the invaders entered Cannes, and solicited 
the mayor to acknowledge his old master, who was then returned 
in the humbler dignity of general-in-chief; but their solicita- 
tions proved vain. A second party endeavoured to seduce 
the people of Antibes from their allegiance to the existing 
government ; but the promptness and decision of Corsin, the 
commandant, who seized and imprisoned the intruders, soon 
extinguished all hoj^es of co-operation in that (juarter. It is 
obvious from tlie failure of these emissaries, that no previous 
organization of any extent had existed amongst the French 
people in the south; and that the ex-einperor, partly relying 
on the support of the army, and ])arlly on the lustre of liis 
own renown, in which e\(;ry man in I'Vance fidt a species of 
participation, disembarked with a liandful of adventurers, and 
left the remainder to his destiny. ' 

Cannes was oc(*nj)ied by Clcneral Cambronc, who found 
there the Frince of Monaco, then journcuiig on to Ijis princi- 
pality. As soon as the cinj)eror arrived, lie desired the priiic<^ 
to be brought before him, and spoke kindly to him as to his 
future objects, at the same time that he expvesseil a wish that 
the prince would follow his standard. Di'clining, however, to 
accept the honour, lie was permitted without further iuter- 
riiption to j)ruceed on his journey. Naj)oleon now took his 
place at the head of his little army ; and, accompanied by four 
field-pieces and a superb carriage, proceeded towards Crasse. 
Uhe approach of the ex-emperor created the greatest agita- 
tion amongst the people of this jihice; and so great was the 
difficulty of ascertaining the wishes of the more infiuential 
portion, that it was deemed more prudent for the emperor to 
pass on to St. Vallicr, and leave his few jneees of ordnance and 
his pompous carriage outside tlie walls of (Irasse, until some 
modern Sinon should arise, and procure their admiijsiou. 
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When intelligence of Napoleon’s disembarkation reached 
Paris, a feverish impnotiide was excited : myriads of wild con- 
jectures were abroad as to tlie object of bis visit, amongst which, 
the idea that lie had actually invaded the kingdom, found the 
fewest favourers. The majority, no matter what might have been 
their real wishes, believed that his apjioarance there would 
he but transient : through Piedmont, probably, he di'signed 
to open a passage into Italy, and visit tin* court of Joachim, 
his brother-in-law, at Naples. Put conjccturi's were soon 
dissipated, doubts dispelled, every cloud of error blown away, 
by the unblushing declaration of the ex-emperor, setling forth, 
in language not tube misunderstood, ’•‘that the same iuimanity 
which had induced him to reliiupiish the imjierial authority, 
when the allies were in possession of the capital of Prance, and 
to which abdication he was urged .still more strongly by the 
hope that peace would he restored to their depopulated country, 
had now ocpially determined him upon resigning his tranquil 
home on the sea-girt isle, to awake tlieir great natimi to the 
shame of its sufferings, and in person to avenge their wrongs, 
lie pledged himself that the charter of their liberties should 
be respected, the misinterpretation of the articles of the treaty 
v^ith the reigning j)owcrs of Kiirope correctc'd, and the Itliine 
established for ever as (he boundary of Prance.” 

iSapoleou’s professions of tenderness for that pt?ople, whose 
families he had actually decimated by his cruel conscription, 
found few implicit believers ; but the ]hionap:irtists, whom 
power alone repressed, endeavoured to obtain acceptance for 
their leader’s considerate and paternal ex})ressions ; wliile the 
neutral, indifferent, or Bourbon supporters, felt assuped that 
the hand which had pulled the ex-emperor from his throne 
when in the plenitude of power, wo\dd find less difficulty in 
effecting his ruin, now that his title had become doubtful, his 
adherents scattered, and his honour forfi^ited. 

Put Napoleon had not been an usurper of the throne of 
France ; and the man that was competent, by the mighty 
machinations of his mind, to waste the surface of half the 
world, and obtain in recompense his public election to an 
iJi. 3 p 
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imperial throne, could not assuredly be looked upon by Louis 
as a mere common disturber of the public peace, a ruthless 
brigand from the neighbouring fastnesses. Such could not, 
such in reality were not, the sentiments of the automaton who 
then presided over the French people: accordingly, an extra- 
ordinary assembly of the peers and deputies was called, for 
the despatch of urgent business. One of the first acts of the 
chambers was to declare Napoleon Buonaparte both a traitor 
and rebel, for having introduced himself into the department 
of Var by force of arms : and magistrates, military persons, 
and even private citizens, were enjoined to seize the criminal, 
drag him before a court-martial, identify his person, and put 
the law in force against him. This contemptible document 
was attended with no results, beneficial or otherwise ; upon 
which the good old king, then in his sixtieth year, declared that 
he would himself lead on his soldiers against the intruder, and 
die in defence of the peace of France. In practice, however, 
he was more prudent, for when he had delivered an address 
to the army, in which he repeated his determination to conquer 
or to die with them, he stepped into his carriage, and escaped 
with the utmost celerity to Lille. 

Placing as little confidence in proclamations as the fugitive 
king, and being perfectly aware how indilFerent the innocent 
population of the remote districts, througli which he was 
advancing, were to the extension of the national boundary, to 
the confirmation of now charters of freedom, and to all other 
devices by which the cunning and the ambitious elevate them- 
selves above the aiiarehy they have created, the I./iouteuant- 
Genera^of Napoleon the 11. (the Duke of Ueichstadt) moved 
onward with his five hundred men towards Lyons. At lliis 
great commercial city,tlie too credulous Parisians imagined tliat 
the disturber, and his little band, would be seized and shot, 
thus terminating in an instant his romantic expedition ; and 
such intelligence was expected in Paris by every courier from 
the south of France. In this vain expectation the Parisians 
were confirmed by the despatches of General Marchand, 
governor of Grenoble, a garrison towm, a military depot, and 
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place of impregnable strength. This artful man sent assurances, 
frequent and ardent, of his fidelity to France; but the realimport 
of his language had not been suspected—aiid when Napoleon 
approached the gates, he found the whole garrison drawn out, 
and standing to their arms in silence. Taking advantage of 
the critical moment, he advanced alone, threw open his bosom, 
and exclaimed, “ Soldiers,” you have been told I am afraid .of 
death; here is my bosom, fire into it if you wish !” This romantic 
fact was answered by enthusiastic shouts of “ Vive VEmpereur 1” 
and his ranks were at the same instant strengthened by the 
accession of every soldier in that garrison. It is probable 
that the feelings of the garrison had been accurately ascer- 
tained, and reported to the emperor, previous to his arrival at 
Grenoble, by Colonel La Hedoyere, who, followed by the 
seventh regiment, had himself set an example of disloyalty to 
the Bourbons, by marching out of Grenoble to meet his old 
commander, and joining his standard on the route between that 
place and Vizi lie. For this act of tergiversation, the unfortu- 
nate colonel was brought to trial, and ^hot as a traitor, after 
the arms of England and the great genius of Wellington had 
restored the imbecile monarch, Louis XVIIL to the throne 
from which he had fled so precipitately. 

While Napoleon received La Bedoyere with the most affec- 
tionate feeling, he also knew' how' to appreciate those high 
sentiments of honour which regulated the judgment of Mar- 
chand ; and when that officer stated that the abdication of the 
emperor, whom he had fiiithfully served, having released him 
from his duty, he had sworn allegiance to the existing govern- 
ment, and presenting his sword, surrendered himself a prisoner, 
“GeneraV’ Napoleon, “1 acknowledge your services, have 
always looked on you as a true soldier : I see your position, 
and do not wish you to act contrary to your conscience, lake 
back your sword, proceed to Paris, and tell your king that I 
shall soon visit him in the capital, and will treat him with all 
the consideration due to his virtues and his rank.” This was 
true nobility — would, for the honour ot human nature, that 
the example had been imiLited by the enemies of Napoleon, 
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when success had again changed sides and placed his adlierents 
in their power ! 

The defection of the garrison of Grenoble awoke the most 
painful apprehensions in the minds of the royal party ; and 
Monsieur, the Duke of Orleans, Marshals Macdonald and 
StCyr set out for Lyons to put that place in a state of defence, 
and to frustrate any attempt to tamper with the loyalty of the 
inhabitants. The population of Lyons become occasionally 
involved in disturbances, but these are’ wholly of a com'mercial 
character, arising from depression of wages by the master- 
manufacturers, but tlioy have seldom exhii)ite(l any desire to 
share in the glories of a hattlc-lield. 'J'hc arrival of the royal 
party was a gratifying incident, and they met a kind recep- 
tion, but upon visiting the g‘arrison, Monsieur was astounded 
by an ap])lii*ation, res[)eeirully but determinatcly made, from 
the officers, to he permitted to pass over to Ihioiuiparte, accom- 
panied by occasional slionts from the sohliers of \’ive rKm[)n- 
reur! 'J’ho prince, who liad been rocehed both by soldiers and 
citizens with the most marked courtesy, ])('rceivcd that all his 
efforts to drown the ])Oj)nlavity of Napoleon were vain; and 
now, at length, comprehending the real nature of those means 
by which the throne of I^Vance was recovered, as w ell as of that 
power by which it was secunid to his ancient race, turned his 
back upon Lyons, and took the road to Cl(‘rmont, 'i'lie Duke 
of Orleans hastened to Laris, to ao(piaint the king with the 
general defection of the army. 

Having reached Lyons with.ont meeting with the least 
resistances or being inidcr the necessity of firing a single 
shot, Napoleon threw off the mask, discarded his assumed 
title, and resumed that w hich his genius had accpnredjand w liii'li 
the army and the people now a second time conferred upon 
him; Vive rKmpoveur! now rang from end to end of this great 
kingdom, and men of less vanity could not have resisted 
the charm with which such an exalted salutation is accom- 
panied. From this time and place he revived the imperial 
style and signature, and, under that well-known title, issued a 
decree, that was to revolutionize France by its hare ]ud)li- 
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cation : he annulled all changes that had taken place in the 
judicial body ; all emigrants who had accepted of rank under 
the late government were directed to return to their homes ; 
the tri- coloured tljig and cockade were to be substituted for 
the white emblems, and the order of St. Louis ; all llourbon 
estates and chattels to be sequestered ; nobility and feudal 
titles to be abolishetl ; and the legislative chambers dissolved. 

In these new dispositions a spirit of freedom a]>poavs to 
breathe, and the will of the people is admitted as the supreme, 
the sovereign power. This policy was suggested to him by 
the multitude of jnd)licati(>ns, reviewing his conduct and opi- 
nions as a ruler of nations, which he had candidly perused 
and digested in his exile at Llba. Of these, some pmhaps were 
the works of able men, and dictated by the purest motives; 
others, charging him with enormities of every character and 
degree, merely pandered to the jiowor that prevailed. 

There was one diniculty in the nmewal of liis career that 
was insurniouiitable, namely, his having lost the reputation of 
invincibility; that charm was dissolved, his rod was broken ; 
he returned to France — not Napoleon the imcomiuerahlc, not 
the oilspring of the gods, but a mere erring mortal, subject to 
all the chances of humanity, lie endeavoured to alleviate the 
pressure of this misfortune upon his cause, by attributing it 
to treason ; but the multitude seldom deal with causes, it is to 
effects alone they direct all their energies, and it would luive 
been wiser to have passed, as skilful pleaders do, over the most 
fatal fact against him, as if it demanded no serious notice. 
Descending still further from the imperial throne, he mani- 
fested his attachment to the freest institurlons, and ilcsired that 
the electoral ('ollegcs of the departments of tlie empire should 
meet at Paris in the course of the a])proaeirmg month of 
May, in (Uf cxtraonlinurtf a^snnhh/ uf thr field af Mu jf, in 
order to take measures necessary to ci>rreet and modify 
the constitution, according to the interests and w ill of the 
nation, and to he present at the coronalion ot his empress and 
their son. 

Consternation seized all Paris, when intelligence arrived 
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that the throne of Napoleon was erected, at Lyons, and that he 
was then granting pardon, with chivalrous magnanimity, to those 
who had abandoned him, and denouncing the horrors of war 
against those kingdoms that had expelled him from a throne to 
which he had been elevated by the people’s choice. Treachery 
was naturally suspected, from the defenceless state of Lyons, and 
the inactivity of the Toulon fleet ; hut, under such an imbecile 
government, such circumstances should not be considered as 
extraordinary. Invents that bore a more suspicious aspect, 
however, occurred in the north, when Mortier (Duke of 
Treviso) met ten thousand troops marching on Paris to save 
the city, as their officers informed him, from pillage, and 
to rescue the king from the hands of the populace. The 
marshal examined the orders, perceived that they had been 
forged for some sinister object, and sent back the soldiers to 
their former quarters. At La Fere, in Picardy, an attempt was 
made by Lefcbre Desnouettes to raise the cry of \'ive TEm- 
pereur, but D’Aboville, ^he governor of the place, responded 
with shouts of Vive le Roi. These instances were then deemed 
sufficient indications of a wide-spread conspiracy for the re- 
storation of the exile, but will hereafter be viewed merely as 
voluntary indications, on the part of the military, of their devo- 
tion to the great warrior who had so often led them to glory. 

Increasing the rapidity of his route by the impetus which 
success had given to his bold attempt, he passed through 
Macon, '^I'ournus, and Autun, to Auxerre, which is but forty 
leagues from Paris. 

A force, consisting of r.ational guards, volunteers, and others, 
forming a total of not less than one hundred thousand men, 
w'as concentraLed at Mclun, to check the march of Napoleon 
on Paris. The best spirit seemed to animate them; they 
appeared devoted to the existing government, and eager to 
meet and repel its enemies. A powerful artillery strengthened 
their position. Confident in numbers, they had left the rocks, 
the town, and forest of Fontainbleau unprotected : preferring 
the plain of Melun, where their combined strength could be 
employed to crush, by a single blow, the little army of the 
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intruder. Napoleon was accompanied by fifteen thousand 
veterans, exclusive of a multitude of irregular followers, and, 
preceding this body by a few minutes, he entered Fontain- 
bleau without molestation. The main body of his troops 
immediately after occupied the place, and the reserve followed 
supporting his flanks on parallel lines of march. 

In the unexampled position of the French government, it was 
a task of no ordinary difficulty to provide either men or measures 
equal to the occasion ; but the ministers of Louis failed most 
signally even in their best and most ingenious attempts. 
Amongst the measures in which the Parisians placed most 
confidence, as likely to conduce to a speedy termination of 
intestine wars, was the appointment of Ney, Prince of Moskwa, 
to the command of fifteen thousand effective men, with direc- 
tions to fall upon the rear of the rebel force, while the army 
of Melon opposed him in front By this arrangement it was 
hoped the ex-emperor’s followers would be completely over- 
powered, surrounded, and made prisoners. Additional confi- 
dence in this expectation was inspired by the conduct of Xcy, 
who repaired to the palace of the Tuileries, tendered his ser- 
vices to the king, and, having received an order on the treasury 
for a million of livres to pay the soldiers, took leave of his 
sovereign with an assurance “ that he would bring Napoleon 
to Paris in an iron cage.” Ihis was certainly an unnecessary 
display of loyalty, and would have excited some suspicion in 
the breasts of more close, or more experienced, observers of 
human nature than the King of France : it was a most flagrant 
act of deception, and grievously did its author atone for it at a 
subsequent day. To secure the entire confidence of the court 
of the Tuileries, Marshal Ney had previously made a secret com- 
inimication in that quarter, to the effect “ that he had received 
a declaration, signed by the officers and privates of his cor])S, 
setting forth that they respected him too much to deceive him, 
and therefore informed him that they would not fight for Louis, 
but were ready to shed their blood for Napoleon the Clreat.’ 1 he 
communication of this secret obtained for Ney the object of his 
treachery, and he soon found himself at the head ot thirty thou- 
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sand men ; an(J, although it was known that numbers were 
false to the colours they (tarried, it was hoped that some part 
would be found faithful amongst tlie faithless. Garrison 
towns continued to send loyal addresses to the throne: a 
few were sincere in their professions, but the larger number 
sought to blind the llourbons still longer; the great hopes of 
the court party, however, were placed upon the strt'ngth and 
loyalty of the army of Melun. How vain were* their hopes, how' 
ill-made their calculations, how misplaced their military com- 
mand! Ney hastened wilh his troops to l.ons le Saulnier, only 
to give an example of perfidy unparalleled amongst military 
men, by the publication of this proclamation: “ Ollicers and 
soldiers ! 'I’he cause of the I>ourl)ons is for ever lost. The 
lawful dynasty, which the French nation hasadoj)led, is about 
to ascend the throne. It is to the Kni[)(M*or Napoleon alone, 
our sovereign, that belongs the right of reigning over our line 
country. Soldiers, I have often led yon to vi(‘t()ry, 1 will now 
lead you to join that immortal phalanx, which tiie Finperor 
Napoleon is conducting to Paris, and which will he there in 
a few days ; and there our hopes and our happiness will 
l)e realized.” Vive rEnipereur ! — Signed, 'I’he Prince of 
Moskwa. 

Such was the character of the allegiance which Xey observed 
towards the nourbons ; tliat of the army was (Mpuilly unsound. 
At daybreak on the morning of the twentieth of February, the 
opposing forces, on whom oaeh party relied for the main- 
tenance of its authority, were under arms in the vicinity of 
Melun ; the royalists drawn up eu vtn^vs in three lines, the 
intervals and the flanks crowned with batteries. The centre 
occupied the road to Paris. The ground from Foiitainbleau 
to Melun is a continual declivity ; so that on emerging from 
the forest a clear view of the open country is afforded, whilst 
those below can easily descry whatever appears on the emi- 
nence. An awful silence, broken only at intervals by peals of 
martial music, intended to confirm the loyalty Of the troops, 
by repeating the royal airs of Henri Quatre and La Belle 
(hihrielle, or by the voice of the commander, and the inarcli 
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of divisions to thoir ap})ointed ground, poiviidod the kings 
army. All was anxious expectation ; the cliiols, conscious 
that a moment would decide the fate of the Bourbon dynasty ; 
and the troo})s, perhaps, secretly awed at the thought of 
meeting in hostility the man wimm they had been accustomed 
to obey. On the side of I'ontainbleau, no sound, as of an 
army rushing to battle, was heard. If the enemy was advan- 
cing, his troops evidently moved iii silence. Berhaps his 
heart had failed him, and he had retreated during the night 
If so, France was saved, and Fhirope free. At length a light 
trampling of horses became audible. It approached; an open 
carriage, attended by a few hussars and dragoons, appeared 
on the skirts of the forest It drove down the hill with the 
rapitUty of lightning: it reached the advanced ])osts — “ I.ong 
live the Emperor !’* l)urst from tlie astonished soldiery. 

“ Napoleon ! Napoleon the Great !” spread from rank to 
rank ; for, bareheaded, Bertrand seated at his right, and 
Drouet at his left, Napoleon continued his course, now waving 
his hand, now opening his arms to the soldiers; whom he 
called ‘Miis frientls, his eoinpanions in arms; whose honour, 
whose glories, whose country he now came to restore.” All 
discipline was forgotten ; disobeyed and insulted, the coin- 
mander-in-chief took to tlight ; tiiousauds rushed on his pas- 
sage ; acclamations rent tlie sky. At that inomout Napoleon’s 
own guard descemled the hill — the Imtpovial March was 
played — the eagles were once n'ore exhibited, — and those 
wliose deadly weapons were to have been aimed at each 
other’s life, embraced as brothers, and joined in iwiiversal 
shouts. In the midst of these greetings did Napoleon pass 
through the whole of the royal army, ])ursinng his course ti> 
Paris, and arrived at eight o’clock in the evening at the 
Tuilcries, on the twentieth of ^lareh, the l)ii'thday ol the 
king of Borne ; a coincidence whieli he had not neglected to 
observe to his followers. 

Upon the arrival of information of Ney’s perfidy, and the 
total defection of the armv, the Bourbons retired alti)getlier 
from Paris, and the capital was ahaiidoiieil to its fate ; while 

III. 3 Q 
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“ Vaiifle imperial tmla de cJocher en clovhvr jmq' aiix tours dc 
Not re- Da me.** In one fortnight, N.ipoleoii Duonnparte, at 
the head of a few devoted followers, penetrated through five 
hundred miles of France, carrying with him the scejitre of ids 
rocky isle, which he exhibited as a relic of times gone by, and 
then exchanged it for the imperial staff* of France ; tlius regain- 
ing a throne which it had cost all Kurope so many years, and 
so much blood and treasure, to wrest from him. History 
presents nothing parallel to this enterprise ; and even in the 
fictitious pages of romance, it might appear too improbable to 
be admitted. 

'Fhc violet, the earliest flower of spring, had been adopted 
as the badge of the Ikionapartist conspirators, as typical of 
the time wlien their leader, Lc Prrede /7o/r//c, should re-ajipear 
amongst them ; violet rings were worn by both sexes, and tin? 
gentler portion were decked with ribbons of the same delicate 
colour. The modest quality of the violet’s hue protected if 
from observation; and it was not until the day alter Na[)()le«)n’s 
arrival, and at the grand review held on that day, that this 
party colour, this preconcerted ba<lge, was identiHed with the 
consjiiracy in favour of the emperor’s restoration; but now 
those who were jiarticijiators in the secret raistul the hiunhle 
violet in triumph, those who had b(M>n unconscious of the 
treachery adopted it for their personal safety. 

Now seated firmly, as an elected emperor, upon the throne 
of France, Napoleon <;allcd his troojis together, detc.iled to 
them the extraordinary cinuunstaiKTs of his return, and ]iointed 
emphatically to the facility afforded him by the people <)f 
the provinces to reach Paris, as a convincing ])roof of their 
unshaken attachment to his person. ‘‘ Soldiers !” exclaimed 
the emperor, “ the throne of the llourbons is illegitimate, 
since it has been erected by foreign hands, proscribed by the 
voice of the nation expressed in every national assembly, and 
offering no guarantee ex(;ept to a small number of arrogant 
men, whose pretensions are hostile to its rights. Soldiers ! 
the imperial throne alone can guarantee the rights of the 
people ; and especially the first of interests, that of our glory. 
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We are going to inaroh, to drive from our territory those 
princes, the auxiliaries of for(*ii»ners; the nation will not only 
aid us with its vows, hut will iollow the impulse we shall give 
it. T'he French people and myself rely on you. We will not 
interfere in the atfairs of other nations, but woe to tliose that 
interfere with our own.” 

This manifestation was peculiarly adapted to the consti- 
tution of the assembly which he was addressing ; and those 
veterans who understood how to employ the laws of war in 
the actjuisition of w’eallh, received with enthusiasm the orders 
to rnarcli. Ihit while Na|)oleon hoj)ed for ultimate success, 
ho could hardly have calculated upon it, with the same uner- 
ring certainty which attended his prophetic vaunts in his wars 
of Italy and northern Europe ; he had lost the reputation of being 
an iiivincihle hero ; he had violated the conditions of a solemn 
compact, deliberately entered into with the allied sovereigns; 
he had forfeited the support of some of his w isest counsellors and 
ablest generals ; and he was opposed, for the first occasion of 
his life, by public opinion. One, and one only, of his minis- 
ters had the courage and the honesty to cxjnvss liis doubts of 
Napoleon’s ability to contend with the allies; and ho concluded 
each fervid ajipeal to the chamher with the words, “ vtijin 
vans ties un honime perdu” Hut this sentinieul was expressed 
too late, retraction was then iinjiracticable ; and, besides, it had 
been generally impressed upon the people’s mind that Hrnssia 
alone would olfer any serious resistance to the restovalion of 
the emperor; the rtmainlng powers being content to let him 
occupy the throne, as long as he refrained from invading the 
kingdoms of others. From this delusion they were awoke by 
the puhlication of tlie following document, by those allied powers 
on whose apathy the Huonapartists materially relied for being 
permitted to recover their position amongst the nations of 
Europe. 

Declaration , — ‘‘ The Powers who have signed the treaty of 
Paris, assembled at the congress of Vienna, being informed of 
the escape of Napoleon Buonaparte, and of his entrance into 
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Friitiee with an armed force, owe it to their own dignity, an<J 
the interest of social order, to make a solemn declaration of the 
senti.nents which this event has excited in them, liy thus break- 
ing the convention which had established him in the island of 
Elba, Buonaparte destroys theonty legal title on ivhkh his exist’- 
enee depended — by appearing again in France, with projects of 
confusion and disorder, he has deprived himself of the protection 
of the law, and has manifested to the universe, that there can 
be neither peace nor truce with him. The powers eonserpieiitly 
declare, that Napoleon Buonaparte has ]>laced himself without 
the pale of civil and social relations; and that as an enemy 
and disturber of the tranquillity ot the world, he has rendered 
himself liable to ])ublic vengeance. 1 hey declare at the same 
time, that, firmly resolved to maintain entire tlie treaty of Paris ol 
the thirtieth of May, 1814, and the dispositions sanctioned hy’that 
treaty, and those which they have resolved on, or sliall here- 
after resolve on, to complete and consolidate it, they will 
employ all their means, and will nnile all their efforts, that 
the general peace, the object of the wishes ot h.urope, 
and the constant purpose of their labours, may not again bo 
troubled, and to gnaranlce against every attempt which 
shall threaten to rcplnnge the world into the disorders and 
miseries of revolution. And, although entirely persuaded 
that all France, rallying round its legitimate sovereign, will 
immediately aniiihilalo this last attempt of a criminal and 
impotent delirium, all the sovereigns of Europe, animated by 
the same sentiments, and guided by life same principles, 
declare, that if, contrary to all calculations, there should result 
from tliis event any real danger, they will be ready to give to 
the king of France and to the French nation, or to any other 
government that shall he attacked, as soon as they shall be 
called upon, all the assistance requisite to restore public*, tran- 
(|uillity, and to make a common cause against all those who 
should undertake to compromise it. 'Flie j)reseiit Declaration, 
inserted in the register of the congress assembled at Vienna, 
on the thirtieth of March 1 81 5, shall he made public.— Done and 
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fittestcd by the plenipotciUiaries of tlie hi^li powers who 
si^^ned tlie treaty of Paris — Vienna, IGth March, 1815.* 
Prepared with ev('ry artifice, the emperor took good care 
that no c.opy of this fatal instrument should gain admission 
into tlie journals of Prance; and, feeling the force of its autho- 
rity, sustained as it was by the armies of the allies, he pressed 
on more eagerly to strengthen himself, by attaching to his 
government, the ])eople as well as the military. 'Po elfeet 
this, he left no argument unemployetl, that was in the least 
degree calculateil to impress on the nation that his first object 
was the establishment, on a sound and solid basis, of a consti- 
tution virtually free. If freedom of the press had been admit- 
ted amongst tlie rights now guaranteed to the Preiich nation, 
the editors of the public, journals must have been singularly, 
miraculously devoted to the restoration, for the declaration of 
the allies remaiaed totally excluded from their columns. The 
Puglish journalists acted, or rather erred, in the contrary way, 
by extolling the character of Na])oleon, congratulating Prance 
upon his happy restoration, and deprecating all foreign inter- 
ference between the Preach people and their emperor. 

While these feelings were lloating above the heads, and 
ihtling through the thoughts of millions, Napoleon pursued 
his purpose in an unshaken manner, lie summoned a legis- 
lari>e assembly, reminded them of the horrors of war, the 
pain of seeing the fair surfaiH* of their country overrun by 
the feet of the foreigner, and announced his intention ot pre- 
senting tlie Prench 'people with a new charter ot rights, at a 
solemn and grand assemblage in the field of Mars,” and tlii.s 
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imposing spectacle he entitled a C/iamp da MuL On the 
thirty-first this ])iecc of charlatanism was put in ])racticc 5 and 
it was then he declared “that in a few weeks, from that date, 
he would have half a million of men under arms ; and should 
the allies bring six hundred tliousand men, he would leail two 
millions against them.” 

This exaggerated statement of his means was put forth to 
alarm the allies, and induce them to reflect ij})ou the probahhj 
issue of such a contest ; during which interval he ho])ed to 
cfTeet, by diplomacy, sotuc mitigation of the declaration made 
by the congress: and as* the p(M)j)le wore j)rofoundly ignorant 
of the proceedings of the army, and were not nnaccustometi to 
hear of one hundred tliousand men mandiing from their homes, 
to assist in tlie destruction of an hereditary riglit, and the 
elevation of some creature of their emperor, they saw but 
little reason to doubt the veracity of his d(‘claration on this 
occasion. 

He had addressed all the crowned beads in Europe on tin; 
subject of the ajiproacbing contest, the real objeet of which, lu^ 
concluded, was not the punishment of adishonourable individual, 
or restoration of true IVecdom to France, then nion; free than 
she had ever been, hut to substitute an inihecilc hut 
king, for a popular sovereign, whose throne was tlum electivi'. 
All his overtures for peace, conciliation, or even treaty, were 
necessarily rejected by those countries that w(!re jiarties to 
the Declaration, and to the previous treaty. Caulincourt 
succeeded in transmitting his master’s letter to the prince- 
regent of Fhigland, by vhom it was immediately suhnniU'd t<» 
parliament, accom|)aniid by a royal message, which lamdered 
debate or dcliheratuin futile: it stated, tiiat ‘‘in coiise(|uen(‘(‘ 
of events which had recently taken place in France, in direct 
contravention of the treaty entered into at Paris, in tlie yivir 
1814, for preserving the peace of Europe, the prince-regent had 
judged it necessary to outer into engagements with his allies, to 
.adopt such steps as circumstances might re(|uire against the 
common enemy, and for preventing the revival of a system wliieli 
had for its object to disturb the peace of Europe ; a system which 
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experionce had proveil to be incompatible with the peace and 
independence of nations.’* 

The success of Napoleon’s romantic expedition, removed 
all doubt from the minds of liis determined enemies as to their 
present, as well as their prospective measures. They were 
fully aware of the iusignlticauee of the individual, whom they 
had placed like a puppet on the throne of Eram^e, and felt the 
strong necessity for activity and combination, to resist success- 
fully the machinations of sucli a man as Napoleon. The great 
genius and singular fortune of the ex-emperor had created 
Ihionapartists in every kingdom of Europe: and in England, 
a country wliich he seemed to have “ had a vow on liim” to 
subjugate, or ])erish in the attempt, even there, individuals 
of high name were found, whose better judgment was so 
dazzled by the splendour of his achievements, that they almost 
j)rotosted against our right to arm, and })rotect this country 
from invasion, by carrying war into Eraiice. 

Amongst those of our countrymen who declared that an 
aggressive war would not be /rgiUniatv, for that the allies had no 
liglit to interfere with Napoleon's resumption of the imperial 
diadem, were Earl Grey and Mr. Wliit bread. Epon the delivery 
of the prince-regent’s message relative to the recent events in 
France, demanding an augmentation of our lorees l)y sea 
and land, and the ado])tion of measures calculated to ];rj>duce 
the most intimale con<‘ert with our allies ; hairl Grey said, 

that if the address to the message just read, went to appru\e 
sim[)ly of those measures, and no farther, he should not oppose 
it. If, however, coulrary to his just expectations, and his 
aidrnt tvishes, the address which was to bo proposed, should 
commit their lordships to a declaration of hostilities, if the 
allies were found w illing to consent to siieh a course, he should 
feel it his duty to dissent from it.’’ His lonlshij) subsequently 
ridiculed the conduct of ministers, their reasons toracceiiing to 
the treaty of Eontainhlean, and censured, in terms of extreme 
severity, their negligence of lluonaparte, when nominally 
emperor, but virtually a state-prisoner at Elba. “ ^^ilh regard 
to the escape of Buonaparte from l.lba,” saiil his lordship. 
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there was a "reat degree of culpability on the })art of our 
government. The danger of such an escape required no 
extraordinary foresight to antici|mte : and yet, because it was 
impossible so hermetically to seal that island as to preclude 
all possibility of escape — because they (rould not make assur- 
ance doubly sure, because in fact everything could not be don(‘, 
ministers seemed to think they were released from the obliga- 
tion of making any provision against such an event — consider- 
ing the character of the ])erson who had been placed in the 
isle of Klba, considering the moans which he possessed, and 
considering the views wliicli had been im})iited to him, was it 
not to be expected that he wonld make a descent npj)n h'ranre 
or Italy? yet the Dritish admiral had no distinct instructions 
to detain him, and prevent the execution of his purpose. 

I'hrough many nights of angry contest in the ii[)p(n* house, 
Karl Clrey continued to arraign the (‘.oudnet of the ministers, 
ill consequence of the (‘seajie of Napoleim, and to ileny tln‘ 
hgaliljf^ wisdom, or expediency of an odensive war. The same 
noble individual had eniployed his talents in depressing the 
fame of General Wellesley, and in condemning his military 
measures, and his foreign policy, until the close of oiu' of 
the most brilliant campaigns ever recorded in hi^torv, com- 
pelled him to roiubn* justice to the Hritish hero. His lordsliip's 
views ill that iiistaiK'e were contradicted by tlui subseijiient 
course of events : and how limited his prospect of the futurt', was 
again most singularly sliowii, in the result of the campaign 
which was now about to be euuiineuced, contrary to wliat be 
called “ his ardent wislies.” 

Similar principles, and still more energetically oxpresscjl, 
belonged to Mr. Whitbread: even previous to the escape (tf 
Napoleon, he had evinced a warm partiality for that groat man’s 
future happiness, and every sentiment to which he gave 
utterance, in connection with our foreign relations, was ting('d 
witli a shade of Duona part ism. Alluding to the harmless 
sovereign, who had been lifted up by the prow ess- of our arms, 
under the Duke of Wellington, and seated on the throne ol 
the French, Mr. Whitbread observed, conduct of Louis 
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XVIII. since he has been placed on the throne, has evinced 
much moderation, good sense, discrimination, and gentlemanly 
feeling, highly creditable to him. To the acts of his government, 
objections may be made ; but, whatever has been done amiss, 
originated, I really believe, with his ministers, and not with 
liirnself, while any good that has been effected, was owing 
to his firmness and discrimination.” lie then proceeded to 
doubt the stability of his position, spoke openly of hisexpei'tation 
of civil war ill France, and of the return of Napoleon, and con- 
eluded with a solemn hope ‘Hhat if it were possible for adversity 
to make any impression on the human breast, that the reverses 
of Buonaparte would teach him moderation, and that such a 
pejice might yet ho established between him and this country, 
as would secure the rights and lihorties of the ])eople in their 
most extensive operations.” 'This extraordinary apostrophe 
was jmmouneod while Louis was actually the undisputed 
occupiint of the throne of Franco, and Napoleon emperor of 
the isle of lOlba ! 

On the seventh of April, the inincc-regent’s message being 
taken into the consideration of the house of commons, an 
opportunity was afforded to Lord Oastlereagh of delivering one 
of those mystic orations for which he was dislingnished : and to 
Mr. Whitbread, of replying in language so eulogistic of Lng- 
laiid’s bitterest enemy, that bis speech would have been listened 
to in the Chamber of Paris with the utmost respect. He con- 
tended that it wuis against the interest of this country, on any ot 
the grounds hypothetically stated by the minister, to begin a 
fresh crusade for the purpose of determining who should fill the 
throne of France, after the experience we bad bad ot the late 
twenty years’ crusade — lenui natal antij hij avvidvnt^ and by 
the temporary madness of ibc man who then filliMl, and who con- 
tinued to fill the throne of France, lie maintained that better 
terms bad been granted to the Bourl)i>ns than to Bounaparto 
that Lord Castlereagh was veiling his real td>ject, wliicli was 
to pounce upon France at au unguardeil moment that faith 
had not been kept with Buonaparte, from whom tlie stipulated 
sum of money was withheld, witli the mean object of weakening 
III, 
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all his resources — he denied that his return to France was an 
invasion, but rather by the invitation of the military and the will 
of the people — he put in broad contrast the evasion of Louis to 
the abolition of the slave-trade, and the magnanimity of the 
emperor, who gave freedom to half the world by a dash of his 
pen, and protested that o\ir ambassadors, who attached their sig- 
nature to the declaration of the congress, deserved impeach- 
ment, that wicked instrument having designated an individual 
for assassination. j\lr. Whitbread eonccMved, that as Lords 
Cathcart, Clancarty, and Stewart had no rt'deeniing virtues in- 
herent in their characters, and merely represented their country 
in conse(|uence of inlluence anti family relationship vvith 
ministers, they could never escape universal d(»secration, and 
that “all the brilliancy of Lord WollingtoiPs acbievenients, all 
tlio sjdendonr of his character, would not bt* sutlicient to drag 
him out of tlie abyss of shame, into which he had plunged himstdf 
by setting bis illustrious name to that infamous declaration.” 
I.est bis defence of Buonaparte might still })rovc unequal to 
the object of rendering a PVencii war nn])opular, Mr. Whit- 
bread had recourse to the un worthiness of tlui Bourbons. 
“ Sheridan,” said Mr. Whitbread, “one of the wittiest men tliat 
ever sat in that house, had stated, that one half of our national 
debt had been contracted in endeavouring to su]q)ress the 
power of the Bourbons, and the other half in endeavouring to 
restore them to power. "I'hc Bourbons had not always been 
the friends of this country, hut on the contrary her most in- 
veterate enemies. 'Pin' j)ublic ])ress was also apj)oaled to by the 
senator, but his reasoning was less creditable to his honour, 
and most puhahiy such as he would tin* next instant have 
withdrawn, lie advised those engines of good and evil to 
(!case their clamour for war, lest they might go too far for tln ir 
own interests, which he asserted wore ofU'ii ven-y diirerent from 
those of their country. 'J'hey should recollect that if Buona- 
parte was ext(‘rminated, it would he as flat for the ))ress as if In' 
was at Llha.’ 'I’liis singular pieee of declamation, singular for a 
British representative and a British j)arliaineiit, was closed willi 
an imploring appeal to the child of mystery, -l^ord Cai^tleragln to 
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secure to tliese realms the contiimaiice of peace, and to avoid 
if possible, a rupture with the ruler of F'rance. 

These ill-considered opinions would liave attrac ted but little 
attention from the country, had they been expressed by less 
distinguished members of the legislature; and if Karl Orcy 
and Mr. Whitbread had not told the Knglihh nation that it 
was contrary to the law of nations, that they should anticipate 
Napolccni in his designs u|)on their freedom, hy preparing for 
their defence, and h}- striking tlie first blow iu a cmitest. that 
was inevitable; few in this land of liberty would hav(^ doubted 
their right : hut such an impression did the rash (leelamation 
of the opposition leaders, in both houses of parliament, pro- 
duce n])ou the weaker-minded portion of tlie community, that 
the (piestion of the iri^i/iinan/ of such a \'ar het'aine at 
length argued by men of higher talent, and was thus treated 
by Lord Firskinc in his jn-eface to a new edition of Fox’s 
speeches : — 

‘‘ To this almost insane delusion, Kurope owed the first 
dawiiings of her deliverance. Sovereigns, not ahsolnteh sub- 
jugated, could not po.'^sihly submit to it, and their ruined 
people would not long liave endured tlieir submission: their 
resistance intlamed ibe temper of a man till llieii, iwcrju l>i/ 
lVcUht^t()}i i)t SjKiin^ not suci'ossfully resistetl, and the <:raiid 
and final catastrophe of liurope was ilecided upon ; — but 
when France, now become lost to every idea of honour and 
freedom, had thus given herself up without a paug. and evmi 
with a delirious exultation, to the dominion of one man, wlio, 
not contented with lier base and ignominious subjugation, 
endeavoured to bind all the kingdoms of tlie earth to his 
dominion, imposing u])on their subjects greater privations 
than they h:ad ever felt under the most defective of their own 
establishments ; nothing was then wanting but some highly- 
favourahle opportunity for overthrowing so intolerable and 
deeply-rooted a tyranny. Such an occasion, liuvvovcr, might 
never liavt? presented itself, and, in my <ipinion, never would, 
hut from the seemingly pivdostinated infatuation of persisting 
in his odious system of proscription, and of his total forgetful- 
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ness of times and seasons, in the execution of his gigantic 
projects: but when they hiiled at last, and the tide of war, 
impelled by the elements, pursued him in his retreat, it was 
the war of united, justified, indignant nations, and the aveng- 
ing elements of heaven. Sovereigns were then no longer 
unprincipled invaders, at the head of reluctant armies, but 
patriot leaders of their insulted and injured ])eo})le, repelling 
in their turn, like the French at the period of her revolution, 
an unprlncii)led invasion. The submission, therefore, of 
France to her conquerors, at the gates of Paris, instead of 
lessening Mr. Fox’s authority, in my opinion establishes and 
confirms it On the very same principle, that, in /lis time, 
France could not be successfully invaded by the nations of 
Furopo, she could not fafeh/ resist their invasion ; and I 
entertain no doubt at all, that if he had been then living, his 
sagacity would have predicted the event 

“ My reason for tins last observation was only to vindicate 
the truth of his prediction, that France was invulnerable, 
from the charge often made, of its having turned out to be 
unfounded when she submitted to her invaders. For the 
truth, however, of my remark, nor for any reasonings of my 
own upon which it was founded, he is in no way responsible, 
-"his memory must in no way be implicated by opinions 
which he never delivered, and which could be built only upon 
events that he did not live to see. As little can 1 presume to 
support by bis authority, the view I entertain of our present 
situation ; on which, however, 1 cannot, with safety, be alto- 
gether silent ; lest, whilst, from the warmth of friendship, 1 
have been illustrating Mr. Fox’s principles, I might be sup- 
posed, hereafter, to have departed from iny own. 

“None of his opinions, then, regarding the l^Vench revolu- 
tion, which 1 have referred to in iny letter, in all of which I 
concurred with him in parliament, and still maintain inviolate, 
have, in my judgment, any bearing whatsoever upon our 
relations at this moment with France, nor can govern, or 
affect, the momentous (piestion of peace or war. The policy 
of the one or the other, as most likely to promote in the end 
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the tranquillity of the world, it would be wholly beside my 
purpose to touch upon. Ilow far the Kmperor Napoleon, 
after having seen the ruinous consequences of his past mis- 
conduct, might not be as likely to preserve peace in Europe 
as any other government established by force of arms, — 
whether, supposing that (.‘xpectation to be irrational, and the 
allies to be even at the gates of Paris, greater difficulties 
might not arise than ever occurred before, in dealing with a 
nation of such vast power, extent, and population ; — or whe- 
ther, supposing the comparative safety of war to be obvious 
and unquestionable, great obstacles may not present them- 
selves, hereafter, to its successful prosecution, from the 
intovnal state of our country, arc momentous considerations 
which the projier forums must decide: — but these difficulties 
ought not to be increased by any doubt regarding the prin- 
ciple of the contest ; because, supposing the Kmperor Napo- 
leon to be at this moment the universal choice of the French 
])eople, of wfiirh f/te.rc is no snjfinvnt evidotn', (Jreat Hritain 
and Iier allies would still have a justifiable cause of war. 

“ No man can hold more sacred than 1 do, the right of 
every ])Cople to the government of their own choice, nor is 
})repared more constantly, or more firmly, to resist all inter- 
ference, by force, w ith the internal conc(?rns of an iinnffhidins' 
nation ; but no writer on public law- has ever denied or 
doubted, that states arc justified in combining to resist aggres- 
sions, and in taking security against their recurrence, by 
hostile invasion and conquest. This was prt'cisely the late 
condition of the combined powers of Knro])e, w ith regard to 
France: — after repelling her from their invaded territories, 
they followed her into her own, and liostilitics were closed by 
a treaty under the walls of her capital, when they might have 
dissolved her government by the sword. 

“ Whatever opinions divided us in other periods of the war, 
it is surely now too late to deny, that to this confederacy our 
country became a legitimate party; indeed, the whole pres- 
sure upon the states of Europe, which they combined to 
resist, was only that we might be wounded through their 
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sides. The Napoleon system, as it affected I heir commerce, 
was of no value to its author, but as it might involve the 
destruction of oum. On that clear, national interest, our 
accession to the confederacy was supported in j)arliament ; 
the most alarming demands upon our finances were, upon no 
other principle, submitted to : and, when the great object of 
it was apparently accomplished, the victorious sovereigns, and 
the great men employed in their service, were received among 
us with an enthusiasm, which, if we had not been deeply 
interested in their a(d>ievements, would h.ive been the height 
of folly, and, if not siuit'iioned by the justice of their cause, 
would have been a national degradation. 

“ They had not a(*hieved (although it was in their power) a 
sanguinary conquest ; but, to av(‘rt the destruction of property, 
and the shedding of innocent blood, had proposed, in the 
language of the Emperor Alexander, to acknowledge, and even 
to guarantee, any government which should be the choice of 
the French people, with the exeeption only of the author of so 
many evils and calamities, and all the members of Ins familv : 
subject to that exception, they invited the constituted authori- 
ties, wdiich had been ap[>ointed by himself, to form a ])ro- 
visional government, and to prej)aro a constitution the most 
advantageous for France. 

“ Under these circumstances, their right to stipulate such 
terms cannot possibly be denied : they were warranted upon 
every principle of public law^, nor can their justice or modera- 
tion be disputed : hut, what ends all question concerning 
them, they were accepted and acted on by all wdio (;ould he 
considered the representatives of the nation. The mnnicijuil 
council of Paris, in answer to the Emperor Alexander’s 
declaration, after the preface of a furious anathema against 
Napoleon, with a detailed catalogue of his enormities, and 
the miseries he had brought upon their country, declared 
unanimously, that formally they renounced all obedience to 
him, and expressed their ardent wish that the h’reiieh 
monarchy should he established in the person of Louis XMII. 
and his lawful successors. 
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“The conservative senate followed immediately in the 
steps of the municipal council: and whoever refers to it, as 
well as to the former, will find the denunciation of a greater 
aggregate of crime, and of just forfeiture of all trust or con- 
fidence, than could be collected from the lives of all the 
tyrants ever existing upon earth : they then declared that he 
had forfeited the throne, and the hereditary right established 
in his family was abolished, and the French por^jdo and their 
armies relieved from the oaths of fidelity they had sworn to 
him. 

“The provisional government soon afterwards adopted the 
same course, by the public'atlon of an address to the French 
armies, concluding in these empbatical words: ‘You are no 
longer the soldiers of Napoleon, the senate and all France 
relieve you from your oath.’ — To these solemn acts of exclu- 
sion, Napoleon sooii afterwards became a party: and for 
himself and his heirs, formally renounced the thrones of 
hVance and Italy. 

“ These acts of all the h'rcnch authorities, even now, w ith 
a few. exceptions, representing the French nation, by Na- 
poleon’s own consent, deserve the utmost consideration. If 
tlieir public declarations just referred to, bad ))cen founded, 
like the emperors own act of abdication, upon the pressure 
of mere necessity ; if, after expressing their allection for his 
person, their duty to his sovereignty, and their deep regret at 
the surrender of its athantages, (a prcamhle to which the 
allied powers, if they attained their objects, could h(ive 
framed no reasonable objection) ; if, after such a preamble, 
tliey bad then submitted to the exclusion for the groat object 
of national safety, they might now Itave had some foundation 
for telling other nations, that they embraced him again, on 
bis return, as the constant object of their choice, and tliat the 
principle of bis exclusion was unjust : they might now', with 
some countenance, have denied the dangerous principles 
imputed to him by other governments, and have insisted on 
the still great er injustice of again combining to dethrone 
him, under the new circumstances which had taken place. 
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But whoever peruses the documents by which tlie French 
people proceeded to exclude Napoleon from the throne, will 
there find that France now proclaims her determination against 
her own national treaty, to be ruled by a man whose govern- 
ment, she herself, in the great public acts by which she 
destroyed it, had solemnly declared to be incompatible with 
her own liberties, and with the security of all other states. 

“ It is not therefore necessary to have recourse to the pro- 
clamation of the allies, for a justification of any renewed 
hostilities — it is to he found in these proceedings of I'^rance. 
She herself has proclaimed to the universe, in the most public 
acts of her government, that there was no trust or confidence 
to be reposed in her chief. 

“This was the true principle of the original convention, 
which demanded his exclusion : — the evils which hhirope had 
suffered from his dominion, were, in my opinion, its only just- 
tification — nations wdiose securities are not clearly and essen- 
tially affected l)y revolutions in other countries, have no right 
whatever to make them the foundation of war, or to overthrow 
them by coiupiest. Hie ministers of this country, who made 
war on France in 1793, professed no such principle : Lord 
Grenville would, I am persuaded, disavow it. 'I'hcy justified 
the contest u})on their that our own safetvj and 

that of all Ihirope, w'as at that period deeply affected by tin? 
French revolution — a proposition of fact whicii was denied by 
Mr. Fox. 

“ It is no answ'cr to say, that all these acts of the French 
authorities, and the abdication of Napoleon, were acts of com- 
pulsion and necessity. Undoubtedly they were — but does not 
that view of it replace the^ allies in their original position also ? 
When a ship strike.s lier colours, is it not etpially an act of 
necessity and compulsion ? but if she hoists them again, after 
faith given to her submission, by the laws of w^ar she may be sunk. 
This is precisely, at this moment, the condition of the allied 
sovereigns who invaded France — the very soul of the conven- 
tion was the exclusion of Napoleon and his family from the 
throne — with their swords in their hands, they would ac(*cpt 
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of no other terms for their speiirity; and the terms were agreed 
to. How then can it ])Ossil)ly he contended, that his return to 
Paris, becaiise unresisted by those who were bound y)y their 
solemn engagements to resist liim, entitles F’rance to remain 
unquestioned under his dominion, in violation and contempt of 
a treaty, by which her conquest had been arrested ? Sueli a 
doctrine would be obviously subversive of tlu> law of nations : 
but on the other band, this clear principle of the confederacy, 
though the most unbounded success should attend it, ought not 
to be overstepped ; the securities demanded for Ihirope should 
not be ideal or arbitrary, but be supported by facts aud expe- 
rience; the iudependenee of I'Vancc must not he struck at, 
nor the opinions of her ])coplo disregarded, when compatible 
with the peace of the worbl.” 

Special pleading is here artfully cmplosed to ]novo that the 
allies were precisely in the same position, as ri'garded Xapoleou 
and the French people, after his escape from Fdbu, as wluui 
they were in possession of Piiris : hut the cases were substan- 
tially different : in the first invasion of France, the objeett of the 
war was the chastisement of that nation for the injuries she 
had inflicted upon Europe under the conduct of Napoleon; when 
they next invaded France, it was, certainly, for the purpose of 
restoring the Bourbons to the throne, and the hostilities which 
led to Napoleon’s fall, were commenced by the allied sove- 
reigns. It is also in the highest degree probable tliat the 
experiment would have been tried, as to whet her Napoleon 
could set limits to his ambition, and re-^t contented ^^ith the 
crown of France, had not Providence then raised up amongst 
the JJritish nation a soldier capable, by genius, fortune, aud 
renown, to contest the dominion of Europe with him in the 
field of battle : and the military genius of Wellington eonsli- 
tntod the chief, the actual, the only groinul, on which the 
allied sovereigns rested their riglit of invading unotlending 
France, and restoring a royal race which tliat country had 
rejected. With respect to the principles, motives, or power of 
the allies, this is not the occasion to analyze them, but as the 
l^uke of Wellington had made England a j^arty to the instru- 
111. 3 s 
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moiit, which pointed out to Europe the propriety of assassinating' 
tile ex-ernpcror, a strong feeling of indignation certainly did 
exist, and very generally, throughout this country, at the intro- 
duction of the words in the declaration. If 
the intent of this expression really was that Napoleon’s life was 
forfeited, and might be taken with im})iinity hy any monster 
who could find an opportunity to destroy him, then eternal 
disgrace rests upon the head of every member of the congress : 
if the phrase were doubtful, as it still endangered his jiersonal 
safety, itshouldhave been instantly altered or publicly explained. 
But no sucli precaution was taken; the sovereigns left the 
question undecided, from which it follows, that they desired to 
leave to some assassin a pretext and defence for slaying an 
individual, claimed from the ambiguity of their proclamation. 
But they luid no liuman right to denounce Napoleon as a 
traitor to any of their countries or empires, and it must remain 
a suhjec^t of un(|ualifi(.‘d regret tliat the illustrious name of 
“ Welliiigfou” was ever attached to that disgraceful and unjust 
declaration. 4 ’hat his grace felt the force of the attack tiiat 
was made upon its authors, hy a large portion of the ]>arlia- 
ment, the pco])le, and the press, is sufiiciently evident from his 
liaving condescended to reply to the clamour by asserting-, 
that vi/idirfe puhlifiKc did not mean ])uldi(* vviigvdure^ hut 
rather public y/<.sY/rc ; his grace unfovtunalely found few who 
assented to this explanation, but many who viewed it as a weak 
instance of special jdeading. 

The Duke of Welliugtou had frecjuently expressed a strong 
opinion, in his despatches, that Napoleon shoidd Itc rid of\ 
hut from the circumstances of the periods at which he lirote, 
he could not possibly have meant by assassination : he merely 
endeavoured to imj)ress upon our government the fact, that 
the repose of I'airoj: ' retpuired the total ('xelusion of Napoleon 
from any throne, hut more particularly from the throne of such 
.111 influential })eople .'is the hVench. llis grace should tliorefore 
have pursued his wonted straightforward course, unintluouced 
by kings, princes, or servile ministers, and declared his resolu- 
tion to meet Napoleon, fis Scipio did llamiibal, as Caesar did 
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Pompey, and in one great, final battle, allow Providence to 
distribute the laurel and tlie cypress, riieu and there only 
should they have determined to meet; and it was on such a 
stage, too, the fate of Luropc did oppose these great men to 
each other, in one ot the most sraiguinary and detusive con- 
tests recorded in history. To militate against tin? machina- 
tions of the sovereigns, Na])oleon snhduod his feelings, con- 
cealed that longing for absolute power, which at length 
destroyed him, and made a display of moderation in all his 
measures. On the twenty-third of April he carried out this 
dtdusion further than was safe, by issuing his additional act 
to the constitutions.” In this document greater liberty was 
promised to the nation than had been given by the charter of 
Louis WTIL, and more than was consistent with the hap[)i- 
ncss of a people, so (i(*k]e, so uncertain, so politically romantic, 
as the Trench had shown themselves since tlie deposition and 
destruction of their king. 

'1 0 occupy the attention of friends and enemies, to protiacl 
the inovital)le day of trial with Lord Wellington upon some 
hattlo-field, and to acquire as much strength as possible for 
that final blow, Napoleon announced his JssanhKe dti ( luunp 
(le MitK a splendid mockery, to which all the electors of 
I'VancG were inviled. In front of the royal military school, 
a hunporary amphitheatre was erected in the (Tamp do Mars, 
at Paris, spacious enough to accommodate iiftceu thousand 
electors and dei)nties. 'The people occiqiied the sloping 
hanks tl)at enclose the great area itself, in the centre of which 
were drawn up several line regiments of cavalry. Witliiu 
the enclosure of the amphitheatre a throne was raised, and 
opposite to this was an altar with its proptw decorations. 'I he 
registers, appointed for the purpose, continued to read aloud 
the returns from the provinces: and it is quite unnecessary to 
say that the majority of the nation was now represented as 
having voted for the restoration of the imperial form ot govern . 
inent, and in the person of Napoleon. \\ hen the whole arena 
was tilled to oversowing, the Emperor arrived, accompanied 
by his brothers, Joseph, Lucien, and Jerome, llic throne was 
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occupied by Napoleon ; his brothers stood at its foot, wrapped 
in Homan tunics. The ceremony commenced witli high mass, 
after whicli the deputy selected to address the emperor, deli- 
vered an oration while he stood on one of the steps of the 
throne. This scene was followed by the declaration of the 
arch-chancellor, that the ‘‘ additional act’* was accei)ted by an 
unanimity of votes. When these acknowledgments that Napo- 
leon was the pi'ople's choice, had been thus publicly made, 
the emperor, who kept on his hat during the whole perform- 
ance, came forward to the altar, placed his hand upon the 
volume of ihe holy gospels, and swore by their contents to 
observe, during his life, the new -cdiarter of liberty granted to 
the nation. lie lunv adtlres.sed the multitude, in one of those 
orations peculiar to himself, more to 1)0 admired for elocpience 
than sincerity, yet unfailing in tlieir electric ollect upon that 
mercurial people. 

While the assemblage was under the influence of the impe- 
rial oratoiy, casting off his inanteau, and descending from his 
throne, he advanced into the centre of the Champ de Mars, 
and commenced distributing his eagles to the troops, who 
received them with loud shouts of A'oits Jur (ms I This was 
the conclusion of the pageantry with whieh the French peo[)le 
were amused, and their vanity delighted; and althougli it had 
been promised to lliein in May, it was })Ostpone(l, and from 
the wisest motives, until the month of June. 

On the Sunday next following the c(uemony of the CJianip 
de Mai, the emperor, attcompanied by the ladies of the court, 
procee(i(Ml in state, install the h'gislature ; and he again 
took occasioti in that as.jeinhly, to declare liis firm deter- 
mination of adhering to the charter which he had signed and 
sworn to, as well as his anxious wish that tlie liberty of the 
press might he extended in every country to the same degree 
as he was henceforth resolved to permit. This day was closed 
witii a pyrotechnic display, representing a ship from Klba 
approaching the shores of France, and the landing of the 
ex-emp(!ror upon the coa-t of 1 ^‘ovencc, to resume the goveni- 
meiil of the French pct)|>le. 
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Knoiigh had now been given to amusement, recreation, and 
vanity ; the eventful crisis that had arrived demcanded a tran- 
sition to seriousness; and the last shouts of Vive I’Empereur! 
tliat closed the festivities, were succeeded by the rappel of the 
drums calling the French peoplo to arms, for the defence of 
their country, and security of the imperial throne. 

The delay that attended the framing of a suitable reply to 
the emperor’s speccli from the throne, was Napoleon’s only 
cause of detention at Paris, and, unaccustomed to control, as 
well as aware of the ])arainount value of celerity, he would 
have set out instantly for the army, had he not been unwilling 
to dispense with the formality of receiving the answer of the 
chamber in person. Tlic chamber of representatives, under- 
standing the charter of their rights in its spirit rather than 
its letter, elected, as president, a man of acknowledged ability 
and independence of character, hut who had never dissembled 
his dislike of the emperor. When fortune placed the crown 
of France upon Napoleon’s brow, Lanjuinais, the new presi- 
dent, thus boldly rebuked his colleagues in the senate: — 
“ What ! will you submit to give your country to a master, 
taken from a race, of origin so ignominious, that the Romans 
disdained to employ them as slaves A man who could 
strain his elo([Ucnce, and distort sound argument with so 
much violence, woulil certainly appear unfitted for the direc- 
tion of a large assembly, and of too intemperate a disposition 
to be cm])loyed in a public capacity at such a juncture in the 
atFairs of his country. Rut in this instance, the emperor gave 
an example of iiioderatioii to the senate, by at once confirm- 
ing their election of a president ; but to prevent further 
violations of that respect that was due to their ruler and his 
institutions, by venturing to meddle with the charter, the 
emperor laid down this principle tor their gnulance : “\ou 
may meditate on the constitution 1 have given you ; you may 
prepare organic regulations ; but beware, touch not the ark 
itself; you know the danger that awaits such jirofanalion. 
My ministers will tell you the vest.” 

Carnot now reported the strength of the imperial army to 
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be nearly two millions of men — an exaggerated statement, 
equally injurious to the personal honour of his master, and 
the prudent conduct of the people. Napoleon had never 
stated that such a number was actually under arms ; he only 
asserted, that he would embody that force, if his enemies 
advanced with only half the numerical amount. But the 
minister, more enthusiastic than wise, concealed the defection 
of the peasant, who had been forced, into the service by the 
cruel rules of a conscription, and abandoned trutli in every 
other item in his official details: this want of policy, and lack 
of modesty, were glaringly exhibited by the introdimtion into 
his report of a comparison between his master, the Emperor, 
and the exiled King of France: a comparison as contemptible 
as it was unnecessary, for tlie lofty genius of the one was 
acknowledged by the wliole \iniverse ; the only conspicuous 
feature in the history of the Bourbon, was bis hereditary 
claim to the llirone of Francje. But Carnot had the mis- 
fortune, the had taste, to touch discordant notes alone. 
‘‘pAirope,*’ said the minister, “is acipiainted witlitlie courage, 
froid, fidelity of the im])erial guard, an unassailable 
rampart during war, and the ornament of the capital in the 
time of pea(^c: this noble corps were tnMtcd by tlie Bourbons 
with hatred and coiitemf)t.” (df all snhjec’ts connecteil uith 
the im])erial dynasty, this was one of the most delic^ate : tli(‘ 
fidelity of tliis guard to Napolc‘on, and their attachment to 
his person, necessarily rendered them less useful to Louis, \nIio 
must have admired, even while he distrustcMl tlieir allegiaiiee; 
and, from the favour lavished on tlnun by their master, and 
their extravagant j)ay, they were an objeet of jealousy both 
to the Parisians and the army generally. Louis had been 
advised to treat them with consideration, but without reposing 
in them any coniidence. 

l^iris had submitted to the imperial sway, and its example 
was imitated in other parts of the kingdom : the Duke 
(rAiigoulcrne was obliged to capitulate with (iroueby, and 
his duchess was fortunate enough to effeet her escape from 
France. Jn Italy the cause of Napoleon was supported by 
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king .loacbim, who, trembling for the stability of his own 
usurped throne, augmented bis military establishment, and 
declared war against the allied powers of Europe. The crown 
of Naples had been guaranteed to Murat by the Austrian 
court, but this agreement had never been acceded to by the 
llourhons: the want of confirmation alarmed Murat for the 
validity of his title, and the artful mana-uvring of M. dc Talky- 
rand, in the congress of Vienna, awoke him more painfully to 
the danger of his position. That wily minister, who had the 
address to retain, not only his life, but his rank and power, 
during a series of revolutions, secretly urged the members of 
the congress t.o-€upport the claim of Ferdinand in preference 
to Murat’s title. Undeterred, however, by any circumstances 
of impending peril, Joachim openly espoused the Emperor’s 
cause, and it was the deliberate opinion of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, that had he succ eeded in the campaign undertaken for 
that object, the allies woidd have negociated with the Emperor 
Napoleon for a general peace, and the Jlourbons would have 
been obliged to return for ever to a private life. But the fall 
of Murat, and the restoration of Ferdinand, deprived the 
inf])erial throne of one of its main sup))orts, the removal of 
w hich was soon followed by tiie fall of tin? edifice itself. 
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CHAP. X. 


THE ALLIES PREPAUE FOR WAR— THE DUKE OF WELT.IXOTON ACCEPTS THE COMMAND OF 
THE ARMY OF THE NKTH EllI.ANDS— THE FRENCH lORCES ARK PirT IN MOTION TOWARDS 
THE NORTHERN FRONTIERS — NAPOLEON LEAVES PARIS, JOINS IHE ARMY, AND PUKLISHKS 
Hia FAMOUS DKIJLARATIllN AT AVESNKS — THE RATTLE OF LIONY, AND RETREAT OF THE 
PRUSSIANS — ACTION AT LES QCATRKS RHAS — WELLINGTON TAKES UP A POSITION AT 
WATERLOO— THE BATTLE— FALL OF SIR TIIO.MAS PICTON AND SIR W. PONSUNUV— FLIGHT 
OF NAPOLEON Ii)l5. 


The gigantic efforts of Napoleon to augment his levies, 
recover that confidence which the French nation once reposed 
in his genius and fortune, and secure the sincere support of 
the leading members of tlie senate, wen* met hy the exertions 
and activity of the allied sovereigns. 'J'hoir jirepnrations were 
on a scale not only proportionate to the greatness of their 
resources and extent of dominion, hut commensurate also 
with the magnitude of the occasion. The continent, in a 
moment, became a scene of the most animated description, 
thousands of armed men being put in motion simultaneously, 
in different places, with orders to move on the Kliine, on the 
bank of which river the whole strengtli of the allies was to he 
concentrated. The first movement of this force, which it was 
expected would exceed eight hundred thousand men, was to 
have been towards the French frontier ; thus commencing that 
war ot aggression, which the emperor anxiously endeavoured 
to avoid — that great chastisement from which he sought to save 
his people — that ruin which Napoleon wroiiglit to his own 
fortune jind happiness. Hut the allied sovereigns were inexo- 
rable: the extinction of the Napoleon dynasty, and the restora- 
tion of the hereditary race to the throne of France, alone could 
satiate or subdue their vindictive appetite. With an unpar- 
donable degree of confidence, they, at first, placed their 
respective armies under the command of leaders of their own, 
men not wanting in bravery, but deficient in every other 
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rcquisito in the character' of groat, military commanders, and in 
whom their followers reposed no (‘ontidence. While tliis species 
of royal presumption was conducting their armies once more 
into the fangs of their enemies, the Ihinking part of Europe, 
a large portion of whom totally disapproved of an aggressive 
war on Franco, fixed their attention, and rested their hopes 
on the Duke of Wellington, as the only individual then known 
to the world whose reputation insi)ired confidence in a con- 
flict with Na|)oIeon. 

The congress of \'ienna now discontinued its meetings ; 
and wisely concluding that the field of battle would prove 
a greater, more important, <ind brighter sphere for the employ- 
ment of Wellington’s genius than the precincts of their council- 
chamher, permitted his grace to hasten from \'ienna, and repair 
to the Netherlands, where he undertook the command of. a 
brave, \vell-aj)pointod little army, consisting of llritish, Hano- 
verian, and Ilelgian troops. Afarshal I>hiclier ha\mg been 
]dacod at the head of a numerous body of troops, moved with 
them on the Netherlands, courageously but presumptuously; 
and received, as a necessary conscf|uence, that serious injury 
from which the caution of Wellington would most probably 
have saved him, had he placed himself ah initio under that 
great oflicor's directions, niiiehcr, howc\er, was a fine old 
soldier, a splendid example of rude courage and ardent devo- 
tion to his country, and his misfortunes in the Netherlands 
are here alluded to more with sorrow than censure. \Miile 
I lie different sovereigns confided the conduct oi their armies 
to the best ollieers in their service, ami, with ]iarilonable par- 
tiality, each expei'ted that the honour of the triumph, upon 
which such an alliance might reasonably have calculated, 
w^ould be the lot of his own soldiers, the general plan of the 
campaign was entrusted to the Duke of ^^ellington by the 
unauinious consent of the powers of Ihirope ; tlie other generals 
hi'ing directed to ('o-o])erate witii his grai'C. 

It was on the twenty-eighth of March that the Duke of 
Wellington was appointed to the chiet ciunmaiul against the 
Fmperor of the iMonch, and,, with his accustomed activity, 
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arrived at Brussels on the night of the fourth of April, 
“ having overtaken, at Cologne, the messenger despatched 
from Vienna on the day of his appointment.” During the 
brief reign of peace on the continent, the troops of the 
Netherlands were commanded by the Prince of Orange, who, 
on the duke's arrival, presented him with his commission of 
commander of the forces on the continent of Europe, at the 
same time resigning into his hands his own stalf of oHice. 

There was much difficulty in ascertaining the intentions of 
Napoleon — more in persuading the allies to place full contidence 
in the very wisest measures, unless they had originated with 
themselves ; but, the greatest evil, and most uncoinpierable, was 
the jealousy of the continental generals at the pre-eminence 
conceded by the world to the British hero. The illustrious 
individual himself was not moved by the obvious existence of 
such inconveniences ; he had not leisure to deplore or correct 
them ; and, therefore, looking far beyond their sphere of 
action, his great plans for the safety of all escaped the inter- 
ruption of his coadjutors. Inapprcdiensivo for the security of 
his position, aware that the French frontier-towns were occu- 
pied by loyalists, and being at the head of twenty-tliree thousand 
effective men, he caused the allies to place garrisons in 
Mons, Tournay, Ypres, Nieuport, and Anvers, to the amount 
of thirteen thousand men and upwards : besides this force, 
and independent of these precautions, lie relied with certainty 
upon a reinforcement of ten thousand frc'^li troops, within a 
few days’ time, while the Prussian army, it was known, would 
be nearly doubled, during the same period, by fresh arrivals. 

Prospects brightened in one (piarter, while they were dim, 
and often dark, in some other. The duke, how ever, on the twelfth 
of April, uninfluenced by the least tincture of that jealousy and 
distrust which obstructed his best efforts to procure sincerity 
of co-operation on the part of our Peninsular allies, drew up 
and distributed the following memorandum for the o])cratioiis 
of the allied army, then preparing to take the field. 

“ Memorandum. — The object of the operations proposed in 
my letter to the Earl of Clancart}', of the lOth of April, to be 
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undertaken by the corps of the allies which will probably be 
assembled in Flanders, and on the Rhine, in the end of the 
month of April, is, that by their rapidity they might be 
beforehand with the plans and invasion of Buonaparte. His 
power now rests on no foundation but the army ; and if we 
can introduce into the country such a force as is capable 
either to defeat the army in the field, or to keep it in check, 
so that the various parties interested in the defeat of Buona- 
parte’s views may have the power of acting, our object will be 
accomplished. The allies have no views of concpicst ; there 
is no territory which requires in ])articular to be covered by 
the course of their operations; their object is to defeat the 
army, and to destroy the power of one individual : and the 
only military points to be considered are : — 1. to throw into 
1^'rancc, at the earliest possible period, the largest body of 
men that can be assembled : 2. To perform this operation in 
such a manner that it can be supported by the forces of the 
allies, which arc known to be following immediately : 3, That 
the troops which shall enter France, shall be secure of a 
retreat upon the supporting armies in case of misfortune. 

“The trooj)s to be employed in this operation should be the 
allied British, Hanoverian, and Dutch troops, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Wellington ; the Prussian troops, as rein- 
forced, under Count Cineisenau; the allied Austrian, Bavarian, 
Wur tern berg, and Baden troops, to be assembled on the Upper 
Rhine, under 1 Vince Schwarz.cnberg. The two former shoitld 
cuter France between tlie Sambre and the Meuse : the Duke 
of Wellington endeavouring to get possession of Maubeuge, or, 
at all events, of Avesnes: and General Gneisenau directing 
his march upon Kocroy and Chimay. The Duke of W ellington, 
besides the garrisons in the places in Flanders and Brabant, 
should leave a corps of troops in observation on the frontier, 
Prince Schv arzenberg should collect his corps in the province 
of Luxemburg : and while his left should observe the I rench 
fortresses of Longv)", T'hionvillc, and ^letz, he should possess 
himself of the forts of Sedan, Stenay, and Dun, and cross the 
Meuse. The first object would then be accomplished, and 
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we should have in France a larger body of troops than it is 
jn’obablc the enemy can assemble. 

“It is expected the British andUiitch army would he followed 
in the course of a fortnight by about 40,000 men ; and the 
Prussian army, in the same period, by 00,000 men ; and that 
the allied Austrian and Bavarian army would be followed by a 
Bussian army of 180,000. Supposing then, that the enemy 
should have the facility of attacking the lino of communication 
of the English, Hanoverian, and Dutch army, by Maubeuge, 
and that of the allied Austrian army from their fortresses on 
the Upper Moselle and Upper Meuse, they could not prevent 
the junction of those troot>s. It must, besides, be c>bserved, 
that the enemy could not venture tf) leave their fortresses 
entirely without garrisons of troops of the line, on account of 
the disgust which the usurpation of Buonaparte has occasioned 
universaJly ; ami the operations upon our commiuiicatitjus will 
therefore necessarily l)o carried on by a rliminished body of 
troops. However iiicoiivenient, then, they may be to those 
troops which will have advanced, they can mother prevent tiie 
junction of the armies which will be following the first that will 
enter hVaiice, nor can they prevent the retnvit of those which 
are moving to their support, 

“According to this scheme, then, we should have in the eentre 
of France a body of above 200,tM)() men, to bo followed by 
nearly J3()0,()t)0 more, and their operations wouhl be directed 
uj)on Paris, betweed tlie Meuse and the Oise.” — \\’eIliugton. 

I'his illimitable plan for the successful reduction of the 
imperial power, was received with the respect to which it was 
entitled, by those amongst oiir allies who were comjietent to 
ap})reciate its ability. Prince Mi‘tternicli intended to com- 
pliment Lord Wellington, when he assured I.oid Stewart that 
the Duke’s ideas were bis, ami umlertook to say tljat Prim^* 
Schvvarzenberg wms, or rather wouhl be, of pri‘(‘isely similar 
sentiments. Courtiers less retim'd ami subth* did nc.t cm u 
make this confession, but ])asscd «»n to adopt the wiMlomol 
the advice without regarding the adviser. His grace, on the 
ninth of Ma\ , addressed a de.-palcfi to Ihiiice Hcliwar/.enherg, 
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iiboimding inxletails of such operations as were indispei]sal)ly 
necessary for the simultaneous luovtiinents of these great allied 
armies. The co-operation of the British cabinet, in the mea- 
sures of the Duke, was not as sanguine as liis zeal and activity 
deserved, or the occasion seemed to demand; hut these much 
abused minister's at length yielded to his grace’s fretjuent 
importunities to throw the whole strength of the Ihitish (*mj)ire 
into the contest, which he perceived must he llmd to oiu* party 
in the dreadful game. We liave before felt it duo to his (liplo- 
inatic character and business-like habits to call attention to 
the amazing extent and variety of his grace’s corrospondmice : 
on one occasion alone, no less than six and twenty despatches 
and lett(!rs, each recpiiring caution in the composition, issued 
from Ills grace’s li(’ad-(inarters, while the enemy’s line was 
drawn out before liiiu, and a contest hourly expected : from 
head-(iuarters at Brussels a similar issue of des]>atelies took 
place, addressed to the reigning sovereigns of Kiu’(»pe, their 
chief ministers, their ablest otlicers — to his own gon(*rals, and 
the memhers of the lh‘iti>li governnient at home. Some involved 
the interests of the great nations to whose rulers they were 
addressed ; others entered into the minute details of con- 
duct wliicli their generals should pursue : while a third class 
of despatches, one in w hich it w as hardly considerate to engage 
his grace, resulted from applications lor promotion, and the 
aid of his great intluence in obtaining pardon for the iille and 
disorderly. Amongst other re([uests there was one Irom the 
late Duke of Kent, recommending certain oHicers to his grace’s 
notice. The reply and refusal are in every way worthy ot his 
charai'tcr, emhodying’ the most conclusive reasons tor n(»t 
acceding to his royal highness’s reipiest, aceumpanii‘tl by such 
ox}nessions of resjicct, regard, and loyalty, as must have ])rovcd 
highly gratifying to that amiable prince, ’ihus in e\eiy king- 
dom of Kurope the wise counsels ot Wellington constitnled a 
species of jiolitical text, whieh was aimoialed by Ciich prime 
minister ; and, of tiuii great hod\ whivii was t xleiuit d over the 
continent, ami jur't lislng u fiv.-li*‘d to (‘oiuiiionci' tlie struggle, 
the Dulvv? of Woiiingtoii appeaivil le tie lOc oiil, I lie Enii'si.ms, 
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wavering in their policy, but steady in their hatred of France, 
eagerly pressed forward, and at once resolved to place the 
army, which Kleist commanded, under the direct control of the 
Duke of Wellington, but their wrath increasing hourly as the 
prospect, of once move insulting the French in their capital, 
opened, they retracted that resolution, augmented their forces 
considerably, and placed Marshal Blucher over the whole, 
with instructions to co-operate with the Anglo-allied army. 
Had their first intention been adhered to, perhaps the conflict 
at Ligny had never taken place, or, if it had, in all probability 
with a very difierent issue. 

Helgimn was now in a state of defence ; every judicious 
precaution for its sec urity had been taken, both by the Prince 
of Orange and the Duke of W'^elllngton, so that the emperor 
could not possibly have mastered it by a coup-de-main. The 
army of the Netherlands had its head-cjuarters at Ath and 
Nivelles; Kleist, then at Aix-la-C.'hapelle, w^as invited by Sir 
Hudson l^owe to support the Anglo-allied army, in the event 
of an invasion of Belgium by the I'rench ; and Onisenau 
considered Belgium to besuch a bastionas was sufficient to repel 
any invasion of Germany by the French, wliile it was a tetc 
de pout to England. This was the condition of Belgium, 
these its hopes of safety from Frencji aggression, when Wel- 
lington arrived from \'ieuna to direct the application of the 
power which had been accumulated. The force placed at the 
unrestricted disposal of the duke consisted of heterogeneous 
materials, affording his grace less opportimity for the employ- 
ment of his transcendent military talents than was beneficial 
to the cause. T’lie British j)orti()n of his army was composed 
mostly of second battalions, a strong body of the guards, and 
two regiments of German hussars, that had been placed under 
the conduct of (jlcneral Graiiam (Lord J.ynedoch) at the close 
of the year 181;!, with a view to a better organization of the 
army of Holland. This body had been reinforced by five 
thousand men from the German legion, and afforded sulfi- 
cient ])rotectioii to Belgium until the re-appearance of 
liostilities, but was uiie(|ual to the altered circumstances of 
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Lurope ; and Fiis grace, immediately after Ilia arrival at Brus- 
sels, thus pressed the Kuglish minister for reinforcements : — 

“ 1 cannot help thinking, from all accounts, that our troops 
are not what they ought to be, to enable us to maintain our 
military character in Europe. It appears to me, that you 
have not taken in England a clear view of your situation; 
that you do not think war certain; and that a great ellort 
must be made, if it is hoped that it shall be short. You have 
not called out the militia, or announced such an intention in 
your message to jiaiTiainent, by which measure your troops of 
the line in Ireland or elsewhere might become disposable ; 
and how we are to make jout 150,000 men, or even the 
fiOjOOO of the defensive part of the treaty of Chaumout, 
appears not to have been considered. If you could let me 
have forty thousand good British infantry, besides those you 
insist upon having in garrisons, the proportion settled by 
treaty, that you are to furnish of cavalry, that is to say, the 
eighth of 150,000 men, including in both the old (German 
legion, and one hundred and fifty pieces of British field artil- 
lery fully horsed, I should be satisfied, and take my chance 
for the rest, and engage that we should ])lay our part in the 
game ; but as it is, we are in a bad way ” 

England was unable to furnish the quota of men from her 
own subjects, which slie had pledged the national honour to 
supply in the event of renewed hostilities, and it was his grace’s 
suggestion that the deficiency should be made up by drafts 
from the old Spanish infantry, and from the Portuguese regi- 
ments which Beresford had instructed in the art ol war. But 
the former had not returned from America, whillier they had 
been uselessly despatched at the close of the late war in Euroj)e, 
and the Portuguese government refused to accede to the pro- 
posal, although strongly urged by his grace, who spoke of the 
powers entrusted to the Portuguese minister at the congress, 
urged the expediency of such a military measure, and finally 
called on the pcoj)le of Portugal to assist their old companions, 
and once more serve under their old coiimiander. Equally 
deaf to the voice of justice, and hardened against the appeals of 
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^n-alitudo, the cxistiniT government of Portugal abandoned tlieir 
old allies to the chances of that fate, from which thc'y tiunnselves 
had heen so recently resc ued h}’ our gn*at coininander. 

The extrac'ts already given from Iiis grace's (h'spatchcs, 
dated immediately suhsequent to his arrival at Hrussels, indi- 
cate his desire that the armies of the allied sovereigns should 
advance with celerity towards the French frontier ; and, to 
encourage them in activity, himself undertook to lead the way 
in those initial operations, and invade the Imperial dominions. 
Hut Napoleon was “no common intruder,” and it is far from 
being an ascertained fact, that hy the sword alone his right 
to tlic throne was niaihtained : intelligence arrived daily tiiat 
he was acquiring enormous strength, tiiat all the army, and 
one ])ortion of the peo])le, were devoted to his govmnment, 
and that the apprehension of his being unable to resist the 
combined armies of Kuro[)e, rathcu* than disinclination to his 
person or conduct, actuated a large proportion of those that 
appeared neutral, or were undecided. These considi'rations, 
added to authentic intelligence, led to tiie conviction that im 
shadowy force followed the emperor to th(' field of battle, and 
that prejudice had too far inlluenced the judgment of iiis 
adversaries. Altering his plans somewhat from his first inten- 
tion, his grace now preferred delay to rapidity, hy which tlie 
Russians would he allowed time to come up — the Prussians, 
under Hliuber, act as a corps of reserve, while the Hritish, 
ever foremost in glory as in generosity, should cross the 
frontier, and heard Napoleon in tlio heart of his dominions. 
Iiis gnice advised Hlucher to take up a well-chosen position, 
covering the communi(!ation with his own frontier, while the 
Hritish army took care to protect Hrussels. as jirestirving the 
communication with lluj sea at Ostend. 'The departures from 
his original jilan of operations, together with his reasons for 
this change of opinion, arc thus givmi in one of the ablest of his 
military desjiatches, w hich he addressed to rJeiitenant-( ieneral 
Lord Charh's Stcwvarl, on the eighth of May, from P)russ(‘ls. 

‘‘ I have H'ceived your letters of the tweuty-eiglith of April, 
for which I am very rnu(*h ohlig(-d to you ; and 1 have perused, 
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with the greatest attention, the memorandum which you 
enclosed. I saw Clarke yesterday, and he told mo, that 
a person holding a bituation in the war-oflice, upon whom he 
could depend, had infonnod him, that the thirtieth (►f April, 
the enemy s regular army amounted to one hundred and 
thirty thousand men ; and the guard to twonty-nve thousand ; 
the gens-d^irmerie and national guards raised, and expected 
to bo raised, would make it two hundred and eighty thou- 
sand ; this was the utmost expected. 

“ liournonville, who ought to know, told mo this day, that 
we ouglit to reckon that tlie enemy had an enective three of 
two hundred thousand men. . lie says, the king had one hun- 
dred and lifty-five thousand when lie (piittcd Faris, and that 
he had granted above one hundred thousand cw/gvh', which 
had been called in ; but that not above half v.oiM be reckoneil 
upon as likely to join. 1 understand, likewise, that there 
were above one hundred thousand ileserters wandering about 
France. In reference to these diderent statements, I beg you 
to observe, that Clarke speaks from positive information ; 
llournonvillc from conjecture. According to Clarke’s account, 
the army gained strength only three thousand mou in the last 
liftcendays; but then it must be observed, that the guards 
have gained above nineteen thousand, being the difVercnce 
between six thousand, wliicli tliey were, and twenty-live thou- 
sand, which tliey arc now'. 

“ In respect to periods of commencing operation?, you will 
have seen that 1 had adopted the opinion that it w as necessary 
to w^ait for more troops, as far back as the thirteenth of Ajnil. 
After, however, that we shall have waited a sutiicient time to 
collect a force, and to satisfy military men that their force is 
what it ought to bo, to enable them to accomplish the ohject 
in view, the period of atta(*k becomes a political question, 
upon which there can be no difterence of opinion. Kvery day's 
experience convinces me that w e ought not. to lose a moment 
which could he sjiarod. I say nothing about our (i(‘feusivc 
operations, because I am inclined to holieve that Elucher and 
1 are so well united, and so strong, that the enemy cannot do 
III. G r 
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us much mischief. I am at the advanced post of the whole ; 
the greatest part of the enemy’s force is in my front ; and if 
I am satisfied, others need be under no apprehension. In 
regard to offensive operations, my oj)inion is, that however 
strong we shall be in reference to the enemy, we should not 
extend ourselves further than is absolutely necessary in order 
to facilitate the subsistence of the troops. I do not approve of an 
extension from the CJhannel to the Alps; and 1 am convinced 
that it will be found not only fatal, but that the troops, at such 
a distance on the left of our line, will be entirely out of the 
line of the operations. We arc now, or shall be shortly placed, 
on the French frontier in the form of an echelon^ of which the 
right, placed here, is the most advanced echelon^ and the left, 
upon tlie Upper Rhine, is the most retired. 

“ Paris is our obj(»(‘t, and the greatest force and greatest 
military difficulties are oi)posed to the movements of the right, 
which is the most advanced part of our general line. Indeed, 
such force and difficulties are opposed to us in this part, that 
I should think that Blucber and I cannot move till the move- 
ments of others of the allied corps shall have relieved us from 
part of the enemy’s force opposed to us. Then, it must be 
observed, we cannot be relieved by movements through Luxem- 
burg. In my opinion, then, the movement of the allies should 
begin with the left, which should cross the Rhine betw^eeu 
Basle and Strasburg. The centre, collected upon the Sarre, 
should cross the Meuse on the day the left should be expect(‘d 
to be at Langres. If these movements should not relieve the 
right, they should he coiitiuucd; that is to say, the left should 
continue its movement on both hanks of the Marne, while the 
centre should cross tlie Aisne; and the distance between the 
two bodies, and between each and Paris, should he shortened 
daily. But this last hypothesis is not probable; the enemy 
would certainly move from this front upon the earliest alarm 
of the movements on the Upper Rhine ; and the moment ho 
did move, or that the operation should be practicable, Bluclier’s 
corps and mine should move forw^ard, and the former make 
the siege of Givet, the latter of Maubeuge; and the former 
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likewise to aid the movement of the centre across the Meuse. 
If the enemy should fall upon the centre, it should either 
retire upon Luxemburg, or fight, according to the relative 
strength ; and in either case Dlucher sliould act upon the 
enemy's communication upon the Aisne. Diit the most pro- 
bable result of their first movements would be the concentra- 
tion of the enemy’s forces upon the Aisne ; and accordingly 
we hear of the fortifications of Soissons and Laon, of an 
intrenched camp at Deauvais, &c. &c. We must, in this case, 
after the first operation, throw our whole left across the 
Marne, and strengthen, if it is necessary, from the cmilre, and 
let it march upon Laris between the Seine and the Marne, 
while the right and the centre should either attack the enemy's 
position upon the Aisne, or endeavour to turn its left; or the 
whole should co-operate in one general attack upon the 
enemy’s position. 

“ J come now to consider the strength required for these 
operations. The greatest strength the enemy is supposed to 
have is *200,000 effective men, besides national guards for his 
garrisons. Of this number it can hardly be believed that he 
can bring 150,000 to bear upon any one point. L'pon this 
statement let our proceedings be founded. Let us have 

150.000 men upon the left, and 150,000 upon the right; and 
all the rest, whatever may be in the centre, or after a suflicient 
centre is formed, let the remainder be in reserve for the right, 
left, or centre, as may be most convenient for their march and 
subsistence, and I will engage for the result, as they may bo 
thrown where we please. Let us begin when wo shall have 

450.000 men. Before the i\ustvians upon the lelt shall be at 
Langres, the Russians will have passed the Uliino, and the 
whole Lrussian army will be in line. 

“ These are my general ideas, which I do not think differ 
much from Knesebcck’s. Mind, when I think of the siege of 
Ciivet and Maubeuge, I do not moan, by the whole of the two 
armies of the right, but to be carried on by detachments from 
them. The centre should seize Sedan, which is not strong or 
garrisoned, and observe Longvy, 'riiionvillc, and Metz. I he 
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left will have to observe Iluningue and the fortresses in 
Alsace. 

“ In regard to the force in Piedmont, I confess that I 
wish that the whole Austrian army was actively employed 
against Murat, with the exception of the garrisons. Murat 
must be destroyed early, or he will hang heavily upon us. If 
any force should be employed from Piedmont, its operations 
should be separate from those of the great confederacy. They 
cannot be connected without disconnecting those, of what I 
have hitherto considered the left, from the remainder of our 
great line ; however, they may be calculated to aid that left, 
particularly by being directed upon Chambery, or by keeping 
that post in check. 'Fheir basis is, however, ditferent, and 
cannot easily be made otherwise. 

These opinions are for yourself; God knows whether 
they can be acted upon, or whether the allies will allow' their 
forces to be 'divided as I suppose; and particularly whether 
the Prussians will act in two corps, one under llluclier, and 
another from Luxemburg with the centre ; or whether the 
other allies will like to corninence till the whole Hussian army 
is en niesHve. But 1 am convinced that what I have proposed 
is so clearly the plan of operations, that 1 do not doubt it will 
be adopted, with but little variation. — Wellington.” 

During tliesc great exertions of Wellington to diro(tt the 
immense power of so many armies, in tin* most olTective 
manner, for the compiest of France, the activity of his rival 
was ecpially consi)icuous. Ilis forces were concentrated on 
the frontier, occupying extensive cantonments par echelon in 
the departments of the North and of the Aisne; the imperial 
head-(|uarters were fixed at Laou, while Valenciennes and 
Maubeuge were also occupied. The right of the army of the 
north communicated with the armies of Ardennes and the 
Moselle, its left being covered by l/isle. C’omposcd of vete- 
rans who had served in many a hard-fought campaign under 
the emperor, their enthusiasm was unconfined ; ami, having 
recently resided amongst the peasantry of these departments, 
they had seduced them into the belief that the approaching 
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war was of a national character solely ; that it was necessary 
to the preservation of life and property, to combine in repel- 
ling invasion, and protesting before the world against the 
aggression. Convinced by this reasoning, the ])cople of Aisne 
sedulously set themselves to work, in fortifying the frontier 
towns, constructing tetes do ponts, and multiplying those 
obstacles that are calculated to arrest the progress of an 
army. The national guards appeared everywhere under arms, 
and the inhabitants displayed their determination of rising 
cn 7na.s.se on the a])proach of an invading army. Similar 
sentiments pervaded all those departments through which the 
allied armies passed in 1814, with the exception of that of 
the North, which did not conceal their dissatisfaction at the 
presence of this re-organized force. In this department no 
military resources could be obtained, and its national guards 
peremptorily refused to march. Confidence, however, between 
the army and the people was reciprocal ; the former cal- 
culated on the effective co-operation of the inhabitants gene- 
rally ; while they, in turn, relied securely on the fidelity of 
the soldiers, and were satisfied that it was treason alone that 
had bared tlie bt)Som of France to her enemies on tlie last 
invasion, and suffered the foe to disfigure it. Under these 
false feelings of security, the legions of Naj)oleon waited, but 
not patiently, for the advance of the allies, whose movements 
appeared to thorn more cautions than courageous. This was 
the altitude of France for, defence, when the conclusion of the 
Champ de Mai released the generals from their attendance in 
Paris, and j)ermitted the guards to set out for Laon, which 
they reached in a few days by forced marches. The emperor 
remained’ in Paris after the departure of the guards, in order 
to receive the address of the chamber ; hut such was his 
activity, that he overtook the army at Vervhis, and there 
placed himself at its head. This last art was all that was 
necessary to fix the affections of the people : such was the 
spell that wrapped him, that from the moment of his appear- 
ance amongst the people of the provinces, their sense of 
danger disappeared, tlie calamities of war were forgotten, the 
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glory of France, identified with that of Napoleon, was their 
sole engrossing thought. It was the interest of our public 
chronicles of that day to represent Napoleon as a cruel 
despot, whose government was forced upon tiie nation by a 
sort of Cromwellian infiucnce, deriving its right from the 
army alone; but this is wholly untrue: the reception of 
Napoleon on his route from Paris to the Netherlands, was of 
the most enthusiastic description ; he was welcomed, almost 
worshipped, as he passed ; and so great a degree of confidence 
did this conduct jwoducc in him, that he everywhere pre- 
sented himself to his admirers, and was everywhere encou- 
raged by their prayers for his success, and their blessings 
on the cause he was embarked in. It was not the general 
opinion of the nation, that an aggressive war was the emperor^s 
intention; the defence of their frontier seemed to be his first, 
his only object; but their error was dissipated by the energy 
which he displayed, and the rapidity of the movements of his 
immense army. 

At Beaumont the armies of the north and of Ardennes 
formed a junction, under the command of \'an(lainine, wiio 
established his head-quarters at Fiimay. 'i'he army of the 
Moselle, moving up from Metz, and debouching througli 
Philipville, by forced marches placed itself in line simul- 
taneously with the other corps: (joneral Gerard was at the 
head of this body. In this way the graml army of the north 
was composed of five infantry corps, under the commands of 
Generals D’Erlon, lleille, Vandamme, Gerard, and Count 
Lobau. Grouchy directed the cavalry, which w'as distributed 
into four divisions, under Generals Pajol, Excelmanns, Mil- 
haud, and Kellerman. The imperial guard, the nucleus of 
this vjist martial array, consisted of twenty thousand men, the 
flower of the French army, and was strengthened by a power- 
ful pare of artillery, supjdied with military stores of every 
description, and attended by a pontoon train. Jndej)eiident 
of the batteries that accompanied each division, a ])arc of 
reserve was added to every corps; and the imperial guard 
was followed by a splendid train of artillery, consisting entirely 
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of newly-cast pieces of ordnance. The whole force may be 
estimated at 150, ()()() effective men, 20,000 of whom were 
mounted ; and the pare of artillery included upwards of three 
hundred ])ie(*cs. 

It must always create the deepest regret that war cannot 
he conducted on the principles which its authors humanely 
lay down ; even this cruel ])racticc has laws by which its 
conduct should be regulated, derived from the usages of 
contending armies from the earliest ages of the world; and 
in the most sanguinary wars these military maxims have 
been res})cctcd. Hut in the desperate conflict for supremacy 
between Napoleon and the powers of Europe, the singularity 
of his position, the perilous nature of his imperial tenure, the 
host of monarchs arrayed against him, seeking vengeance for 
the injuries he had inflicted upon their people; — all combined 
to alter the character of the w'ars that w ere to be waged, and 
to permit gn^atcr license to the soldiers who served Napoleon, 
than any more settled government would have allowed. To 
attacli the soldiers to his person, he had often given up whole 
districts to plunder, but these bad belonged to their enemies; 
here, however, a mueh more nefarious instance of the violence 
of his legions occurred, and even yet more discreditable 
to the name of soldier — this was, the sacking of their own 
towns, the pliuideriiig of their own countrymen. The unsus- 
pecting ]K'asant who gave one moiety of his stores to maintain 
the army, was immediately pillaged of the other, his house 
broken into, and his feelings outraged by the insolence of the 
soldiery. No granary escaped the ferocious veterans, no trea- 
sures remained hidden from their search. These infamous 
excesses wove tolerated by the oflicors, wlio were either unable 
to restrain the men, or unwilling to displease them at such a 
juncture, and only replied to the importunities of the cottager 
for protection, by stating, It is war, w(‘ are necessary in such 
a season — the soldiery must live, and you have neglected to 
form a magazine for their support/’ 

This cruel, barbarous, and unnatural conduct, might have 
been permitted by the emperor in a foreign country, to con- 
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ciliatc the devotion of his followers, and to stimulate their 
courage, but upon no principle of i)olicy can it he explainrd 
or palliated in this instance. The provinces visited by the 
army were fair and fertile, clothed with crops, and giving hopes 
of an abundant harvest, but the line of their march was a road 
of ruin, the vicinity of their camps a scene of desolation. As 
if by a determinate motive of studied destruction, they sought 
the richest fields, and, in a moment of time, the sickle and the 
sword prostrated the many crops for forage for the cattle, or 
thatch for the canteens. It is asserted that these distress! 
scenes of injustice and wickedness were iH)t the only obstac^le 
to the smooth jn-ogress of tlie yet unresisted arms of Napoleon, 
hut that jealousies existed, not only between the diflerent corj)s, 
but also between the cavalry and the infantry, and the diderent 
companies of the same denomination. 1'hat such anarchy 
existed in the interior administration of the I'Vcuch army may be 
reasonably doubted, when it is remend)ered that the advance 
of Napoleon resembled a fliglit rather than a forced march, 
and that so great was the facility wliich he found of bringing 
up this vast armament, that he calculated upon being able to 
burst into Belgium, surprise the separated commanders, and, 
having annihilated Dluciier, been free to direct all his strength 
against the only enemy he ever respected, the Knglisli. Jlis 
plans w'cre locked up in the secrecy of his bosom, until ho 
reached Avesnes with his army, on the fourteenth of June, 
when they were communicated to the trooj)s in the following 
proclamation, which was read at the head of every division. 

‘‘Soldiers! 'Fliis day is the anniversary of Marengo and of 
Friedland, which twice decided tlic fate of Kuropo. Then, 
as after the battles of Austerlitz and Wagrarn, we were' too 
generous. We trusted to the oallis and protestations of 
princes, who were leic upon their thrones. Now, h()W(‘V(*r, 
coalesced among themselves, they conspire against our inde- 
pendence, and the most sacred rights of FVance. They have 
began the most iinjust of aggressions: — are not they and w(‘. 
the same men still? Soldiers! at Jena, against the same 
Prussians, now so arrogant, you were as one to three, and at 
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Montmirail, one to six ! Let those among you, that have 
been prisoners in England, describe their knUcs, awl the fright- 
ful miseries which they endured on board tliem ! Tlie Saxons, 
Belgians, Hanoverians, soldiers of the llhine, all groan at being 
compelled to lend their arms to princes, enemies of justice 
and the rights of nations. They know that this coalition is 
insatiable. After having devoured twelve millions of Poles, 
twelve millions of Italians, one million of Saxons, six millions 
of Belgians, it must devour the states of the second rank of 
Germany, llie madmen ! a moment of prosperity blinds 
them. The oppression and humiliation of the French people 
are beyond their power. If diey enter France, they will there 
find their tomb. 

“ Soldiers ! we have forced marches to make, battles to fight, 
dangers to encounter; but, with steadiness, victory will be 
oiirs — the rights, the honour, the happiness of the country will 
be re-conquered ! To every Frenchman who has a heart, the 
moment is arrived to conquer or perish.” “ Napoleon.” 

This pompous proclamation was received with transports of 
joy, by those who translated it into a new fiat for pillage 
and licentiousness in foreign lands. On the following day 
the army broke up for the Belgic territory, and the second 
division advancing rapidly, came up with the Prussian outposts; 
these they attacke<l and drove in, pursuing the fugitives to 
Marchienne-au-Pont. T he French cavalry, in this affair, had 
to charge several squares of infantry, which they uniformly 
broke, making also one hundred prisoners. T hese niislortiuies 
produced a panic amongst the Prussians, who retreated with 
precipitation tow'ards the Sambre; the French light cavalry 
of the centre followed the second division along the road to 
Charleroi, and, with the most resolute bravery, attacking several 
detached parties, succeeded, ultimately, iu driving the w’hole 
Prussian advanced guard across the river : — the a[)proach to 
the bridge was now covered by a party of rillenien, iiuder whose 
protection the Prussians proceeded to block up the passage 
so securely, that the march of the French must necessarily be 
retarded, and time gained for their corps to evacuate the place, 
HI. B X 
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But in the council and the field, the Prussians had always proved 
themselves inferior to the French ; and failing in their efforts 
to barricade or break down the bridge, they turned to flight, and 
gave to their enemies the quiet possession of Charleroi. Mean- 
while the second corps accomplishing the passage of the river 
at Marchienno, advanced to Gosselies, a town of some import- 
ance on the road to Brussels, with a view of intercepting 
Ziethen’s corps that had fled from Charleroi. The suddenness 
of this last attack astonished and alarmed the Prussians, who 
retired rapidly before the French light troops to J^’leunis, 
where their main body was then concentrated. TIio ardour and 
impetuosity of the French was supposed to have been much 
increased by tlie presence of the emperor; and their rooted 
aversion to the Prussian name, must have steeled their swords. 
Those s([uadrons tliat were doing duty under the immediate 
orders of the em[)evor could not be restrained, and, finding 
that their generals continued the ])ur.suit, hut gave no orders 
to fire, they rushed furiously on the entuny with the bayonet, 
and committed dreadful 'havoc amongst their ranks. 'Finis the 
Prussians were driven from every position, and with the most 
serious losses, while no ollicer of rank was slain on the o[)po- 
site side, with tlie exception of ( huuMal Fetort. Night s])rc;i(l 
her veil over the sanguinary scene, and terminated further 
pursuit, upon whicli Napuh'on, leaving the third corps on the 
road to Namur, and the second at (iossolies, returned to his 
head-quarters at Cliarleroi. 

The fruits of tliose successes were valuable to the emperor, 
and jirized liy him accordingly: a thousand ])risoners were 
taken, paraded before the army, and then passed to the rear— 
tlie passage of tlie Samlirc was effected without loss, and couli- 
dence inspired in the troops by t.hi‘se easy and early vletories. 

The army had been tohl that the Belgians, ripe for tlie 
reception of liberty, would prove themselves worthy of it by 
jiassing over to the eaglixs of Fraiiee; but this was undoubtedly 
an intentional deception, a political fraud, for, with the excep- 
tion of a few discontented men, such as exist in every country, 
and some few, whom terror influenced to raise the cry of /Vre 
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I'Kmpermr, the Bclgic accession to tlie Ficncli force was 
inconsiderable. 

At three o’clock on the morning of the sixteenth, the 
imperial army moved forward in columns; the left wing, 
consisting of the two first infantry corps, with four divisions 
of cavalry, was placed under the command of Marshal Ney, 
with orders to march on Brussels by (h)ssclies and Frasnes, 
and establish itself, in the first instance, at l.os Quatres Bras, 
so as to sever Bluchcr from Wellington. The centre, which 
comprehended the third, fourth, and sixth divisions, the reserve, 
and a large cavalry force, and fornuid th(‘ mass of the army, 
directed its marcii upon Flcurus. Wlnh* (Irouchy, at the 
head of the Pajol cjivalry, and a few infantry battalions, 
manoeuvred towards the village of Sombvef on the Namur 
road. 

Ney, in conformity with Ins instructions, advanced against 
Prince Bernard of Saxe IVeijtiar, and, as his force was much 
superior to that of his opponent, and his military skill and expe- 
rience not exceeded by those of any marshal in the imperial ser- 
vice, the issue of a contest could hardly be doubted. The report 
of cannon, however, in the direction of hleurus, at this moment, 
reaching the marshal, he detached a division to support the 
army in that quarter, by which step his force was so niiicli 
weaken(?d, that he dared not pursue the prince i)eyoud Frasnes, 
whence he luid been driven. Nor was this the whole of the 
loss whicli he sustained, in mistaking Zicthen s action lor an 
affair of much greater moment : for Prince Bernard falling 
hack upon Qiuitrc Bras, maintained himself there, in front of 
Ney’s division, until the Prince of Orange came to his assist- 
ance ; when he actually recovered his former position, and kept 
open the cominunication with the army under Marshal Bluchcr. 

These advantages were obtained over the Prussians, entirely 
without the cognizance of the Duke of Wellington, the amazing 
rapidity of the emperor’s movements, and tlie deep secrecy in 
which his designs were wrapped, having secured them from any 
danger of interruption. But, on the evening of tlie fifteenth, 
and wliile his grace, sat at table with Sir I houias Pictoiu 
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and other general officers, the Prince of Orange arrived, and 
brought with him the first intelligence of the commencement 
of hostilities, the repulse of the Prussians, and Ziethen’s defeat. 
This information was confirmed by the arrival of a despatch 
from Blucher, borne by Baron Muffling, stating, that an affair 
had occurred between the outposts of both armies, which he 
considered unimportant, and not likely to be attended with 
any serious results. A communication as incautious as 
the conduct of the marshal himself in advancing towards the 
frontier, and calculated to place the Duke in the utmost per- 
plexity. From this meagre ])roduction he was left to conclude 
that the movements of the enemy w^ere to be still further 
developed, before he could jmssibly think of putting his army 
in motion : besidt^s, might it not have been a ruse of Napo- 
leon to draw the allies towards I/igny, that he might take 
advantage of their absence, and oeeiijiy Brussels. This view 
of the circumstances led him to continue in his jmsitioi), until 
the enemy’s jilans were more decidedly ascertained, but he did 
not hesitate a moment in ordering all his generals to hold 
themselves in readiness, and have their troops prepared for 
action, as soon as the object of the enemy should be known. 

Having adopted this the wisest jwssible ])recaution, the 
most prudent conduct which the mind of man could con- 
ceive, and preferred the protection of the capital, which was 
known to be a principal object of the emperor’s operations, to 
the wild measure of marching out of Brussels in search of an 
enemy, whose position, Blucher, who was so much nearer, had 
not been able to ascertain, he must assuredly be acquitted of 
the empty charge of having been taken by surprise — a charge 
forged by one party from a hatred of the contpieror of Napo- 
leon, and spread abroad by anotiiev from political partisanship at 
home. This accusation, as malicious as vain, was supported by 
the story of his grace’s having received the Jirst intelligence of 
Napoleon’s proximity, and his aggressive operations, while 
attending a ball at the house of the Duchess of Kiclimoiid in 
Brussels. It has been just stated where, when, and from 
whom, his grace derived his first and second accounts of the 
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enemy's movements. It was in the salon of his noble country- 
woman that Marshal Blucher's second despatch (which was the 
third communication received from the allies that day) was 
delivered to the Duke. The place where it was received was 
extraordinary; the hour, midnight, not less so; and the manner 
of the hero, upon reading a statement so much at variance with 
what Blucher’s first despatch had led him to cxj>ect, excited 
the most anxious attention. For some minutes his eyes were 
fixed upon the paper which he held — rapidly rising thoughts 
seemed to change the very fashion of his countenance in their 
transit — he stood alone, in a state of abstraction from every 
surrounding object, and was heard to mutter Blucher’s name in 
a manner that did not indicate satisfaction : suddenly shaking 
off the coil of thought in which he was entangled, escaping 
from the workings of those feelings which must have arisen at 
such a moment, he turned jo one of his staff, gave some 
apparently unimportant directions, and resumed his place in 
the happy circle, from which he had w ithdrawn a few moments 
before, without betraying any unusual concern or new anxiety. 
This manly conduct, so considerate for the feelings of those by 
whom he was encircled, so becoming the dignity of his elevated 
])Osition and character, was the prelude to the most splendid 
series of tactical conceptions which were ever put in operation 
against an enemy. Although no external signs of the strug- 
gle of the great man’s soul were visible, be must have felt the 
magnitude of the contest which was now inevitable ; be had over- 
thrown the best legions, frustrated the ablest marshals of France; 
yet all, all was nothing compared with the glory of conquering 
Napoleon. That he hud won a wonderful renown already, was 
])recisely the occasion of that greater thirst for glory, and it 
must naturally have been his secret conclusion, that all his 
previous victories were to find their confirmation, to secure 
tlieir well-deserved places in the page of history, by the issue 
of the battle in which Napoleon and Wellington were opposed. 

Having suffered a few anxious hours to pass over, from the 
receipt of Bliicher’s second despatch, orders were issued for 
summoning to arms, and the rappel was heard in the streets, 
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the trumpet-call in the distance, their alarming notes sound- 
ing more clearly from the silence of night. As the mili- 
tary were quartered in every house, the city was necessarily 
disturbed by their preparations for marching, and a scene 
of confusion and alarm, of an indescribable character, was 
presented. I'hc Place Iloyale was the rendezvous, and 
the soldiers, artillery, baggage waggons, and military ecpiipage 
of every sort, in moving towards this point, became mingled 
with market carts, private vehicles and carriages, so as to 
present an extraordinary and irregular appearance. Jiut 
it was only what is understood by regular confusion, almost a 
few moments reduced the military j)ortion of the dense crowd 
to perfect order and regidarity, the accustomed movements of 
the other portion, in the ardent pursuit of ('oinmercial suc- 
cess, ranged them also in the manner best calculated for the 
attainment of their ol)jects,~As the regiments formed in the 
Place, they were ordered to march forward on ( juatre Bras ; 
of these brave fellows none excited more interest, or produced 
a more lasting impression on the spectators, than the forty- 
second and ninety-second Highlanders, as they kept time to the 
notes of their national music, while the slanting beams of the 
rising sun shone upon their glittering arms. — ‘‘Before that 
sun had set in night, how many of that gallant band was laid 
low !” The spirit of the men was admirable, they had never 
known defeat, and mutual confidence was established between 
Wellington and his army. “ What could not a British soldier 
do under such a general ? and what could not such a general 
do with such soldiers?’’ 

The compliment which Wellington once paid to his army? 
dictated as it was by the most exemplary modesty, should 
be known to every true soldier in the universe : “ When 
other generals,” said the hero, “ commit an error, their army 
is lost by it ; when I get into a scrape, my army get 
me out of it.’* The presence of Wellington at Brussels 
inspired the military with increased energies ; and before 
eight o’clock in the morning, silence reigned in some places, 
in others sorrow. The market-carts, that were yet to he 
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employed in conveying the wounded to the hospitals, were 
tilted in the streets, the heavy baggage -waggons were ranged 
in retired but convenient places. The troops having left, and 
the city being entrusted to the care of a small guard, Lord 
Wellington rode out from Brussels in high spirits, observing, 
that as Blucher had most probably settled the business him- 
self by that time, he should perhaps be back to dinner.” 'Inhere 
followed bis grace an ancient Briton, the characteristics of 
whose countrymen have alway s been a becoming pride, and an 
undaunted bravery: his rcconnotring-glass slung across his 
shoulder, he rode chivalrously onward in search of adventures, 
like those that liad shed a lustre upon the ancient stock from 
vvbich he was sprung, and as Bicton passc'.d out of Brussels to 
the fields of Qiiatre Bras and Waterloo, from which he was 
never to return, he had the gratification to observe ihe finger 
of curiosity pointed towards liim, and to hear uttered in terms 
of the wannest admiration, There goes the commander of 
“the fighting division.’” Had Napoleon known the con- 
spicuous individual merit, the unsliakeii loyalty and courage, 
the refined sentiments of honour that characterized the 
marshals whom IVcllingtoii educated iu the dreadful profes- 
sion of arms, he would have refrained from the assurance 
which he gave bis staff, at the very moment here described, 
“ that to-morrow' night be would sleep at Laeken.” * 

It was on the sixteenth that the duke, proceeding leisurely 
from Brussels towards his advanced posts, took an accural 
survey of the immortalized field of aterloo ; thence passing 
onward, be found the Tb'ince of Orange strongly posted 
at Les Quatres Bras, with the determination to preserve the 
eommunication between the forces of the Duke and those 
of Marshal Blucher at Ligny. The secure dispositions of his 
troops for the reception of the enemy, enabled his grace to 


* Niipoleoii liiid oiU’C hcfoiv lodged in this honiitilul ])alari'. n'lidcrcd more 
by the costly decorations whiidi Louis Uonaparte liad iiurodiiced in the 
prinriiml apartments. It is delightfully situatc'd almut tliree miles Irom Hrus- 
sels, and was a favourite residence of the King of the Ncilierlands until lie was 
dei>rivcd of it by the Belgian revolt. 
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give some hours to the consideration of those difficulties that 
were rapidly gathering, like darkening clouds, around the for- 
tunes of Blucher ; and, riding as far as the windmill of Dry, he 
there held a lengthened conference with the Prussian general. 
Having assured him of the fullest co-operation and support, 
the duke took his leave, and hastened back to Quatres 
Bras, where it was now evident that the French meant to 
impinge uj)on the line of the allies, at the same instant that 
an assault was ordered upon the position of the Prussians. 
Napoleon’s general plan of operations was to fall on the 
Prussians with his main bod}^, while Marshal Ney should 
attack Quatres Bras, and, driving the allies from that point, 
occupy a position at Bry. His instructions also were, that as 
the Prussians would be attacked at Ligny at two o'clock 
precisely, Ney should forc*e the enemy’s line in front, send 
forward a detachment by the Namur road, ‘‘ and envelop the 
Prussian right wing.” The battle of Ligny did not commence 
for an hour and a half later than Napoleon stated, previous to 
which time Ney had attacked the Netherlanders posted 
between Quatres Bras and Frasnes, under the command of 
General I’erponclier ; and having overpowered that force, 
advanced to the position of Quatres Bras, where he was 
encountered by Sir Thomas Picton, with a resolution and 
bravery that defied all the skill of this subtle soldier, and all 
the gallantry of his veteran legions. 

Napoleon had not thrown the principal weight of the cam- 
paign upon any of his faithful generals ; himself had under- 
taken to encounter the different armies of the allied sove- 
reigns successively, and Blucher was the first whom he had 
marked out for signal vengeance. There was some (Icep-rootinl 
feeling of enmity towards the devoted followers of Bluclier, 
which led the emperor to select them as the first victims of 
his indignation ; and the war between those two armies 
assumed, from the very commencement, a most ferocious . 
aspect. Before the opening of the campaign, the French 
soldiers had hoisted the black Jlag, and avowed j)ublicly their 
determination of giving no quarter to the Prussians. 
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As the French debouched from Fleurus they observed the 
Prussian armv’, eiglity-live thousand strong, advaiitagcouslv 
posted on an eminence, protected in front by a deep ravine, 
that extended the wiiole length of the line ; the right of which 
rested on St. Amand, the left stretched towards Smnhref, and 
the centre occupied a ])osit.ioii at Litruy. 

Having reconnoitred the Prut^Mau position, Napoleon, 
placing the first corps behind the village of Frasnes, at a 
short distance from tlie road to Brussels, as a u'sei vo, directed 
the tiiird to move in columns of attack iijum St. Amand; 
the fourtfi, supported hy the guards, by the second corj)s, 
and a strong cavalry force, were ordered to move on Figu\ ; 
while (irouciiy, with the divisions of the right, was to advance; 
towards Sombref. This plan of attack was formed at the 
instant, upon view of the position of the euoni\ ; and it was 
owing to this deviation from previous onlers, that the coin- 
menceinent of tlic attack was delated from two to lialf-patt 
three o’clock. 

While the action, which shall be presently described, was 
])eiidiug at les (iiuitres-Bras, a light both lieree and fearful 
took place at Ligiiy ; Xajmlcou having fonneel the bohl 
design of attacking two such commanders as W eliinglon ami 
Blucher at the same i.iomeut. No one but !\ai)oU'on would 
have conceived sueli a project, and lie alone posse;<scd any 
cliancc of success. 'I'he first onset of this violent strng'de 
was made at St. Amand, by a strong body of infantry inuicr 
Cieneral \"andamme, while Girard’s division eiuleavourcd to 
turn the village by a sinndtaneoiis Hank nnnoment. Fhe 
French obtained partial success; but such was the fury of 
iheir enemies, that they were (piickly dislodgoil from the 
]n:)sitioii they had gained in the village, a position won 
with the utmost ctiurage, and at the point of the ba\onet. 
The fourth corps threw itself upon Figny; and there the 
gallantry of Gerard, who led the attack, was eonspieuous. 
'File cannonade kept up hy both armies at this moment was 
tremendous and fatal, more particularly to the Frnssians, who 
were posted on the slope of the hill, u]) whicli tlie balls bounded 
III. ;> V 
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e?i ricochet, and passed on as far as the heights of Dry. The 
wings of the French armies were fully engaged, at Frasncs and 
at Sombref; and the conflict that began at St. Amand soon 
spread, became general, and was carried on with a degree of 
ferocity that marked less the character of national strife, than 
the animosity and vindictiveness of party feuds or private 
enmity. The great objects of contending armies appeared here 
to merge in the unmitigated hatred with which each indi- 
vidual seemed to assail his antagonist, livery man in both 
armies courted death, as the only medium through which his 
vengeance could obtain the least alleviation of its bitterness. 
With such rancorous feelings, the carnage that attended the 
oft-repeated capture and recapture of St, Amand, may be 
conceived to have been horrible ; and so dearly ilid a party 
of Prussians, who had engarrisoned tliemselves in the churcli, 
sell their lives, that Napoleon trembled for the issue of the 
contest, and was obliged to bring ii|> his first corps to that 
point, with a degree of haste that was calculated to spread 
alarm through his ranks. This was a ])erilous movement, 
made without the cognizance of Marshal Ney, ruinous to that 
gonerars [)lan of oj)crations against the Anglo-allies at Qi»atre 
Eras, and attended witli no beneficial conseipicnce to Napo- 
leon at Figny. 'Fhe first corps did not arrivt^ in time to 
assist in the attack upon the church of St. Amand, which 
Vaiulamme had succeeded in taking, after a resistance of so 
much obstinacy that few of the brave dideiidcMs surviveil the 
surrender of their sacred citadel. Having driven the Ihus- 
sians from the cliurch and village, the enemy now established 
themselves on the Prussian side of the river, while Clirard 
advanced against the troops that w(?re formed on the sloping 
ground witli the utmost iuirepidity. It was a bold idea fo 
attack so large a body, so strongly posted, and so well sup.- 
ported by reserves; but the impetuosity of the French in ibis 
battle w^as without control, and tbeir courage, or rather 
cruelty, was increased by the savage desire of extermination. 
Blucher perceived the object of his enemy, and eipuilly reso- 
lute, and little less vindictive, himself headed two brigades of 
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cavalry, and charged the advancing columns. The Prussians 
having much the advantage in position, drove hack the 
Irench with desperate slaughter, although Vandamme had 
come up to their assistance ; and (ionoral Girard, the pro- 
jector of the movement, having sacrificed the greater part of 
his division, fell amongst them mortally wounded. 

Ligny was the strongest point in the Prussian lino, having 
miinerous well-built houses, that aflbrded shelter to sharp- 
shooters, and increased the peril to an attacking party. The 
struggle at this place was maintained with the ferocity which 
characterized this contest, the French and Prussians becom- 
ing alternately occupiers of .tlic place during the day. The 
heavy artillery of both armies continued to roar during the 
whole period of the battle, with awful consecjuenccs to the 
Prussians, who were in an exposed position, but less fatally 
to tbeir enemies, who derived sbeltor from the irregularities 
of the ground where they were posted. 

The day was now declining, yet victory refused to declare 
for either party ; the Prussians bad sustained a fearful loss, 
yet maintained tbeir position behind the ravine w ith apparent 
determination. It was now therefore necessary to carry 
Ligny finally, decisively, and for this object Napoleon col- 
lected all bis strength in a proper ])osition. Bringing up the 
imperial guards, and the whole of his reserve, be assailed the 
village witli the most extraordinary rapidity and irresistible 
impetuosity : the defence was brave but brief, for, overpow ered 
by immensely superior numbers, the I’riissians were obliged 
to retire from a position which they bad defended with a 
degree of gallantry that reflected honour upon llieir country.— 
While Napoleon directed the attack on Ligny in front, Generals 
Gerard and NIilbaut, with a massive column, had turned it by 
the right, compelling the brave defenders at this point to give 
W'ay before the splendid tactics of tbeir enemy. Napoleon 
bad committed a fault in abstracting part of Ney s corps, but 
that error was here of little consequence, bis force being 
superior in numbers to the Prussians, and bis military skill so 
immeasurably beyond that of bis opponent. I ut the brave 
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old soldier endeavoured to compensate for this deficiency in 
military skill, compared with the most remarkable charac^ter 
in European liistory, by a splendid exam})le of bravcM-y in the 
moment of danger, and quickly perceiving that all was set upon 
a desperate chance, llluc.her placed himself at the head of his 
brave troops, and eagerly rushed into the tlilckcst ])art of the 
oonllict. There, sword in hand, this noble veteran sought an 
hononrahie grave, in the midst of the detested enemies of his 
country; but his horse heing killed, the cuirassiers, in the 
ardour of their career, actually galloped over the marshal, as 
he lay beside his tallen charger, surrounded by the dead 
and the dying; and when night put a stop to the pursuit and 
the carnage, ho oU’ected his os(*ape from the held of blood. 
Defeated and driven from every position, the PniM?ians retired 
from that held, on which, iik(^ tlu^ (rhivalrons king of l'Vanc(‘, 
llioy hail lost all save their honour, for never was greater bravc'ry 
evinced by an army on the d.iy of battle, than by the beaten 
Prussians at the battle of Ligny. h'ull tifleim thousand of 
thr^o brave fellows were there put /uns dc and twenty 

pieces of artillery wore taken from tlu*m, before tliey abandoned 
tlieir position to the emperor of the h rimch. 

The services of the first corps had been rendered abortive by 
the precipitaiKry of the emperor in calling them to his assist- 
ance, and, wlien he found that the posit ion could he carried with- 
out their aid, in sending them hack again to their former post. 
It was on their first approach, in conformity with orders, that 
Napoleon is said to have experienced the most extraordinary 
degree of alarm, and to have exhibited so mueh apprehension, 
aUrihutahle entirely to inadvertence. Few of his officers being 
aavare that the first corps had been sent for, when that body 
appeared dobonehing from the w(»ods, about three miles to the 
left of till! Erench, they mistook lliem for the enemy, and 
immediately communicated that intelligence to the emperor. 
Evidently forgetting the orders he had issued, ho was astounded 
at the news, and altered his dispositions in order to receive 
so large ami hold a force. In a short time, however, yet before 
he had recovered from the delusion into which he liad fallen, 
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an aide-de-camp announced that the approaching force was 
the first hrencli corps. Ihe marching and counter-marching 
of this line corps of twenty thousand men, was a decided 
blunder, arising Ironi the iMupcror’s eagerness to carry the 
IVussian position, and from their want of proper orders after 
tijey were informed that their assistance was not necessary. 

Najmleon is supposed to have acted with haste, and to have 
oxliilnted an impetuosity of temper, totally ruinous to the 
commander of a great army, in the presence of a hrave and 
powerful enemy. lie did not permit the interference of his 
marshals in his plan of operations, and he was the first to 
depart from preconcerted movements, without advising his 
olilcers of such intention. It does not aj)pcar to have been 
judicious to delay the concentration of his forces at Flenrus 
unlll one o'(dock, c. .n. as he did do; nor to have ordered 
Marshal Xey to refrain from attacking the enemy until two 
u'cloek on the same day. It was inconsistent to have laid 
•down a plan, the son! of wliieh was celerily, and then to have 
ponif)()nsly dictated formal delay to his oliicers; it was petulant 
to have charged Nov with imujtivity while he lestrieted his 
movements, desiring him to be governed by tlie revolutions of 
time rather than of events: it is absurd to .suppose that 
Drouct (piitled his position w ithout orders, — absolute folly to 
imagine that Ney, from some instinctive feeling that the 
emperor recpiired the aid of the first corps, detached that 
i)0(ly from his force, while he was actually advancing ag’ainst 
the enemy: from all which eonsulerations it follows, that the 
emperor must himself have sent for this corps; the anecdote, 
therefore, of its advance on Ligny being unexpected, either 
is not deserving of credit, or Napoleon, absorbed in other 
considerations, had forgotten the orders which he had himself 
so shortly before delivered.'^' 

Xlilitary critics liave accused Ney of indiscretion and 
sn])ineness, in not pressing on IVrponcher’s division at an early 
moment, and before the arrival of reiiifovcements ; but it has 
been showm, that, had he done so, ho would have violated the 

^ Gnu ral (inuririmd alonr is u‘ It'r i1k' aiu'J'ilotc. 
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orders of his imperial master, and, besides, that master had 
confounded his operations by secretly withdrawing D’Erlon’s 
corps. The impression which Marshal Ney had made upon 
the advanced guard of the allies was viewed seriously by the 
Duke, of Wellington ; his forces were not yet concentrated, and 
it was of vital consccpience to the success of his plans, that 
Ney should be kept at bay until soinotliiiig like an erpiality 
of numbers could be collected. Alrearly the hVench had 
possessed themselves of Gormeoncourt, distant about cannon- 
shot from Quatre liras, occupied the south border of the 
llois de Bossu, and were concentrating their efforts against the 
right wing of the allies at the village. It was at this crisis, 
half-past two in the day, that the field of Quatre Bras seemed 
suddenly to bristle with bayonets; Sir Thomas Pittton arriving 
at the scene of action with the fifth division, followed by the 
Duke of Brunswick’s troojts, and the contingent of Nassau, 
accompanied also by a battery of British artillery, commanded 
by Major Rogers, together with eight heavy guns belonging 
to the Brunsvvickers. TItis force, amounting to twelve thou- 
sand men, was formed with the utmost ex])e(litiou, the right 
along the road to Namur, and iu the rye-fields bordering on 
the Bois de Bossu ; a second large body took a j)osition to tlie 
left ; while the ninety-second were formed along the course of 
a dyke that confined the road to Ni voiles. The Duke of 
Wellington halted in front of the ninety-second regiment ; and 
the enemy, apparently aware of the fact, directed their hottest 
fire against the place where he stood. It was now that his 
quality of fortune served him, for while he was engaged in 
delivering orders, directing every movement of his own army, 
and observing those of the enemy, a tempest of bullets drove 
past him, cannon balls fell around him, and his aides-de-camp, 
and officers of his staff, were killed at his side. It is unne- 
cessary to say that he remained unmoved by the scenes of 
slaughter that were enacting there ; when the dreadful career 
of the British hero, from the battle of Assaye to the victory at 
']''oulousc, are called to mind, none can doubt the cool, calm 
temperament which he must still have preserved, while the 
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arrows of death flew so swiftly and so closely by him. The 
enemy now endeavoured to penetrate the centre of the allied 
line, and moved forward, with this object, two divisions of 
infantry supported by cavalry, and covered by a brisk play of 
artillery upon our lines. The Hrunswick cavalry were brought 
up against the enemy, but could not be induced to stand their 
ground, while fresh bodies of the enemy’s horse were coming 
on at a charging pace. The British grenadiers, having gained 
a few minutes by the interposition of the Brunswickers, em- 
ployed tliem in wheeling back upon the road by the dyke, and, 
taking the enemy oblicpiely, after which they poured such rapid 
vollies upon the main body, as actually severed the van from the 
rear, while the cuirassiers were at the full speed of their chargers. 
A panic struck the rear ranks, but the foremost ))ushed forward 
in the most gallant style, galloped through the village, sabre- 
ing the stragglers as they ])assed, and nearly succeeded in mak- 
ing the great Duke tlieir prisoner. Had they unfortunately suc- 
ceeded in arapiiring such glory, their enjoyment would have 
been but short-lived, for, in attem])ting to retire and recover 
their own lines, tiiey were all either slain or made prisoners. 
The devoted ninety-second now rushed to the contest, clearing 
the ditch, and charging with bayonets the retreating column, but 
at this moment, a volley was fired by a body of heavy cavalry, 
whose motions were luiperceived, from the height of the 
standing rye in which they were concealed, which laid numbers 
of this line regiment prostrate; the survivors, undaunted by 
the catastrophe, pursued the enemy to the skirts of the wood, 
but at such a sacrifice, that but fifty men returned to their line. 
'I'his little baud of heroes, in eftecting their retreat, found them- 
selves completely cut off* from their position, and were preparing 
to sell their lives at an awful price, when the advance of a regi- 
ment of the guards obliged the enemy to fall back, and permit 
the remnant of the brave ninety-second to pass to the rear of 
the village, and form in line once more. 

The destruction of the ninety-second highlanders took place 
about four o'clock ; and almost immediately after this misfor- 
tune, the third division of the allied army, under count Alton, 
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consisting of British and Hanoverians, supported by Cleeve’s 
brigade of German artillery, entered the field, followed, at a little 
distance, by Major Lloyd’s battery of artillery. At the instant 
of their arrival, they were called on to sustain a furious attack 
from the enemy, who endeavoured to possess themselves of the 
Bois de Bossu, and of some outbuildings in front of Qiiatre 
Bras. This bold effort brought on a general action, in which 
the British battalions, from their forward position, were princi- 
])ally engaged, and became of course the heaviest sutlercrs. 
The cuirassiers, encased in armour, rode at our ranks with the 
most extraordinary intrepidity, deterring their opjjonents by the 
panoply from which themselves derived tlieir boldness. In 
one of their assaults, the second battalion of the sixty-ninlh 
British regiment was completely destroyed, and one of its 
colours captured. This last misfortune has been ascribed to 
a mistake of the Prince of Orange, in commanding the bat- 
talion to form in line, unconscious that it had only that 
moment formed S(iuare.* In addition to this failure, part of 
the thirty-third regiment was compelled to retreat into the 
Bois do Bossu, whither it was j)iirsued by a large body of the 
enemy’s infantry. Such successes encouraged the French to 
advance rapidly in the open ground, and thoi e simultaneous 
movements, if successfully followed up, must inevitably have 

* Tlu; (•in!iiinsl:iiici‘s uiidi’r wiiirli this .solilary in>limcL‘ of tlic of a 

Hritibh colour occurred, arc explained as l'«dlo\vs, ]»y a cotciupor.ivy nuliiiny 
writer. “ The Ijattalioii fortued ])ait of (lein’ral llalkelt’s bii;.!:ad(‘ of ilie third, 
l)ut had been d<‘taciic<l to .«Ujjport (n'licral Tuidi’s briLradc of the fifth divi>ii!ii. 
IVi’ccirdiif^ that the (:uira*«f.iiTs were about to chjM%'e, Pack ordere<l tl'c vi\t\- 
ninth to form square ; but the inaiioMivre was sj'arcely completed when tlic 
Prince of Oran, u;c rode up, and directed the battalion to rc-form line: before 
this could be effected, the ciiiras.'-icrs were amongst its mo\iii^ di\ isioii >, and 
in a Icw’ mijiutes cjit down two lii:ndr<*d men ; the rest of llie repimeiit found 
refuge in the squares (»f the forty-second and iiiuety-seeond IJi^hhiiidj rs. '1 he 
intrepidity shown on this oe<‘asion by a volunteer named (.'lark, merits lujfiee : 
this young 'soldier, althoii^'^h bleedinjt from many wounds, w as seen i-oiiteudiii^" 
successfully against several of the Freiieh troopers after the rout of lus 
battalion. Ilis heroic conduct W'as rewarded wit It a eoujmissioii in llie forly- 
.second regiment. One of hi.s wounds — of wliieh he had f/rn,t/f-flinr, as was 
certified by Dr. Jume.s Ikirtlet, wlio dressed them— cost liim tlic um; of an 
anri ." — Scott and Jackson's Mdilanf Memoir. 
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put them in possession of the great road to Nivellcs. Such 
was the doubtful character of this sanguinary battle, such the 
gloomy aspect of the allies’ cause, to tliose who were ignorant 
of the able plan of operations prepared by their great 
leafier, or to those who wanted confidence in his wonderful 
powers for command ; when at half-past six o’clock the first 
British division arrived on the ground. I'liis division broke 
up from its cantonments at Knghien at three o’clock in the 
morning, and performed a fatiguing march of fifteen hours, 
without tasting food, or having any other refreshment than a 
drink of water from the rivulets they had passed. The guards 
were under the immediate command of General Cook, and the 
accompanying brigades of artillery directed by Major Kuhl- 
mann and Captain Sandham. The time, the perilous position 
of aftairs, the exact equilibrium of the balance of fate, afforded 
the reinforcement an opportunity of throwing the sword into 
the scale. As they had arrived by the Nivelles cluuissce, they 
not only perceived tlie critical situation of the allies, but 
were in the best possible position fur affording them relief, and, 
without a inoineiit’s hesitation General ^laillancl iormed line, 
his brave followers dashed into the wood with deafening cheers, 
and soon cleared it of the enemy. This duty being so 
gallantly performed, the impetuosity of the men became nn- 
controllable, and, pursuing their advantage, they debouched at 
the opposite side of the wood, in the broken and straggling 
form into which they had been thrown by the interruption of 
the copse. To their surprise, but not dismay, the enemy 
were found drawn up in line, and ready to receive them, on the 
skirts of the wood. Maitland, perfectly understanding the crisis, 
did not stop to re-form Jjis men, or damp their ardour by new 
orders, but, issuing from his cover as they were, riislied iii 
amongst the well-formed ranks of the rrench, breaking, 
scattering, and pursuing them in all directions. Ihe 
chivalrous exploits of the guards were not llnohsel^ed h) t le 
enemy, who, perceiving that these British heroes were unsup- 
ported in their valorous conduct, despatched a fresh regiment 
of cuirassiers against them. In this attempt they were 
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happily frustrated, for Maitland, whoso impetuosity was always 
acconipained with judgment, perceived their design, was 
fully conscious of the disorder of his ranks, and, employing the 
same alacrity with which he had before charged the foe and 
driven them from the wood, he now returned thither, and se- 
cured a shelter for his men. Before the cuirassiers could come 
up, the guards had reached the wood, lined its skirts ctlectually, 
and, being ready to receive them with certain aim and sure 
destruction, the enemy deemed further effort imprudent, and 
fell back. To strengthen and secure the right of the allied 
position more effectually, the Duke of Wellington ordered up 
a column of Brunswickers from Quatre Bras, to take a position 
to the left of Maitland, which completely removed all fears in 
that quarter. 

Confidence, even hope, was now shaken, as Ney's last 
resource, his reserve, had been drawn off by the emperor, and 
the cuirassiers wore unable to produce the impression which 
he had anticipated ii})on the s(piares of infantry, llie rosull 
of this desperate action affords another satisfactory confirma- 
tion of the superiority of Lord Wellington’s tactics over those 
of the marshals of France, for, in numbers, cavalry, and artillery 
the allies were inferior to the enemy up to this crisis in I ho 
battle. When the contest of (Quatre Bras comincncod, the 
allies were only 19,000 strong, and of this nurnher 4otH) wore 
British infantry ; hut, by the accession of Alton's division, and 
arrival of Maitland with the guards, his gra ('0 had ‘J5,000 
troops in the field, and a pare of thirty-eight guns in position. 
Althougii his force had become equal to that of the enemy by 
reinforcements arriving to the allies, while D'Erlon's corps 
had been drawn off from their adversities, still the contest had 
been one of the most diHicuIt, doubtful, and dcsj)erato in whicli 
he had ever been engaged, and demanded the best enmgies of 
this great master in the art of war, to conduct to a fortunate 
issue. His only cavalry force, the Belgian and Brunswick 
horse, were quite unequal to the noble scpiadrons of cuiras- 
siers to which they were opposed, so Jhat tlie Duke liad hut his 
infantry, atK-k^tfew well-served [)ieces of ordnance, to(»pposc to 
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the veteran legions of France, led on by the best and bravest 
of her generals. But Wellington never had the good fortune 
to have had the command of a large and well-disciplined army , 
with numbers he had been long familiar, but, with the excep- 
tion of the little English phalanx which followed him like a 
Spartan band, and decoyed our allies into the field, where their 
own liberty was to be contested for — with this exception, his 
armies were composed of discordant materials, a heterogene- 
ous mass, so that the difficulties that presented themselves to 
his grace, after his Spanish experience, were grappled with, 
and subdued, with more facility than might have been naturally 
imagined, llis success at Quatre Bras, although decisive, was 
only after a hard-fought contest, disastrous to the allies in many 
respects, but infinitely more so to their enemies. 

The resistance of the allies had been so fiital to the French, 
that dismay began to spread amongst the enemy's lines, and 
the murderous repulses of the cuirassiers, in addition to the 
great number of wounded that were momentarily carried to 
the rear, (*reated a panic amongst the camp-followers, lliese, 
a(u;ompanied by fugitives from the lines, now choked up the 
road to Charleroi, in a contest, not of courage, but activity, 
each endeavouring to outstrip the other in getting without the 
sphere of danger. I'hc main body of Ney’s corps began to 
give way under the constant pressure of the allied infantry, 
and would have sullered yet more severely, had not llousscl, 
with a compact body of cuirassiers, covered their retreal, 
checked the rapid pursuit of the British infantry, and enabU'd 
the enemy's main body to fall back upon the heights of Frasnes, 
where they took up their original position, and maintained it 
gallantly until the combat declined with the setting sun. 
Wellington remained uiidisi)uted master of the field of Quatre 
Bras, and there his army bivouacked for the night. Reports 
were rapidly spread through both armies that several distin- 
guished otficors bad fallen, and some of them wore unhappily 
founded in truth. Colonel ('auieron, so often mentioned in 
Lord Wellington's despatches from the i'eninsula, while leading 
the ninety-second to charge a strung body of cavalry supported 
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by infantry, was killed ; and the gallant Duke of Ilriinswick, 
who, in degenerate times, remained an unshaken model of 
ancient German valour and constancy, received a mortal wound 
while riding at the head of his hussars. The precise manner 
of his fall is probably not ascertained : it is supposed that his 
highness having entered a farm-yard enclosed by buildings, he 
was fired upon by the enemy who were stationed within, and 
a musket-ball passing through his bridle-hand entered his 
heart ; while a second account states that he was struck by a 
case-shot, and lived about a quarter of an hour after he had 
been w'ounded. The decision of this point is of no moment, 
it was sufficient that the llrunswickers had lost their prince, 
to kindle a wrath that would endure while life continued, and 
would not be appeased before hundreds had been immolated 
to the shade of their prince and general. 'Fhe black Hruns- 
wickers from this moment hoisted the Hag of death, and vowed 
neither to give nor take quarter in tlrii approaching contest, 
until the duke’s death should be avenged, 'i'here was a melan- 
choly interest given to the fate of this hereditary soldier, from 
the fact that his brave father had received his death-wound at 
the battle of Jena, in defending his rights against the encroacli- 
inent of Napoleon’s ambition ; the son had fallen in endeavour- 
ing to avenge his father’s death, and by the hands of the same 
intruder, for it was by the fire of Jerome lluonaparte’s light 
troops that the duke w'as killed. This lamentable coincidence 
in the fates of these bravo ])rinces, French superstition trans- 
lated into a pvo\)itious omen to the lUionaparte family, anticipat- 
ing, that fate had again called Jerome to succeed the legitimate 
race of llrunswick.* The day of Quatre Bras was then a day 


* Ferdinand Duke of Uninswiek, fattier of Queen Cnrolino, the unliJH>|>y 
wife of fieorge the IVtli ' f Kngluiid, wns niortnlty woiuuled ul the hiittle ot 
•lena, in I80(), and died iniinediately nfler at Altonsi. lie eonnnanded tlie 
Prussians in Hfri, and |)roinulgated tlie indiscreet manifesto of that year. 
Napoleon would not suffer his rc'inaiiis to he deposited in the silent tornhol In's 
aneestors. Wiiat u commentary upon the eruelty and vanity of mankind docs 
tills ungenerous act suggest ! The powi r, hy which the victorious emperor was 
enabled to deny the rights of an lionoiiral le. sepulture, to m) brave and eminent 
a prince, had been wrested from his grasp by the ^overi'igns of Fiirope, and il.e 
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of mourning, but it ehoiild be remembered that it was also 
a day of triumph ; the hero who directed the movements of 
the victorious party has left but this brief account of the dan^^ers 
they had undergone : Wo maintained our position, and com- 
pletely defeated and repulsed all the enemy’s attempts to get 
possession of it. The enemy repeatedly attacked us with a 
large body of infantry, supported by a numerous and powerful 
artillery. He made several charges with the cavalry upon 
our infantry, but all were repulsed in the steadiest manner.” 
The enemy’s loss must have exceeded that of the allies, which 
may be estimated at three thousand men put hors de conihaf^ 
of whom the greater proportion was British, llie occupation 
of the position of Quatre Bras was of vital consetiuence to 
both armies. Wellington was perfectly conscious of its 
importance, for, had he been obliged to abandon it, the 
Prussian right would have been turned, and the communica- 
tion between Blucher and the allies, by the Namur chaussce, 
interrupted ; but, in this celebrated campaign, the line of 
operations laid down by Lord Wellington was early occupied 
by the dilFerent commanders, and maintained throughout with 
a constancy that has never been surpassed ; so that the 
instruclion of Napoleon, delivered so pompously to Marshal 
Ncy, “ to envelop the right of the Prussian army,” was com- 
pletely frustrated, and the very plan recoiled in ruin upon its 
author. 

I'he night that closed over the field of les Quatros Bras 
was cold, dark, and stormy ; but rest under any circumstances 
was received as a blessing by men foot-sore with forced 
marches, exhausted with hunger, worn out \\itli exertions 
unsurpassed in niilitary exploits, and numbers lying he]]>less, 
perhaps hopeless, from bleeding wounds. But it was not to 
be their portion to enjoy a night of vest, for, about three 

noblo soil, ill tlu' spirit of chivalry's days, oflVrcd iijia solcnin vow that th.c sword 
of Uniiiswick should not ap:ain In* sheathed, until the death of his brave sire 
had been aven^^ed. lie ehid bis followers in sable irreen and black, with dark 
plumes maiding from their helmets, ami the s<demu jipirearaiiee ol thi.s devoted 
baud, deeked in eoslume embleinalle of tbeir deadly o\»ieet, i;ave soiuelbimj^ 
s^aered to tbeir eause, ami earvud memory baek the rei^-ii ol li udalism. 
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o’clock of dawn9 firing was beard at the outskirts of their 
bivouac ; and, starting to arms again in expectation of a renewal 
of the struggle, the indomitable spirit of Englishmen disphiye<l 
itself in a well-formed line of brave fellows eager for the 
fight, who appeared, like the fabled forces of Cadmus, to 
have sprung up armed from the earth. Tlic affair, however, 
proved to be of no moment, the silence of night returned, and 
the soldiers revisited their bivouac, and courted the refreshment 
of sleep. The late intciTuption of their pertinacious oppo- 
nents was soon, however, succeeded by a duty which humanity 
demanded, that of looking after the wouiuIcmI; and, as soon as 
the morning appeared, j)arties were despatched to collect and 
bring in all those who had been unavoidably neglected during 
the darkness and inclemency of the previous night. 

It was now light enough to renew operations, and the hour had 
arrived when the decision of the commander-in-chief must be 
taken, if it liad not been jweviously made ; his grace, therefore, 
when his troo])S were formed in line, directed some changes 
from the plan of tlio ])roccding day, wheeled them round 
the Hois de Bossu, inana*uvring so as to conceal part of his 
force, and leave it to the conjectures of the enemy to ascertain 
the unseen amount. In such cases fancy generally exaggerates, 
and, it is knowm, that in this instance the enemy wore much 
deceived, having concluded that considerable reinforcemenls 
must have arrived in the allies’ camj) during the night. 

Whatever were the intent ions of Lord Wellington at break 
of day on the sevente(*nth — and from his movements it was 
supposed, by liis generals, that he purposed pursuing tin* 
advantage gained at (Juatres Bras, and making lui attat'k 
on Ney’s position at Frasnes — they were not communicated 
to his army. Me liad promised Ids support to the Brussian 
generals ; and in this, as well as in the Peninsular campaign, 
had evinced the most anxious desire to conciliate our allies, 
and secure rccij)rocal confidence and sincere co-operation. 
But his ])rccautiouary advice seemed rather to inflame the 
jealousy of the foreign leader, and contribute to precipitate 
Blucher into a contest with Napoleon, as unequal as the 
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abyss to elevation, or weakness to strength. In addition to 
his own personal services, which he freely tendered, as military 
counsel to his allies, his grace had permitted Sir Henry 
Ilardinge, an oflicer who had accpiired not merely his friend- 
ship but affection during the Peninsular war, to attach him- 
self to the Prussian head-(iuarters ; and, while the (juestion of 
pursuing Mey, and forming a junction with Blucher, might, 
perchance, have engaged the duke’s reflection. Lieutenant 
Ilardinge, of the royal artillery, arrived at Genappe, the 
duke’s head-cpiarters, on the night of the sixteenth, with 
despatches from Sir Henry Ilardinge, ac(iuaintlng him with 
the total overthrow of the Prussians at Ligny. I'pon this 
intelligence, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Alexander Gordon, with 
a strong escort of the tenth hussars, was (lespatch(‘d, to ascer- 
tain the relative position of the French and Prussians, w ith the 
probable direction of Plncher’s ndivat, and returned about 
seven o’clock in the morning of the sevcnloenlh, with a con- 
firmation of the disagreeable news; reporting at the same 
time, tliat the enemy were not in occupation ot Sornhrefit and 
that their videttes retired as the escort advanced. As the 
fourth Prussian corps, under Bulow, had not come up from 
Liege, and the loss in the battle of Fdgny amounted to liftocn 
thousand men, Bluchcr thought it prudent to evacuate Sorn- 
bref in the night, and retreat upon the Dyle, intending to con- 
centrate his army u])on Wavre. Tlie battle having oiily ceased 
at night-fall, the retreat of the Prussians was not ])evceivod by 
Napoleon, and, owing to the confusion in his camp, from the 
circumstances of the previous day, it was not his intention to 
renew the contest until noon of the seventeenth; but when 
that hour had arrived, his astonishment was iiK‘oneei\al)Ie, his 
disappointment extreme, at learning that even a tragmciit of 
the shattered force of his most detested enemy had escaped 
the hand of death. Marshal Grouchy was immediately ordered 
to pursue the Prussians with a body of thirty-two thousand men ; 
but, not being able to march before three o clock in the aftei- 
noon, he made no further progress than to Gemblousc that 
night Arriving before WaM’e at noon oi the eighteenth, 
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Grouchy, with the third and fourth corps, and a body of 
cavalry, vigorously attacked the position of Marshal Blucher 
on the heights, and a battle was fought along the river 
Dyle, in which the French were again victorious. The 
loss on the eighteenth, however, was not so severe as to pre- 
vent the main body of the Prussians, under Bulow, from 
proceeding to support the English, while General Thielman 
contrived to employ, and detain Grouchy, during part even of 
the nineteenth, on which day he retired to a })osition five 
miles distant; the victory of Waterloo, intelligence of which 
had reached his camp, having rendered further contest un- 
necessary : in this engagement, the Prussians sustained a 
further loss of four thousand men, making a grand total of 
nearly twenty thousand, destroyed by the French in the 
space of the four days’ fighting. Misfortune tracked the 
progress of the Prussians in this short caTn])aign ; they were 
defeated with frightful slaughter in every contest ; their 
manoeuvres were always frustrated by tlie enemy ; their self- 
confidence severely punished; and when, at the eleventh 
hour, Blucher desired to claim the promised assistance of the 
British hero, his aide-de-camp, whom he despatched with the 
recpiest, after the unfortunate battle of Ligny, was killed upon 
the way. 

Against the insincerity, jealousy, or folly of his allies, Wel- 
lington had always been provided, and being in possession of 
that mostimportantcoinmunication of which the ill-fortune of tlie 
Prussians had deprived him, by his own prudent precautions 
he concluded, as the fact was, that Blucher had fallen l)ack to 
Wavre, wdicre we have already seen him become a victim to his 
want of fortune. His grace resolved, therefore, to make a cor- 
resj)onding retrograde movement, and take such a position as 
might maintain his lateral communication with the Prussian 
right wing. Had he remained in advance, the oj)tion would have 
been presented to Napoleon either of interposing between the 
English and Prussians, or of turning his concentrated force 
against the duke’s army, which was much inferior in numbers to 
his own. Having issued the following instructions for the move- 
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inent of the army on the seventeenth, his grace commenced 
his parallel retrograde movement by Genappe upon Mont 
bt. Jean, in front of Waterloo, about ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon. “ To General Lord Hill, G.C.H. 4'hc second division 
of Ilritish infantry to march from Xiv(?lles on Waterloo, at ten 
o clock. Ihe brigades of the fourth division, now at Nivclles, 
to march from that place on Waterloo, at ten o’clock. ’Lhose 
brigades of the fourth division at Braine lo Comte, and the 
road from thence to Nivelles, to collect and halt at Braiiie le 
Comte this day. All the baggage on the road from Braine le 
Comte to Nivelles, to return immediately to the former place, 
and proceed from thence to Hal and Brussels. The spare 
musket ammunition to be immediately packed behind Gena\)pe. 
The corps under the command of Prince Frederick of Orange 
will move from Engheiu this evening, and take nj) a position in 
front of llal, occupying Braine le (.Initean with two battalions. 
Colonel ErstorIF will fall back with his brigade on Hal, and place 
himself under the orders of Prince Frederick.” — Wellington. 

T’he allies retired at leisure, for Napoleon rested satisfied that 
he should come up with them at (^uatve Bras in time sufficient 
to turn their left by the Namur road, and this erroneous view 
proved favourable to his enemies. Leaving a rear-guard of 
cavalry and horse-artillery under the command of the Earl of 
Uxbridge, who had been instrumental in saving the army of 
Sir J. Moore under precisely similar circumstances, and when 
Napoleon also was the pursuer, to cover his retreat, Wellington 
tlrew off through the narrow streets of Genappe; and so ad- 
mirably was the movement masked, that the h rench had no 
suspicion of the fact. As the Earl of Uxbridge with his cover- 
ing party withdrew from the position, the French cavalry fol- 
lowed, and, diminishing the interval of the parties, gradually 
closed upon the earl’s rear-guard, after passing through the 
village of Genappe, The sevonlh hussars now made a charge 
upon a corps of the French imperial lancers, but the ground 
being peculiarly favourable to the weapons of the enemy, tiiey 
were received with such firmness, that they were tliuig back 
upon their companions. In vain our brave fellow s endeavoured 
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to penetrate the spear-bristling front of their adversaries, and 
with equal fortune attacked their flanks, which were protected 
by the ground. But the life-guards and Oxford blues being 
now led to the charge, under the itnmediate command of tlie 
Earl of l-xhriclge, bandied their adversaries so rudely, over- 
throwing them also by their superior weight, that no further 
interru])tion was given to his lordship during his retreat upon 
Mont 8t. Joan. 

While Wellinglon was falling haek upon Waterloo, Napo- 
leon, unbiispicious of his real objects, was advancing by a 
lateral inarcli on Quatre Bras, to support N<*y aiui surprise* 
the Anglo-allics ; I)nt his surprise was excited hy a difltna'ut 
cause, uamelv, intelligeuce that the English had withdra\\n 
leisurely, and in firm and compact or<lcr, to a ]msition selected 
by their commander-in-chief, and lliat the force llien in front, 
of Frasnes, nas only tlie British cavalry, K ft there to cover their 
retreat, under liis old and chivalrous ad\(‘rs:ary, the !'!arl vS 
l^xbridge. II is hopes therefore of exterminating the J’lnglisli 
army, wliile Groucliy occupied the Prussians at Wavre, being 
for ever dissipated, lie cast sonu* bitter reproaches upon X(‘y, 
whom be cliiefly blamed for this day of false inamenvres/’ and 
then continued liis ninrch with tlie main body of his infantry 
towards Brussels, bis cavalry iieing still kcjit in advamo 
Conduct disgraceful to the character of a civilized nation actu- 
ated the French army on this occasion : a few stragglers tliat 
fell into their bands, and occasional prisoners wiiom they made 
ill their attacks upon the rear-guard of the allies, wore vvitii 
shameless wickedness instantly butchered. 'I'his infaiiHuis 
violence heconiiug known to the Ibiglish troopers, retaliation 
naturally followed, and, fn,m tlie personal strengtii of the latter, 
the retributive punislnnent cannot be dwelt on without senti- 
ments of horror. 

But Napoleon had familiarized I'birojie with desolation and 
tleath, and the combatants in tliis cain[)aign wumc no novims 
in the practice of war; when, therefore, tin? French wen* 
crossing the field (*f ()uatre Bras in jmrsnit of the allies, tin' 
appearance of our brave highlanders, as they lay dead iq 
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the ground, and in their nationai costume, excited their 
savage mirth, and gave ernf)loyment to their taste for raillery ; 
the I'rench soldiers ajiplying to their fallen foe, the sobricpiet 
of SUNS ndoitesP Continuing his inarch, Napoleon vainly 
imagined that he was led by liis destiny, once more, to drive the 
lco])ard into tiie sea, and viewed the resistance which he met 
occasionally, as an elfort of the brave English to gain time to 
reach the shore, embark in tlieir ships, and retire to their 
peculiar element. The repulse he eucouutered at the entrance 
of the forest of Soignics was a serious presentment of the future : 
the difficulty was too great to he overcome at a iivst assault, 
and having cannonaded his opponents heavily, and as long 
as the light of day continued, he fixed his head-quarters at 
the farm of Caillon, near to Planchcncis, his anny encamp- 
ing at (it‘naj)pe and its vicinity. 

The Anglo -a Hies were eoiiccnl rated in their position of 
Mont St. Jean, in front of Waterloo, about five o’clock in the 
afternoon of the seventeenth, covering the aj)])roach to 
Brussels by the road from Ni\elles to Charleroi. 'Fwo hours 
after the arrival of the allies, the advanced guard of the enemy 
debouched on an eminence near La belle Alliance, and, from the 
paucity of their numbers, it was obvious that little immediate 
danger was to he apprehended, and that the vigour of the 
pursuit had abated. A few lieavy guns were discharged by 
the enemy after (Iii>k, which were sullenly answered by tlic 
J'aiglish, giving their enemies • assurance that ilicy did not 
intend to conceal tlieir presence or ahamhea tlulr position. 
4 lie night that preceded the cver-memorable battle of 
Waterloo, was distinguished by its singular severity for t lie 
season of the year. A violent gale boro along witli it pciiect tor- 
rents of rain, and, sweejiing (nor llio tall iyc-lica(E that clothed 
the fields, drtmehed the brave fellows wb.o sought brief rest and 
shelter in these comfortless bivouacs. Loud j^cals of ihimder 
rolling over their hcails, mocked tiie echoes of tlicir murderous 
guns, and brilliant Hashes of lightning occasionally disclosed the 
presence of each anny to the other. How suitable the severe 
character of the contending elements to the awful occasion 
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that was then approaching ! Upon the earth saturated with 
rain, and amidst the dripping corn, the soldiers lay under arms, 
impatiently looking for the disappearance of an angry night and 
the bright approach of day. Light returned, unaccompanied by 
the broad beams of the sun, heavy clouds continued drifting 
with the wind, and ushering in a day big with the fate of 
empires. Had Napoleon called superstition to his aid, having 
no sun like that of Austerlitz to name, he must have con- 
cluded that since “ the sun had not braved the cast an hour 
before, it must needs prove a black day to somebody.’' Wiiilc 
Wellington deriving courage from the justice of his cause, con- 
fidence from the courage of his troops, and resolution from the 
firmness of his own heart, felt “ that the self-same heaven that 
frowned on him, looked sadly on his rival.” 

In determining to make a stand at Waterloo, the Duke of 
Wellington displayed a courage that seems invimable—a 
degree of boldness and heroism that could only be the result 
of a well-founded conlidenco in his great experience in the 
art of war, the most entire reliance nj)on the cjnality of his 
troops, and a knowledge of their conviction of his great ability 
and continued fortune, for his army was inferior in number to 
that of his adversary, commanded by tiie most popidar and 
successful coiKpicror tliat ever lived, and urged to desperation 
by the peculiar and romantic character of the position wliicli 
he held amongst the kingdoms of Kiiropc. Lord Wellington 
had not taken up the ground with tlie confident belief that ho 
could then*, singh', decide the fate of the civilized world : his 
determination, however, was to check the advance of Napoleon 
upon llrnssels, and keep him occupied until the arrival of 
IMucher, or ilidow, wlicn ho shoidd feel no apprehension in 
cnccuiitcriiig the vcdciaii legions of France, led I)y their 
imperial idol. As Wavre was but twelve miles distant from 
Waterloo, he was justified in calculating upon the support of 
the Frussians, and, as they had suffered such doplorahlo 
chastisement from tlie hands of the Frcneli, the sincerity of 
their co-o])erati()n in line of battle might bo confidently relied 
on. 'Fhe position his grace hurl taken up was one of choice. 
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not chance ; and although part of his force consisted of raw 
levies, he had still thirty-three thousand veteriin soldiers, 
whose example would inspire the inexperienced or timid in 
the hour of peril. 

The Duke of Wellington’s position at Mont St. Jean, about 
a mile and a half in front of Waterloo and the Forest of 
Soignies, crossed the high road from C'harleroi and Nivellcs, 
and had its right thrown back to a ravine near MerkeBrainc, 
which hamlet was occupied, and its left extended to a height 
above Ter la Ilaye, wliich was also occupied. In front of the 
right centre, and near the Nivelles road, the allies occupied 
the house and gardens of Hougomont, which covered the 
return of that flank ; and in front of the left centre, they occu- 
pied the farm of La Haye Saintc. By his left, the duke com- 
municated with Marshal Prince Blucher at Wavre, through 
Ohain ; and the marshal had promised his grace, that in case 
he should be attacked, he w'ould supj){)rt him with one or more 
corps, as might be necessary. Such is the brief description 
which the Duke of Wellington has given in his desj)atch, of 
the position wliich he took up on this memorable occasion ; 
which, however modest and meritorious in the individual, 
nupiires further explanation, to render the chief events of the 
day intelligihle and instructive. 

A range of undulations, called the heights of Mont St. Jean, 
extended about a mile and a half in length across the road that 
passes through Waterloo to Brussels, in a direction east and 
west, and here tiio Anglo-allied forces were drawn out in tw\i 
principal lines. A number of public roads intersected the posi- 
tions of both armies, tending to Brussels as a common centre, 
with the exce})tion of one which communicated with Wavre 
by Ohain. 'I'lie iirst line of the allies occupied the crest of 
the heights, protected on its left by the hedge, ditch, and 
lann-buildings of La Ilaye Sainle and 'Fer la Haye. The 
broken, rugg('d, character of the ground at the latter place 
hicreased the value of that. p(jiu( as a terminus of the British 
left. From 'For la Ilaye, also, constant communication was 
hept up with the Prussians through the uicdium of patroles; 
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a distance of thirteen miles, over broken, wooded, and 
difficult ground. The allied centre occupied the precincts of 
the village of Mont St. Jean, where the Geiiappe and Nivelle 
chausstU^s unite, and form the grand road to Brussels through 
the forest of Soignics : here the British guards, commanded 
by General Cooke, were stationed, and the third division, 
under Count Alton. A few hundred yards in front of the 
right centre stood the farm-house of Gouinont, or Iloiigo- 
mont, '^'surrounded hy out-huildings and dilFcrcnt rude emdo- 
sures. The first guards took possession of this ])ost, as a 
point d'nppni to the right wing, in whicdi they had the 
advantage of a wood in front, concealing a battalion of sharp- 
shooters belonging to the Nassau contingent. 1.’he divisions of 
Cooke and Alton completely occupied the interval of the two 
high roads, and the left of the latter, which rested on the road 
to Genappe, was covered by the frirm-house and buildings of 
La Ilayc Sainte, which stood a little forward on the declivity 
of the ground, and was occupied by a strong body of Hano- 
verian marksmen. In front of the lino ran a broad valh'v, of 
considerable depth, which, sweeping round as it passed tlie 
allies* right, necessarily impressed its form upon that j)art of 
tlieir line ; and there the troops were thrown back vn polcnrr, 
nearly at right angles with the centre, and resting their 
extreme right upon the hamlet of Nlerk Braine. A deep 
ravine protected the teiminus of the position, and intervened 
between it and Braine la Leud. ^ Here Lord Hill was ])laced 
with the second corps, wliich included Sir Heury Clinton’s divi- 
sion, a brigade of Hanoverians, and a division of Dutch troops 
under Chasse, the defender of Antwerj) in liStll, which latter 
was directed to occupy the advanced position of Braine la 

* The Chiitcau of hnd l)i*cn a ^ciitlcnjaii’s s-ejit of the (»ld I'lciniv li 

arcliItrctuiT, M'itli a turret and haUleiiinit : on one side was a lar^jjo tarni )ai(l, 
on the other :i pardt ri, arranged in the Diileh la''hion, i*nelosed hy a hrirk wall, 
outside of wiiieh were :i he d^c aiul diUdi. The \\ln>l(‘ was eiwiichd hy a 
grove of tall trees, without any iindi’rwood, eoverin^^ an ari'a of i'our aeres.— 
Piiid's Lff/trs. 

+ i. e. Uraine \ hv frcr, as di.-tinj> niched from Braine le Cojute, Braine the 
properly of the Count. 
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Lcu(i, the ground in front of Lord Hill’s right not afford- 
ing any position, and from this ])lace was a by-road through 
the forest to Brussels. Sir Ihomas Uicton was put in com- 
mand of the left wing, where the fifth division was in ])osition, 
besides a Belgian brigade and (ieneral LaTni)ert’s brigade of 
the sixth division. In front of I’icton’s position, but lower 
down the slope, Prince Bernand of Saxe-Weimar occupied the 
little hamlet of Smohain, and the farm of Pijiilioite, with 
part of the Nassau contingent. A corps of ol)^ervation was 
placed at Hal, under Sir Charles Colville; and a second, con- 
sisting of Dutch troops, commanded by the Prince J'’rederick 
of Orange, jiosted near Braine le Cdiateau, was detached 
from the main body; but a communication was maintained 
with both by means of Chausse's division at Braine la Leud. 
'J'hc necessity for occupying these ad\anced positions in 
stnmgtli, and the fore>igbt of Lord Weilinpton in doing so, 
were very fully shown by the discovery of tlie enemy’s de^igns 
late on the day of the seventeenth. His grace had, from the 
first, suspected that the emperor would strain i.*vory point, en- 
counter every risk, to obtain possession id Brussels, for, march- 
ing on the capital of a kingdom, had always been his favourite 
theory ; and, to obviate all possibility of his surprising the 
little metropolis of the Belgians, his grace posted his main 
force across llic broad and piddie way that penetrated the 
forest of Soignies. On his left he had no apprehension, for 
the enemy would not place himself between two j)owerful 
armies, the allies and 1 Russians, by attempting to pass near 
St. Lambert's ; and to secure Ids riglit, and frustrate any 
secret advances in that direction, he caused llal, ( li.blu ck, and 
15raine le Chateau, to be occupied, until tlie fate of llie field 
of Waterloo should he decided. 4T»e disposition of \\ elling- 
ton’s first line, here described, is applii able to the infantry 
only, and to the lUtc of that body more especially : the allied 
cavalry were ])laeed in tlie secoiul line, as it was not intended 
fiiat they should act very early in the battle: and the whole of 
fliat force was commanded by the Lari of Uxbridge, the most 
distinguished cavalry ollicer in the British army. This loss 
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regular line consisted of such troops as were meant to form a 
reserve — of those regiments that had sustained the most 
grievous losses in tiie recent actions and hardships — and of 
those foreign subsidies on whom his grace felt no disposition 
to rely with confidence. 

It was desirable to shelter one part of this line, and erpially 
an object to conceal the remainder from view of the enemy, and 
this object was successfully attained by the undulating nature of 
the ground: a few shells fell behind the erninemre tliat screened 
the troops of the second line, and occasioned some injury, 
yet little loss was sustained by them, even during the most 
furious moments of the cannonade. Such was the position 
of the allies, or rather of the English, in this evcr-memoral)le 
coiifiict, which our enemies have entitled the battle of Mont 
St. Jean, while Waterloo is a name immortalized by the same 
event in the history of England. I’his litt le hamlet, agreeably 
placed on the skirts of the forest of Soignics, obtained the 
celebrity which will ever belong to it, from the circumslance of 
I^ord Wellington having slept there on the night before the 
battle, thereby conferring upon it the honour of being t he head- 
quarters of the allied army ; and here also, during the carnage of 
the day, numbers of the wounded men were borne from the field, 
cither to breathe their last sigh, or receive the as.sistauce of the 
medical staff. Waterloo is situated about a mile in the rear of 
the allies’ position, on the high road to Brussels, and cannot 
be seen from the ground on wliicli the battle was fought. 

Tlie French advanced with so nuicli deliberation, haltingr 
on tlie night of the seventeenth, amongst the villages to the 
rear of La Belle Alliance, that the British fo\ind leisure to rest, 
refresh themselves, and look to their arms, before the strong 
cavalry force of the enemy appeared on the summit of the 
opposite ridge. As no other description of troops were in sight, 
an engagement between the cavalry of both armies was for a 
moment expected, but the idea was dissipated almost as soon 
as it arose, l)y the arrival of a descM’tcr from the opposite ranks. 
He had served king Louis, and allhough holding a (rommissiou 
of equal rank in the irnj)crial army, lie only awaited a tavour- 
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able opportunity of abandoning a service which he had been 
compelled to enter, and of returning to that where his allegiance 
was due. From this officer the duke learned what were the real 
intentions of the enemy, namely, a combined attack of cavalry 
and inhintry upon the right of the allies, which was, in fact, 
the key of their ])osition. 

Tile truth of the deserter’s statement was becoming more 
obvious as the mists cleared off, and the rain and w ind abated : 
then the intentions of the enemy, and the position he decided 
upon taking up, remained no longer duui»tfiil. Ijetwecii 
Mont St. Jean and La Hellc Alliance, the surface sinks con- 
siderably ; and this depressmn, not unlike the deserted valley 
of a rivulet, continues for some miles to separate these heights, 
the interval between them seldom exceeding threc-ipiartcrs 
of a mile. In the centre, which was of the same iinerpial 
character, rich crops of corn were seen to wave with the wind, or 
droop their heads with the weight of the moisture. The enemy 
now rapidly deployed upon the heights : the right of their 
first line, comprising Cornte D’Krlun’s corps, tvas in advance 
of Plaiichenoit, having its left on the road at the farm of La 
Belle Alliance : from hence their line extended towards 
Frichermont, forming a position, the general direction of w hich 
was parallel to the left wing of the Anglo-allied ariiiv. Ueille’s 
corps was posted between T.a Belle Alliance and the height 
above llougomont, Comte Lohaii in reserve to the rear of the 
right, and the cavalry were also in the second line ; behind 
this formidable array there was a second reserve, the old 
guard.” 

The arena where tliis great tragedy was enacted, was such 
as the ablest generals, possessing all that courage and confi- 
dence whicli result from familiarity with com[ue^t, would have 
selected. We have already shown that the object of Lord 
Wellington, the jirotcction of Brussels, was pcrfccily secured 
by the admirable iirecautious he had taken ; every aj)proaeli to 
that city was closed, or, if open, there w as danger in the path, 
and no alternative remained to Napoleon, but that of forcing a 
passage for his army through the lines of the British and their 
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allies. The ground on which the battle was fought, did not 
present any of those difficulties that demand the powers of the 
tactician, or give opportunity for the art of skilful manoeuvre ; 
it was open, commanded in every part, and practicable for troops 
of every description : the heavy rain, and the thick-growing 
crops of corn, might have impeded the free transit of artillery, 
but from the contracted limits of the solemn emdosure where 
the armies met, the extreme distance between the rear ranks 
of the combatants not exceeding two miles, no artillery evolu- 
tions were necessary, the surface ])roseiiting numerous emi- 
nences, on which each side established their batteries. Napo- 
leon had little or no necessity to deliberate upon the selection 
of ground, Wellington having left him a position sufficiently good 
to induce him to oiler battle — confidence in the spirit and devo- 
tion of his soldiers supplied the rest. But to W ellington the 
choice of a position was of paramount importance, and that 
which he adopted appears to have possessed every advantage 
which the most penetrating judgment could have looked for. 
Backed by a thick and deep forest, and posted on the ridge 
of a gentle hill, he had dis[K)S(*d his army with the utmost 
caution to receive the attack of the enemy: ho had a sullicieiit 
knowledge of their strength to enable him to judge of the resist- 
ance he could oiler, and calculate upon the chances of his 
being able to maintain his ground until the Brussians should 
arrive. It is attributable to tlie fortune of war that the 
Prussians did not arrive sooner, hut that same fortune which 
disappointed and deceived the great commander in this instance, 
granted him the power of resisting his enemy unaided, so that 
when the auxiliary force did arrive, Napoleon’s ruin was com- 
plete. Let us suppose that the Prussians had not come up, 
and that the English had been rejudsed, they could still liave 
fallen back upon a second position before their retreat into 
the forest, whither the enemy dared not pursue them ; and 
tnrough which they could have retired without being exposed 
to further annoyance : so that provision had been made by 
Wellington for tlie security of his army, under the most 
unpropitious circumstances, even hatl they j)roved totally 
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unequal to a contest with the French force brought against 
them by the emperor. Each spot in this vicinity has now 
acquired a classic interest ; the field of Waterloo will for ever 
be visited like those of Marathon and Pharsalia, and for ages 
yet to come the precise positions of the concpierors and the 
conquered at Mont St. Jean, be shown to the inquisitive 
traveller. 

Awaking from the dream of victory in which he had indulged, 
Napoleon perceived that the Pritisli fled not towards the sea, 
ami coming forth from his chamber at Chaillon, where he slept 
oil the night of the seventeenth, and being informed that 
Wellington was still in the same position, in apparent ecstasy 
he rubbed his hands together, and exclaimed, “ Ah, I have 
them, then, — these English !’* 

From (.’haillou Napoleon proceeded to a position whence he 
could distinctly view the field of battle, and, with most con- 
venience, issue and receive communications. His first station 
was a lofty wooden obsers^atory, constructed by order of the 
king of the Netherlands, for the use of a corps engaged in a 
trigonometrical survey ; from this he doscended as the battle 
declined, removing to an eminence in front of La llelle Alliance, 
and finally to the sloping ground beside tlie loail to Hrusscls. 
Having marked the last place where Napoleon stood, upon 
the last day of his kingly power, the less ostentatious position 
of his great rival must not pass unnoticed. As steady in 
jiosturc, as fixed in purpose, the hero of Waterloo took his first 
and linal station under shelter of a conspicuous and pictu- 
resque ohl tree, that stood behind the centre of his line. There 
he felt his presence was most reepusite to w atch the w eak points, 
and provide for any sudden failure, w itli the promptness w hich 
alone can save on such occasions. The thousand bullets 
that wore lodged in the trunk of that old tree, register the 
fortune of the hero whom it sheltered; and the iinauiinous con- 
sent of many nations, scorns to have accorded to this abiding 
evideneo, the name of the “ Wellington tree.” 

It is a matter of uncertainty what precise mimher of men 
followed Napoleon in this his last contest for worldly suprem- 
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.*icy ; the most impartial writers of France have either laboured 
under ignorance of that fact, or unwillingness to confess that the 
amount exceeded considerably that of the allies. But, taking 
a mean between the returns of opposite parties, the force of 
Napoleon may be rated at ninety thousand, and that of the allies 
at sixt 3 -iiinc thousand, exclusive of the corps of observation : 
the French had fifteen thousand, their enemies only twelve 
thousand cavalry ; and the former brought two hundred and 
fifty pieces of ordinance into the field, the allies only one 
hundred and fifty, and all much lighter metal than those of 
their adversaries. 

It was about ten o’clock on the morning of Sunday,* the eigh- 
teenth of June, 1815, when Napoleon issued orders for com- 
mencing the memorable liattle of Waterloo, which was destined 
to establish the lasting renown of his rival, and to close his own 
wondrous career in defeat and flight. To the penetrating 
eye of Najioleon, Ifougomont at once presented itself as a 
position of inestimable value to the enemy, and from which tliey 
ought to be dislodged at any sacrifice ; orders to such etlect 
were given to Marshal Ney, and upon which this able tactician 
j)ro(Teded to maiKcuvrc his masses of infantry with a degree 
of precision that riveted the attention of his enemies. Thirty 
thousand men, formed into three columns, were devoted to 
the attack u])on the position of Ilougoinont, and Jerome 
Buonaparte, in jicrson, headed the foremost. As they advanced, 
eflectually screened for some time by the varied nature of the 
ground, their progress and object were unperceived by tin* 
allies, until the droj)ping fire of the skirrnisheis, which was 
injudiciously begun, increasing; into a continued roll of mus- 
ketry, drew’ upon the advancing divisions the fire of a battery 
of English artilleiy, which jJayed so successfully upon them, 

* “ f>iir ^.Tcati'st \v(*iv on Huiidiiys, wltich I liavt* Iicard 

for in tliis way: — 'I'lu* Fri-iioh, wlio wimc lor lln* most |*art tlie 
assailant.*^, and ln iirf, liini*. and |»Un'c% iiiiiiU' rlioicc of tin* holiest day, 

from iMolivi’s jn-ciiliar t<» tlnaiisrlvi s ; not lu'oanso ‘ tin* hottor day tin* bi*ttor 
hat from tin* rirriirnstain’c of boiiifif undor the aiispita's and more 
iinnu’diatc fi[iii<lance of .-oine favourite or patron saint. Vimiera, Vittoria, llic 
Pyrencj's, ^fonlonse, and Waterloo, were all foiijrlit on Sundays.’’ — l\iltir.son's 
(\i7iij) and i^nartvn*. 
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throwing shells in amongst their close masses, as to oblige one 
of the columns to fall back into the hollow, under La Belle 
Alliance, which they had traversed only just before. Under 
cover of these guns, so admirably served, the Nassau sharp- 
shooters caused much confusion amongst the French tirail- 
leurs, and the first attack of the enemy partly failed. 

At this moment, and before the divisions w'ere effectually 
shaken, the enemy brought forward a batter) to a position 
whence it covered the attack on our position, and the open- 
ing of the battle presented a grand military spectacle of nearly 
sixty thousand men furiously engaged, the one party filling 
tlie bosom of a rich vale with their numbers, and obscuring 
the hcav(Mis by the volumes of smoke that arose from their un- 
ceasing fire ; the other strongly posted in an ancient hall, which 
had been loopholed, and strengthened as much as the occasion 
permitted, ready to receive the furious assault of their assailants 
and defend themselves to the last. I'pon the defence of Ilougo- 
mont much of the fate of that great day depended. The re- 
pulse of Jerome seemed to kindle the rage of the assailants, 
who now, headed by General Foy, returned to the assault with 
tenfold fury, so that the Nassau troops were driven from the 
wood back upon the Chateau. Thither they were pursued 
by a brave officer of Foy’s division with a few of his company, 
but, rushing too daringly into the court -yard of tlie Chateau, 
the whole j)arty were pierced by a thousand bayonets. In the 
struggle that attended this attack upon the court-yard, Colonel 
^lacdonnell, of the ancient Scotch family of the Lords of the 
Isles, was indebted to his physical powers for the glory he 
a(;([uired, having by liis extraordinary personal strength suc- 
ceeded in shutting tlic gates against the enemy. Lord 
ISaltmin charged t\u; party that penetrated the orchard, and 
expelled them from the precincts of the little fortress with 
frighifnl slaughter, hut no argument or example could per- 
suade the Nassau men to encounter death a second time by 
resuming their position. It must not he Imagined that these 
timid soldiers had been unsupported, they were not only 
secure of a sale retreat upon the Chateau, and derived protec- 
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tion from their secret position, but were ably, gallantly, nobly 
aided by the fire of the light company of the guards stationed 
in the Chateau and garden, and of the second brigade of the 
same force under Major-General Byng, posted on an eminence 
in the rear. It was in vain that Don Miguel Alava attempted 
to arrest their flight, and induce their disorganized masses to 
rally and re-form, but they fled away from the scene with a 
precipitation that proved how worthless they would have been, 
had the gallant Spaniard been successful. Having routed the 
sharp-shooters, the enemy attempted to seize the wood in the 
rear of the Chateau; but here the guards displayed tlieir 
invincible courage, and the steady discharges of musketry 
that were poured amongst them, so dispirited the very bravest, 
that the column abandoned further attempt and fell back after 
severe loss, the guards remaining in possession of the greater 
part of the wood, wdiich the sharp-sliooters had abandoned. 
It was one o’clock before the wood was regained, although 
Lord Wellington continued to reinforce the guards incessantly; 
at that time Colonel Hepburn relieved Lord Saltoun in the 
command of the companies in the wood, while Colonels Mac- 
donnell and Woodford directed the resolute defence of the 
Chateau and out-buildings. 

As the attack on Hougomont was meant as auxiliary to a 
more serious and simultaneous attempt on the centre of tlie 
allies, during the vicissitudes of fortune at that strong post, 
the batteries of the enemy were unmasked along the wliole 
front of their lines, and a tremendous cannonade maiutaiiu’d 
for some time, chiefly from twelve-pounders, while the Knglisli 
could only reply with nine-pounders, the heaviest ordnance in 
their entire pare. It is well ascertained, however, that the lire 
of the latter was more destructive ; an ellect attrihutahle partly 
to the advantage of their position, hut principally to the man- 
ner in which our artillery was served. Tlie coliiiiuis that 
poured in upon Hougomont, gave fatal testimony to this fact, 
from the incredible numbers that fell as they advanced to make 
the attack. The enemy at the same time assaulted the posts 
of Souhain and I’er U Haye, and, meeting hut feeble icsist- 
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ance, succeeded easily to the possession : — these places were 
near to Papilotte, the extreme left of the allies. While the 
cannon of the enemy continued to play, but not unanswered, 
upon the right and centre of the allies, a movement was ob- 
served amongst the enemy, indicating an attack upon the 
allies* left with a large cavalry force ; but it soon appeared 
that this was only a demonstration. 

Two divisions of the allies were ordered to form battalion 
squares, to receive the enemy’s attack ; but as soon as the 
Duke perceived that they had again wheeled off, he removed 
his squares to the reverse slope of the hill, to save them from tlie 
heavy guns of the enemy, whicli proved so fatal to troops drawn 
up in close masses. The commander and his veteran battalions 
had before cx])evicuced the advantage of such a mauceuvre, and 
in this particular instance an old embankment, that cnc^losed 
the road intersecting his position, afforded valuable shelter to 
the men. Although this change in the position of the infantry 
was not attended by any corresponding movement in the artil- 
lery, the guns of which continued to thin the close ranks of 
the enemy, Napoleon determined to consider it as an incipi- 
ent retreat; it was retrograde — it would animate his troops to 
sj)read such an interpretation ; and, as his cavalry passed off to 
the sides, a dense dark mass of infantry was perceived advan- 
cing by the (lenappe chaussce, and evidently directed against 
the left centre of the allies. T'heir advance was covered by 
the constant jday of eiglity pieces of heavy artillery, and, to 
divert the duke’s attention more completely from the real 
object of attack, the assault on llougomont was renewed with 
as much fury as before. D’Krlon’s corj)s formed the main 
body of the great mass of infantry that was directed to assail 
the ])ost of honour in the Hritish position, and never was a 
finer or more martial spectacle witnessed than this disciplined, 
veteran phalanx, as they moved, with firm step, to the scene of 
carnage. Hut the threatened point was the position of a man 
whose name is revered by every Hritish sohlier, and tlie nature 
of the contest may be anticipated from the heroic character 
of him who held it. In front of Picton was a llclgian brigade, 
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in whom the distinction of being so placed ought to have 
fanned the least spark of courage into a flame of gallantry, 
but the brave ancient Briton placed but little confidence in 
their steadiness. The manner in which lie spoke of them 
encouraged Captain Tyler, who was at his side as D'Erlon’s 
corps advanced, to observe, “that he feared the Belgians would 
run to which Picton replied, “ It is no matter, Tyler, never 
mind ; they shall have a taste of it, at all events.”* 

The Belgians behaved with that pusillanimity wliich Picton 
anticipated, and, notwithstanding the snpjnirt tliey received 
from a party of J‘aiglish riflemen, fled in confusion from 
their post The “ superb division,” relieved from the inconve- 
nience and interruption of a set of cowards, advanced to the 
broken hedge, hcliind which they had been partially sheltered ; 
and when Kempt’s brigade, being ordered to advance, bounded 
over, they found tiiemselvcs not four hundred yards from the 
front ranks of the enemy, who received them with a murder- 
ous volley. I’he English not only returned the fire, hut 
rushed in with the rage of that fierce animal, the emblem of 
their country, and witliout waiting to reload, bayoneted the 
whole first rank of the enemy. Wliile this furious hut very un- 
equal contest, the Ereiich being altogetlier superior in numhers, 
w'as continued, Picton called on Pack to charge, and, placing 
himself at the head, led his brave fellows to Kempt’s assistance. 
The brave general just looked along his line, then waved his 
sword as a signal to advance, and uttered his well-known onlcr 
“charge,” when he wAs struck by a ball in the temple, and fall- 
ing back upon his horse instantly expired, Ilis friend 'Pyler ran 
to his assistance, hut the elfivalrous spirit of one of the bravest 
men that ever lived had departed, and, placing the body of him 
he loved in life under tlie branches of a tree, where it might he 
found again, w hen the work of death should be finished on that 


• A bripaile of Diitrli foniU'd tlic rrntro of I’irt«»rs division ; Sir .lames 
Kempt, with tlic seventy-nintlj, twcuty-ei|'h(h, and tliirty-siM'oiid, on their ri^ht ; 
and Sir Denis Pack, with the Sroteh hri^iide, ronsislin}^ of tlu; ninety-seemni, 
forty-seeond, forty- fourth, and first, on their hd't ; and on tlieir extreme hit 
W'as the Ilaiioveriiiii brigade umler Brigadier- Colonel Vinche. 
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dreadful field, he rode forward to aequaint. Sir .lames Kem}>t 
the second in command, with the loss (heat Hritaiii had sus- 
tained. “ In Licutenant-Gcueral Sir Thomas Pictou,’^ oi)- 
served the Duke of \Vel]iii»ton, “ liis majesty has sr, stained the 
loss of an officer wlio has frequently distiminished himself in 
the service : and he fell gloriously leading his division to a 
charge with bayonets, by whiidi one of the most serious attar ks 
made by the enemy was repnlsed/'f General Kempt sno 
ceeded to the command of the divisimi, and maintained the 
sanguinary conilict, so inanspieiously begun by I’ic.ton, with 
such success, that the enemy lost their enthusiasm for an ii> 
stant, hecuirne panic-struck, and, wheeling round, fled preeipi- 
tately down the slope. The cuirassiers under Milliant had at. 
first formed part of tiie attacking l)ody, hut the Duke of W el- 
lington had watched, with marked attention, the result of 

t WIkmi tlifl sanjjuiiuiry li;ul Cnpr.iiii T\lcr ionl n- 

rovcriM] tin* body of liis iVii'iul. “ Tpoii evainiiiin^ lusdri'ss on lln* i>\ I'ninLi; of 
tlic ei^litoontli, it was found that liis <*oar was torn on ono “^ido. 'lliis led to a 
furtiu’r fx.iminaticni, whoii tin? followini? farL was usoovtainod ; on ilio sixloojitU 
ho liad boon woundod at (^ualro Itras ; a nnisko(-l)alI Iiad sinirk him, aiul 
hfokon two ofliis ribs, hosidcs [n'odiiriinr sonn* further bodily, and ir was sup- 
po.s»'d internal, injuiirs; but, expeetinj^ that a .se\or<' )),itrli' would hi‘ fought, 
within a short time, ht! k('pt this w«nmd sc-n-t, lost lie sliould be solicited to 
a!)sef)t l.'imsclf ofi the oeeasion. Jtci.yii’dh's'. of every .sel;i>*ji l•OFl^•idera1ion, he 
oidy divuljuu'd this secret to ati old servant, with wlio>-i‘ assi^taiiee he lanirid U[> 
the wound ; and then, witli a eiFinmaiid over his feeliuir*^ almost iiien'dihli', In* 
eoiirimied to jFiMl’orm his arduoFis duties. 'Fhe ni'jjht of the si\te('ntli, and tin; 
whole ol' the day followin;j:, lie was in constant activity. Uy the iiuindn;' of 
the ciijliteenlli, the wouml had assumed a serious aspect; but tlie assuraiiei* 
that tlie hVeiicli w(‘re alanit to attack tlie llritisli jjosition, rousi’d (‘very ciicriry 
of liis abnost exhausted frame; he siilalued his bodily aii^juish ; ami when the 
moment caFue whicli called for his f^reat example, the hand of tleatii, whieli it is 
sup]»osed was even tlnm upon him from the wound alluded to, could not, w!n!o 
suftieient life yet remeiiied, cheek for a moment his ze.d ami eoma^'c .’' — \ ida 
/ioffiiison's I.ifv of Pidon, ami (tnura! (tasroi/ar's Addi fss hdne Ifouaoof ( 'omnion-t 
on tlai tuu‘nti/-7iiiit/i of Janr, bSl.j. Captain Tyler received the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s iiistruetioiis to have the - remains of dcneral Pier«)ii conveyed to 
England, where they were deposited in the eemerery of .'*'t. deorge's, Hanover 
Square, Lomlon ; anrl his sorrowing country soon afterwards caused a monument 
to be erected to Ids memory ifi the Cathedral Church of St. Paul’s. 
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Piet oil’s rcsistanee, and perceiving that the intrepidity of the 
English, and the fatal effects of their steady fire, had appalled 
the enemy, and thrown them into the most ruinous confusion, 
he took advantage of the opportunity, and directed the F^arl of 
Uxbridge to bring up a brigade of cavalry, and fall upon their 
disorganized masses of infantry. '^Fhe gallant Flarl led up the 
royal dragoons, Scotch Greys, and Inniskillenors under Sir 
William Ponsonby, along with the eleventli and sixteenth 
light dragoons commanded by General Vandeleur, and, pass- 
ing rapidly along La Ilaye Sainte, this great cavalry force fell 
with tremendous effect upon the left flank of tlie emnny. All 
order had been destroyed amongst the enemy’s ranks, when 
the duke commanded this fata) charge; and the distraction 
and helplessness of the enemy, as the llritish cavalry liewed 
them in pieces, or trampled them to death, presented one of the 
most deplorable spec^tacles that was ever presented. In this 
awful melee a considerable number were slain by the sabre, 
and two thousand made prisoners, after tliey had been horri- 
bly mangled in the confliett, while those who effected a retreat 
fo their position, returned dishonoured by the loss of two 
imperial eagles. "Jliis was a grand acliievement, suggested by 
the quick pereoptioii of the great commander in a crisis of the 
greatest danger, and aecomplished by suc h troops as never have 
been exceeded in spirit or steadiness. Had their impetuosity 
been restricted by their officers, when the movement was per- 
formed and the advantage obtained, wliicli the conunandcr-in- 
cliicf had pointed out, many brave fellows would have been 
spared to their country; but intrepidity, impetuosity, and a too 
daring sjiirit, had, before this . awful occasion, subjected the 
British cavalry to imminent peril, and, in more instances than 
one, his grace the Duke of Wellington bad reprimanded the 
officers of those regiments that had exceeded orders, and trans- 
gressed the limits prescribed by him to their charge of the enemy. 
But these wholesome lessons had been forgotten, and having 
completed the rout of tlie infantry, the cavalry now rushed 
up the ascent on which the enemy’s line was formed, attacked 
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ibe iulvanced battery that covered Krloii's corpus CMit ilowii 
the artillery-men, and were proceeding, with the nu.st extrava- 
gant recklessness of life, to dismount the guns, when their im- 
petuosity and rashness were clearly perceived by Napoleon ; 
quickly seizing this opportune occasion for retaliation, he 
ordered a battalion of infantry to advance, and tiro steadily 
upon the English cavalry, while a column of cuirassiers, who 
had not hitherto been engaged, was directed to fall on one 
flank, and a squadron of lancers to charge the oth(*r. 'i’liis 
attack was ably directed, and by its fatal results canifiitned the 
wisdom of that lesson which Wellington had no often, but 
vainly, sought to inqness upon the liigh-s[)irited young )^ai- 
glisbmcn who officered his cavalry. Totally unsu}>|ioi led, and 
exhausted by the most extraordinary exertions, lliey ollered, 
nevertheless, a gallant .‘uid stubborn resistance to the ('oiumn 
of fresh troops that charged them, supported by artillery and 
musketry, but were lit(‘rally pushed back by the weight of 
their o{)ponents into tlieir original position. 'J'he loss of the 
Jh itish in this desperate melee was i)cc(‘ssarily great, increased 
in ])ainfuliiess of character by the melancholy dtMth ofCcMieral 
Sir William Uonsonby. 'Idiis gallant solilier, perceiving a 
regiment of Polish luneers about to lake lht‘ Ihhish infantry 
in ffank, immediately rode against them, (fliecked their progress 
and made two thousand prisomu's. Jhit, in the sj/irit and ardour 
of the charge, the general and his aide-ilo-cainp had pusln*d 
forward in advance of his men, and entering a newly pl{>uglu.*d 
field, his horse stuck fast in the stiff' soil, and became 
incapable of further exertion. At this luckless moment he 
was perceived by a detached party of lancers, w ho rode at lull 
speed to the spot, and put both to instant ileath. As tlic 
lancers drew near, the brave fellow, }KU (*civing his inevitable 
fate, drew forth a miniature and a watch, and, handing tlicni 
to his aide-de-camp, desired that he would save hinisi ll by 
flight, and bear these remembrances to bis wife and I'ainii v ; but 
the lancers reached them, and in a moment tlu'v wen; pierced 
with many wounds. The twelfth light dragoons, under 
Colonel Ponsoiiby, w’erc also engaged with the onemv ; ami, 
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supported by a Belgian regiment, that officer made a successful 
cliarge upon a (rolurnn of infantry, under the direction of Gene- 
ral Diuette ; but no part of the field, no turn or crisis in the 
action, escaped the keen glance of the emperor, and, watching 
^thc nioment when Ponsonby would be necessitated to check 
and re-form his dragoons, he puslied forward two regiments 
of lancers to attack him. I’nis judicious operation proved 
amazingly destructive to tlie British, who fell back in some 
confusion, losing some of their men, and being likewise deprived 
of the cKamiile of their brave colonel, who was severely 
wounded.* 

The left, for some time, was the chief object of the enemy’s 
attacks ; and, in order to divert the attention of Lord Welling- 
ton, and induce him to jireserve the original si length of his 
centre, attempts were renewed upon Ilougomont by jen)ine 
Buonaparte, and by the troops that had been so often and so 
ettectually rcpulsofl before that post But the total failure of 
the enemy to produce any serious impression on the allies’ 
I(‘ft, notwithstanding that tlieir best disci [)line(l and most 
devoted veterans had been led against it, induced the emperor 
to turn his principal attention to the reduction of Ilougomont. 
'I’ho courage with wliich this post had heen defended is 
unexampled : I.ord Wellington ex])r(‘ssed his admiration, 
sometimes his a.-tonishmeut, a! the heroism ol its garrison; 
and when an aide-de-canij) brought a message of encourage- 
ment from his grace to Ckdonel Homo, accompanied by a 
liope that he might he able to h.old out, the brave fellow 
desired that his grace might he assured “ tiiey had no intention 
of giving up, unless they had something much worse to 

♦fii this uiifortinujU* cMroiiMlcr, iiiifurtimnte from llio loss of tiu; gallant (Mine- 
ral Porisonby, some Iio/ionr was al.so acquiivfl, tin* eagU-s of iho foriy-filth ami 
of iho liimdivd jmil lifih icginiciits falling into lliii hands of tlio liritisli. TInil 
t)f rlic fortv-fifih, “ilin invincihlcs,” was in''JTilK‘d with tlmnainrs of .'I'na, Aiis- 
ti'i-litz, Wagrani, Kylnii, and Friedhind, wIumv tliis vcteian ingiment. had hravriy 
as>ihti’d in ('^tahli^hing the miivcr.-al dominion of Kraneo ; that of tin* liiindn'd 
and lifth had been presented to tin- regiment by ilu* empress of the Freneh. 
Serjeant Fwart, of the Seuteli greys, had the honour of taking one of these tro- 
jdiies, and Corj)oral .'stiles, of the lir:-l ro\al drag<Jons, the utluT. 
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encounter than any attack that had previously been made upon 
them.” It is said that Aapoleon irequently allowed a compli- 
ment to the Englisli character to escape his lips, and that at 
one moment of the battle, he observed to Soult, “'I'hcse 
English fight well, but they must soon give way the marshal, 
however, who had had experience of the sterling valour of 
that people, and penetration to estimate it rightly, replied, 
“ he did not think they would ever give way ; he believed 
they would sooner he cut to pieces.” 

In his change of purpose, Napoleon had been anticipated 
by the duke, who had sent forward to Ilougomont a veinlorce- 
nient of four thousand men, including the second brigade of 
guards under Cleneral Byug, and battalions of the Brunswickers, 
Nassau contingent, and (jcinian legion. 'I'here is a marked 
and remarkable trait in the conduct of Wellington, as contrasted 
with that of Napoleon, in what is called handling masses of 
men in the field of action. When the latter meditated a 
movement, it was executed with pn’cisiou ami celerity, hot 
without the least regard to the willing instrumc'iits of his 
anihiriou ; Wellington, on the contrary, has heen rejn(/ach(?(l 
with an excess of caution in critical moments, because the 
shelter, protection, and preservation of his men always 
entered into liis calculations in such cases. This fact is 
observable in all his great actions in the Eeninsnla, ami par- 
ticularly conspicuous in this last great action with the I'Vcnch 
at Waterloo. I'lie sj)lendid body of troops whicli weni 
brought up to Ilougomont at this period, were directed to 
take every advantage of the iuc(|uality of the ground, to con- 
ceal and shelter themselves from the enemy's lire ; others 
were posted in the wood, itself a valuable screen; wliile only 
a retpiisite number were stationed on a [)late:ui that flanked the 
house, yard, and enclosures. — Not for one instant <hifing the 
battle was the attack upon Ilougomont snspemUMl, lor this 
was cotisidered the key of Wellington’s position ; and so deei) 
was the resolve of Napoleon to carry this post, tliat the gaps 
opened by the fire of the defenders were immctliately filled ; 
and, although some thousantls of the attacking parties had 
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fallen around the chateau, after four hours’ fighting their 
numbers appeared undirninished, nor was any advantage 
gained. At three o’clock, however, an event occurred, deplor- 
able ill its nature, and one that considerably added to the 
miseries of the scene : near to the chateau stood several ricks 
of straw or corn, upon these the shells from the howitzers 
fell, and tiie whole taking fire simultaneously, sent forth a 
vast volume of flame. The wind fanned the flame, and carried 
the ignited particles into the chateau, setting the interior on 
fire; and in the conflagration that ensued, many of the 
wounded men that had been carried into tlie apartments, 
perished by a miserable and painful death. Scarcely had the 
thick clouds of smoke passed away, when the merciless 
enemy rushed in upon the enclosure, and forced the gate of 
the lann-yard; but even this gallant eflbrt was unavailing, 
for every man that entered was put to death, the gate was 
closed again, and the enemy fell back into the orchard. 'I'he 
recent reinforcements to the garrison of Ilougomont nobly 
performed their duty in this onset ; and the Coldstream 
guards, led by Colonel (afterwards I.ieutenant-General) Wooil- 
ford, who had taken the command of Ilougomont, committal 
tremendous havoc in the close (contest witli the assailants in 
the immediate precincts of the chateau, while General Cooke’s 
division behaved with c(pial gallantry, suifering more from 
their more exposed position. They had not only to assist in 
the repulse of the enemy from Ilougomont, but to endure a 
portion of that continued play of artillery upon the allied 
centre, which the enemy maintained with a determination to 
break that part of the line if possible. Tliis conflict, wliicli 
lasted, probably, not longer than an hour, must have satisfied 
the commanders of the opposing armies, of the valour and 
value of their respective troops, and shown them the des- 
perate necessity that still awaited them; for, within the limit 
of a few acres of ground that snrroundcd the C’liateiui of 
Ilougomont, upwards of fifteen hundred men lay dead or 
dying. 

All prospect of forcing tlie allies’ centre, or carrying Iloiigo- 
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iTiont, being dissipated for the present, tbc rapid mind of 
Napoleon turned towards the farm-house of La Have Sainte, 
which was immediately below the centre of the duke's line. 
It should be remembered, that up to this moment, notwith- 
standing the increasing thunder of artillery, the repeated 
attacks upon Hougomont, and the tierce at tern j)ts to turn the 
left of the allies, no point had been carried, not an inch of 
ground gained, so that the object of Lord VVcllington, namely, 
the interruption of the enemy’s march on Brussels until the 
Prussians could come iij), was completely accomj)lished, had 
Hulow arrived even four hours after the cominciiceTiient of the 
battle. And this consideration of the resistance of the allies, 
leads to one more important to the renown of the Duke of 
Wellington, which is, that he succeeded in frustrating tlie 
movements of Napoleon at every step of his campaign. The 
emperor endeavoured to heat his enemies in detail, — he routed 
the Prussians, but failed signally in defeating or repulsing the 
English : again, he em])loycd all the address he was possessed 
of, to prevent the junction of the Prussians and the English, 
but here he was also equally unsuccessful, Wellington having 
})reservcd his communication* with that infatuated army, 
and held the emperor in check, until he delivered him up, in 

* Thi! foUowin}^ anecdote '.ippearod in The 7VMit.sno\vs])aper, fJCth .Sept. 18.^9. 
“ At a dinner ii short time since, tt«c Duke was asked whether he had seen a 
pamphlet published in America by (Jcncral (Jnmchy, in answer to fiimcral 
F'oy’.s attack on him, relative to the maiifnuvres on the day preceding; the battle 
of Waterloo? ‘I have,’ replied hi.s grace, ‘and (iroiiehy lias tbe best of it. 
He could not move M ithont orders, and orders he certainly did not reeei\e ; a.s 
to his manaMivres, 1 know all about them, I was a witness to them.’ ‘'loii! 
exehiimod one of the party. ‘ Kveiy one thought your grace was at Drussels. 
‘ I know they did, hut they were wrong, for on the iwening in ipieslion, I and 
(lordon (who wa.s killed at Watcrh>o) left Drus.sels, took a squadron oflior.se 
as an escort, no one knowing us, and joined the Drus.'.ian head- quarters. I 
jmssedthe whole of that night in conference with DUieher, Thilow, l)’\orek, ami 
Kleist. In tlie morning, 1 oh,^erve(i foIhiloM': It I had .ni Kngli.-'h army in the 
posit:<m whiidi you uow' are, 1 should e\p<*et to he most eonfoninledly thiashed. 
The attack of Grouchy soon after eoinmeueed, and the Prussians were deteated. 
1 waited long enough to see that event, and then thought it time to h<i off, and 
on the I7th Diionaparte imide that moM->tr(ni< moYeinent on my nar.k, which was 
the eommoiieemeut of the battle of Waterloo.’” 
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a fallen, defenceless condition, to the pursuit of IMarshal 
Blueher. — Such is the p;-eneral view of the tactics of the Duke 
of Wellington, in the Waterloo campaign. 

Impatience now marked the vapid orders of the emperor; 
accustomed to conquer, the check he experienced at Mont St. 
.Jean hecarno insupportable to him; the plain blunt language 
of Soult, as unpalatable, most probably, as the warning voice of 
Solon to the king of Lydia, became now an obvious truth, and 
the emperor found, too late, that he dared too much, in encoun- 
tering the English — too little, in not annihilating the Prussians 
on the two preceding days. 'Flie left centre of the allies remained 
entire, and against that point his host forces were instantly 
directed, his own best energies employed in planning and 
directing the assault. 

A direct attack, while r..a Haye Sainte was occupied by the 
allies, might possil)ly he as unfortunate as previous assaults, if: 
was determined therefore that the farm-house was iirst to he 
carried, and occupied by a strong force, before tbe grand 
assault upon the new ])oint of attack. A party of light troops 
advanced up tbe sl()])e, supported by part of IVErlon’s infan- 
try, and, passing in iK'tvveeu the farm-house and the front of tlie 
allies’ line, cut off* all communication between them. This was 
a skilful movement, and executed in a masterly style, as it 
deprived tbe little garrison of all further chance of rcinforc(*- 
inent, as well as of .su|)plics of ammunition. Tlic cncinv now 
proceed('d to storm the farm-house, in which they experienced 
a similar degree of resolution and obstinacy, although the de- 
fenders were not English, but Hanoverian sharp-shooters. Tlu‘ 
place was maintained with undaunted courage while a round 
of cartridge remained, and even, after that, at the bayonet’s 
point. Hut Napoleon was resolved to carry this post, were it to 
cost him his entire army ; and the soldiers, from the c.ommoncc- 
ment of the attack, behaved like men who felt failure to he 
inexcusable; at one time they attempted to seize the muzzles 
of the guns pointed at them through the loopholes, at others, 
grasping the naked bayonets with their hands, they struggled 
to wrest them from their opponents ; finally, s(‘aling the 
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walls they effected an entrance, when they put every survivor 
to instant death. It was a subject of sorrow, that on the 
failure of ammunition the commanding officer had not opened 
a breach in the rear wall, by which a supply tni‘iht be intro- 
duced, and it is even asserted that Lord \Veliin^?ton expressed 
regret, that himself had not thought of auiahig i<uc}i an open- 
ing to be made before the commencemont of llie battle ; hut 
this precaution would have been unavailing, as the det^n'inina- 
tlon of Napoleon to carry the point would have rendered all 
efforts to retain it abortive, save the gi'ueral cugagemont of 
both armies; so that the gallant Major Daring, eoinmanding 
this force, may be allowed to have passed iuU> Inunovlaruy 
with the reputation of being a good and loyal Gcldi(’r. 

The occupation of La liaye Saintc, and of a little mound 
opposite the gate of the farm, was immediately followed by 
the concentration of a large body of cuirassiers below the 
position, where they were somewhat sheltered from the British 
batteries* From this moment the velocity of evolutions, the 
thunder of the French artillery, the rapid and rc'pcalcd attacks 
of cavalry and infantry combined, illustrated the emperors 
impatience to grasp the victory, which he could never be 
induced to believe w as doubtful. About tour o clock ihc battle 
raged with the most appalling fury ; upwards ol two hundred 
pieces of ordnance, all twelve-pounders, poure(l destruction 
amongst the squares of the allies, and gave anotiier o}>porUi- 
nity for the exercise of Wellington’s humane precaulion in too 
preservation of his soldiers ; directing the infantry to retire be- 
hind the crest of the hill and lie upon the ground, the fire of the 
batteries passed over them, or inflicted less injury, wiiile the 
cavalry iiad been brought round to the rear, after each charge, 
by I.ord Uxbridge, and secured most materially from the fire 
of the artillery. At intervals the enemy advanced, and tell 
furiously upon the allies’ centre; to receive these impetuous 
onsets, tlic infantry rose up, formed square four deep, an 
received the attacks of the steel-clad cavalry with a steadiness 
that evinced the most perfect discipline, and the ca mCv. 
bravery. 
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The British guns remained still in advance, and the enemy, 
therefore, passed by them to attack the squares; but the 
gunners had betaken themselves for protection within the 
squares, taking their horses and everything necessary for the 
discharge of ordnance along with them. The cuirassiers, con- 
fiding in their personal prowess and ball-proof armour, rode 
with more than the accustomed impetuosity of French soldiers 
upon the squares ; but the English, less impetuous, though not 
less brave, reserved their fire until the assailants were close to 
the muzzles of their muskets, when the steady volleys which 
they poured in amongst them cut down the flower of Gallic 
chivalry. The enemy next threw out skirmishers, «and scpia- 
drons of light troops, to tempt the English to open their 
j)halanxes ; but the same obedience to discipline, the increased 
confidence of the men in the great wisdom of their comman- 
der’s mancxnivres, and their natural steadiness of character, 
preserved them from falling into any snare of the foe. At 
one time “ the French cavalry remained on the plateau 
between the two high roads for nearly three-quarters of an 
hour, riding about amongst the squares of British infantry, 
all firing having ceased on both sides. The duke then moved 
forward his squares to the guns, while the Earl of Uxbridge 
brought back the cavalry to the centre, and drove off the 
enemy’s horse.* Attacks of cavalry and infantry combined 
were repeated during the remainder of the day, along the 
front of the centre of the duke’s position, “ how' many,’’ his 
grace declares, “he could not tell;’' but all similar in the 
ferocity with which they were commenced, and the failure in 
which they concluded. The scene of slaughter, confusion, tumult, 
that continued from this period of the battle to its close, 
has not been paralleled by any conflict of modern times. While 
these onsets were continued, the enemy’s cavalry, on which 
Napoleon had too much relied, advanced under cover of a 
range of batteries, wdiich discharged a perfect tempest of balls 
amongst the squares of the allies; the squares appeared 
advancing, forming, receiving th.e cavalry charge with a volley 
* DespatclK’s, Vol. xii., p. CIO. 
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that emptied numbers of saddles at eacli discharge : the 
cuirassiers then wheeling round, retreated at full gallop, often 
overthrowing their own infantry in their precipitation, while 
the squares partially opened, and allowed the artillerymen to 
run forward to their guns and fire upon the fugitives, at a dis- 
tance so brief as to render havoeof the most frightful description 
inevitable. Such was the scene of intermingled combat that 
raged for three successive hours, presenting a spectacle which 
the oldest and most experienced in the sanguinary epoch 
of Napoleon’s career had never before looked upon. In the 
centre of the hollow that divided the armies lay horses, men, 
gun-carriages, in uiidistinguishablc heaps, from whieAi the 
shrill groans of dying men, and shrieks of wounded ani- 
mals, were heard to issue, and hy their harshness penetrate 
the cars of their agemized companions ; while horses without 
riders, but retaining their ephippia, galloped about infu- 
riated, or, following the guidance of habit, fell in with a 
body of cavalry at full charge, and shared their fate. 

Fixing his head'-qiut tiers at the Wellington tree, the duke 
continuotl, daring this dreadful day, to direct personally every 
movement, to issue every order viva voce, to receive all com- 
munications, and afford every kind of assistance to his gene- 
rals. It has been remarked that ho exposed himself un- 
hesitatingly to the hottest fire of flic enemy: while he stood 
under the Wellington tree, the constant passing to and fro of 
aidcs-de-camp, led the enemy to conclude that to be the 
commandor-iu-chiefs position, and against the assemblage of 
officers ill that quarter their fire was directed, "llic tree was 
pierced hy numerous halls, and repeatedly his grace was 
re(| nested hy his friends to he more careful of that life upon 
which the issue of the battle, and the salvation of his country, 
perhaps of all Europe, depended. Docaf to advice or even 
entreaty, lie flow to the scenes of greatest danger, visited per- 
sonally every square of infantry, restraining the impetuosity of 
one regiment, encouraging the spirits of others, whose ranks 
had been deplorably thinned hy a desperate struggle of six 
hours* length, and animated the whole line hy this species of 
ubiquity. To the shattered ranks of some of his brave regi- 
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meiifs, whose officers, as he passed, spoke of the exhausted 
state of their men, who had fought hard for so many hours, 
without sleep or food, he answered, ‘‘ Everything depends on 
the firm countenance and unrelaxed steadiness of the British, 
they must not move.” \Vhen the enemy were advancing with 
extraordinary rapidity to attack the corps in his front, he 
rode up to the line, and said in his loudest tone, “ Stand fast, 
ninety-fifth — we must not he beat — what will they say in 
England ?” The effect of this allusion to their free homes was 
most h.appy and judicious, it produced that renovation of feel- 
ing for the cause of liberty, which formed their best support in 
the great trial they were about to undergo. Passing along the 
line to the very tliickest of the fight, he observed, in a half 
serious manner, “ Hard pounding this, gentlemen ; let’s see who 
will pound longest.” Every sentence that escaped the great 
man’s lips produced a rapid effect upon the minds of his 
hearers; to him his soldiers had long looked for that encourage- 
ment which animates the brave and loyal, and gives him con- 
fidence ill every movement in which he is engaged during the 
lialtle ; — in all cases of doubt, of difliculty, of imminent jieril, 
to him they turned, ami in his countenance endeavoured to 
read their fate; but if over the majesty of valour was dis- 
placed in the human face, it miglit bo that day witnessed 
ill llie umlaunled composure of Vv eilington’s at Waterloo. As 
tlie liaiis wblzz'.'il jiast, and penetrated the stem of the Wel- 
y.i tre(', his grace playfully remarked, “ That’s good 
shooling — 1 think they fire better than in Spain.” This ob- 
servation Iniving reference to himself, was made less scriou^ly 
tkan tliosc that respected the lives of his gallant companions, 
which he watciicd with parental solicitude, and spoke of 
uiiiforinly with a parent’s feeling. 'J'here was no leisure, iior 
any cause to chide ; but, another instance of the burning ardour 
of British soldiers in the pursuit of glory was now about to he 
afforded, at most probably a fearful hazard. With the eyes of 
an eacle, the duke oliscrvcd the projected rashness, and 
hastening to the spot, in language kind, conciliating, yet ad- 
monitory, called out, “ Not yet, my brave fellows, not yet — be 
firm a little longer: you sl'.all Imvc at them presently !” 
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1 hat Providence, in whose keeping arc the issues of life and 
death, in the dispensations ol this awful day, extende<l her 
shield of mercy over the British hero : reckless of all personal 
results, the great warrior was seen, like the heroes of the Roman 
republic, now leading a column to the attack, now bringing 
up reinforcements to a position that was violently assaulted ; 
again resuming the dignity of cominander-in-chief, and direct- 
ing the attention of his officers to the general and precon- 
certed plan of the engagement. At two critical periods of 
the battle the troops seeme<i shaken, while the issue of the 
day depended upon the firmness of a particular force, and in a 
precise position ; on both those fearful occasions, while the fate 
of Europe was suspended by a hair, the form of the chief was 
seen fleeting by, and bis well-known voice was distinctly heard 
above the ])ealing of artillery — ‘‘ Forward, gentlemen ” It 
was enough, to many it was the last step they ever trod on 
earth; but w’orc it to have been the same to all, none would 
have hesitated to take it 

In war, victorious commanders arc pop\ilar with the army, 
although many of those eminent men have failed to retain 
their poptdarity in the peace which their valour had obtained 
for their respective countries :and in this respect, perhaps, Wel- 
lington exceeded any British hero that we know of, in the large 
share of the men’s afloctions which he enjoyed, in the high 
admiration of his brother officers, and in the entire confidence 
which both felt in his skill, experience, fortitude, judgiiient, 
fortune, an{l every other (juality that has ever been supi)()sed 
to he essential to the formation of a hero. When it is remem- 
hered that a British commandor-in-chief, however illustrious, 
docs not possess tlie absolute power of distributing rewards 
to his bravest and most faithful followers, it excites a highci 
degree of admiration for the character of his grace individually, 
to have thus enthroned himself in his soldiers heaits. 1 he brave 
Sir W. D^ Lancey, struck by a spent hall, was mortally wounded, 
and fell from his horse, within a few yards of the duke ; turn- 
ing to his attendants, who hung sorrowfully over him, he said, 
“ Leave me to die — mind your commander-in-chief.” Sir 
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Alexander Gordon was another victim to personal affection 
for the illustrious duke : alarmed at the incautious manner in 
which his grace exposed his person, this distinguished officer 
ventured to remonstrate with him upon the inadvisability of 
his conduct, but, whilst in the very act of expostulation, he 
received a mortal wound. Another of his aides-de-camp, 
Colonel Canning, was killed by his side, and every officer of 
his staff, besides many whose duty required frequent personal 
communication with him, sustained some injury. The devotion 
of these gallant men to the general cause, their attachment to 
the great hero of the age, their fidelity to the trust their coun- 
try had reposed in them, found a noble recompense in these 
sorrowing sentences of the great man after their fall. “ Nothing, 
except a battle lost, can be half so melancholy as a battle won. 
The bravery of my troops has hitherto saved me from that 
greater evil ; but to win even such a battle as this of Water- 
loo, at the expense of the lives of so many gallant friends, 
could only be termed a heavy misfortune, were it not for its 
important results to the public benefit.” 

The havoc of the English by the imperial cuirassiers continued 
unabated ; the Prussians had not come up, and such a stern 
necessity as that of still holding the position they had first 
taken up, appeared to many of Wellington’s generals capable 
of relaxation: they, therefore, spoke respectfully of some 
deviation, some change, or falling back on a new position ; 

Will the troops stand T said the duke, “ 'Jill they perish,’' 
was the reply. — “ Then I will stand w ith them,” said he, “ till 
the last man.” T’herc is not a word in ail these woll-remem- 
bered, oft-recorded sentences, that was not of incalculable value 
to the issue of the memorable battle of Waterloo ; there is not 
a sentiment conveyed by them, that does not reflect a brilliant 
lustre upon the character of the hero, and enable posterity to 
form a more just and accurate estimate of his*head and heart, 
'i o many who addressed him on the subject of the non-appear- 
ance of the Prussians, he only replied by looking at his watch— 
a silent compliment to Prussian honour, as it proved his im- 
plicit reliance on their virtuous support — but in every second 
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which he so anxiously counted, while his allies were expected, 
how many of his brave comrades passed from all time into 
eternity I 

It is not the intention here, either to doubt the moral force 
of the Prussian character, or insinuate that AVellington had 
relied with too much certainty upon their support ; but it is 
fully ascertained that a combination of circumstances did 
arise, that had very nearly rendered all such calculations vain. 
It was four o’clock before any appearance of Prussian co- 
operation was certain ; nor could Bulow, had he been in the 
fullest possession of every fact relative to the battle, bad he 
been encouraged by representations of certain success attend- 
ing the British arms, have brought a larger force at an earlier 
moment into the field of Waterloo. The duke was perfectly 
acquainted with the position of the Prussian forces, and by 
means of General Muflling, a Prussian, who w'as attached to 
the Anglo-allics’ head-(piarters, a corniiuinication between the 
tw'o great armies w^as preserved during the day of the 
eighteenth. Had his grace relied implicitly on the timely 
arrival of his allies, the issue of the battle might have been 
very different, for, altbougli Muflling assured him that be might 
depend upon the arrival of thirty thousand of his countrymen 
by tw^o o’clock, hour w'as added to hour, after the promised one, 
and no such succours appeared. Either doubting or distrusting, 
his grace despatched Major Stavely, one of his personal staff, 
to ascertain how fiir the report of the Prussian general was to 
he relied on ; and that oflicer returned with intelligence that 
Marshal Blucher was certainly advancing, hut that when be 
left him at St.' Lambert’s, with part of Bulow’s corps, it was then 
after four o’clock. As to the small mixed forced of light troops 
and cavalry which had reached the field at an earlier period, 
and menaced the right flank of the enemy, the emperor, with 
a single motion of his magician’s rod, brought forward a 
reserve under Lobau, hitlierto unperccived, and oj>posed them 
successfully to Bulow, who was intimidated by this operation, 
and seemed resolved to remain inactive until the arrival of 
the prince-marshal. The heavy roads, almost impracticable 
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by artillery, the danger of becoming placed between two 
hostile armies, and the uncertainty he laboured under as to 
the real hopes and prospects of the llritish, who were thou 
engaged, may well be supposed to have created hesitation 
in the conduct of a general, who had so recently escaped anni- 
hilation by the same enemy he w^as again about to encounter. 

Napoleon had committed the pursuit of tlie Prussiaus to 
Grouchy and Vandarame, w'ith a view of precij)itating their 
retreat, rather than from any expectation of their coming to an 
engagement; but the obstinacy of the Prussians rendered his 
speculation abortive, for they withstood the enemy, fio(|iiontly 
and determinately, both at Wavre.aiid Piclge. W hen lUdow'a 
corps first entered the field of W^iterloo, the emperor under- 
stood every movement that had been made by the Pruspians 
and his pursuers, and accordingly issued fr.rtlier orders to 
Marshal Grouchy for a serious attack upon the eu(miy then in 
his front. Grouchy obeyed, and for two days, the eighteenth and 
nineteenth, continued his assaults upon the Prussian general 
Tarenzein. The latter, evidently a man of ability, found 
ample occupation for the corps of the French general, althongli 
his own force was but the rear-guard of Bluchcr’s army, and 
by this able conduct covered the withdrawal of liulow and 
I^liichcr towards the allies, until the discovery of the error 
could not avail the imperial cause. The abilities of Grouchy, 
and the strength of his corps, were lavished uselessly iu 
pursuing the I’russiaiis; and the marshal, it is said, liourly 
expected orders from his imperial master, to march to the 
support and assistance of the great army. General Foy lias 
asserted that orders to that effect were issued, and rcaclRul 
Grouchy, but were neglected by that general, who was impressed 
with the belief, that he was rendering greater service by con- 
tinuing to harass the Prussians. Grouchy has since denied 
that he ever received such orders, and it is supposed to be the 
opinion of the Duke of Wellington, that such orders never were 
given by Napoleon. * 

* This assertion also includos thoso actiiif' iniilcr his niithonty, an l is th ore- 
fore meant to negative the r.presentjnioii of Marshal SoulL having written to 
Grouchy, urging him to join without delay. 
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As the day declined, without any abatement in the loud 
roaring of the artillery, Bluoher, who was coming steadily on, 
acquired additional confidence, and became convinced that 
the British still stood their ground. When the head of the 
Prussian column debouched upon the field, the emperor at first 
startled, but quickly recovering, directed Labedoyere to diffuse 
rapidly, through tho army, the information that Grouchy was 
close in the rear of tho Prussians, and was advancing to tlie 
support of the main army, pari passif, with the Prussians to the 
attack. It was scarcely possible for the emperor to have adopted 
any other conclusion; he left Grouchy in pursuit of the 
Prussians, and where they were the other should have been also : 
— the interruption at Wavre and Bielge had not been allowed 
for, and Grouchy evidently had been deceived by liis enemy. 
Napoleon, therefore, must ncccssarly have concluded that 
Grouchy’s corps would be up almost as soon as Blucher’s, and 
his subsequent operations confirm this opinion. 

Had Napoleon been conscious that Labedoyere was then 
circulating a falsehood amongst the soldiers, he could not yet 
have been so insane as to act upon it as if it were true ; it is 
an absurdity therefore to suppose that he mistook the Prus- 
sians for his own troops under Grouchy. It is plain that he 
understood the truth, with the exception of his marshal’s then 
position ; and it was in the full confidence of being soon rein- 
forced by the only corps of whose position he was really igno- 
rant, that he now appealed, for the last time, to iiis destiny, 
and resolved to make a final blow to pluck the flower of British 
glory, and, having trampled the blossoms under his feet, anni- 
hilate their bloom for ever. Behind tho ridge of La Belle 
Alliance, the imperial guard, bearing the impress of many vic- 
tories on their haughty brow, were placed in reserve : they num- 
bered fifteen thousand, and hitherto, that is, u]) to seven o clock, 
had taken no share in the battle. J laving lost nearly twenty 
thousand men, having fiiiled in every operation against the 
British, with the exception of the capture of La Haye Sainte, 
and the Prussians corning up iu front, and with expedition, to 
the assistance of Wellington, he resolved to set his life upon a 
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cast, and, heading!; the guards in person, to burst through the 
centre of the enemy’s line, and accomplish his prophecy of 
sleeping that night at Laeken. It was about this period of 
the battle that Napoleon is represented as having first exhibited 
those symptoms of uneasiness, which ended in his total loss of 
judgment ; that impatience under adversity which accords so 
badly with the history of his early life ; that sense of self-pre- 
servation which has reduced his subser^uent history to the level 
of common life ; at every instant some messenger arrived, 
harbinger of had news, to assure his majesty that the troops 
were shaken in particular points; to which he replied, still 
pacing the ground he had taken for bis second stand during 
the day, “ cn avant I cn avant /’* An olliccr informed him, 
that the position his company occupied was so exposed to the 
guns of a British battery, that it was impossible to elude their 
murderous fire, and begged to know what movement he should 
make to obtain relief, “ Carry the battery,’’ said the emperor. 
An English officer, Captain Erskine,who had been w ounded and 
taken prisoner, was next brought before him, to whom he put 
several tpiestions, wliicli, although uttered in a rapid and petu- 
lant manner, showed that he was perfectly familiar with the 
titles, rank, and character of our officers, and possessed of 
accurate information of every intended operation of the allies, 
as far as orders had then been issued by their generals. In 
the system of espionage, the French had all through the w'ar 
the advantage of every otlier nation. lie first inquired the 
strength of the allies, to which the captive answered, “Very 
considerable, and in momentary expectation of a reinforcement 
of sixty thousand men.” “So inucli the better,” said the emperor, 
“ the more there arc, the longer we shall fight” When he 
was told that Lord Uxbridge commanded the cavalry, he 
replied, “ No ; Paget,” — that distinguished officer having suc- 
ceeded to the earldom since he and Napoleon had met in the 
Peninsula. To his query of who commanded in chief, being 
answered Wellington, in evident agitation he observed, “ No, 
that cannot be, for he is sick.” lliis last instance of the extra- 
ordinary ingenuity of the French in the organization of spies, 
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exc66ds all that wc have recorded during the Spanish campaign* 
On the fourteenth, the Duke of Wellington, at all times rather 
a careless rider, had a fall from his horse, and received a slight 
injury, so insignificant, that the troops were not acquainted 
with it, but it was known of course to his staff, the general 
officers, and persons of rank in Brussels. With this fact the 
emperor was acquainted, and from its recent occurrence, he 
was inclined to believe that the great duke was unable to head 
his army in the field. 

In all his difficulties, in all the perplexity arising from the 
frustration of his operations, Napoleon did not appear to have 
meditated a retreat: had he fought less desperately, the battle 
might have been prolonged until night separated the com- 
batants ; but there is no reason to suppose that he was pre- 
j)ared to accept anything but victory, to accomplish anything 
less than the annihilation of the English and Prussians ; for 
that alone could replace him in security upon the imperial 
throne. It was now, at seven o’clock, that, impelled by such 
resolutions, he called on his imperial guards to finish the 
dreadful tragedy ; and, disposing this fine corps in two columns, 
and bringing up part of Rcille’s corps to their support, he 
organized a grand phalanx for the last great effort, on which 
the issue of the battle must finally dctiend. 

Wellington, in the same anxious period, was conducting his 
corresponding arrangements, uninfluenced by the giddy glare 
of victory, a result with which he too had been familiar; 
undeterred by any apprehension of defeat, a consequence that 
never hitherto had attended his counsels in the day of battle ; 
and provided with a safe retreat for his army in the event of 
final failure. Remembering that he had detached General 
Byng’s brigade of the guards to the support of Hougomont, 
and perceiving that his right flank was now in no danger of 
annoyance, his grace brought forward two brigades of Lord 
Hill’s corps, under General Clinton and Colonel Mitchell, to 
strengthen tlie right centre. This was not all; the division 
posted at Braine le Leud was called in, and formed into a 
third line on the same point, and Generals Vivian and Van- 
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deleur were ordered to contribute the aid of their cavalry, in 
further strengthening this important part of the allied line. 
While this reception was preparing for the chosen band of 
Napoleon, the thunder of artillery continued uninterrupted, 
and more decisive measures, for still more awful carnage, pro- 
gressed under the hands of the great heroes of the age, whom 
Providence had thus pitted against each other, and, by the 
abandonment of one, secured the peace and liberty of Europe. 

Leaving his second position in the field, the emperor 
descended to his third and last, which was on the road from 
Mont St. Jean to Waterloo, about a quarter of a mile from 
the British line. In clianging stations, the emperor was 
exposed to the fire of the enemy’s guns, and a shot struck off* 
the pommel of an aide-de-camp’s saddle, who rode beside 
him, — still ho continued to head the guards, calling out, 
‘‘ Let every one follow me,” and, to animate the splendid array 
by his personal example. Reaching the spot just noticed, he 
turned aside from the chaussee, drew up between the shelter 
of two rising grounds, caused his favourite legion to defile 
before him, then entrusting the future leadership to Marshal 
Ney, said, “ There, gentlemen, is the road to Brussels.” This 
conduct reminded all of General Buonaparte, when he led his 
victorious troops across the bridge of Lodi, and rode through 
a storm of bullets on the plains of Marengo ; but, at Waterloo, 
Napoleon left the part of a great hero incomplete, — All 
indeed expected an attack headed by Buonaparte in person ; 
and in failing upon this instant and final crisis to take the 
command of his guards, whom he destined to try the last cast 
of his fortune, he disappointed both his friends and his 
enemies;”* although “Vive I’Empereur” resounded through 
the ranks of his multitudinous army. 

Four battalions of the guard remained still in reserve at 
La Belle Alliance ; this devoted band had advanced under the 
personal conduct of the emperor; and, at the same instant, 
D’Erlon, as remarkable on this day for his ubiquity as the 
Duke of Wellington, was now seen leading on his infantry 

* Scott, 
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with a courage and mind that merited a nobler cause ; a 
battery of artillery moved along with him, and skirmishers 
preceded the march of his heavy column. This dense and 
well-equipped body, passing La llayc Sainte, menaced the 
allies’ left centre, but in vain ; for thither the duke proceeded 
in person^ brought up the Brunswick infantry to oppose them, 
and, when that body had fallen back under the close lire of 
the enemy, the duke himself rallied, re-formed, and led them 
to victory. The Prince of Orange (William II. of Holland) gal- 
lantly followed the illustrious coinmander-in-chief, and was 
slightly wounded in this affair, being much exposed during his 
exertions to keep his soldiers steady. Having by his presence 
saved the left centre, the di ke now found that the desperation 
of the enemy superseded the necessity of any other defensive 
operations. 

The attack of the imperial guards was now obviously directed 
against that part of tlie line in which Maitland’s brigade 
stood ; having crossed the open ground between the armies, 
they ascended the slope on which the allies were posted, 
between La Haye Sainte and Hougoraont,^ under a fire from 
the artillery, as hot and well-directed as the British guns had 

* The following anecdote of the Duke of Wellington and Sir James Macdonellui 
taken from the United Service Gazette^ I8JJ9. — A frii’iid Inis rc'latod to us an anec- 
dote, illustrative not only ofthehi^h opinion entertained by his pnicc of this 
distinguished general, but of the delicate generosity disp]:iye<l by Sir James to a 
iioii-coiniiiissioned officer of his regiment. Some three years ago the Dnhe ot 
Wellington was waited upon at Apsley-bouse by two Kentlemcn, who annouiieed 
to liirn that, as executors of the will of a deceased friend, of eccentric habits, 
who had left .t*oOl) to the bravest man in the British army, they had called for 
the purpose of handing his grace a check for that amount ; being fully satisfied 
that in so doing they should religiously fulfil the duty impost J on ihcm by tbo 
testator. The duke thanked them for the compliincnt they Iiiid gnid him, bat 
resolutely declined to receive the money, alleging that the British army enn- 
tained many as brave men himself. After several ])res.sijig remonstrances, his 
grace’s visitors earnestly requested that he would become arbitrator in the 
matter, and indicate the individual on whom the bequest should he coiiferted. 
To this appeal lie acceded ; promising, in the course of two or three days, to 
give the matter bis consideration, and to report to them the result. At the 
appointed time they again made their appearance at Apsley-housc. The duke 
received them with great courtesy, but he assured them that he had found the 
task a great deal more difficult than he had anticipated. Alter enumerating to 
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poured that day; but, to the astonishmenc of the allies, it 
was disregarded. When the battle began in the morning, the 
form of the British line, generally, was convex towards the 
position of the enemy, but from the advantages gained on the 
right of the allies, that wing having shaken off its encum- 
brances, now drew round more towards the centre, rendering 
the whole line a concave outwards. This new position placed 
Lord Hill’s division in such a position, that he was able, with 
his sharp-shooters and artillery, to rake the columns of the 
enemy as they debouched upon the chaussee. “It was a 
general order, tliat the British artillery should not exchange 
shots with the heavy guns of the enemy, but, leaving their 
batteries unanswered, fire incessantly upon the columns of 

them the various battles in whirh he had been engaged, and some of the most 
striking feats of heroisiiv he had witnessed, he suggested that, if they had no 
objection, he would make his selectiou from the battle of Waterloo; that 
being the last, the greatest, and most important action of the war: 

This point being adjusted, liis grace jiroceeded to state, tliat lloiigomont 
having been the key to bis entire position, and that post liaving been defende<l 
not only with the most complete success, but with the most eiiivalrous bravery, 
by Major Sir Jatnes Macdonell, who commanded tliere, be could j)oint out no 
one so fully entitled to the legacy as that oHieer. Tlie executors repaired 
accordingly to Sir James Macdonell, and having ae(piaiiitcd him witli the 
decision of tlie Duke of Wellington, tendered him the inoiu?y. Sir Janies 
expressed liimself liighly flattered by so distingnisliod a mark of Ids grace’s 
approval, and observed that, altbongli he sliould not attempt to dispute alto- 
gether the jiropriety of his dcidsion j yet, us be knew a man who hud con- 
ducted liimself with ‘at least equal gallantry in the same battle, he must insist 
on sharing the jirize with him. lie then went on to say, that at one period of 
the battle tlie hhench troops rushed upon Ilongomoiit with sneb irresistible 
force, Unit the gates of the farm were burst ojien,''^ and, for u moment, tlu’ fate 
of the position apjieared doubtful ; when a powerful serjeiint-major of the 
Coldstream guards, of the naiiu! of Frasei', as.sisted him in closing the gates, 
which they did by dint of sheer jdiysieul strength, upon the enemy. Shortly 
aftiTwards the French were driven back with great slaughter, and the fate of 
Ilongomoiit was decided. Sir James added, that the Duke of Wellington had 
evidently selected him because be was able to make good a post wliicli was a 
key to his position ; and he could not, on the same principle, withhold I'roni 
the g:illant soldier, who assisted him at so critical a moment in forcing out the 
enemy, his jiroper share of the reward. lie would, therefore, accept the .1*500, 
and divide it with Serjeant- Major Fraser, to whom he accordingly paid ,1*250, 
of the money. 


* Vide p. 555, Vol. hi. 
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cavalry and infantry ; and with such accuracy and destructive- 
ness were these orders obeyed, that the heads of the French 
attacking columns were enfiladed, and in a manner annihi- 
lated, before they could advance upon the high road. 'Lhose 
who witnessed the fire and its elTects, describe it to me* as if 
the enemy’s columns kept perpetually advancing from the 
hollow way, without ever gaining ground upon the plains, so 
speedily were the files annihilated as they came into the line 
of the fire.” The enthusiasm, however, of the French nation 
is proverbial; it is the most conspicuous trait in the character 
of that fine people ; and never were they so extravagantly 
romantic as in the support gf the military glory of Napoleon. 
Even now and for ages yet to come, the glory of his reign will 
continue to shed its rays, neither few nor feeble, upon the 
history of that country which he had raised to the proudest 
elevation amongst the kingdoms of the world, linthusiasra, 
then, led the imperial giuirds, even after their master had 
fallen back from the head of their columns, through a thick 
and tremendous fire of artillery, up the front of the enemy’s 
position, with as exact attention to order as if on the daily 
parade; death arrested numbers in the progress, hut the gaps 
were closed up deliberately, and without any apparent disturb- 
ance to the column. 

The duke had observed attentively the working of every 
part of the destructive mechanism, botli of the emperor and 
himself; he saw the gallant veterans of the enemy exchange 
life for death, as if some destroying angel w as passing over the 
field, and withering humanity by his touch : this, unhappily, was 
the completion of his object, but the dreadful necessity was 
not of his creating. To save his own men from the calamitous 
conseipiences of such a fire, he withdrew them a few yards 
from the crown of the hill, and placed them, as previously 
described, in a reclining attitude, on the reverse slope of the 
ridge. Awaiting now, not with breathless anxiety, but with the 
most deliberate self-possession, the moment when the enemy 
should come within a few yards of the uppermost ridge, at that 
* Sir \Valt(T Scott. 
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dreadful crisis, he called aloud, ‘‘Up, guards, and at them T 
This monosyllabic sentence produced such an effect, as never 
before had responded to the orders of a general. In an instant, 
and that instant of the utmost value, the British guards stood 
upon the ridge, which the imperial soldiers had occupied 
by anticipation, and then an awful pause occurred, more 
terrible in its character than the deep sounds of the heaviest 
artillery, or clashing of small arms in the closest conflict. The 
silence was first broken by shouts of “ Vive TEmpereur !” 
sounds well known but little respected by the stout-hearted 
British. Again silence reigned for a second, when the war- 
cry of the enemy was suddenly replied to by a volley of mus- 
ketry, which literally laid the whole of their first rank prostrate. 
From such a shock, the bravest and best disciplined troops 
alone could be expected to recover, and such were the valour 
and intrepidity of this fine body of men, that they almost 
instantly rallied, and attempted to deploy, but were checked 
in their operations by a second tempest of bullets, that 
wasted their ranks with even greater destruction than before. 
For some minutes, the spirited officers of the French guard 
endeavoured to sustain the faltering courage of their men, 
they were themselves astonished at their discomfiture, for 
this was the body of men whom their countrymen thus de- 
scribed, “ the guard never surrenders, if called on it dies 
but neither example nor military skill were of the smallest 
value, the enemy recovered from the paralysis of its ranks, 
not to* resume, but to relinquish a contest, in which all hopes of 
success had early been extinguished. The resistance of their 
columns prolonged their sufferings’, for Maitland clearly perceiv- 
ing the murderous effects of our grape-shot, and the panic which 
the quickly repeated volleys from his brigade spread amongst 
their ranks, now led a charge with so much fury, that a frightful 
massacre was made amongst the bravest veterans of the im- 
perial army. To turn, to rally, to resist, prolonged the havoc, 
without checking the ferocity of the pursuers; so, finding 
resistance vain, the whole body that survived the slaughter, a 
body on whom Napoleon rested his right to the throne, a body 
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that had been mainly instrumental in the subjugation of Europe, 
now, broken, terrified, and in ruinous confusion, turned, and 
fled to shelter themselves under the shield of their commander. 
This last dreadful scene was the immediate consequence of a 
cliarge with the bayonet by the Hritish guards, the very 
dignity of whose appearance so much appalled the enemy, 
that they dared not cross points with such antagonists. While 
the British, like a devastating whirlwind, were sweeping the 
sloping ground, and increasing in ferocity as they went forw ard 
in the charge, the cuirassiers had been ordered to advance, 
watch a hivourable moment, and, taking advantage of their 
impetuosity fall on the flank of the British guards. 

This movement was ably and admirably designed, but in no 
instance, great or trivial, were tlie enemy superior to Welling- 
ton in penetration, foresight, rapidity, or tactical knowledge : 
for, before any flank attack could possibly bo made, his grace 
had cautioned IMaitlaiid against pursuing the enemy too hir, 
and ordered TliHs infantry to be brought forward. The 
guards took advantage of those new movements to retire^ to 
their original position, while the hfty-second and seventj-flist 
regiments, with a brigade of rifles, formed four d(^ep, (as the 
guards had been to receive the first attacks of the Impciial 
troops,) advanced to the assistance of their comrades, and t{» 
the frustration of the cuirassiers. By the change in their posi- 
tion they had placed the attacking boily in a situation of immi- 
nent hazard, occupying the central area of a crescent fouiied bj 
the British line. T'he toils in which this second column of the 
enemy were insiiared were inextricable, their fate was itu 
dcred certain by the great judgment and activity of \\elling- 
ton. Permitting the chasseurs to advance to the same fatal 
summit of the ridge, they were then received by one of those 
grand discharges of fire-arms, made with the precision of the 
most accurate marksmen: a battery, placed between the guards 
and General Adamses brigade, swept down their lines, while the 
regiments recently brought up opened with a most tremendous 
effect upon their flanks. This was, in fact, the most fatal 
blow that was inflicted, for, the second column, sharing a fate not 
111 . ^ ^ 
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different from that of the first, fled with like precipitation, and 
confirmed the enemy in the distrust they had begun to feel in 
their own resources, as w'ell as in the rising suspicion that the 
English were of a different material, and superior possibly in 
moral excellence, to those nations they had fought and con- 
quered. Terror now spread with the rapidity of flame through 
the enemy’s ranks ; the flying cavalry, infantry, artillery, and 
troops of all descriptions, lost their discipline, disregarded 
their oflicers, and imploring mercy, in tones that elsewhere 
must have found respect, now poured in one great mingled 
mass towards the French lines, pursued with impetuosity by 
Adam’s brigade and tlic guards. Not too soon dazzled by 
the light of dawning victory, but still accurately observant of 
every incident, Wellington resolved to strengthen that wdiich 
seemed assured; he brought up the light dragoons, under 
Vivian and Vandeleur, to join in the pursuit, and giving them 
the usual caution against that excess of manly daring which had 
often been fatal to English cavalry, released them to the chase. 

There was now no difficulty in perceiving the irretrievable 
confusion into which the enemy were thrown by the repulse 
and flight of the imperial guards : to Napoleon it was the 
presage of those misfortunes which he too late perceived were 
to be his portion ; by Wellington the scene was beheld as one 
that every man of feeling must deplore, one which had never 
been occasioned by his wily ambition, and the repetition of wdiich 
would, in all human probability, be rendered impracticable 
by his services to his country on that memorable day. Now 
the advance of the Prussians was not to be misunderstood, 
they were arriving rapidly, in great strength, and closing in 
the enemy’ s right flank ; and such was the extraordinary 
sagacity and attention bestowed upon every point by Lord 
Wellington, that having overheard the firing of the Prussians, 
before his officers knew anything certain of their arrival, he 
had prepared to advance against the enemy, and adopt offen- 
sive measures before his object was understood even by those 
around him. 
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Having formed his infantry in line four deep, supported by 
the cavalry and artillery, the last signal, one never to be tor- 
gotten by the Hritisli soldier, was given from the lips of Wel- 
lington. “ Now, every man must advance.” From this 
moment each man knew his duty : regiments from the re- 
spective countries that contributed to the composition of the 
British force, rushed forward with their peculiar war-shouts,’^ 
and with ardour or with coolness, whichever was their national 
peculiarity. This movement, at such a period of the day, when 
it might naturally have been expected that the human frame, 
exhausted by the most painful and trying species of labour to 
which it can be subjected, and for so many consecutive hours 
had rendered the allies incapable of exertion, increased the panic 
amongst the enemy. Every Briton felt that this was the final scene, 
the consummation of their glory, attainable, by one tremendous, 
voluntary, simultaneous effort, which, the haven now made, 
the storm ridden out, was gained, and liberty and glory 
awaited on flic shore to welcome him. To those who told the 
emperor of the still increasing number of the Prussians, he 
paid but an indilferent attention, fixing his pale countenance, 
with steadfast look, upon every advance and retreat of his 
guards ; but when he observed at last, the mass recoil, as if a 
single blow had struck it, and dislodged it from its absolute space 
—when he observed, that, unable to regulate their movements, 
they now became mixed with their own infantry, and were ac- 
tually trampling them to death, he burst into a jiassionate ex- 
clamation, Us soiit 7niU’s ememhle F" For the remainder of the 
day, until he abandoned his brave army, dejection was seated 
on every feature of his countenance. 

* The Irish howl, set up by the Innibkillon draj^oons and other lli^h regi- 
ments, is said to have earried almost as much dismay into the ranks of tlie 
cneiny, as their swords. The stubborn bravery and eoiiduet of these regiments 
contril)uted much to the success of the day, it having l>i*en their lot to find 
themselves in the hottest part of the action. Innumerable op])orUmilies, (par- 
ticularly to the Inniskilleners,) were alforded, of observing their devotion to 
their country’s honour, and exalted sense of gallantry and duty. An odieer of 
the Iiiniskillen's said, “ Our brigade chained, upset, and completely destroyed, 
tliree large columns of infantry, at least nine thousand. I he old Inniskillen s 
behaved most gallantly .” — Particulars if the Battle (f Waterloo. 
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The catastrophe now rapidly drew near, the last day of 
Napoleon's power was now just expiring, when his irreconcila- 
ble enemies, taking advantage of his overthrow, which British 
valour had accomplished, aimed a fatal blow at the hero as he 
fell. The IVussians were now in force sufficient, and in 
position also, to outflfink the enemy's right wing, when the 
grand assault of the Anglo-allied army had totally routed the 
enemy, put his guards to flight, and were in the act of throwing 
the shattered fragments of Napoleon’s great military structure 
before them upon his position of La Belle Alliance. 'I’he em- 
peror made a feeble essay to stem the ebbing current, but, like 
the tide of his own fortunes, its effiux was now inevitable. The 
Fmglish cavalry rode about, over, and amongst, the confused and 
fallen heaps, “slaying their thousands.” The army of Napoleon, 
actuated by a sudden spontaneous influence, like an accumu- 
lation of waters, burst, and divided into innumerable torrents, 
flowing from the eruption in every direction. The guns were 
abandoned in their positions; the traces of the w'aggons cut, 
and the horses freed, to assist their riders in esca})ing, and all 
distinctions of rank, cavalry, infantry, arms of every kind, 
obliterated. There w'crc troops still to be found in the ranks of 
the enemy, who placed a sincere value upon the glory of l'’ranco, 
and \vcre prepared to sustain it with the gallanrry of ancient 
Gaul ; and four battalions of “ the old guard,’' firmly maintained 
themselves, and presented a noble spectacle of discipline 
and devotion to their country, by resisting the fury of the 
Itcd JAons,^ as they called the British guards, and endeavour- 
ing to cover the retreat of the infantry at the risk of perishing 
to a man. — These fine fellows ’exposed their breasts, “ brave 
in vain,” to their infuriated opponents, and with considerable 

* “ Tlio Life (lunnls, tlie foremost in tin’s tleei.^ivo Initde, l)y tluir i»hysie<tl 
power and conra^e, apjialled tlie veteran enemy, altlioiii^li elad in mail, and in 
possession of tliat grande, pvns^c. wliieli devoted them to honour and their 
country. Often in the conlliet of La Belle Alliance did the gallant Karl of 
Uxbridge turn towairds them, and e.velaim, “ Now for the honour of the house- 
hold troops !’' and as often was he solaced by the briglitcst elForts of glory luider 
his eye. Captain Kelly, of the Life Uuards, having encountered and slain tlie 
colonel of the first regiment of Krencli cuirassiers, stripped liirn of liis epaulets, 
and carried them as s:polxa ojnma. Shaw, aprivate in the guards, but of pugilistic 
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effect, until the infantry came up to the contest, when the 
equilibrium was so completely destroyed, that perseverance 
would have been insanity. It only remained for them therefore, 
to obey the last signal, then running along their broken line, 
suave qiii jmit. 

The British cavalry did fearful execution during the whole 
of the day, but still more terrible in the confusion of the 
enemy’s troops at the close of the battle. I'he Earl of Ux- 
bridge, (IMartjuis of Anglesea), led this force in person, and 
while the Prussians were engaging the enemy’s rear, advancing 
with a large body of cavalry he had nearly acquired the glory 
of making Napoleon his prisoner on the field, but his destiny 
had reserved him for a different, and probably a less happy 
doom, — for at this moment Lord Uxbridge was wounded so 
severely in the knee by a cannon shot, that his further progress 
was ariestcd. Turning to Bertrand, Napoleon now expressed 
his apprehensions for their safety, and concluded with these 
words : jmtsent c\ist fud — saarons noasJ' Following the 

steps of his guide, like some few of tlief.'-llen monarchs of by- 
gone time, he requested to be conducted along a by-road to the 
nearest town. But, La Costc, not sufliciently acquainted 
with the country, led the emperor through the narrow and 
crowded streets of Genappe, instead of crossing the bridge of 
Ways. Pursuing his route at a rapid pace through Quatre 
Bras and Gosselies, he there alighted and walked from thence 
to Charleroi. In the field adjoining this town, he accepted 
some refreshment from the hand of Bertrand, the first he had 
taken that day, and, having made some preparations for 
resuming his flight, set off in the direction of Paris. 

i'amf*, after fighting full seven hours, was tlieii obsci vi'd defeuiliiig himself 
against six of the imperiiii guards with one cut lie divided the helmet and 
head of an opponent, then slew three more of the number, but was ut last 
overthrown by the remaliidcr. This brave fellow was not killed on the spot, 
and it is supposed that his life w’oiild have been saved, bad the allies been 
enabled to eolleet all their ivoiindcd in reasonable time, but many wTre left for 
two days upon the field, and when poor Shaw w’as discovered, he appeared to 
have bled to death from want of assistance, none of liis wounds being other- 
wise mortal.’’ — Vide Circumtanlial Detail of the Baltic of Waterloo. 
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The last charge of the Anglo-allics, headed by Wellington 
in person, closed the fiital figlit of Waterloo ; and, as th.e 
illustrious commander advanced, waving his hat, every sweep 
of which gave redoubled ardour to one of the bravest little 
armies that ever existed, the sun of Waterloo, which had 
hitherto disdained to shine on either, now shed his glorious 
beams upon the bared liead of the warrior. "J'he sequel of this 
charge has been related ; one interesting anecdote may yet be 
added, on the faith of Sir Walter Scott. — “ The last gun fired 
was an howitzer, which the French had left upon the road. 
It was turned upon their retreat, and discharged by Captain 
Campbell, aido-dc-canip to Cicoeral Adam, with his own 
hand; who had thus the honour of concliuling the battle of 
Waterloo, which, it is asserted, Buonaparte liimsclf com- 
menced.'’ 

The pursuit was persevered in witli an obstinacy that might 
be expected from the previous conduct of the allies; and the 
miserable fugitives having gained a little advantage of time, by 
the brave attempt of the guard to cover their flight, reached 
Genappe without much additional loss of life — all other con- 
siderations were totally abandoned; but from the exliaiu’if d 
state of the English cavalry, the ardour of the pursuit must 
soon have subsided. The Prussians under Bulow had suc- 
ceeded, after severe chastisement from the enemy, in getting 
into their rear, and were, therefore, advantageously situated 
for co-operation with the allies in the extermination of the 
imperial force ; besides, when Wellington reached the hamlet 
of La Belle Alliance,-^' he was met, and joined by Marshal 
Bluchcr. The loss of his brave 'followers, the cruelties per- 
petrated upon the Prussian prisoners, and the signal disgrace 
inflicted upon the Prussian arms by the enemy, exasperated 
the marshal to a degree of frenzy ; and when his friend Wel- 
lington spoke of the hardships his men had endured, and their 
total inability to pursue, the marshal’s looks anticipated his 

* So called in ridicule of an alliance between tlic widow of a respectable 
yeoman, who had just then united hei>clf in marriage with her own plough- 
man. 
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words “O give him to my rage.” Another consideration 
gave a zest for vengeance to the Prussian — the prospect of 
plunder, wliich opened most auspiciously for the marslial and 
his army, with the capture of “ all the household carriages of 
Napoleon, with moimtains of other baggage;” and, as a 
French historian confesses, that “ the whole materiel of our 
army disappeared in less than half an hour,” the Prussians 
would appear to have been more than commonly diligent in 
this branch of the campaign. 

The bright gleam of sunshine was now succeeded by the 
chaste cold light of the moon — fitting season for reflection 
upon the fortunes of our fellows!* — when Wellington was 
retracing the field of AVaterloo, and by its trembling light 
w'as permitted to discover the sad spectacle tliat accompanied 
his glory ; the moans of the wounded fell upon his ear, the 
rays of a flashing lamp, carried by some faithful friend in 
search of his companions, or some remorseless earn p-fol lower 
plundering the dead, attracted his wandering eye : — he thought 
of the brave companions of his youth, and their chivalrous 
achievements; he felt the anguish of the bereavement most 
powerfully; and surrendering himself to tlic strong feelings 
by wdiich the hero was siddued, he burst inlo a flood of tears. 
The tear of the soldier was brushed away, but the sincerity of 
his grief was attested by the senvimonts of his various letters to 
the relatives and friends of those brave follows who had been 
immolated to the cruel ambition of Napoleon, lie declared 
that ^‘hc had never before fought such a battle; and prayed 
to Cod that he might never fight such another.” lie indulged 
in this sense of sorrow most undisguisecllv in writing to Lord 
Aberdeen, whose brother was amor.gst llie slam ‘‘ I cannot,” 
says bis grace, ‘‘ express to you the regret and sorrow with 

*’ “ After the battle of ^^■at(•^loo, the Duhe joined in the jnirsiiit, and fol- 
lowed the enemy for some miles. Colonel Harvey, who was wit!) him, advised 
him to desist, as the country was growiiif^c less oj)en, and he iriij;ht be fired 
upon by some str.ijtj^lers from hehind the hedges : ‘ Let them fire away ; the 
battle is won, and my life is of no value now!' — ‘ 1 ox mmpvjira rt tanto viro 
fpiu sv. non sihi .scd rdpuhliru' s?li naima profc.isus esf. — Lord Dudley’s 
Letters to the Bishop of LaudafT. 
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which I look round me, and contemplate the loss which I 
have sustained, particularly in your brother. The glory 
resulting from such actions, so dearly bought, is no consola- 
tion to me ; and I cannot suggest it as any to you and his 
friends ; but I hope it may be expected that this last one has 
been so decisive, as that no doubt remains that our exertions 
and our individual losses will be rewarded by the early attain- 
ment of our just object It is then that the glory of the 
actions in which our friends and relations have fallen, will be 
some consolation for their loss." 

Another instance of the duke’s strong susceptibility of affec- 
tionate attachment to his associates is given in his letter to the 
Duke of Beaufort, dated the day after the great battle, in which 
he offers him every consolation that the warmest heart could 
dictate, on the occasion of his brother Fitzroy’s misfortune. 
Having described the nature of his severe wound, attended 
with the loss of his right arm, he proceeds : “ You arc aware 
how useful your brother has always been to me, and how 
I shall feel the want of his assistance, and what a regard and 
affection I feel for him; and you will easily believe how much 
concerned I am for his misfortune. Indeed, the losses I have 
sustained liave quite broken me down, and I have no feeling 
for the advantages we have ac(juircd. I liopo, however, that 
your brother will soon bo able to join mo again ; and that he 
will long live to be, as he is likely to become, an honour to his 
country, as he is a satisfaction to his family and his friends." 
'I'hat his sorrow was sincere, his bitterest political enemies are 
compelled to acknowledge, but the way in which the same 
sentiment appears to have forced itself into every communica- 
tion he made at that period, is perhaps more fully developed in 
his letter to General Charles Kent, than any in other : “ Would 
you credit it, Napoleon overthrown by the gallantry of a 
British army ! Bid lam quite fieart-hroken by the loss I have 
sustained : my friends — my poor soldiers ! How many of them 
have I to regnt ! I shall follow up this tide of success, and 
I shall not be satisfied even with this victory, if it be not fol- 
lowed by the total overthrow of Buonaparte, — Wellington." 
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1-ivery hour of our existence unhappily presents some remark- 
able specimen of mental deformity amongst our species, how 
few supply so striking an example of its beauty and sublimity ; 
and amongst the limited exceptions, history furnishes no 
fairer model for our imitation, than the hero of Waterloo, 
weeping over the graves of his companions, uninfluenced by 
the sounds of joy that burst forth from all the liberated nations 
of l^airopo. Leaving the fugitive army to their fate, an unerring 
one when pursued by such vindictive enemies as the soldiers 
of Blucher, the duke returned to Brussels, and thence for- 
warded that celebrated despatch, as remarkable for the splendid 
achievements it related, as for the brief and modest language 
in which they were described. 

The battle of Waterloo was one of the most obstinately con- 
tested that we read of in history, and more decisive in its 
consequences than any that ever preceded it, accomplishing the 
object of the allied powers by a single l)low, as entirely as if the 
whole French people had been annihilated. Xerxes lost his 
army, escaj)cd only with his life, but did not lose his empire ; 
Darius made a persevering resistance to the powerful arms 
of his conqueror; lianiiihal was overthrown by a general, in 
whose virtuous character moderns have found the ju’ototype 
of our Wellington, but the govcvnmcut of Carthago was not 
obliterated at Zama ; and Napoleon himself, once conquered by 
the elements, not the arms of Russia, resumed bis scat upon the 
'imperial throne. But, at Waterloo, the sword and tlie sceptre 
were struck from the hand of the vanquished ; his chivalrous race 
was run and concluded, and his throne was given to another. 
And all the glory of the day belongs to Wellington : he dared 
to stand between the people and the plague, and stay it effec- 
tually : he resisted an army whose cause and whose chief alike 
were desperate : he lioped, but could not calculate upon the 
aid of the Prussians, for, once beaten by the French, they 
might possess less alacrity in encountering an enemy flushed 
with victory: he fought Napoleon fairly, on equal ground, 
hut with unequal numbers and artillery, and succeeded, with 
the army of a limited, well-regulated, but hereditary mo- 
ni. 4 R 
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narchy, in conquering one of the greatest warriors that 
ever lived ; who had the inclination, wherever he possessed 
the power, of rew^arding his soldiers by the most unlimited 
leave to plunder — his generals, by the titles and estates of 
vanquished princes. 

We have alluded to the sorrow of Wellington for the loss 
of his friends and fellow-soldiers, let us also remember the 
joy to which so great a triumph must have given birth in 
the heart of the hero, as the issue of so great and memor- 
able a victory; and this will be better told by those who 
profess to have, been witnesses of his conduct, immediately 
after his return to Brussels, than by a condensation of facts, 
however careful and accurate. ‘‘Uj)on the night of the me- 
morable battle,’’ writes one of his military biographers,* “ of 
which these were the early fruits, the words and emotions of the 
conqueror will long be remembered by those who sat with 
him at supper, after the anxious and awful day had closed. 
The fountain of a great heart lies deep, and the self-govern- 
ment of a calm mind permits emotions. . But this night, Wel- 
lington repeatedly leaned back upon his chair, and, rubbing 
his hands convulsively, exclaimed aloud : “'i’hank God, 1 have 
met him — Thank God, I have met him.’’ And ever as he 
spoke, the smile that lighted up his eye was immediately 
dimmed, by those few and big tears that gush warm from 
a grateful heart. Those many and deep anxieties, to which 
all his late heavy responsibility of necessity gave birth ; bis 
noble desire, as a patriot, to defeat the most ])owcrful and 
most implacable enemy of his native country ; his rational 
doubts of success against a general of experience so great, 
genius so acknowledged, (and by none so truly estimated 
as by himself), and fortune so singular, all that cannot be 
known to any one, of the fears and hopes which had been pent 
up in his own bosom: — all these were now resolved and 
dissipated by a result sudden, full, and glorious beyond any 
expectation he could possibly have formed, or any hope could 
have admitted. The foe of England and of liberty was again 
* Captain Moyle Sheerer. 
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a fugitive, his power prostrate, his brave aud devoted legions 
destroyed. England, which Wellington had served so faith- 
fully, and loved so well, placed uj)on the very j)iniuicle of glory ; 
and her valiant army, which he had disciplined to conquest on 
the battle-fields of Spain, and which upon this day he had 
commanded with a moral firmness never surpassed, was the 
honoured instrument of her elevation.” 

In the description of those mingled feelings of joy and sorrow, 
here attributed to the duke, by those who witnessed them, we 
entirely agree ; from that which follows, as entirely dissent : there 
is no reason to suppose that Wellington ever doubted his own 
experience, calm courage, or ability, still less the discipline and 
valour of a British army ; it is a fair and just conclusion for 
posterity to draw, that the allied kingdoms of Europe elected 
him to the chief command, from a conviction, that in him 
Napoleon would find a rival, most worthy of his great renown; 
and he accepted the high trust, with a consciousness of his 
ability to discharge it successfully. lie never had been 
vanquished, therefore dreaded nothing from the superior fortune 
of his adversary,* and Marshal Soult had justly described the 
character of a British army to the emperor, as troops that never 
dreaded difficulties, and to whom he might apply the compre- 
hensive motto, posswit quia jiosse videntti)\* 

* “ The QuoiiiHrimc iiii?titutcd a coniparisoii between the militarj’ career of 
Soult ami of the Duke of Wellington, ami iiiaintained that the comparison 
was ill favour of Soult. It was, however, in the second rank that the marshal 
distinguished himself, and not us commandcr-in-chicf or jiriucijial. For 
instance, at FJonrus he assisted the victory of Jourdan — at fcitockach he 
covered his retreat— at Genes he was associated in the glory of iMassena 
— and at Austeilitz, Jena, Kylau, Burgos, and Corunna, he powerfully contri- 
buted to the .success of the plans of Buonaparte. But wlu'ii he carried, or 
attempted to carry, his plans into execution, with the exception of the 
defeat of the rear-guard of the Duke of Wellington at the bridge of Arzobispo, 
there is really no remarkable success to be recorded as gained by Marshal 
Soult. At Oporto he was surprised, ami lost, in his retreat on Galicia, his 
artillery and his baggage. At Albuera lie was defeated by Beresford, when his 
victory appeare<l certain. At Zubiri, Iruii, aud Ortbez, all bis combinations 
failed, and he was defeated by ilie English generals and army. At Toulouse 
he has the honour of the combat, according to some, but, according to all, be 
lost the field of battle. He took a part in twenty victories, but he only gained 
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If a fearful account of deaths give proof of a determined 
courage, surely greater valour was never exhibited than by the 
English on this awful day ; of thirteen thousand men, who w ere 
slain upon the field, about nine thousand were British, and 
amongst' them many of Wellington’s best and bravest officers, 
for such were Picton, Ponsonby, De Laneey, Ellis, Gordon, and 
Canning: while the list of wounded, headed by the Earl of 
Uxbridge, included the Prince of Orange, Generals Cook, 
Alten, Kempt, Park, Barnes, Adam, Halkett, Domberg, and 
other officers of rank. 'J'he enemy lost nearly tw enty thousand 
slain upon the field, and seven thousand who were made 
prisoners; but the fortune of their officers was more pro- 
pitious, not one of superior raiik being killed in the battle ; 
and tw^o only, I^obau and Csimbronne, who commanded a 
division of the guards, were amongst the prisoners. 

one. — NoWjtlicn, compare this with the career of the Duke of Wellinptoii. At 
Viiniera the kingdom of Portugal was delivered from a first invasion. At 
Oporto it was preserved a second time. At Arapiles the gates of Madrid were 
opened in conse<picnce to. the English army. At Zubiri, Inin, J^c. the keys of 
the French frontiers were, so to speak, delivered intothc? luinds of Widlingtoii. 
At Orthez he secured La Caienne. At Toulouse he got possession of Lan- 
guedoc. And at Waterloo, the defeat of Napoleon still further raised the 
reputation of the duke.” 
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